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BACKSTAGE  WIFE 


A  few  of  the  many  other 
distinguished  women  who, 

like  Mrs.  Hixon,  "enjoy 
Camel's  marvelous  flavor" 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 

Irs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  Maryland 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd,  Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd, 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  John  Hylan  Heminway,  New  York 

Mrs.  Brooks  Howard,  Baltimore 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mcllvain,  Jr.,  New  York 

Miss  Polly  Peabody,  New  York 

Mrs.  Rnfue  Paine  Spalding  III, Pasadena 

Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III, 

Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer, 

Neiv  York 

It.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 

By  burning  25%  slower  than  the 
average  of  the  4  other  largest-selling 
brands  tested — slower  than  anv  ol'them 
—  Camels  also  give  von  a  smoking  phis 
equal,  on  the  average,  to 

£  EXTRA   SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


^Camels  are 

milder  than  any 

other  cigarette 

I've  ever 

smoked!'4 

MRS.  ALEXANDER  HIXON 

Pasadena,  California 

MRS.  HIXON,  whose  husband  is 
in  the  Army,  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  United  States  defense  work 
and  social  welfare  movements.  For 
relaxation,  she  rides  .  .  .  plays  golf 
.  .  .  studies  modern  art.  Working  or 
playing,  young  Mrs.  Hixon  finds  a 
lot  of  pleasure  in  smoking  Camels. 
"Less  nicotine  in  the  smoke  means 
a  milder  smoke,"  says  Mrs.  Hixon. 
"So  Camels  are  my  favorite.  Mild  as 
can  be— really  gentle  to  my  throat— 
and  full  of  marvelous  flavor!  I  sim- 
ply never  tire  of  smoking  Camels." 

THE  SMOKE'S  THE  THING! 


The  Smoke  of  Slower-Burning;  Camels  gives  you 
EXTRA  MILDNESS,  EXTRA  COOLNESS,  EXTRA  FLAVOR  and 

2o^  Less  Nicotine 

than  the  average  of  the  four  other  largest-selling  cigarettes  tested  — less  than 
any  of  them— according  to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself 


TVRKfs»J.y>OMESTic 

-CIGARETTES 


LIGHT  UP  A  CAMEL  and  see  what  it's  like  to  smoke 
the  slower-burning  cigarette— the  cigarette  that  gives 
you  less  nicotine  in  the  smoke,  the  cigarette  that  gives 
you  real  mildness.Yes,  according  to  independent  scien- 
tific tests,  the  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels  contains 
28%  less  nicotine !  (See  statement  above.)  Whether  you 
smoke  quite  often,  or  just  occasionally,  it's  nice  to 
know  that  with  Camel  cigarettes— so  grand-tasting  and 
full  of  flavor  — you  get  less  nicotine  per  puff.  Extra 
mildness  from  the  first  puff  through  the  last!  Extra 
flavor,  too!  Buy  Camels  by  the  carton— the  thrifty  way! 
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TVie  onatomtcoZ  juxtaposition  of  two  orbicu- 
laris oris  muscles  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

DR.  HENRY  GIBBONS 

What  is  a  kiss?   Why  this,  as  some  approve: 

The  sure  sweet  cement,  glue,  and  tune  of  love. 

ROBERT  HERRICK 

A  kiss,  when  all  is  said,  what  is  it? 
...  a  rosy  dot  | 

Placed  on  the  "i"  in  loving;  'tis  a,  secret 
Told  to  the  mouth  instead  of  to  the  ear. 

EDMOND  ROSTAND 

The  sound  of  a  kiss  is  not  so  loud  as  that  of  a 

cannon,  but  Us  echo  lasts  a  great  deal  longer. 

O.  W.  HOLMES 

Kissing  don't  last:  cookery  do. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH 
Lord!  I  wonder  what  fool  U  was  that  first 
invented  kissing.  swift 

And  when  my  lips  meet  thine, 
Thy  very  soul  is  wedded  unto  mine. 

J  H.  H.  BOYESEN 

Say  I'm  weary,  say  I'm  sad, 

Say  that  health  and  wealth  have  missed  me: 
Sav  I'm  growing  old,  but  add 

Jenny  kissed  me.  "='<«  HUNT 

A  man  had  given  all  other  bliss, 
And  all  his  worldly  worth  for  this. 
To  waste  his  whole  heart  in  one  kiss 

Upon  her  perfect  lips.  TENNYSON 

Excerpts  from  "The  Home  Book  of  Quotations"by 
Burton  Stevenson;  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  Pubhshers 


HETHER  it's  the  kiss  given  in 
the  first  fine  rapture  of  love's  dis- 
covery, the  kiss  you  give  your  hus- 
band of  twenty  years  as  he  rushes  out  in 
the  morning,  or  the  kiss  of  mother  and  son 
—  don't  be  careless.  Remember  .  .  .  nothing 
is  so  intimate  or  so  revealing  as  a  kiss. 

FOR  LOVE'S  SAKE 

So — for  love's  sake! — don't  ever  be  guilty 
of  offending  HIM  with  halitosis  (bad  breath). 
It  freezes  love  .  .  .  yet  anyone  may  have  it  at 
some  time  or  other. 

Wouldn't  any  woman  be  foolish  to  chance 
losing  this  regard  unnecessarily  when  it's 
often  so  easy  to  make  breath  sweeter,  purer, 
with  Listerine  Antiseptic? 

Halitosis  is  sometimes  due  to  systemic  con- 


ditions. Usually,  however,  say  some  author- 
ities, it  is  caused  by  the  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  in  the  mouth.  For  that  condi- 
tion, a  good  rinsing  of  the  mouth  with  refresh- 
ing Listerine  Antiseptic  morning  and  night 
works  sweet  wonders! 

Listerine  Antiseptic  halts  such  fermenta- 
tion, then  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes.  Your 
breath  becomes  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend. 
Use  Listerine  Antiseptic  as  a  mouth  rinse 
night  and  morning. 

r  i  * 

"P.S."  TO  MEN:  Don't  imagine  you're  im- 
mune from  halitosis!  (Who  is?)  Keep  Listerine  on 
hand — make  it  a  morning  and  nightly  ritual!  Al- 
ways remember  to  rinse  your  mouth  with  this  delight- 
ful, breath-sweetening  antiseptic  deodorant  before  any 
important  business  engagement — or  your  date  with 
Her.  It  pays.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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What  do  You 
want  to 


FIRST 

As  a  child,  history  for  roe  was  a 
dreaded  subject,  and  I  was  most  dis- 
interested in  civic  affairs.  Thanks  to 
"No  Politics,"  the  Saturday  afternoon 
program  which  features  men  in  Wash- 
ington, I  am  getting  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  things  we  should 
know,  and  it  is  presented  in  an  en- 
tertaining way — much  more  attrac- 
tively than  those  dreaded  childhood 
history  days. — Mrs.  David  Hedges, 
Danbury,  Conn. 

SECOND 

There  was  a  time  when  the  press 
was  called  the  moulder  of  public 
opinion,  but  now,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  I  believe  the  press  must  re- 
linquish that  honor  to  the  Radio. 
Newspapers  are  too  often  read  with- 
out any  trace  of  emotion,  somewhat 
in  a  routine  manner,  but  how  many 
of  us  can  deny  that  we  are  unaffected, 
regardless  of  political  affiliation  when 
we  listen  to  that  great  master  voice 
of  Radio,  the  President  of  the  United 
States! — John  Benkovic,  Steelton,  Pa. 

THIRD 

Our  twin  boys,  now  seven,  have 
been  noisy  and  boisterous  ever  since 
they  were  born.  It  is  often  hard  to 
keep  from  quietly  going  mad,  with- 
out making  them  feel  dominated  and 
frustrated.  But  for  the  last  year, 
things  have  been  getting  better.  They 
are  constantly  adding  radio  programs 
that  they  like  and  keep  as  still  as 
mice  while  they  listen. — Mary  Ruth 
Baron,  La  Crescenta,  Calif. 

FOURTH 

Your  criticism  in  Radio  Mirror,  on 
Master  of  Ceremonies  Joe  Kelly,  of 
the  Quiz  Kids  program,  indicates 
that  you  have  never  had  any  expe- 
rience in  handling  children.  Don't 
you  realize  that  the  way  to  get  the 
best  out  of  children  is  to  do  it  just 
the  way  Mr.  Kelly  does  it? 

The  general  opinion,  to  a  very  large 
degree,  is  that  he  "makes"  the  pro- 
gram, as  he  gets  down  to  their  level 
and  is  not  the  stilted,  teacher  type. — 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Buckley,  River  Forest,  111. 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


NOTICE 

Because  of  space  requirements,  RADIO 
MIRROR  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its 
What  Do  You  Want  To  Say?  contest  depart- 
ment. The  editors  want  to  thank  readers  for 
their  contributions.  They  invite  further  letters 
of  criticism  and  comment  from  you,  to  be 
submitted  to  this  magazine  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  receive  no  payment  for 
their  publication,  but  are  offered  merely  for 
their  general   interest  to  the  radio   public. 
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Mum  is 

quick, 
safe,  sure! 


SAVES  TIME  •  CLOTHES  •  CHARM! 


DAY-LONG  DAINTINESS  starts  with  a  touch 
of  Mum  under  each  arm,  for  bath  freshness 
vanishes  quickly  unless  you  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  future  odor.  Mum  is  sure,  depend- 
able . . .  preferred  by  millions  of  women. 


SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  GIRLS  have  this  red 
letter  rule... "Be  a  pleasant  office  companion, 
never  let  daintiness  down!"  Gentle,  creamy 
Mum  protects  you  for  hours,  yet  Mum  won't 
hurt  skin  or  clothes.  Mum  is  safe ! 


DINNER  DATE  TONIGHT?  Surprise  invita- 
tions are  fun !  Carry  a  purse-size  jar  of  Mum 
for  your  "five  o'clock  freshener"  and  go 
straight  from  shopping  or  business,  confident 
that  Mum  protects  your  charm! 


HELP  ROMANCE  ALONG!  Romance  ...  how 
precious  to  find,  how  easy  to  lose  through  one 
careless  fault !  Popular  girls,  girls  who  dance 
every  dance,  never  risk  offending.  Let  Mum 
be  the  safeguard  of  your  charm,  too ! 


Mum  prevents  underarm  odor  all  day! 


A  DOZEN  AIDS  to  charm  may  crowd  your 
bathroom  shelves.  But  not  one  is 
more  important  than  the  underarm  deo- 
dorant you  use. 

And  today,  with  so  many  deodorants  to 
choose  from,  isn't  it  significant  that  more 
women  in  offices,  in  hospitals,  in  schools 
and  at  home  prefer  Mum.  Mum  is  pleas- 
ant to  use— prevents  odor  instantly  and 
does  it  without  stopping  perspiration. 

Smart  women  never  trust  a  bath  alone 
to  bring  them  lasting  daintiness.  Under- 
arms need  special  care  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  future  odor  .  .  .  that's  why  so 
many  women  use  Mum  every  single  day. 
A  quick  dab  under  each  arm  and  under- 
arms are  safe  all  day  or  all  evening  long. 

Safe,  dependable  Mum  makes  you  safe 
from  the  risk  of  ever  offending.  It's  a  fa- 
vorite with  thousands  of  men,  too, 


MUM  IS  SAFE.  A  gentle,  soothing  cream 
that  won't  harm  clothes  or  even  tender 
skin.  Safe  even  after  underarm  shaving. 

MUM  IS  SURE.  Without  attempting  to 
stop  perspiration,  Mum  makes  the  for- 
mation of  underarm  odor  impossible  for 
hours. 

MUM  IS  SPEEDY.  Takes  only  30  seconds 
to  smooth  on  Mum.  You  can  use  it  even 
after  you're  dressed ! 

•  •  • 

FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-Thousands  of 
women  use  Mum  for  this  important  purpose. 
Try  safe,  dependable  Mum  this  way,  too! 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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Walt  Disney  gave  a  party  for 
the  famous  Quiz  Kids  on  their 
visit  to  Hollywood.  Right,  in 
his  sound  effects  room,  Gloria 
Jean  sings  for  (left  to  right), 
Gerard  Darrow,  Jack  Lucal  (be- 
hind Donald  Duck) ,  Walt,  Joan 
Bishop,  Richard  Williams,  Cyn- 
thia Cline  and  Claude  Brenner. 
Below,  Bing  Crosby's  boys  were 
there,   Lindsay,   Dennis,   Philip. 


THE  month's  palm  for  real  loyalty 
goes  to  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly, 
who  rejected  an  offer  from  a  new 
sponsor  at  a  substantial  raise  in 
salary.  They  were  grateful  to  their 
old  sponsor  who  put  them  on  the  air 
in  the  first  place  and  stuck  by  them 
during  the  first  few  months  when  it 
seemed  that  their  broadcasts  were 
doomed  to  failure.  Now  that  they're 
up  at  the  top,  they've  reversed  the 
situation    and    are    sticking    by    the 

sponsor. 

*  *      * 

Princeton  University  wanted  to  give 
Arturo  Toscanini  an  honorary  degree 
this  spring,  but  the  grand  old  man  of 
music  declined  the  honor,  saying  that 
because  of  "world  affairs"  he  was 
making  as  few  appearances  at  public 
functions  as  possible.  Toscanini  and 
NBC  couldn't  get  together  again,  so 
he  won't  be  leading  the  network's 
symphony  orchestra  next  season. 
There's  talk  that  CBS  may  grab  him, 
but  nothing  definite. 

*  *       * 

A  radio  version  of  the  Broadway 
stage  hit,  "Claudia,"  will  take  the 
Kate  Smith  time  Friday  nights  while 
Kate  enjoys  her  annual  summer  vaca- 
tion {which  isn't  entirely  a  vacation, 
because  she  plans  to  continue  her 
noonday  talks,  which  have  hit  an  all- 
time  high  of  popularity  this  season). 
"Claudia"  is  a  comedy  about  a  young 
married  couple,  with  Dorothy  Mc- 
Guire  and  Donald  Cook  in  the  roles 
they  originated  on  the  stage. 


WHAT'S  NEW  FROM 
COAST  to  COAST 


get  around  the  spring  of  the  year: 
Ted  Straeter,  Kate  Smith's  vocal 
chorus  leader,  and  Dorothy  Lewis,  ice- 
skating  champ,  who  may  get  married 
any  day;  announcer  Ben  Grauer  and 
Mildred  Fenton,  script  editor  in  a  big 
advertising  agency;  songstress  Dinah 
Shore  and  Alan  Grieve,  who  is  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  private  soldiers  at  Fort 
Slocum,  N.  Y. 

*  *       * 

They're  saying  that  Ted  Husing  will 
stray  from  his  old  stamping-grounds, 
CBS,  to  announce  the  prizefights  on 
the  Mutual  network.  .  .  Also  that 
Mutual  stations  will  be  the  first  to 
start  broadcasting  ASCAP  tunes 
again.  *       *       * 

Francia  White's  thanking  her  spon- 
sors for  the  chance  to  sing  the  leading 
role  in  "Naughty  Marietta"  in  Holly- 
wood and  San  Francisco.  Francia's 
contract  calls  for  her  to  be  on  the 
Telephone  Hour  over  NBC  every 
Monday  night — but  when  she  went  to 
the  sponsors  and  explained  how  much 
she  wanted  to  accept  the  Los  Angeles 
Municipal  Light  Opera  Company's 
offer  to  star  her  in  the  stage  produc- 
tion, they  granted  her  a  two-broad- 
cast leave  of  absence. 

*  *       * 

Remember  announcer  Norman  Bro- 
kenshire?  He's  now  on  the  staff  of  a 
local  station  in  New  York  City. 

»       »      * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— The  Tennes- 
see Ramblers  have  been  singing  cow- 


Victims  of  that  romantic  feeling  you      By      DAK       SENSENEY 


boy  and  hill  country  songs  for 
fourteen  years,  and  they're  still  going 
strong,  although  only  one  member  of 
the  original  quartet  is  still  with  the 
group.  Right  now  they're  being  heard 
every  day  over  Charlotte's  station 
WBT,  in  between  Hollywood  jobs. 
The  most  recent  of  several  movies 
they've  appeared  in  was  "Riding  the 
Cherokee  Trail,"  starring  Tex  Ritter. 

"Horse  Thief"  Harry  Blair  is  the  one 
who  has  been  with  the  Ramblers  since 
the  act  was  organized  in  Pittsburgh 
fourteen  years  ago.  Harry  comes  from 
New  Martinsville,  West  Virginia,  and 
besides  being  a  Rambler  has  worked 
in  steel  factories,  glass  factories,  and 
on  road  construction  jobs.  He's  a 
skilled  mechanic,  specializes  in  radio 
construction,  and  can  usually  be  found 
either  watching  the  wheels  go  'round 
at  the  radio  station  or  taking  his  own 
radio  receiver  apart.  As  to  the  episode 
in  which  he  gained  his  now-famous 
nickname,  he  won't  talk. 

"Montana  Jack"  Gillette,  who  plays 
the  violin  and  many  queer  musical 
novelties,  has  been  with  the  Ramblers 
seven  years.  He  began  his  career 
when  he  was  eighteen  by  leaving  his 
home  town,  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  play 
in  a  dance  band.  He's  thirty-three 
years  old  now,  and  has  toured  in 
vaudeville  and  with  a  unit  CBS  sent 
on  the  road  once,  composed  of  people 
like  Stoopnagle  and  Budd,  Tony 
Wons,  Vaughn  De  Leath  and  Little 
Jack  Little.  The  most  fun  Jack  gets 
out  of  life  is  tinkering  with  novelty 
musical  instruments  and  finding  ways 
to  coax  music  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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OF  MY  ALBUM 

Don't  Let  Ugly,  Poor-Fitting  Eye-Glasses 
Rob  You  of  Your  Beauty 


THOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  permit 
ugly,  cumbersome,  ill-fitting  eye-glasses  to  rob  them  of 
their  natural  attractiveness. 

Many  years  ago  Bernarr  Macfadden  had  a  most  trying 
experience  with  his  eyes.  The  idea  of  wearing  glasses  was 
intolerable,  so,  always  willing  to  back  up  his  theories  by 
experimenting  upon  himself,  he  immediately  started  upon  a 
course  of  natural  treatments  that  he  fully  believed  would 
help  him. 

The  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  he  associated  himself 
with  a  great  eye  specialist  of  the  day  and  together  they 
entered  upon  a  period  of  research  and  experiment  covering 
many  years. 

The  essence  of  their  findings  is  contained  in  Mr.  Macf ad- 
den's  great  book,  Strengthening  the  Eyes.  Here,  in  plain, 
simple  language  the  author  describes  a  series  of  corrective 
eye-exercises.  If  you  already  wear  glasses,  find  out  for 
yourself  how  this  treatment  may  be  beneficial  to  you  and  how 
you  may  possibly  spare  yourself  the  agony  of  wearing  glasses. 
If  you  do  not  wear  glasses,  but  feel  that  your  eyes  are  failing, 
then  find  out  how  vision  may  be  strengthened  without  the 
use  of  glasses. 

Send    No    Money 

You  need  send  no  money  now — simply  mail  coupon  below 
and  upon  receipt  of  book  pay  postman  $3  plus  postal  charges. 
If,  after  reading  this  remarkable  book  for  5  days,  you  decide 
that  you  do  not  care  to  follow  the  simple  instructions — return 
it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  $3  at  once  and  without 
question.     Sign  and  mail  coupon  below — NOW. 


Posed  by  Professional  Model 

"Discards   Glasses" 

Here  is  a  woman  who  writes:  "After 
following  the  instructions  in  Strengthen- 
ing the  Eyes,  I  have  discarded  my  glasses 
and  read  more  now  without  them  than 
I  could  with  them." 

"The  Happiest  Moment  of 
My  Life" 

Another  lady  writes:    "I  must  confess 
that  it  was  with  very  little  faith  that  I 
followed  your  instructions  and  began  daily 
routines  of  eye  exercises.    But  to  my  sur- 
prise I  soon  noticed  improvement.  Greatly 
encouraged.  I  went  ahead  with  it,  until 
one  day  I  discovered  I 
could  lay  off  my  glasses 
for   good.      It   was   the 
happiest  moment  of  my 
life." 

These  inspiring  re- 
sults bring  a  message 
of  hope  to  many  who 
are  troubled  with  weak 
eyes  or  poor  sight. 

Over  80,000  Copies  of  this  Book  Sold 


Macfadden  Book  Co.,  Inc..  Dept.  WG-7 
205  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Money-Sack 
Offer 


Send  me  a  copy  of  Strengthening  the  Eyes.    I  will  pay  the 

postman  $3,  plus  postal  charges,  upon  delivery  of  the  book. 

It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  dissatisfied  with  the  book,  I  can 

return  it  within  five  days  and  you  will  refund  my  $3  at  once. 

(We  pay  postage  on  all  cash  orders) 


Name 

Address.. 


City State 

Foreign  and  Canadian  orders  cash  in  advance.     Approval 
J  privilege  applies  only  to  continental  United  States. 


From  This  Unique  Book 

The  methods  suggested  herein  are  not 
only  practical,  they  are  scientific  and  have 
been  proved  capable  of  so  strengthening 
the  eyes  that  "eye-crutches,"  as  I  have 
learned  to  call  eye-glasses,  will  in  very 
many  cases  not  be  needed. 
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Olivia  DeHavilland  and  Charles  Winninger  as  they  appeared  on  a  recent 
CBS  Screen  Guild  Theatre  program.     Olivia  really  can  play  the  violin. 


( Continued 
out  of  things  no  one  else  would  think 
of  using  for  the  purpose.  Besides  the 
violin  and  trumpet,  he  plays  the  fol- 
lowing so-called  instruments:  saw, 
balloon,  musical  bass  drum,  bicycle 
pump,  and  "poobaphone,"  which  is  a 
kind  of  slip  horn  he  invented  himself 
while  he  was  playing  with  Louis  Pri- 
ma's  band  in  1928. 

"Curly"  Campbell  plays  many  types 
of  stringed  instruments  and  sings  the 
baritone  parts  in  the  trio.  He's  twen- 
ty-nine years  old  and  was  born  in 
Belew's  Creek,  N.  C.  That's  near 
Winston -Salem,  the  big  tobacco  mar- 
ket, and  he  spent  his  boyhood  raising 
the  tobacco  plant.  He  still  does,  on 
his  big  farm  in  North  Carolina. 

"Tex"  Martin,  who  plays  the  bass 


from  page  4) 
fiddle  and  hot  guitar,  doesn't  come 
from  Texas  any  more  than  Montana 
Jack  comes  from  Montana.  He  was 
born  in  Chenoa,  Illinois,  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  before  joining  the 
Ramblers  traveled  all  over  the  coun- 
try with  different  bands.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  featured  soloist  with  a 
Spanish  orchestra.  "Tex"  is  a  great 
lover  of  baseball  and  a  fine  pitcher 
himself,  as  well  as  a  good  swimmer 
and  high  diver. 

The  Ramblers  have  written  their 
own  songs  for  years,  and  recently 
compiled  a  book  containing  the  words 
and  music  of  twenty  of  their  most 
popular  numbers.  Besides  broad- 
casting on  WBT  they  make  best-sell- 
ing records  for  Bluebird. 


The  monthly  report  from  our  style 
scout  says  that  Ruth  Bailey,  smart 
young  .society  actress  who  plays  Rose 
Kransky  in  The  Guiding  Light,  gets 
the  special  award  for  the  trickiest  of 
lapel  ornaments.  It's  a  tiny  living 
potted  cactus,  a  souvenir  of  Ruth's  re- 
cent trip  to  Florida.  She  waters  it 
with  an  eye-dropper.  Muriel  Brem- 
ner — Frederika  Lang  of  The  Guiding 
Light — wins  an  A-plus  style  rating 
with  her  new  straw  hat,  tiny  and 
close-fitting  and  pure  white  in  color. 
It  is  gayly  decorated  with  scarlet  pop- 
pies and  yards  of  navy  blue  maline 
veiling,  and  she  wears  it  with  a  navy 
blue  suit  and  a  chubby  scarf  of  blue 
fox.  Irma  Glen,  NBC  organist,  offers 
the  prize  idea  for  amateur  gardening 
wear.  Her  blue  denim  overall  set  con- 
sists of  three-quarter-length  slacks 
and  a  matching  coat  made  in  coolie 
style.  The  suit  is  trimmed  with  an 
edging  of  red  bandanna  around  the 
cuffs  and  the  slashed  pockets.  On 
extra  warm  days  Irma  plans  to  shed 
the  coat  and  substitute  a  bandanna 
bra,  matching  the  trimming. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— A  year  ago 
Rosemay  Barck  was  a  Junior  student 
at  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  in 
Finland.  Today  she  is  the  newest 
member  of  the  dramatic  staff  of  sta- 
tion KQV,  in  Pittsburgh,  and  has  had 
the  thrill  of  acting  in  a  broadcast  play 
which  she  herself  wrote. 

Rosemay  came  to  America  as  the 
successful  applicant  for  a  scholarship 
offered  by  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  in  Pittsburgh  to  some  Finnish 
student.  She  left  her  war-torn  coun- 
try on  October  11,  1940,  sailing  to  the 
United  States  by  way  of  Iceland  on  a 
Finnish  freighter,  the  Veli-Ragnar. 
Soon  after  she  entered  the  Pennsyl- 
vania College  for  Women  her  jour- 
nalism instructor  assigned  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  the  task  of  writing  an 
original  play  for  radio. 

Rosemay's  play  was  about  Finland 
and  the  reaction  of  Finland's  young 
people  to  the  war.  Its  title  was  "They 
Did  Not  Want. to  Die,"  and  it  was  so 
dramatic  that  the  College  Work-Shop 
chose  it  for  production  over  KQV, 
casting  Rosemay  herself  in  the  lead- 
ing role.  As  the  result  of  her  dramatic 
ability,  her  pleasing  accent  and  her 
knack  for  writing,  KQV  offered  her  a 
job  on  its  dramatic  staff. 

Only  twenty-three  years  old,  Rose- 
may is  an  accomplished  linguist, 
speaking  Swedish,  English,  and  Ger- 
man, besides  her  native  tongue.  Her 
knowledge  of  German  came  in  handy 
when  she  played  a  German  officer's 
wife  in  a  play  specially  written  for  a 
Greek  War  Relief  program  broadcast 
over  KQV  in  April.  She  will  graduate 
from  Pennsylvania  College  for  Wo- 
men this  June,  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  Until  August  she  plans 
to  remain  with  KQV,  but  then  she 
will  go  back  to  Helsingfors  and  study 
there  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Her  parents  are  still  living  in  Hel- 
singfors, and  she  has  two  brothers  who 
served  in  the  Finnish  army  during  the 
war  with  Russia.  Rosemay  herself 
served  as  secretary  to  Leland  Stowe 
and  three  British  war  correspondents 
throughout  the  Russian  campaign  in 
Finland. 

*       *       * 

Ted  Collins  leaned  back  in  his  office 
chair  the  other  day  and  told  me  he 
may  go  to  Hollywood  this  summer  to 
produce  a  movie.  Ted's  an  ardent 
movie  fan — so  much  so  he  doesn't  be- 
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lieve  television  will  ever  get  any- 
where because  it  falls  so  far  short  of 
the  expert  standards  set  by  Holly- 
wood. 

*       *       * 

Mrs.  Ollie  Andrews,  mother  of  the 
Andrews  Sisters,  is  branching  out  as 
a  business  woman.  A  few  months  ago, 
partly  for  fun  and  partly  to  remind 
folks  that  her  daughters  were  in  the 
movie,  "Buck  Privates,"  she  made  a 
clown  doll,  dressed  it  up  like  an  army 
rookie,  named  it  "Buck  Private,"  and 
sent  it  to  Fort  Dix.  The  doll  was 
such  a  hit  that  now  she's  planning  to 
make  it  in  large  quantities  for  sale. 


Haven  MacQuarrie,  Your  Marriage 
Club  master  of  ceremonies,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  new  slogan  adopted  by 
the  city  of  Omaha.  When  Your  Mar- 
riage Club,  touring  around  the  coun- 
try, did  a  broadcast  from  the  Nebraska 
metropolis,  Haven  used  the  phrase 
"The  Great  Outpost  of  the  East  and 
West"  in  his  opening  speech.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  liked  it  so  well 
they  grabbed  it  and  had  it  printed  on 
all  their  stationery. 

*       *       * 

It  could  only  happen  in  radio:  When 
Genevieve  Rowe  was  the  singing  star 
of  the  Johnny  Presents  program,  her 
contract  forbade  her  to  accept  any 
other  commercial  assignment.  How- 
ever, she  was  on  the  unsponsored  Gay 
Nineties  Revue  under  the  name  of 
Jenny  Lynn,  and  when  that  program 
got  a  new  sponsor  she  was  signed  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  cast  under  the 
false  name.  Then  Johnny  Presents 
changed  its  formula  and  there  was  no 
singing  spot  on  it  for  Genevieve.  Thus, 
a  well-known  singer's  only  network 
program  now  is  one  on  which  she  ap- 
pears under  an  assumed  name,  Jenny 
Lynn. 

*       *       * 

PHILADELPHIA  —  When  Roger 
Williams,  station  KYW's  tenor  soloist, 
first  took  an  audition  he  was  so  scared 
that  he  opened  his  mouth  and  not  a 
sound  came  out.  But  that  was  in  1929, 
and  Roger  has  acquired  enough  poise 
and  experience  since  to  make  him  one 
of  Philadelphia's  most  popular  stars. 

Roger  has  been  singing  over  KYW 
since  1935,  averaging  ten  programs  a 
week.  Besides  his  radio  work,  he 
appears  per-  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Ed   Letson  sings  and   broadcasts 
the  news  over  KDYL,  Salt  Lake. 


You'll  find  a  Thrilling  Promise  of 
Loveliness  in  the  Camay 

MILDSOAP'DIET! 


w 


Photograph  by  David  Berns 

This  lovely  bride  is  Mrs.  George  J.  Langley,  Jr.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  "The  Camay  'Mild- 
Soap'  Diet  has  done  so  much  for  my  skin,"  says  Mrs.  Langley.  "I  know  it  has  helped 
me  to  look  more  beautiful.  I  advise  every  woman  who  wants  a  lovelier  skin  to  try  it." 


Even  girls  with  sensitive  skin  can 
profit  by  exciting  beauty  idea — 
developed  from  advice  of  skin  spe- 
cialists, praised   by  lovely  brides! 

SO  MANY  WOMEN  cloud  their  beauty 
through  improper  cleansing  . . .  use  a 
soap  not  as  mild  as  a  beauty  soap  should 
be.  "My  skin  is  so  responsive  to  the 
Camay  'Mild-Soap'  Diet"  says  this  lovely 
bride.  "It  seems  so  much  fresher-looking!' 

Mrs.  Langley  is  so  right.  Skin  special- 
ists recommend  a  regular  cleansing  rou- 
tine with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And  Camay 
is  milder  by  actual  test  than  10  other 
popular  beauty  soaps.  That's  why  we  say 
-"Go  on  the  'Mild-Soap'  Diet." 


Every  single  day,  twice  a  day,  give  your 
skin  Camay's  gentle  cleansing  care.  Be 
constant— put  your  entire  confidence  in 
Camay.  And  in  a  few  short  weeks  you 
may  hope  to  see  a  lovelier  you. 


THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


/ 


Camay  is  milder  by  actual  recorded  test  —  in  tests  against  ten 
other  popular  beauty  soaps  Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  them! 


U 


Go  on  the 
CAMAY 
MILD- 
SOAP" 
DIET! 


Work  Camay's  milder  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special 
attention  to  nose,  base  of  the 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  and  then 
sixty  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


Then,  while  you  sleep,  the  tiny 
pore  openings  are  free  to  func- 
tion for  natural  beauty.  In  the 
morning— one  more  quick  ses- 
sion with  this  milder  Camay. 
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At  the  broadcast,  Linda  was  conscious  only  of 
his  dark  eyes,  deep  and  burning,  of  his  romantic 
voice  speaking  of  love— offering  temptation  to  a 
beautiful  woman  who  was  hungry  for  admiration 


AT  LAST  you  are  asleep,  George. 
/A  The  room  is  very  quiet  now. 
J  *  All  the  words  and  tears  have 
faded  into  nothing  in  the  night.  I 
should  be  there  beside  you,  asleep, 
too.    But  I  cannot  sleep. 

I  have  a  strange  feeling  that  I 
must  put  it  all  down,  as  it  hap- 
pened, so  you  can  read  it  and  know 
all  the  things  you  don't  know  now. 
Being  a  doctor,  you'll  understand 
better  than  I  do,  why  I  have  to  do 
this.  All  I  know  is  that  I  must  tell 
you. 

Where  shall  I  begin — the  day  I 
met  Les?  I  told  you  about  that  the 
same  day.  Do  you  remember?  No, 
how  could  you  remember.  You 
were  so  tired  when  you  came  home, 
you  could  barely  keep  your  eyes 
open  long  enough  to  say  hello. 

The  day  I  met  Les.  That  was  the 
day  I  returned  the  corrected  proofs 
for  the  second  edition  of  your  book 
to  the  publishers.  I  did  that  in  the 
morning  and  after  it  was  done,  I 
felt  sort  of  at  loose  ends.  I'd  been 
to  the  beauty  parlor  the  day  before 
and  I  couldn't  get  hold  of  Julie  or 
Helene,  so  finally,  I  decided  to  have 
an  extravagant  lunch  and  go  to  a 
matinee.  I  felt  like  indulging 
myself. 

The  restaurant  in  the  hotel  was 
full.  I  could  have  gone  somewhere 
else,  but  I  chose  to  wait  in  the  lobby 
until  there  was  a  table  for  me.  I 
didn't  have  anything  better  to  do. 
Besides,  I'd  always  liked  that  hotel, 
with  its  luxurious  atmosphere  and 
the  smart,  glamorous  people  who 
go  there. 

As  I  was  sitting  there,  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  women 
I've  ever  seen  came  toward  me,  her 
hand  outstretched.  "Linda,  darling!" 
she  said.  "You  haven't  changed  a 
bit.     How  are  you?" 

It  was  Kathy  Andrews.  But  so 
changed.  You  remember  her,  George 
—one  of  my  sorority  sisters  at  col- 
lege. I  think  you  once  said  about 
her  that  she  wouldn't  have  an  easy 
time  in  life,  that  she'd  always  be 
struggling  for  something  she  didn't 
have.  And  I  think  I  laughed  at 
you  and  scolded  you  for  trying  to 
impress  me  with  your  wisdom.  Now, 
I  know  you  were  right. 

Even  that  day,  I  noticed  some- 
thing   tense    about    her,    a    sort    of 
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brittleness.  Everything  about  her 
was  too  perfect  to  go  very  deep. 
Her  eyes  were  brilliant  and  quick 
and  restless.  She  was  telling  me 
about  what  she'd  been  doing  since 
I  last  saw  her  and  the  words 
tumbled  and  sparkled  much  more 
than  they  need  have. 

Not  that  she  hasn't  had  an  ex- 
citing life.  It  sounded  like  one  of 
those  unbelievable  movie  stories. 
Kathy,  starting  as  a  stenographer, 
then  writing,  then  acting  on  the 
stage  and  radio,  and  ending  up  by 
marrying  one  of  the  vice  presidents 
of  a  radio  network.  All  this  in  four, 
short  years.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a 
little  commonplace  and  dull,  listen- 
ing to  her. 

Suddenly,  a  man  was  standing 
before  us  and  saying,  "I'm  terribly 
sorry,  Kathy.  I  was  held  up  at  a 
rehearsal." 

Kathy's  eyes  darted  up  at  him, 
then  back  at  me.  There  was  an 
awkward  silence,  then  Kathy  in- 
troduced us,  very  formally. 

"Linda,  may  I  present  Mr.  Cava- 
naugh?  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mrs. 
Burrey."  She  stressed  the  Mrs.  just 
a  little.'. 

I  smiled  up  at  him  quite  casually. 
And  then,  surprisingly,  I  was  con- 
scious only  of  a  pair  of  dark  eyes, 


deep  and  burning,  and  the  feeling 
that  I  was  slowly  sinking  into  their 
depths. 

"If  you've  got  to  broadcast  at 
three,  we'd  better  have  our  lunch, 
Les,"  Kathy  said.  Her  voice  was 
sharp  and  cut  through  the  strange 
fuzziness  in  my  head.  Les  Cava- 
naugh smiled. 

"Won't  you  have  lunch  with  us?" 
he  asked  me. 

Thoughtlessly,  I  said  yes.  That 
it  was  a  mistake  I  discovered  as  soon 
as  we  sat  down.  Kathy  was  irritated. 
All  through  lunch,  she  insisted  on 
talking  to  me.  She  rattled  on  and 
on  about  the  things  we'd  done  at 
college.      (Continued  on  page  52) 
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"S-eorge,  believe  me,"  I  said.  "You've  got  to 
believe  me,  darling.  I  never  loved  him,  never. 
I   love  you.     I  never  want  to  see   him  again." 


JULY,    1941 


I  was  eager  to  get  »~*-™?S£S&  ^S 
noticed  the  change  in  me,  ta*  . I  rtoppe tt 
the  new  frock  I'd  been  admiring  in  the  winno 

"SK mXrTSched  by  the  magic  .,  her  «rst 

jfu .  ^.ited  »h  B^-sacas* 

acting  on  a  crazy  sort  of  impulse,  aewucu 

t°SiLhd0Mother  and  Dad  were  already  at  dinner 
when  I  came  into  the  dining  room.  They  all  looked 
S  me,  unbelieving,  almost,  but  it  was  Grace  who  said 
the  words  I  had  waited  too  long  to  hear: 
"Why,  Jeannie,  you're  pretty— really  P^tty- 
I  tried  to  hide  the  blush  I  felt  burn  my  cheeks.  And 
finally  the  spotlight  of  family  curiosity  left  me  when 
Grace  began  to  talk  about  Jerry  and  the  fun  they  d 
had  together  the  night  before.  I  followed  her  upstairs 
after  supper  to  help  her  dress.  She  begged  me  to  tell 
her  about  the  man  who  had  made  me  turn  into  a 
glamour  girl  overnight.  She  wouldn't  believe  me  when 
I  tried  to  explain.  Then  I  met  each  of  her  questions 
with  a  knowing  smile  and,  at  last,  she  gave  up. 

As  I  watched  her  deftly  apply  her  lip-stick,  I  asked 
her  where  she  and  Jerry  were  going.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  by  her  answer: 

"Oh,  I'm  not  seeing  Jerry  tonight.  He  had  to  leave 
town  for  a  few  days  so  he's  sending  around  an  old 
friend,  Hal  Worley,  to  keep  an  eye. on  me.  I've  never 
met  him,  but  from  the  way  Jerry  talked,  he  must  be 
terrific." 

I  wanted  to  ask  her  more  about  Hal  but  just  then  we 
heard  the  doorbell  ring.  I  ran  down  to  answer  it  and, 
trying  desperately  to  sound  casual,  asked  the  tall,  red- 
headed young  man  outside  to  come  in.  He  smiled  and, 
in  his  deep  warm  voice,  said: 
"I'm  Hal  Worley." 

I  only  nodded  and  said,  "I  know."  His  face,  snub- 
nose,  freckles  and  all,  fell  a  little: 

"Oh — and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  surprise.  You're 
not  at  all  as  Jerry  described  you." 
"Well,  it's  little  wonder — " 

"No,  ma'am  .  .  .  Not  a  bit.  Jerry  ought  to  get  himself 
a  pair  of  glasses." 

"I  don't  think  he  really  needs  them.  You  see  .  .  ." 
But  he  wouldn't  let  me  finish.  "I  see — but  he  doesn't. 
Why  he  didn't  come  anywhere  near  doing  justice  to 
you." 

"But  Jerry  didn't  .  .  ." 

"Jerry  didn't  do  a  lot  of  things.  But  we're  going  to 
make  up  for  that  tonight,  aren't  we,  Grace?" 

So  Hal  thought  I  was  Grace,  yet  his  compliments 
were  meant  for  me!  But  I  shook  my  head: 
"I  don't  think  so." 

"You're  not  angry  at  me  for  calling  you  Grace,  are 
you?  After  all,  I  feel  as  though  I've  known  you  for 
years.  Do  you  realize  that  ever  since  I've  known  Jerry, 
he's  done  nothing  but  talk  about  you.  It  was  Grace 
this  and  Grace  that.  I'm  afraid  I  got  a  little  tired  of  it 
after  a  while." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  that.  "I  shouldn't  wonder." 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  rang  your  bell  tonight, 
I  had  my  doubts." 

The  experience  of  talking  and  laughing  with  a  man 
who  seemed  to  like  me  immediately  was  so  new  and 
thrilling  that  I  determined  to  let  the  deception  continue 
for  a  few  more  minutes.  After  all,  I  was  harming  no 
one  with  my  trifling  masquerade— and  this  flattering 
small-talk  meant  so  much  to  me.  More  than  I  had  ever 
realized. 

"And  now?" 

"Well,  now  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  wonderful 
evening." 

Hal's  tone  was  so  sincere,  so  completely  honest  that 
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The  words  tumbled  over  each  other  as  I  pleaded 

"Grace,  please — let  me  take  your  place — tonight." 


I  tried  again: 

"You're  making  a  mistake.  I'm  .  .  ." 

Again  he  interrupted. 

"No  I'm  not." 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  take  me  out?" 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  it?  Now,  not  another 
word  out  of  you,  Grace.  Just  hurry  and  get  your  things 
because  I'll  be  holding  my  breath  until  you  get  back." 

I  ran  up  the  steps  and  breathlessly  burst  in  on  Grace. 
All  ready  to  go,  she  had  her  hat  in  her  hand.  She 
smiled  when  she  noticed  my  excitement. 

"Looks  like  he  made  quite  an  impression  on  you, 
Jean.  What's  he  like?" 

I  tried  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  She  instantly 
assumed,  of  course,  that  I  had  told  Hal  the  truth  before 
I  had  come  upstairs.  But  when  I  confessed  that  I  had 
never  quite  succeeded  in  doing  that,  she  good-na- 
turedly shrugged  her  shoulders  and  started  down.  I 
stopped  her  before  she  could  leave  the  room.  The 
impulse  that  had  made  me  continue  the  masquerade 
gripped  me  tightly.  My  words  tumbled  over  each  other 
as  I  begged  Grace  to  grant  me  the  most  important  favor 
I  had  ever  asked. 

"Grace,  I've  never  asked  you  for  anything  before—- 
but  just  this  once,  let  me  pretend  I'm  you!  The  moment 
Hal  walked  into  the  house,  something  happened  to  me- 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  didn't  envy  you  all  the 
boys  you  know— all  the  dates  you've  had.  Grace— 
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please — let  me  take  your  place.  Please — just  for 
tonight!" 

My  heart  stopped  while  I  waited  for  Grace  to  answer. 
Nothing  had  ever  meant  this  much  to  me.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  had  met  the  other  men  who  had  come  to  call 
for  Grace.  None  of  them  had  made  me  tremble  with 
a  wild  excitement  just  by  smiling  at  me.  I  had  never 
felt  that  I  would  shrivel  up  and  die  inside  unless  I 
he.ard  a  man's  deep,  happy  voice  again. 

Grace  looked  searchingly  at  me.  She  could  see  what 
had  happened.  Without  a  word,  she  placed  her  bag 
back  on  the  dresser  and  put  down  her  hat. 
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"Jeannie — he's  all  yours.  But  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice — don't  carry  this  masquerade  too  far.  You  might 
find  yourself  involved  in  something  that's  way  over 
your  head." 

I  was  already  at  the  door.  But  I  turned  for  a  second: 
"Oh,  Grace; — don't  worry.  I'll  unmask  the  first  chance 
I  get." 

Her  words  followed  me  down  the  steps. 

"Don't  forget.  Remember  what  happened  to  Cinder- 
ella when  she  waited  too  long!" 

But  sitting  beside  Hal  in  his  car  I  forgot  everything. 
Everything  except  the  thought  that  I  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be.  None  of  the  parties  and  fun  and  men 
I  had  missed  meant  anything  to  me  now.  I  was  glad — 
so  gloriously  glad— that  I  had  never  kissed  a  man 
before.  Happy  that  the  man's  arms  to  guide  me  in  the 
dance  steps  I  had  so  laboriously  learned  alone  should 
be  Hal's.  I  couldn't  tell  him  now  that  I  wasn't  Grace. 
Perhaps  he  would  feel  that  I  had  tricked  him.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  understand.  That  was  a  mistake.  A  bad 
mistake.  But  I  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  that  then. 

Hal  had  tickets  for  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club. 
It  was  only  a  short  drive  from  our  house.  Yet  each 
minute  seemed  to  stretch  out  into  a  delicious  eternity. 
Outwardly,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  ride. 
Hal  talked  a  lot  about  Jerry.  How  they'd  met  in  college 
and  roomed  together  and  what  a  swell  fellow  my 
"fiance"  was.  Bundled  up  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  didn't 
answer.  They  spun  in  rhythm  with  the  whir  of  the  tires 
on  the  road.  Intuitively  I  knew — just  as  something  had 
driven  me  to  the  beauty  shop  and  the  new  dress — that 
Hal  must  have  known  what  I  felt  and  felt  it,  too.  There 
was  a  magnetic  pull  of  two  personalities  to  each  other. 
It  was  as  if  the  same  electric  current  had  passed 
through  us  both  at  exactly  the  same  time.  I  felt  it  when 
I  accidentally  brushed  Hal's  hand  and  when  he  held 
my  arm  to  help  me  from  the  car. 

As  we  went  in  the  orchestra  was  playing  a  waltz.  No 
setting  could  have  been  more  perfect.  Candles  flickered 
gracefully  on  the  small  tables.  The  waxed  floor  glis- 
tened and  shone  like  yellow  ice.  We  were  shown  to  our 
table  and  Hal  ordered  wine.  His  face,  with  the  candle's 
flame  making  odd  shadows  on  it,  looked  strange  as  he 
held  up  his  glass  and  said: 

"To  you  and  Jerry,  Grace." 

With  a  recklessness  I  didn't  know  I  possessed,  I 
smiled  and  whispered: 

"No,  to  you  and  me,  Hal.  Just  for  tonight." 

We  sipped  our  wine  and  danced  and  talked.  I  had 
never  thought  that  happiness  could  come  close  enough 
for  me  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.  It  was  a  writer's  love 
story  come  to  life — a  dream  that  was  as  real  and  solid 
as  the  white  napery  and  the  gleaming  silverware.  What 
did  we  talk  about?  Why  did  we  laugh  so  much?  Why 
did  contentment  fill  our  eyes  like  tears  and  like  tears 
seem  to  well  up  and  spill  over?  I  don't  know.  A  man 
and  a  girl  in  love  should  never  know.  I  remember  only 
the  beautiful  magic  of  the  moments.  That  thrill  which 
comes  only  once,  the  thrill  of  slipping  into  Hal's  arms 
for  the  first  time  when  we  danced. 

The  hours  went  by  too  quickly.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  almost  midnight.  And  then  I  remembered 
Grace's  last  warning  sentence— "remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Cinderella  when  she  waited  too  long!"  Had  I 
waited  too  long?  I  was  suddenly  afraid.  I  had  gambled 
with  love  and  love  was  not  meant  for  those  who  played 
with  it.  I  was  silent  and  quiet  and  Hal,  so  kind  and 
considerate,  was  quick  to  notice  it: 

"What's  the  matter,  Grace?  Aren't  you  having  fun? 

"Oh  Hal,  I'm  having  so  much  fun.  Are  you?" 

His  smile  was  lopsided  and  it  seemed  to  go  with  his 
burnished    hair    and    the    (Continued    on   page    76) 
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She  must  hove  sex  appeal,  lovely  gowns  and 
a  way  with  the  customers.  But  what  is 
a  famous  band  singer's  life  really  like? 
The  answer  is  revealed  in  this  true  story 


JIMMY  DORSEY'S  band  is  play- 
ing in  your  home  town.  The 
floor  is  crowded,  the  music  is 
gay,  romantic,  pulse-quickening.  I 
stand  up  and  come  to  the  micro- 
phone to  sing  the  chorus.  Maybe 
Bob  Eberly  is  with  me  and  we  do 
a  duet.  Some  of  you  watch  us  as 
we  sing,  some  of  you  go  on  dancing. 

And  you  wonder,  I  suppose,  what 
kind  of  a  girl  I  am,  what  kind  of  a 
life  I  lead  when  I'm  out  of  the  spot- 
light. What  my  thoughts  and  dreams 
are,  what  friends  I  have,  whether  or 
not  I'm  in  love  .  .  . 

It's  funny,  but  do  you  know  I 
wonder  almost  precisely  the  same 
things  about  you — you  girls  out 
there  on  the  floor,  dancing  in  the 
arms  of  your  best  boy-friends. 

Your  life  is  almost  as  strange  to 
me  as  mine  is  to  you. 

I'm  twenty-one  years  old,  and  I've 
been  singing  professionally  .with 
dance  bands  ever  since  I  was  barely 
sixteen.    I  jumped  straight  from  be- 


ing not  much  more  than  a  child  into 
a  position  in  which  all  the  respon- 
sibility for  my  conduct  was  my  own. 
I  grew  up  overnight. 

I've  had  the  thrill  of  wearing 
beautiful  clothes  and  singing  with 
one  of  the  nation's  most  famous 
dance  orchestras,  and  I've  had  the 
weariness  of  jolting  all  night  long  in 
a  stuffy  bus.  Every  Friday  night  I 
stand  at  the  microphone  in  an  NBC 
playhouse,  and  I  know  that  listeners 
to  Your  Happy  Birthday  are  hearing 
me  from  coast  to  coast,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  envying  me.  I 
have  the  friendship  of  people  whose 
names  are  in  every  gossip-column — 
and  I  know  hours  when  I'm  tired 
and  lonely. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  life  that's  ex- 
citing and  glamorous  and  difficult 
and  discouraging,  by  turns.  But 
what  life  isn't?  I  wouldn't  ex- 
change it  for  any  other. 

I  was  born  in  Lima,  Ohio,  but 
when  I  was  six  we  moved  to  Toledo. 


I  had  one  older  sister,  one  younger 
one,  and  a  younger  brother.  When 
I  was  thirteen  I  began  to  take  tap- 
dancing  lessons,  and  in  a  few 
months  I  was  good  enough  to  branch 
out  and  begin  teaching  other  pupils 
not  much  older  than  I  was.  It  was 
only  a  hobby,  though,  just  like  my 
elder  sister  Alice's  singing.  Dad 
wasn't  rich,  by  any  means,  but  it 
wasn't  necessary  for  his  children  to 
work. 

Alice  used  to  sing  now  and  then 
over  a  Toledo  radio  station,  and  at 
country-club  dances  and  other  local 
social  affairs.  If — as  occasionally 
happened — she  had  two  chances  to 
work  on  the  same  night  she'd  let 
me  take  her  place  on  the  less  im- 
portant job.  We  had  fun — a  couple 
of  kids  indulging  the  exhibitionist 
instinct  that  every  youngster  pos- 
sesses. 

Then,  when  I  was  fifteen,  Dad  fell 
ill.  Seriously,  desperately  ill.  He 
was  in  the  hospital  four  months,  and 
all  the  family's  savings  were  swept 
right  out  of  existence.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  four  months  we  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  well,  and  Alice 
and  Glen  Hardman  were  married. 
Glen  worked  in  the  radio  station 
where  Alice  used  to  sing,  and  for  a 
long  time  they'd  wanted  to  marry. 
It  seemed  all  right,  we  were  all  so 
sure  Dad  was  on  his  way  to  recov- 
ery. 

Two  weeks  after  their  marriage 
Dad's  illness  took  a  turn  for  the 
worse,  and  he  died. 

The  day  after  his  funeral  I  ac- 
cepted a  job  singing  with  Jimmy 
Richards'  band.  It  had  first  been 
offered  to  Alice. 

I  was  numb.  Things  had  hap- 
pened so  swiftly — one  devastating 
change  in  my  life  had  followed  so 
fast  on  the  heels  of  another — that  I 
didn't  have  time  to  feel  or  think.    I 
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neither  wanted  to  take  the  job  nor 
to  refuse  it.  It  was  there,  for  some- 
body to  take,  and  it  didn't  seem 
right  to  tear  Alice  away  from  her 
bridegroom  and  send  her  touring 
around  Ohio  with  a  band.  Yet  we 
had  to  have  money,  because  there 
just  wasn't  any  left.  If  things  had 
been  different  I  probably  would 
have  been  wild  with  enthusiasm  and 
excitement.  But  now  it  was  only  a 
job. 

I  found  out,  before  long,  that  I 
wasn't  going  to  have  much  time  to 
think  about  the  old  days.  Jimmy's 
was  a  small  outfit  that  skipped 
around  Ohio  and  into  neighboring 
states  like  a  jumping  bean.  We'd 
stay  two  nights  in  Mansfield,  one  in 
Bucyrus,  another  two  in  Lima,  mak- 
ing the  hops  in  between  by  bus  or 
train,  whichever  was  handiest.  After 
a  week  of  it  I  could  hardly  remem- 
ber any  other  kind  of  life. 

Before  I  joined  the  band,  Mother 
had  taken  (Continued  on  page  50) 
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Helen  O'Connell  stars  with 
Jimmy  Dorsey's  bond  on  Your 
Happy  Birthday,  Friday,  9:30  P.M., 
E.D.S.T.,  over  NBC-blue,  spon- 
sored by  Twenty  Grand  Cigarettes. 


MARY  NOBLE  pulled  a  sock 
over  her  hand,  and  looked 
critically  at  the  hole  in  its 
heel,  rather  big,  was  it  worth  mend- 
ing? She  tilted  her  head  on  one 
side,  and  her  mouth,  that  beautiful 
tender  mouth  of  hers,  curved  into 
a  smile.  She  let  the  sock  and  darn- 
ing wool  drop  into  her  lap,  and  her 
hands  lay,  relaxed  and  quiet,  upon 
them. 

She  was  still  smiling  as  she 
glanced  around  the  shabby  room, 
and  through  the  half  open  door  into 
the  small  kitchen.  Strange  that  this 
little  apartment,  her  house  dress, 
even  the  dinner  she  must  prepare 
soon  should  give  her  a  sense  of 
security,  of  contentment.  No,  not 
strange,  not  really  strange;  for  the 
first  time  in  five  years  of  marriage 
she  felt  like  a  real  wife  with  her 
home  duties  and  a  husband  who  re- 
turned at  regular  hours.  And  more 
than  that,  she  had  known  long,  un- 
disturbed hours  with  Larry,  safe  in 
their  own  world,  unmolested  by  the 
urgent  engagements,  the  stress  and 
strain  of  a  life  which  had  always 
come  between  them,  forcing  them 
apart  until  now. 

She  lifted  the  sock  and  began  to 
mend  the  tiny  hole  that  had  worked 
into  the  heel.  Did  most  women 
really  find  such  tasks  drab  and  stu- 
pid? But  not  when  every  moment 
before  of  your  marriage  had  been 
devoted  solely  to  helping  your  hus- 
band fight  through  his  hectic  exis- 
tence towards  the  goal  of  glittering 
success.  Then  the  drabness  and 
stupidness  were  wiped  out  by  a 
complete  happiness  in  this  quiet  life 
so  unexpectedly  forced  upon  her. 
If  only  her  baby  were  here  to  make 
her  a  real  mother  as  well  as  a  real 
wife.  That  would  be  true  happi- 
ness—  To  have  Larry,  her  famous 
husband,  all  her  own,  and  Larry 
junior,  their  son,  here  to  love  and 
tend  and  to  watch. 

Mary  looked  up,  her  eyes  dark 
with  her  thoughts.  No,  she  could 
not  ask  for  this  interlude  of  peace 
to  be  more  than  just  that:  an  inter- 
lude. Larry  must  begin  to  make 
money  soon;  the  treatments  for  the 
baby  were  so  agonizingly  expensive. 
They  would  have  to  be  continued 
if  he  were  ever  to  be  well  and 
strong.  Perhaps,  she  had  not  taken 
proper  care  of  herself  before  his 
birth?  The  doctors  had  never  said 
so,  but  her  anxious  heart  told  her 
that  might  be  the  reason  for  his 
weakness.  She  had  done  her  best, 
but  there  had  been  so  much  forced 
upon  her  last  summer  during  the 
season  at  Westport;  she  had  had  to 
handle  all  the  business  arrange- 
ments; she  had  had  to  face  and 
overcome  such  strong  antagonism 
directed  against  them  from  some  of 
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Always  Mary  Noble  had  shared  her  famous 
husband  with  other  women,  but  now  a  new 
and  passionate  love  had  been  offered  her 
and   she   must   choose,   once   and   for   all — 
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the  local  people — and  the  night  the 
theater  had  burned  had  been  filled 
with  terror  and  effort.  Mary  sighed. 
If  only  that  had  been  all!  The  dis- 
astrous summer  had  been  followed 
by  Larry's  mistaken  venture  into 
the  motion  picture  field.  Would  he 
ever  learn  to  judge  people?  She 
had  felt  from  the  first  that  the 
scheme  was  false,  the  promoters 
dishonest,  but  Larry  had  laughed 
aside  her  warnings.  He  had  been  too 
anxious,  too  eager  to  get  back  on  his 
feet;  there  had  been  too  many  fail- 
ures. He  had  grasped  at  straws 
and  they  had  broken.  At  least  they 
had  paid  their  debts,  they  owed  no 
one  money,  and  the  future  was  still 
theirs — Mary  glanced  at  the  clock 
and  laid  aside  her  sewing. 

"Time  to  get  dinner."  She  felt 
unreasonably  gay  and  Larry  would 
be  so  mystified  by  her  happiness. 
No  man,  perhaps,  could  understand 
that  the  sweet  intimacy  of  their  life 
more  than  compensated  for  their 
poverty.  The  stake  was  Larry's  ex- 
istence and  at  present  he  felt  de- 
feated, a  failure.  Despondency  was 
creeping  over  him.  a  heavy  cloud  of 


The  romance  that  has  thrilled 
a    million    listeners    told    al    a 


despair.  She  knew  it  must  be  part 
of  her  task  to  help  him  regain  his 
place  in  that  life  which,  in  a  way, 
she  longed  to  leave  forever. 

Had  it  really  been  five  years  since 
the  hot  September  day  they'd  mar- 
ried? Five  years  of  pain,  of  hap- 
piness, and  the  almost  unbearable 
joy  when  their  baby — their  son — 
was  born  to  them.  Five  years  when 
Larry  Noble  was  a  star — a  star 
whose  name  gave  secret  dreams  to 
women  he  had  never  met,  a  star 
who  filled  theaters  whenever  he 
opened  in  a  new  play.  Five  years 
that  had  ended,  as  it  seemed 
strangely  to  happen  to  so  many 
idols,  in  this  insecurity — this  unno- 
ticed corner — and  yet  in  happiness 
too. 

Her  thoughts  ran  on,  her  hands 
now  busy  with  the  vegetables  as 
she  put  them  into  the  water  that  was 
beginning  to  boil  ...  as  she  placed 
the  silverware  on  the  kitchen  table. 
Then  she  glanced  up  quickly.  The 
door  had  opened  and  Larry  was 
standing  across  the  room  from  her. 
Always,  when  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Larry  coming  towards  her,  a 
quick  deep  sense  of  exaltation  swept 
through  her  until  she  was  forced  to 
hold  her  breath.  So  handsome,  with 
a  quality  of  sensitiveness  that  took 
away  any  harshness  from  his  firm 
mouth,  that  lent  his  dark  eyes  a 
brilliance  and  warmth.  But  tonight 
he  flung  his  hat  on  a  chair  with  a 
weary  gesture  and  it  was  Mary  who 
came  to  his  side,  holding  his  hands, 
looking  into  his  eyes.  She  had 
learned,  long  ago,  not  to  ask  ques- 
tions, but  rather  to  read  from  his 
face  and  manner  his  mood. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Read  in  thrilling  fiction  form  the  modern 
marriage  story  of  Backstage  Wife,  heard 
Monday  to  Friday  at  4:00  P.M.,  E.D.S.T., 
on  NBC-Red,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Lyons  Tooth- 
powder.  Illustrations  posed  by  Vivian  Fri- 
dell    os    Mary    and    Ken    Griffin    as    Larry. 


"Dinner's  all  ready,  darling,"  was 
all  she  said.  "A  very  nice  dinner, 
too.     All  the  things  you  like  best." 

He  smiled  at  her  with  his  lips,  but 
his  eyes  were  preoccupied  and 
moody.  He  mustn't  look  like  that, 
Mary  thought  with  a  pang.  He's 
too  young  to  have  that  taut,  strained 
expression.  Oh  Larry,  Larry  dear, 
why  must  you  take  things  so  in- 
tensely? But  she  knew,  even  as 
she  rebelled,  that  it  was  this  very 
faculty  of  emotional  absorption 
which  helped  to  make  him  the  fine 
actor  he  was.  Finer,  really,  than 
the  mere  fame  he  had  acquired  as  a 
popular  stage  idol.   .  .   . 

YOU'RE  wonderful,  Mary,"  he 
said,  but  his  voice  had  no  lift, 
no  life  in  it.  "Most  women  would 
tell  me  what  a  flop  I  am,  what  a 
mess  I've  made  of  everything." 

Mary  brushed  his  cheek  with  her 
slender  fingers. 

"Why  should  they  when  it  would 
be  a  lie?" 

"No."  He  shook  his  head.  "I'm 
not  the  first  one  it's  happened  to. 
I've  seen  it  with  others.  Sitting, 
waiting  to  be  called  for  a  part,  los- 
ing their  hope.  Why  haven't  I  had 
an  offer  if  anyone  had  any  faith  in 
me?  Mary,  I  can't  even  make 
enough  money  to  help  our  son — " 

Her  fingers  slipped  to  his  mouth, 
stopping  the  words  she  didn't  want 
him  to  say. 

"What  you  need  is  dinner,"  she 
exclaimed.  "Did  you  eat  any  lunch? 
You  forgot  to,  didn't  you?" 

At  the  table  Mary  urged  him  to 
talk  while  she  quietly  saw  that  he 
ate  everything  she  put  on  his  plate. 
But  he  had  nothing  to  tell  her  except 
another    day    of    futile    searching. 
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There  was  no  play  ready  for  him, 
no  producer  willing  to  back  him. 
But  tonight  Mary  refused  to  be  dis- 
couraged. She  had  learned  to  fight 
and  wait,  and  the  problem  they  now 
faced  did  not  seem  to  her  of  as 
tragic  proportions  as  had  many  of 
the  difficulties  she  had  had  to  over- 
come during  Larry's  successful 
years.  Larry,  she  knew,  would  suc- 
ceed. Her  inner  certainty  was  not 
to  be  shaken. 

Not  even  the  thought  of  their  son, 
alone  tonight,  as  he  was  every  night, 
in  a  hospital  crib  which  he  had 
never  left  since  he  was  born,  silent- 
ly struggling — though  he  could  not 
be  aware  of  it — -struggling  to  keep 
alive,  to  find  strength  and  the  health 
that  was  rightfully  his.  Only  a 
nurse's  arms  ever  held  him  now. 
But  that  too  must  change.  Soon  it 
would  be  his  mother's  arms  that 
would  hold  him.  And  when,  later, 
Larry  turned  and  took  her  in  his 
arms,  as  they  lay  side  by  side,  and 
buried  his  face  in  her  shoulder, 
Mary  felt  for  an  instant,  a  twinge 
of  shame  that  she  could  be  so  happy. 

She  pressed  her  lips  to  his  hair, 
stirred  by  his  closeness.  And  with 
sudden  clarity  she  understood  her 
husband  as  never  before;  warm 
hearted,  generous,  impulsive  as  a 
boy,  because  he  had  never  grown 
up  emotionally.  His  success  had 
been  too  easy,  his  popularity  too 
much  a  matter  of  course.  He  had 
never  had  to  fight  to  wring  victory 
from  defeat,  or  to  turn  disaster  into 
triumph.  But  strength  was  there, 
waiting  to  be  brought  out  by  the 
need  for  it  and  these  hard  days  were 
creating  a  bond  between  them 
which  happier  hours  had  failed  to 
bring.  The  joy  she  felt  as  Larry 
held  her  closer  was  a  symbol  of  a 
union  between  them  which  she  felt 
nothing  would  disrupt — ever. 


Larry  looked  into  her  radiant  face 
when  the  next  afternoon  he  had  re- 
turned early  from  another  unsuc- 
cessful round  of  the  agencies. 

"Mary,  you're  beyond  me.  Here 
you're  singing  like  a  bird,  and 
there's  nothing  to  sing  about  that 
I  know  of." 

Mary  smiled.  She  knew  she  could 
never  explain  her  feelings  to  him. 

"Maybe  I've  a  hunch,"  was  all 
she  said.  "Maybe  I've  a  hunch  that 
something  wonderful's  just  about  to 
happen." 

"It  had  better  happen  soon,  be- 
cause .   .   ." 

"There!"  Mary  exclaimed  as  the 
doorbell  shrilled,  "that  may  be  it 
now." 

She  ran  across  the  room,  and 
flung  open  the  door. 

"Oh,  it's  Dennis,"  she  called,  "and 
from  the  look  on  his  face  I  guess  I 
was  right." 

Dennis  Conroy  came  hurrying 
into  the  room. 

"What's  all  this — what  do  you 
mean?"  he  asked,  looking  from 
Mary  to  Larry. 

"Mary  had  a  hunch  that  some- 
thing good  was  on  its  way." 

"You  ought  to  be  a  fortune  teller, 
Mary — " 

"What?"  Larry  took  a  step  for- 
ward.    "What's  up,  Dennis?" 

Conroy  shook  himself  out  of  his 
coat,  and  Mary  reached  for  his  hat. 
Her  eyes  were  bright;  she  might 
have  known  that  the  break  would 
come  through  Dennis  Conroy.  their 
very  good  friend  as  well  as  a  suc- 
cessful theatrical  producer.  How 
often  in  the  past  had  he  helped 
them  over  rough  spots.  He  had 
never  lost  faith  in  Larry,  and  he 
was  a  good  business  man  who  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  She  listened 
to  Dennis  as  he  walked  excitedly 
around  the  room. 

"He's  a  find.  I  tell  you  Peter 
Darnell  will  be  famous.  A  friend 
brought  him  in  to  see  me,  and  when 
I  read  his  play — well,  it's  the  perfect 
vehicle  for  you.  And  I'm  ready  to 
back   you." 

Larry  straightened,  and  a  long 
sigh,  as  of  tension  relaxed,  escaped 
from  his  lips. 

"You're  sure,  Dennis?  Oh,  you 
know  what  you're  doing,  but  it  hit 
me — it  seems  almost  too  good — 
Lord,  I'd  almost  given  up  hope." 

"Don't  insult  my  intelligence, 
Larry.  When  I  say  a  play's  good, 
it's  good.  Here  it  is,"  he  was  snap- 
ping open  his  brief  case,  and  fling- 


ing  a  manuscript  on  the  table.  "See 
for  yourself.  It  isn't  quite  finished, 
but  that  doesn't  matter.  The  boy's 
a  genius.  When  can  I  bring  him 
around  to  see  you?" 

Larry  had  seized  the  manuscript, 
and  was  turning  its  pages.  He  did 
not  hear  the  question.  Mary  sat 
down,  quietly,  her  eyes  on  his  face. 
He  had  gone  far,  far  away  from  her 
once  more.  If  she  spoke,  he  would 
not  answer.  And  in  the  midst  of 
her  excitement  at  this  sudden  turn 
of  events,  a  sharp,  little  pain 
stabbed  at  her.  It  was  over,  this 
interlude  of  peace,  during  which 
she  and  Larry  had  been  just  a  man 
and  wife.  It  had  been  so  rare,  so 
precious.  Now  the  world  was  break- 
ing in  again  on  the  sweet  intimacy 
of  these  past  weeks.  Mary  fought 
away  regret.  Dennis  was  talking 
to  her,  and  she  forced  herself  to 
listen. 

"It's  the  sort  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens once  in  a  lifetime,  Mary. 
Made  for  Larry — might  have  been 
written  for  him.  Darnell's  worth 
watching,  he's  going  places.  Al- 
though he's  young  'Twilight  Sym- 
phony' shows  a  mature  mind.  Could 
I  bring  him  over  this  evening?" 

"Do.  We'll  want  to  meet  him. 
Oh,  wait  a  minute,  there's  the  tele- 
phone.    I'll  be  back." 

She  turned  into  the  bedroom, 
with  a  backward  glance  at  Larry, 
conscious  of  his  hands  turning  the 
page,  his  eyes  racing  along  the 
lines.  Yes,  the  play  must  be  un- 
usual to  absorb  him  so  completely. 
Then  she  lifted  the  receiver. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Noble  speaking.  What? 
Oh.  no, — I'll — we'll  come  at  once. 
How  serious?  A  chance — I — yes,  at 
once.-' 

Mary  placed  the  receiver  care- 
fully on  the  hook  and  rose  to  her 
feet.  She  found  she  was  trembling. 
The  baby — a  turn  for  the  worse — 
Her  first,  instinctive  thought  was  of 
Larry.  Why,  why  had  it  to  be 
now?  She  shut  her  eyes  for  a  min- 
ute. Should  she  go  alone?  Not  tell 
him?  Then  with  a  sudden  certainty, 
she  knew  that,  at  last,  she  could 
turn  to  her  husband  for  help,  she 
did  not  have  to  face  this  by  herself. 
She  ran  quickly  into  the  other  room, 
and  placed  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Larry,  dear — I'm  sorry — "  Her 
voice  broke.  "Oh,  Larry,  it's  the 
baby — he's  worse.  The  hospital  just 
called.     I'm  going  there." 

Larry  stared  at  her,  forcing  him- 
self away  from  the  world  of  imagi- 


She  opened  the  door  and  met 
Pe+er's  gaze.  "Mrs.  Noble- 
Mary  Noble — I've  waited  a 
long    time    for    this,"    he    said. 


nation  in  which  he  had  been  lost.  He 
saw  the  panic  on  her  face,  and  flung 
the  manuscript  down. 

"Get  your  coat  and  hat.  I'll  be 
ready."  He  turned  to  Dennis  Con- 
roy.  "Let  yourself  out,  will  you? 
I'll  telephone  when  I  can." 

"Sure,  sure,"  Conroy  exclaimed. 
"If  there's  anything—" 

BUT  Mary  and  Larry  were  already 
out  the  door,  and  running  down 
the  hall. 

In  the  taxi  Mary  straightened  her 
shoulders  as  she  tried  to  fight 
against  the  fear  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  her. 

"They  didn't  say  just  what  it  was 
— it's  a  question  whether  he'll  have 
the  strength  to  pull  through — oh, 
Larry,  Larry — if  he  dies — " 

Larry  pulled  her  to  him,  his  arm 
was  strong  about  her  shoulders,  his 
hand  covered  her  cold  fingers. 

"Don't,  dear,  don't.  This  isn't  like 
you.     He'll  pull  through.     I  know 
he'll  pull  through." . 

Mary  closed  her  eyes.     She 
mustn't  break,  but  her  baby 
— the  baby  she  had  never 
really  owned,  never  to  put 
to  bed,  to  bathe,  to  dress 
— to    love    and    hold    in 
her  arms — and  now  she 
might    lose    him.     Her 
throat  was  so  dry  she 
could     not     swallow. 
Larry     was     talking,         r% I 
giving  her  what  com- 
fort he  could.      She 
burrowed      against 
him;    how    much    it 
meant    to    have    him 
there   beside   her,    to 
feel  him  close.      She 
pushed   herself   erect.  g 

She  must  not  go  to 
pieces.  Larry  was 
suffering,  too. 

"We  can't  lose  him," 
she  whispered. 

"We   shan't  lose  him," 
Larry  said. 

And  it  was  from  Larry's 
certainty,  from  Larry's  un- 
wavering assurance  that  Mary 
drew  strength  during  the  torturing 
forty-eight  hours  which  followed 
as  they  waited  to  know  whether 
their  baby  would  be  taken  from 
them.  And  when,  at  last,  Mary 
stood  beside  her  son's  crib,  and  saw 
him  sleeping  quietly,  and  heard  the 
doctors  say  that  all  danger  was  past, 
and  that  now  he  would  soon  be  well 
enough  to  come  home,  she  knew 
that  something  more  than  her 
child's  life  had  been  given  to  her. 
Her  husband  had  become  a  mature 
man  who  had  not  once  failed  her 
during  this  crisis.  Her  eyes  were 
filled  with  happy  tears  as  she  bent 
and  kissed  her  baby.     And  as  she 
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and  Larry  went  out  of  the  hospital 
into  the  bright,  clear  cold  of  the 
autumn  day,  she  wondered  if  she 
could  ever  tell  Larry  of  the  new 
world  which  had  opened  before  her 
because  he  had  been  so  tender, 
thoughtful  and  brave.  No,  such 
things  could  not  be  put  into  words. 
Her  actions  would  have  to  show 
what  the  change  in  him  had  done 
for  her. 

"Let's  call  Dennis,  now  —  at 
once,"  she  begged,  "and  see  if  he 
can't  bring  Peter  Darnell  to  the 
apartment  this  afternoon.  I'll  have 
sandwiches  and  tea  for  them 
and  .  .  ." 

Larry  swung  her,  around  on  the 
sidewalk  and  looked  at  her. 

"You're  going  home  to  rest,"  he 
said.  "You  haven't  slept  or  eaten — " 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  Mary  laughed. 


Mary  Noble — black  hair  waving 
softly  around  her  face,  dark 
eyes  under  a  broad,  clear  brow. 


"I'm  celebrating  Larry  Junior's 
recovery  and  the  new  play.  I'm 
much  too  happy  to  be  tired." 

Inside  the  door  of  their  apart- 
ment, Larry  took  her  in  his  arms, 
before  he  went  to  the  telephone. 

"Mary,"  he  said  softly,  "I've  just 
realized  what  a  rotten  time  I've 
given  you — how  fine  you  are — how 
much  I  love  you — " 

Her  arms  went  around  his  neck; 
she  pulled  his  face  down  to  hers. 
She  could  not  answer.  Joy  rose  in 
her  and  choked  her.  She  could 
only  press  her  lips  to  his,  and  feel 
his  arms  holding  her  close. 

Mary  came  out  of  the  kitchen 
with  a  plate  of  sandwiches  in  her 
hand.  She  had  heard  the  bell  ring. 
That  must  be  Peter  Darnell,  she 
thought,  and  hoped  she  would  like 
him.  It  meant  so  much  just  what 
sort  of  a  person  Darnell  proved  to 
be.  Larry  during  rehearsals,  whip- 
ping a  new  play  into  shape,  was 
never  in  a  condition  to  adjust  him- 
self to  others;  how  much  of  her 
energy  had  always  been  spent 
in  preventing  friction, 
smoothing  over  rough  situ- 
ations. She  opened  the 
door  and  met  Peter's 
gaze. 

"Mrs.  Noble — Mary  No- 
ble— I've  waited  a  long 
time  for  this." 
Mary  looked  into  the 
dark  gray  eyes  just  a 
little  above  her  own, 
ready  to  turn  aside  his 
remarks  with  a  light 
answer,  only  to  read 
a    complete    and    as- 
tounding  sincerity   in 
them. 

"Where  did  you  ever 
hear    of    me?"    she 
asked,    a    trifle    uncer- 
tain  just   what   to   say. 
"My   husband's   the   fa- 
mous    member     of     the 
family,    not    I."    She 
glanced   toward   Larry,    he 
was  smiling  with  a  whimsical 
amusement.       "But,    I've   been 
anxious  to  meet  you  since  I  read 
'Twilight  Symphony.'    It's  fine,  it's 
real." 

"And  true,  because  you  had  to 
have  the  truth  from  me.  I  wrote  it 
for  you." 

Mary  picked  up  the  sandwiches 
and' walked  over  to  the  table,  Dar- 
nell following.  Larry  busied  himself 
with    the    tea    things,    and    Dennis 
talked.  He  was  ready  to  order  re- 
hearsals; he  turned  to  Peter. 
"How  soon  can  you  finish  it?" 
Darnell  lit  a  cigarette. 
"Any  time.      I'll  work  day   and 
night.     Now  that  I  know  you  like 
it—" 

"Like  it!"  (Continued  on  page  57) 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Nan  Grey,  heroine  of  the  CBS 
serial,  Those  We  Love,  heard 
Monday  nights,  says  there  are 
guide  posts  that  help  you  to 
know  from  the  start  if  he's 
really  the  man  of  your  heart. 


By     VIRGINIA     LANE 

Here's  a  new  game  of  hearts  for  romanticists — 
fill  out  this  questionnaire  and  give  yourself 
the  acid  test  to  see   if  this  time   it's   L-O-V-E 


THERE'S  a  gorgeous  goofiness 
about  love  that  trips  you  up 
sometimes,"  said  Nan  Grey.  "You 
think  it  is  the  Real  Thing — and  then 
it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  but  a 
heavy  crush.  Just  a  romantic  spell 
all  mixed  up  with  moonlight  and 
roses  and  music. 

"I  think  the  most  important  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  girl  is  to  be  able 
to  tell  actual  love  from  infatuation." 
But  how?  Nan  began  to  learn 
the  answers  on  a  certain  Saturday 
afternoon  back  in  her  home  town  of 
Houston,  Texas.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain local  football  star  that  she 
thought  she  was  crazy  about.  "I 
was  absolutely  sure  it  was  Love," 
Nan  admitted.  "We'd  had  a  lot  of 
fun  together,  dancing  and  swim- 
ming, and  I  liked  the  way  his  hair 


curled.  You  know — it  was  one  of 
those  sudden  things  that  hit  you 
and  you  think,  "This  surely  is  it!" 

"Then  something  happened  to 
show  me  it  wasn't.  And  I  snapped 
out  of  it  just  in  the  nick  of  time." 

On  this  particular  Saturday,  her 
uncle  invited  Nan  and  a  girl  friend 
out  to  the  race  track.  It  was  the 
first  time  she'd  ever  been  to  one. 
They  bet  on  a  long-shot  named 
"Meany" — ridden  by  a  jockey  listed 
as  Jack  Westrope.  The  horse 
came  romping  home  to  the  tune*  of 
$10.10  apiece.  Nan  was  so  thrilled 
she  ran  clear  out  to  the  paddock  to 
meet  this  Westrope  and  thank  him. 
That  was  the  beginning. 

They  didn't  see  each  other  again 
until  she  came  to  Hollywood.  But 
the  football  star  faded  from  sight 


that  same  day.  It  can  be  a  serious 
business  to  mistake  a  mere  girl- 
and-boy  flutter-ation  for  the  sort  of 
Heart  Case  that  counts.  Sometimes 
whole  lives  are  spoiled  by  it.  That's 
why  you  have  to  be  sure. 

"Jack  and  I  have  been  married  a 
year  and  a  half  now,"  said  Nan. 
"And  when  he  has  to  go  out  of  town 
for  a  race,  I'm  no  good  for  any- 
thing. I  can't  think.  I  even  muff 
my  lines  in  radio  rehearsals." 

For  those  two  it's  been  the  Real 
Thing,  no  doubt  about  it.  There  are 
certain  guide  posts  that  help  you 
to  know  from  the  start,  Nan  ex- 
plained. Here  they  are  in  the  form 
of  a  test.  It's  a  new  game  of  hearts 
to  tell  if  you  are  really  in  love! 
Twenty-five  questions — to  see  if  that 
Feeling  is  fancy  or  deep-rooted  fact. 


LOVE     QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Simply  answer  yes  or  no  to  each  question.    Be  honest.    There 
are  no  tricks.    Then  turn  to  page  76  to  see  how  you  made  out.) 

1 .  Do  you  feel  he's  such  an  exciting  person  that  you  have  to  strain 
every  minute  to  keep  up  with  him? 

2.  Have    many    people    annoyed    you    lately,    especially    your 
family? 

3.  Has  some  person  you  know  only  slightly  remarked  about  your 
appearance  during  the  last  few  weeks? 

4.  If  he's  late  for  a  date,  do  you: 


(a)  worry  for  fear  he's  been  in  an  accident? 

(b)  sizzle. and   sputter  with   righteous   indignation? 


5.  Do  you  enjoy  reading  or  a  game  of  bridge  as  much  as  you 
used  to?  

6.  Are  you  simply  cru-azy  about  him  because  he. looks  a  leedle 
bit  like  Gary  Cooper,  for  instance? 

(Continued  on  vage  49) 
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A  bitter  sweet  story  of  two  sisters — 
Grace,  confident  in  her  beauty  and 
in  love;  Jeannie,  hiding  behind  her 
barrier  of  shyness  and  miserable  in 
her  desire  for  life,  until  one  day— 


' 


.4 


IF  I  close  my  eyes  and  go  back  into  my 
memory,  I  can  still  hear  some  thoughtless 
friend  or  relative  say: 

"No  one  would  ever  take  you  and  Grace  for 
sisters.  Why  you're  as  different  as  day  and 
night." 

None  of  them  would  ever  come  right  out  and 
say  that  Grace  was  everything  I  wasn't.  That 
she  was  beautiful  and  charming  and  clever, 
but  little  sister  Jeannie —  The  first  thing  I 
remember  about  those  years  in  which  I  grew 
up  was  the  sudden,  painful  realization  that 
Grace  and  I  were  different.  I  know  now,  of 
course,  that  there  was  nothing  unusual  about 
us.  The  tragedy  of  two  sisters — one  a  shadow 
in  the  bright  sparkle  of  the  other — is  not  new. 
But  to  us  who  have  been  foolish  enough  to 
suffer  because  of  it,  it  is  always  new  and 
tragic. 

I  can  blame  no  one  but  myself  for  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  Not  that  I  became  jealous  or 
envious  of  Grace.  But  I  did  withdraw  more 
and  more  into  myself.  I  built  a  barrier  to  my 
own  happiness.  I  let  myself  believe  that 
Grace's  popularity  and  personality  had  robbed 
me  of  a  chance  to  do  anything  but  wait  until 
she  had  married  and  left  home.  The  result 
was  inevitable.  Naturally  shy  and  reserved,  I 
now  became  dull  and  uninteresting. 

When  I  graduated  from  school,  I  found  a 
job.  I  bought  pretty  clothes,  but  hardly  ever 
wore  them.  I  was  convinced  that  I  couldn't 
attract  boys.  I  reasoned  that  once  I  asked  them 
to  my  home  and  they  saw  Grace,  they'd  lose 
all  interest  in  me.  So  my  new  dresses  hung 
unused  in  my  closet  until  Grace  would  come 
into  my  room  and  ask  me  if  she  could  wear 
my  prettiest  one  to  the  party  or  dance  she  was 
going  to  that  night.  I'd  watch  her  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  as  she  and  her  latest  boy- 
friend would  leave.  And  then,  long  hours  later, 
I'd  hear  their  muffled  voices  as  he  placed  her 
key  in  the  lock.  I'd  wait  for  the  minute  of 
silence  that  meant  she  had  given  him  her 
good-night  kiss.  I'd  try  to  picture  myself  in 


her  place,  a  gay  and  happy  and  popular 
Jeannie.  But  then  I'd  laugh  pityingly  to  myself 
and  attempt  to  sleep. 

My  self-torture  was  so  unnecessary.  But 
I  was  too  young  and  blind  to  know  it.  My 
mirror  could  have  told  me  that  I  was  attrac- 
tive and  that  if  I  spent  as  much  time  with  my 
make-up  and  appearance  as  Grace  did,  I  might 
have  had  the  same  glamorous  appeal.  Yet  I 
ignored  the  gentle  hints  of  my  family  and  let 
a  feeling  of  bitter  frustration  take  hold  of  me. 

I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  if 
Grace  hadn't  met  Jerry  Taylor.  I  heard  her 
come  in  that  night,  too.  I  pretended  to  be  asleep 
but  she  switched  on  the  light  and  ran  up  to 
my  bed.  There  was  a  brilliance  in  her  eyes, 
a  glow  in  her  face  I  had  never  seen  before.  She 
was  in  love!  I  knew  it  before  she  said  a  word. 
And  then  I  felt  my  own  heart  pound  with  a 
desperate  longing  and  desire  as  she  told  me 
about  Jerry  and  how  sure  she  was  at  last  that 
he  was  the  man  she'd  always  wanted  to  know. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  my  pleasure  in  Grace's 
happiness  was  clouded  by  my  own  feelings. 
Each  evening  I'd  watch  her  dress  for  her  date 
with  Jerry  and  always  I'd  think  "why  can't 
this  be  me?  Why  must  Grace  have  every- 
thing?" I  spent  tortuous  hours  trying  to  find 
the  answer,  and  then  I  woke  up  for  the  first 
time.  I  realized,  finally,  that  I  had  been  an 
unseeing,  unthinking  little  fool.  I  had  blamed 
everyone  but  myself.  I  was  lonely,  I  was 
miserable,  but  what  had  I  done  about  it? 
Nothing.  Absolutely  nothing.  But  how  could 
I  start?  What  could  I  do  to  find  a  Jerry  for 
myself? 

I  did  the  most  obvious,  most  natural  thing. 
I  spent  my  lunch  hour  in  a  beauty  shop.  In 
that  brief  time,  the  quick  skillful  fingers  of  the 
operator  accomplished  what  seemed  miracles 
to  me.  She  simply  smiled  when  I  told  her  that 
and  explained  that  all  she'd  done  was  set  my 
hair  in  the  most  becoming  style  and,  after  the 
facial,  made  up  my  face  the  way  I  should  al- 
ways have  done  it.         (Turn  to  next  page) 


This     true     story     was     first     broadcast     en     the     "Hew     Did     You     Meet"     program,     heard 
Wednesdays     over     NBC.     at     8.J5     P.M.,     E.D.S.T..     sponsored     by     Woodbury     Soap     and     Cosmetics. 
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I  was  eager  to  get  home,  anxious  to  see  if  anyone 
noticed  the  change  in  me,  but  I  stopped  first  to  buy 
the  new  frock  I'd  been  admiring  in  the  window  of  the 
Exclusive  Shop  for  days. 

Like  a  little  girl  bewitched  by  the  magic  of  her  first 
long  dress,  I  waited  while  the  seamstress  fitted  it.  I, 
acting  on  a  crazy  sort  of  impulse,  decided  immediately 
to  wear  it  home. 

Grace  and  Mother  and  Dad  were  already  at  dinner 
when  I  came  into  the  dining  room.  They  all  looked 
at  me,  unbelieving,  almost,  but  it  was  Grace  who  said 
the  words  I  had  waited  too  long  to  hear: 

"Why,  Jeannie,  you're  pretty — really  pretty!" 

I  tried  to  hide  the  blush  I  felt  burn  my  cheeks.  And 
finally  the  spotlight  of  family  curiosity  left  me  when 
Grace  began  to  talk  about  Jerry  and  the  fun  they'd 
had  together  the  night  before.  I  followed  her  upstairs 
after  supper  to  help  her  dress.  She  begged  me  to  tell 
her  about  the  man  who  had  made  me  turn  into  a 
glamour  girl  overnight.  She  wouldn't  believe  me  when 
I  tried  to  explain.  Then  I  met  each  of  her  questions 
with  a  knowing  smile  and,  at  last,  she  gave  up. 

As  I  watched  her  deftly  apply  her  lip-stick,  I  asked 
her  where  she  and  Jerry  were  going.  I  Was  a  little 
surprised  by  her  answer: 

"Oh,  I'm  not  seeing  Jerry  tonight.  He  had  to  leave 
town  for  a  few  days  so  he's  sending  around  an  old 
friend,  Hal  Worley,  to  keep  an  eye. on  me.  I've  never 
met  him,  but  from  the  way  Jerry  talked,  he  must  be 
terrific." 

I  wanted  to  ask  her  more  about  Hal  but  just  then  we 
heard  the  doorbell  ring.  I  ran  down  to  answer  it  and, 
trying  desperately  to  sound  casual,  asked  the  tall,  red- 
headed young  man  outside  to  come  in.  He  smiled  and, 
in  his  deep  warm  voice,  said: 

"I'm  Hal  Worley." 

I  only  nodded  and  said,  "I  know."  His  face,  snub- 
nose,  freckles  and  all,  fell  a  little: 

"Oh — and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  surprise.  You're 
not  at  all  as  Jerry  described  you." 

"Well,  it's  little  wonder—" 

"No,  ma'am  .  .  .  Not  a  bit.  Jerry  ought  to  get  himself 
a  pair  of  glasses." 

"I  don't  think  he  really  needs  them.  You  see  .  .  ." 

But  he  wouldn't  let  me  finish.  "I  see — but  he  doesn't. 
Why  he  didn't  come  anywhere  near  doing  justice  to 
you." 

"But  Jerry  didn't  .  .  ." 

"Jerry  didn't  do  a  lot  of  things.  But  we're  going  to 
make  up  for  that  tonight,  aren't  we,  Grace?" 

So  Hal  thought  I  was  Grace,  yet  his  compliments 
were  meant  for  me!  But  I  shook  my  head: 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"You're  not  angry  at  me  for  calling  you  Grace,  are 
you?  After  all,  I  feel  as  though  I've  known  you  for 
years.  Do  you  realize  that  ever  since  I've  known  Jerry, 
he's  done  nothing  but  talk  about  you.  It  was  Grace 
this  and  Grace  that.  I'm  afraid  I  got  a  little  tired  of  it 
after  a  while." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  that.  "I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  rang  your  bell  tonight, 
I  had  my  doubts." 

The  experience  of  talking  and  laughing  with  a  man 
who  seemed  to  like  me  immediately  was  so  new  and 
thrilling  that  I  determined  to  let  the  deception  continue 
for  a  few  more  minutes.  After  all,  I  was  harming  no 
one  with  my  trifling  masquerade — and  this  flattering 
small-talk  meant  so  much  to  me.  More  than  I  had  ever 
realized. 

"And  now?" 

"Well,  now  I'm  looking  forward  to  a  wonderful 
evening." 

Hal's  tone  was  so  sincere,  so  completely  honest  that 
20 


I  tried  again: 

"You're  making  a  mistake.  I'm  .  . 

Again  he  interrupted. 

"No  I'm  not." 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  take  me  out?" 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  it?  Now,  not  another 
word  out  of  you,  Grace.  Just  hurry  and  get  your  things 
because  I'll  be  holding  my  breath  until  you  get  back." 

I  ran  up  the  steps  and  breathlessly  burst  in  on  Grace. 
All  ready  to  go,  she  had  her  hat  in  her  hand.  She 
smiled  when  she  noticed  my  excitement. 

"Looks  like  he  made  quite  an  impression  on  you, 
Jean.  What's  he  like?" 

I  tried  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  She  instantly 
assumed,  of  course,  that  I  had  told  Hal  the  truth  before 
I  had  come  upstairs.  But  when  I  confessed  that  I  had 
never  quite  succeeded  in  doing  that,  she  good-na- 
turedly shrugged  her  shoulders  and  started  down.  I 
stopped  her  before  she  could  leave  the  room.  The 
impulse  that  had  made  me  continue  the  masquerade 
gripped  me  tightly.  My  words  tumbled  over  each  other 
as  I  begged  Grace  to  grant  me  the  most  important  favor 
I  had  ever  asked. 

"Grace,  I've  never  asked  you  for  anything  before — 
but  just  this  once,  let  me  pretend  I'm  you!  The  moment 
Hal  walked  into  the  house,  something  happened  to  me. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  didn't  envy  you  all  the 
boys  you  know — all   the  dates  you've  had.   Grace — 
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The  words  tumbled  over  each  other  as  I  pleaded — 
"Grace,  please — let  me  take  your  place — tonight." 


please — let  me  take  your  place.  Please — just  for 
tonight!" 

My  heart  stopped  while  I  waited  for  Grace  to  answer. 
Nothing  had  ever  meant  this  much  to  me.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  had  met  the  other  men  who  had  come  to  call 
for  Grace.  None  of  them  had  made  me  tremble  with 
a  wild  excitement  just  by  smiling  at  me.  I  had  never 
felt  that  I  would  shrivel  up  and  die  inside  unless  I 
heard  a  man's  deep,  happy  voice  again. 

Grace  looked  searchingly  at  me.  She  could  see  what 
had  happened.  Without  a  word,  she  placed  her  bag 
back  on  the  dresser  and  put  down  her  hat. 
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"Jeannie — he's  all  yours.  But  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice — don't  carry  this  masquerade  too  far.  You  might 
find  yourself  involved  in  something  that's  way  over 
your  head." 

I  was  already  at  the  door.  But  I  turned  for  a  second: 

"Oh,  Grace — don't  worry.  I'll  unmask  the  first  chance 
I  get." 

Her  words  followed  me  down  the  steps. 

"Don't  forget.  Remember  what  happened  to  Cinder- 
ella when  she  waited  too  long!" 

But  sitting  beside  Hal  in  his  car  I  forgot  everything. 
Everything  except  the  thought  that  I  was  where  I 
wanted  to  be.  None  of  the  parties  and  fun  and  men 
I  had  missed  meant  anything  to  me  now.  I  was  glad — 
so  gloriously  glad — that  I  had  never  kissed  a  man 
before.  Happy  that  the  man's  arms  to  guide  me  in  the 
dance  steps  I  had  so  laboriously  learned  alone  should 
be  Hal's.  I  couldn't  tell  him  now  that  I  wasn't  Grace. 
Perhaps  he  would  feel  that  I  had  tricked  him.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  understand.  That  was  a  mistake.  A  bad 
mistake.  But  I  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  that  then. 

Hal  had  tickets  for  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club. 
It  was  only  a  short  drive  from  our  house.  Yet  each 
minute  seemed  to  stretch  out  into  a  delicious  eternity. 
Outwardly,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  ride. 
Hal  talked  a  lot  about  Jerry.  How  they'd  met  in  college 
and  roomed  together  and  what  a  swell  fellow  my 
"fiance"  was.  Bundled  up  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  didn't 
answer.  They  spun  in  rhythm  with  the  whir  of  the  tires 
on  the  road.  Intuitively  I  knew — just  as  something  had 
driven  me  to  the  beauty  shop  and  the  new  dress — that 
Hal  must  have  known  what  I  felt  and  felt  it,  too.  There 
was  a  magnetic  pull  of  two  personalities  to  each  other. 
It  was  as  if  the  same  electric  current  had  passed 
through  us  both  at  exactly  the  same  time.  I  felt  it  when 
I  accidentally  brushed  Hal's  hand  and  when  he  held 
my  arm  to  help  me  from  the  car. 

As  we  went  in  the  orchestra  was  playing  a  waltz.  No 
setting  could  have  been  more  perfect.  Candles  flickered 
gracefully  on  the  small  tables.  The  waxed  floor  glis- 
tened and  shone  like  yellow  ice.  We  were  shown  to  our 
table  and  Hal  ordered  wine.  His  face,  with  the  candle's 
flame  making  odd  shadows  on  it,  looked  strange  as  he 
held  up  his  glass  and  said: 

"To  you  and  Jerry,  Grace." 

With  a  recklessness  I  didn't  know  I  possessed,  I 
smiled  and  whispered: 

"No,  to  you  and  me,  Hal.  Just  for  tonight." 

We  sipped  our  wine  and  danced  and  talked.  I  had 
never  thought  that  happiness  could  come  close  enough 
for  me  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.  It  was  a  writer's  love 
story  come  to  life — a  dream  that  was  as  real  and  solid 
as  the  white  napery  and  the  gleaming  silverware.  What 
did  we  talk  about?  Why  did  we  laugh  so  much?  Why 
did  contentment  fill  our  eyes  like  tears  and  like  tears 
seem  to  well  up  and  spill  over?  I  don't  know.  A  man 
and  a  girl  in  love  should  never  know.  I  remember  only 
the  beautiful  magic  of  the  moments.  That  thrill  which 
comes  only  once,  the  thrill  of  slipping  into  Hal's  arms 
for  the  first  time  when  we  danced. 

The  hours  went  by  too  quickly.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  almost  midnight.  And  then  I  remembered 
Grace's  last  warning  sentence — "remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Cinderella  when  she  waited  too  long!"  Had  I 
waited  too  long?  I  was  suddenly  afraid.  I  had  gambled 
with  love  and  love  was  not  meant  for  those  who  played 
with  it.  I  was  silent  and  quiet  and  Hal,  so  kind  and 
considerate,  was  quick  to  notice  it: 

"What's  the  matter,  Grace?  Aren't  you  having  fun?" 

"Oh,  Hal,  I'm  having  so  much  fun.  Are  you?" 

His  smile  was  lopsided  and  it  seemed  to  go  with  his 
burnished    hair    and    the     (Continued    on    page    76) 
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I  was  eager  to  get  home,  anxious  to  see  if  anyone 
noticed  the  change  in  me,  but  * . stof ed.  fi,rf  *f ^ 
the  new  frock  I'd  been  admiring  in  the  window  of  the 
Exclusive  Shop  for  days.  .    , 

Like  a  little  girl  bewitched  by  the  magic  o  her  first 
long  dress,  I  waited  while  the  seamstress  fitted  it  1, 
acting  on  a  crazy  sort  of  impulse,  decided  immediately 

to  wear  it  home.  J4-„«r 

Grace  and  Mother  and  Dad  were  already  at  dinner 
when  I  came  into  the  dining  room.  They  all  looked 
at  me,  unbelieving,  almost,  but  it  was  Grace  who  said 
the  words  I  had  waited  too  long  to  hear: 

"Why,  Jeannie,  you're  pretty— really  pretty!' 

I  tried  to  hide  the  blush  I  felt  burn  my  cheeks.  And 
finally  the  spotlight  of  family  curiosity  left  me  when 
Grace  began  to  talk  about  Jerry  and  the  fun  they  d 
had  together  the  night  before.  I  followed  her  upstairs 
after  supper  to  help  her  dress.  She  begged  me  to  tell 
her  about  the  man  who  had  made  me  turn  into  a 
glamour  girl  overnight.  She  wouldn't  believe  me  when 
I  tried  to  explain.  Then  I  met  each  of  her  questions 
with  a  knowing  smile  and,  at  last,  she  gave  up. 

As  I  watched  her  deftly  apply  her  lip-stick,  I  asked 
her  where  she  and  Jerry  were  going.  I  was  a  little 
surprised  by  her  answer: 

"Oh,  I'm  not  seeing  Jerry  tonight.  He  had  to  leave 
town  for  a  few  days  so  he's  sending  around  an  old 
friend,  Hal  Worley,  to  keep  an  eye  on  me.  I've  never 
met  him,  but  from  the  way  Jerry  talked,  he  must  be 
terrific." 

I  wanted  to  ask  her  more  about  Hal  but  just  then  we 
heard  the  doorbell  ring.  I  ran  down  to  answer  it  and, 
trying  desperately  to  sound  casual,  asked  the  tall,  red- 
headed young  man  outside  to  come  in.  He  smiled  and, 
in  his  deep  warm  voice,  said: 

"I'm  Hal  Worley." 

I  only  nodded  and  said,  "I  know."  His  face,  snub- 
nose,  freckles  and  all,  fell  a  little: 

"Oh — and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  surprise.  You're 
not  at  all  as  Jerry  described  you." 

"Well,  it's  little  wonder — " 

"No,  ma'am  .  .  .  Not  a  bit.  Jerry  ought  to  get  himself 
a  pair  of  glasses." 

"I  don't  think  he  really  needs  them.  You  see  .  .  ." 

But  he  wouldn't  let  me  finish.  "I  see — but  he  doesn't. 
Why  he  didn't  come  anywhere  near  doing  justice  to 
you." 

"But  Jerry  didn't  .  .  ." 

"Jerry  didn't  do  a  lot  of  things.  But  we're  going  to 
make  up  for  that  tonight,  aren't  we,  Grace?" 

So  Hal  thought  I  was  Grace,  yet  his  compliments 
were  meant  for  me!  But  I  shook  my  head: 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"You're  not  angry  at  me  for  calling  you  Grace  are 
you?  After  all,  I  feel  as  though  I've  known  you  for 
years.  Do  you  realize  that  ever  since  I've  known  Jerry 
he's  done  nothing  but  talk  about  you.  It  was  Grace 
this  and  Grace  that.  I'm  afraid  I  got  a  little  tired  of  it 
after  a  while." 

I  couldn't  help  smiling  at  that.  "I  shouldn't  wonder  " 

T  u^f  3  m^tte!  °f  fact'  when  1  ranfi  vour  bell  tonight 
I  had  my  doubts."  ' 

The  experience  of  talking  and  laughing  with  a  man 
who  seemed  to  like  me  immediately  was  so  new  and 
thnlhng  that  I  determined  to  let  the  deception  continue 
for  a  few  more  minutes.  After  all,  I  was  harming  no 
Zlu\  ^  trf ng  mas<^rade-and  this  flattering 
Sized      ^     S°  mUCh  t0  me-  More  than  l  had  ever 

"And  now?" 

evening.'"11™  ^  l0°king  f°rward  to  a  wonderful 
Hal's  tone  was  so  sincere,  so  completely  honest  that 


The  words  tumbled  over  each  other  as  I  pleaded— 
Grace,  please— let  me  take  your  place— tonight." 


I  tried  again: 

"You're  making  a  mistake.  I'm  .  .  ." 

Again  he  interrupted. 

"No  I'm  not." 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  to  take  me  out?" 

"Can  there  be  any  doubt  about  it?  Now,  not  another 
word  out  of  you,  Grace.  Just  hurry  and  get  your  things 
because  I'll  be  holding  my  breath  until  you  get  back." 

I  ran  up  the  steps  and  breathlessly  burst  in  on  Grace. 
All  ready  to  go,  she  had  her  hat  in  her  hand.  She 
smiled  when  she  noticed  my  excitement. 

"Looks  like  he  made  quite  an  impression  on  you, 
Jean.  What's  he  like?" 

I  tried  to  tell  her  what  had  happened.  She  instantly 
assumed,  of  course,  that  I  had  told  Hal  the  truth  before 
I  had  come  upstairs.  But  when  I  confessed  that  I  had 
never  quite  succeeded  in  doing  that,  she  good-na- 
turedly shrugged  her  shoulders  and  started  down.  I 
stopped  her  before  she  could  leave  the  room.  The 
impulse  that  had  made  me  continue  the  masquerade 
gripped  me  tightly.  My  words  tumbled  over  each  other 
as  1  begged  Grace  to  grant  me  the  most  important  favor 
i  had  ever  asked. 

"Grace  I've  never  asked  you  for  anything  bef ore- 
out  just  this  once,  let  me  pretend  I'm  you!  The  moment 
wal  walked  into  the  house,  something  happened  to  me- 
*or  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  didn't  envy  you  all  the 
ooys  you  know— all  the  dates  you've  had.   Grace— 
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please — let  me  take  your  place.  Please — just  for 
tonight!" 

My  heart  stopped  while  I  waited  for  Grace  to  answer. 
Nothing  had  ever  meant  this  much  to  me.  I  don't  know 
why.  I  had  met  the  other  men  who  had  come  to  call 
for  Grace.  None  of  them  had  made  me  tremble  with 
a  wild  excitement  just  by  smiling  at  me.  I  had  never 
felt  that  I  would  shrivel  up  and  die  inside  unless  I 
heard  a  man's  deep,  happy  voice  again. 

Grace  looked  searchingly  at  me.  She  could  see  what 
had  happened.  Without  a  word,  she  placed  her  bag 
back  on  the  dresser  and  put  down  her  hat. 
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.* 'Jeann!^7he's  all  yours.  But  let  me  give  you  a  little 
advice-don  t  carry  this  masquerade  too  far.  You  „  fght 

yourEf  mV°1Ved  ln  SOmethinS  that's  -y  otr 

-oh  "<£SS,at  ?e  door- But  l  turned  f0r  a  second: 

I  get."  GraCe~d0n  *  worrv-  ™  ""mask  the  first  chance 
Her  words  followed  me  down  the  steps. 

ella  when  <fhget'  Re"!fnlDer  what  haPPened  to  Cinder- 
ella when  she  waited  too  long1" 

But  sitting  beside  Hal  in  his  car  I  forgot  everything 
Everything  except  the  thought  that  I  was  Xre  I 
wanted  to  be.  None  of  the  parties  and  fun  and  men 
I  had  missed  meant  anything  to  me  now.  I  was  glad- 
so  gloriously  glad-that  I  had  never   kissed   a   man 

H±T  tHaPPTy,thf  *  thC  man'S  arms  to  *uide  ™  1"  the 
dance  steps  I  had  so  laboriously  learned  alone  should 
be  Hal  si  couldn't  tell  him  now  that  I  wasn't  Grace 
Perhaps  he  would  feel  that  I  had  tricked  him.  Perhaps 
he  wouldn't  understand.  That  was  a  mistake.  A  bad 
mistake  But  I  was  too  young  and  inexperienced  to 
know  that  then. 

Hal  had  tickets  for  the  dance  at  the  Country  Club 
It  was  only  a  short  drive  from  our  house.  Yet  each 
minute  seemed  to  stretch  out  into  a  delicious  eternity 
Outwardly,  there  was  nothing  unusual  about  the  ride 
Hal  talked  a  lot  about  Jerry.  How  they'd  met  in  college 
and  roomed  together  and  what  a  swell  fellow  my 
"fiance"  was.  Bundled  up  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  didn't 
answer.  They  spun  in  rhythm  with  the  whir  of  the  tires 
on  the  road.  Intuitively  I  knew— just  as  something  had 
driven  me  to  the  beauty  shop  and  the  new  dress— that 
Hal  must  have  known  what  I  felt  and  felt  it,  too.  There 
was  a  magnetic  pull  of  two  personalities  to  each  other. 
It  was  as  if  the  same  electric  current  had  passed 
through  us  both  at  exactly  the  same  time.  I  felt  it  when 
I  accidentally  brushed  Hal's  hand  and  when  he  held 
my  arm  to  help  me  from  the  car. 

As  we  went  in  the  orchestra  was  playing  a  waltz.  No 
setting  could  have  been  more  perfect.  Candles  flickered 
gracefully  on  the  small  tables.  The  waxed  floor  glis- 
tened and  shone  like  yellow  ice.  We  were  shown  to  our 
table  and  Hal  ordered  wine.  His  face,  with  the  candle's 
flame  making  odd  shadows  on  it,  looked  strange  as  he 
held  up  his  glass  and  said: 
"To  you  and  Jerry,  Grace." 

With  a  recklessness  I  didn't  know   I  possessed,   I 
smiled  and  whispered: 

"No,  to  you  and  me,  Hal.  Just  for  tonight." 
We  sipped  our  wine  and  danced  and  talked.  I  had 
never  thought  that  happiness  could  come  close  enough 
for  me  to  reach  out  and  touch  it.  It  was  a  writer's  love 
story  come  to  life — a  dream  that  was  as  real  and  solid 
as  the  white  napery  and  the  gleaming  silverware.  What 
did  we  talk  about?  Why  did  we  laugh  so  much?  Why 
did  contentment  fill  our  eyes  like  tears  and  like  tears 
seem  to  well  up  and  spill  over?  I  don't  know.  A  man 
and  a  girl  in  love  should  never  know.  I  remember  only 
the  beautiful  magic  of  the  moments.  That  thrill  which 
comes  only  once,  the  thrill  of  slipping  into  Hal's  arms 
for  the  first  time  when  we  danced. 

The  hours  went  by  too  quickly.  I  looked  at  my 
watch.  It  was  almost  midnight.  And  then  I  remembered 
Grace's  last  warning  sentence — "remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Cinderella  when  she  waited  too  long!"  Had  I 
waited  too  long?  I  was  suddenly  afraid.  I  had  gambled 
with  love  and  love  was  not  meant  for  those  who  played 
with  it.  I  was  silent  and  quiet  and  Hal,  so  kind  and 
considerate,  was  quick  to  notice  it: 

"What's  the  matter,  Grace?  Aren't  you  having  fun?" 
"Oh,  Hal,  I'm  having  so  much  fun.  Are  you?" 
His  smile  was  lopsided  and  it  seemed  to  go  with  his 
burnished    hair    and    the    (Continued    on    page    76) 
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He  brings  romance  into  your  homes  three  mornings  a  week  on  his  Treat  Time  program  over  CBS. 
Although  Buddy  didn't  write  our  song  of  the  month,  "Darling,  How  You  Lied,"  he  features  it  on 
his  program.     He  loves  to  play  baseball  with  the  neighborhood   kids  and  flying   is  his  new  hobby. 
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For  your  enjoyment— another  exclusive  album  of  special  photographs.  Meet 
Myrt  and  Marge,  Clarence,  Bill  Boyle,  Don  MacLaughlin,  real  people  you  hear 
every  day  when  you  tune  in  the  favorite  drama  sponsored  by  Super  Suds  on  CBS 


MYRTLE  HAYFIELD  is  all  "trouper."  For  ten  years 
now,  this  warmhearted,  sincere,  courageous  woman 
of  show  business  has  lived  a  breathlessly  exciting  and 
colorful  life.  When  you  first  met  Myrt,  she  was  in 
the  chorus  of  "Hayfield's  Pleasures."  A  veteran  of 
ten  seasons,  Myrt  met  Marge,  a  shy,  sixteen-year-old 
youngster,  just  starting  in  show  business.  Between 
them  there  developed  a  lasting  and  beautiful  friend- 
ship. Myrt  later  discovered  that  Marge  was  her  own 
daughter.  Then,  Myrt  fell  in  love  with  Hayfield  and 
married  him.  When  he  died,  she  inherited  the 
theater  and  she  and  Marge  became  full  fledged 
actresses.  Since  then,  they  have  been  adventuring 
together  all  over  the  world.  Recently,  in  Hollywood, 
the  murder  of  Clinton  Merrill  once  more  thwarted 
the  success  they've  long  deserved.  Now  Myrt  is 
once  again  back  to  her  old  stamping  grounds,  New 
York,  getting  ready  to  open  her  own  musical  show 
at  the  Hayfield  Theater.  With  years  of  experience 
behind  her,  with  all  the  insight  and  ability  she  truly 
has,  Myrt's  efforts  should  make  the  show  a  smash  hit. 


MARGE  ARNOLD  is  an  exciting,  beautiful  young 
woman.  Her  dark,  soft-flowing  hair,  her  lovely,  light 
brown  eyes  and  sensitive  face  have  attracted  many 
men.  She  is  no  longer  the  shy,  helpless  girl  Myrt 
met  ten  years  ago.  Show  business  has  given  her  poise 
and  sophistication.  Life  really  began  for  Marge 
when  she  met  and  married  Jack  Arnold,  a  handsome 
young  District  Attorney.  They  had  one  child,  Midge. 
Jack  later  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  gangsters, 
but  Marge  took  it  bravely.  She  is  a  trouper,  fully 
as  much  as  Myrt  is,  but  very  often  lets  her  trusting, 
lovable,  impetuous  nature  mislead  her.  She  was 
hoodwinked  into  her  marriage  with  Clinton  Merrill, 
in  spite  of  Myrt's  advice.  When  Merrill  was  mur- 
dered, suspicion  fell  on  .Marge.  Only  through  the 
loyal  efforts  of  Myrt,  Clarence  and  Bill  Boyle  was 
Marge  saved.  She  will  probably  not  fall  in  love 
again  soon,  but  even  after  all  these  years,  Myrt  can 
never  tell  what  Marge  will  do  next  because  Marge 
is  filled  with  that  deep  and  sometimes  terrifying 
love  of  life  that  is  in  all  who  are  young  and  vital. 
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Played  by  Myrtle   Vail 
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Played  by  Helen  Mack  (formerly  played  by  the  late  Donna  Damerel) 
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Myrt   and   Marge  Photos  Especially    Taken   for   Radio    Mirror   by    CBS — Seigal 

CLARENCE  TIFFINGTUFFER  is  Myrt  and  Marge's  oldest  friend.  When  Marge  came  to  get  a  chorus  job 
with  "Hayfield's  Pleasures,"  she  was  ill  from  hunger,  and  kindly,  jittery,  boyish  Clarence  came  to  her 
aid.  He  was  a  costume  designer  for  the  show  and  has  been  a  costume  designer  ever  since,  plying 
his  trade  sometimes  wickedly  against  the  enemies  of  Myrt  and  Marge.  Many  a  catty  show  girl  has 
felt  Clarence's  pins.  Clarence  loves  Myrt  and  Marge  very  much,  but  every  time  the  poor  boy  tries 
to  get  them  out  of  trouble  he  only  gets  them  in  deeper.  He  is  not  immune  from  trouble  himself. 
When  Ray  Hunt  was  murdered,  the  gun  was  found  in  Clarence's  pocket.  Myrt  and  Marge  cleared  him. 
Clarence  has  never  been  more  than  a  hop,  skip  and  jump  away  from  the  gals.  In  Rio  De  Janeiro, 
when  they  were  broke  and  stranded,  Clarence,  the  fool  for  luck,  won  a  lottery  and  saved  the  day. 
Clarence  continually  borrows  money  from  Marge,  is  a  terrific  eater  and   secretly  wants  to   be  an  actor. 

Played  by  Ray  Hedge 
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DON  MACLAUGHLIN  (right)  owns  that 
mellow  voice  that  tells  you  all  about  the 
sponsor's  product.  He's  a  big,  blond,  hand- 
some, 185-pounder  who  has  been  every- 
where and  done  everything.  Born  in  Web- 
ster, Iowa,  Don  attended  Iowa  Wesleyan, 
Northwestern,  the  University  of  Arizona 
and  the  University  of  Iowa  before  he  was 
finally  granted  his  degree  in  speech.  Wan- 
derlust kept  getting  in  the  way  of  educa- 
tion. At  the  University  of  Arizona  he 
worked  as  an  announcer  on  a  local  station. 
At  the  University  of  Iowa  he  was  president 
of  the  "Purple  Masque,"  a  dramatic  so- 
ciety. After  graduation,  Don  taught  school 
in  a  small  Iowa  town.  He  was  not  only  an 
English  teacher,  but  taught  music,  dra- 
matics and  was  athletic  coach.  New  York 
is  the  mecca  for  all  young  men  with  am- 
bition, and  Don  landed  a  job  in  New  York 
with  the  Columbia  Artists  Bureau  and  went 
on  the  road  with  Little  Jack  Little's  band, 
as  manager.  Then  the  wanderlust  took  him 
again  and  the  next  thing  he  did  was  hop 
a  freighter  for  the  Orient.  Eventually,  he 
wound  up  back  in  New  York  again  and  found 
himself  a  job  in  radio  and  a  lovely  wife. 
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BILL  BOYLE  (left)  is  a  talkative  newspaper 
columnist,  strictly  from  Broadway,  a 
dynamo  in  a  gray,  slouch  hat.  Several 
years  ago,  in  Hollywood,  Bill  stumbled 
into  Myrt  and  Marge,  who  were  involved 
in  a  murder  case.  Bill  came  to  their  rescue 
and  helped  the  F.B.I,  solve  the  crime.  Bill 
has  a  little  bloodhound  in  him  and  likes 
nothing  better  than  a  good  murder  to  work 
on.  He  is  also  extremely  fond  of  Marge 
and  has  a  sort  of  platonic  "crush"  on  her. 
Last  year,  Myrt  and  Marge  got  into  an- 
other scrape  with  Chinese  smugglers.  Out 
of  nowhere,  Bill  appeared  and  cleared  up 
the  trouble.  Both  Myrt  and  Marge  have 
a  deep  affection  for  him  and  are  fascinated 
by  his  picturesque  speech.  When  Clinton 
Merrill  was  murdered  recently,  Bill,  think- 
ing Marge  was  guilty,  offered  to  help  her 
escape.  Eventually,  the  real  murderer 
was  caught,  but  Myrt  and  Marge  were 
stymied  in  Hollywood  with  no  way  to  make 
a  living.  It  was  Bill  Boyle's  suggestion 
that  they  go  back  to  New  York  and  re-open 
the  Hayfield  Theater.  Since  then,  he  has 
been  giving  them  help  through  his  column. 


Played  by  Arthur  Elmer 
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T  wasn't  happening,  it  couldn't  be 

happening,    Ellen    felt,    standing 

there  in  that  gloomy  room  with 
its  windows  shrouded  in  heavy  cur- 
tains, almost  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
hide  from  the  world.  Incredible  that 
it  was  early  afternoon  on  a  bright 
midsummer  day,  here  in  this  heavy 
dusk,  in  this  room  made  even  more 
somber  by  its  overpoweringly  mas- 
sive furniture.  And  the  woman  star- 
ing at  her,  the  hatred  in  her  eyes 
seeming  the  only  living  thing  in  the 
room  accentuated  the  nightmarish 
unreality  of  her  quick  terror. 

Ellen  didn't  know  anything  about 
this  house  or  the  people  who  lived 
in  it.  Maybe  it  had  been  foolhardy, 
even  worse,  to  go  so  quickly  from 
Simpsonville  in  answer  to  that  ad 
she  had  seen  in  a  paper.  And  she 
was  glad  now  that  she  hadn't 
yielded  to  that  impulse  to  take  the 
children.  They  were  safe  in  Simp- 
sonville with  Hilda  and  Uncle  Josh 
looking  after  them. 

"You  .  .  .  you're  Mrs.  Gaines?" 
Ellen  asked  then,  trying  to  fight 
down  her  fear,  to  keep  her  voice 
casual  and  as  if  this  were  any  ordi- 
nary meeting  in  any  ordinary  room. 
For  when  she  had  announced  her- 
self at  the  door  this  strange  woman 
had  only  nodded  and  led  the  way 
into  this  room,  closing  the  heavy  oak 
door  after  them. 

"No."  The  woman's  lips  hardly 
opened  as  she  spoke.  "I'm  Miss 
Hethers,  the  housekeeper.  Will  you 
give  me  your  references?  I'm  sup- 
posed to  bring  them  to  Mr.  Gaines 
before  the  interview." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Ellen  felt  as  if  she 
were  pinning  her  smile  to  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  "I  have  none. 
But  I'd  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gaines. 
I  think  I  can  explain  my  lack  of 
credentials." 

"Well,"  the  woman  gave  her  a 
long,  measuring  glance.  "It  won't 
do  you  no  good,  Mrs.  Brown.  He 
don't  employ  nurses  without  refer- 
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Fief  ionized  from  the  dramatic  radio  serial,  Young  Widder  Brown, 
heard  every  Monday  through  Friday,  at  4:45  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  on 
the  NBC-Red  network.  Illustration  specially  posed  by  Florence 
Freeman  as  Ellen  Brown  and  Ned  Wever  as  Dr.  Anthony  Lorlng. 


ences.  But  I'll  tell  him  you're  here 
anyway." 

"Please,"  Ellen  said.  She  felt  the 
need  of  something  to  do,  some  ordi- 
nary everyday  sort  of  thing,  which 
by  its  very  custom  would  be  re- 
assuring and  almost  involuntarily 
opened  her  bag  and  took  out  her 
powder  puff.  But  in  her  hurry  she 
had  gone  off  without  her  mirror. 

"I  wonder  if  there's  a  mirror 
around  that  I  could  use  for  a  mo- 
ment," she  laughed.  "I'd  .  .  ." 


"There  aren't  any  mirrors  here, 
Mrs.  Brown,"  the  housekeeper 
looked  at  her  sharply. 

"No  mirrors?"  Ellen  couldn't  help 
showing  her  amazement.  "But  .  .  . 
but  why?" 

"I  suggest  you  don't  ask  too 
many  questions,"  Miss  Hethers  said 
grimly.  "I'll  let  Mr.  Gaines  know 
you're  waiting.  And  please  try  to 
be  quiet.  The  madam  is  asleep  up- 
stairs. And  we  mustn't  disturb  her 
under  any  circumstances." 
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She  looked  erf  him — and  suddenly  she  was  seeing  a 
stranger  who  threatened  her  children's  happiness. 


The  door  closed  heavily  behind 
her  rigid,  uncompromising  back  and 
Ellen  sat  down  stiffly  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  chairs.  It  was  unbearable 
waiting,  with  the  heavy  silence  clos- 
ing around  her.  Something  was 
wrong  in  this  room  and  this  house, 
terribly  wrong.  Ellen  couldn't  relax 
or  make  herself  comfortable  and  her 
thoughts  raced  in  rhythm  to  her 
heart  beating  so  rapidly  in  that  new 
frightened  way. 

She  couldn't  stay  here,   she  felt 
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desperately  as  she  fought  her  grow- 
ing uneasiness.  Yet  she  couldn't 
give  in  so  easily.  Where  could  she 
go,  what  could  she  do,  if  she  didn't 
get  this  position?  There  were  only 
those  few  crumpled  bills  in  her  bag, 
barely  enough  to  pay  her  railroad 
fare  to  another  town. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  more 
than  enough,  she  couldn't  go  back  to 
Simpsonville.  Loneliness  swept  over 
her  at  the  thought  of  it.  Janey  and 
Mark  would  be  coming  home  from 


She  could  turn  her  back  on 


love,   flee   from    it   to    new 


and  strange  surroundings — 
and  yet,  Ellen  learned,  it 
would  seek  her  out,  bring 
problems  she  could  not  solve 


school  now.  And  Anthony — her 
heart  skipped  a  beat  remembering — 
Anthony  would  be  finishing  his 
office  hours  at  the  clinic  too.  Maybe 
he  would  be  stopping  by  now,  right 
this  minute  and  hearing  that  she 
had  gone.  He  would  be  hurt,  she 
knew  that,  at  her  leaving  like  this, 
without  even  a  message  or  a 
goodbye. 

It  was  hard  thinking  of  the  chil- 
dren and  Anthony,  the  three  she 
loved  best  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
because  of  those  loves,  those  con- 
flicting loyalties  she  had  come  here. 
Why  couldn't  life  be  simpler,  why 
couldn't  each  love  take  its  own  place 
in  her  heart  without  one  encroach- 
ing on  the  other? 

It  was  Janey  who  had  made  her 
see  how  impossible  it  was  to  keep 
on  the  way  she  had  been  going.  That 
day  Anthony  had  suddenly  taken 
Ellen  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  she 
had  felt  that  her  whole  life  had  been 
destined  for  this  moment.  She  had 
never  known  happiness  like  this, 
exciting  and  yet  calm  too,  with  her 
pulses  racing  and  her  heart  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  as  he  held  her. 

Then  suddenly  it  had  been  over, 
the  ecstasy  and  the  peace  alike,  for 
she  had  heard  Janey's  startled  cry 
and  turned  to  see  the  child  standing 
there,  her  eyes  wide  with  sudden 
fear. 

"Oh,  Mummy,  I  don't  want  to  lose 
you.  You're  ours,  mine  and  Mark's!" 
And  her  voice  had  sounded  fright- 
ened and  bewildered  and  heartsick. 

At  first  Ellen  had  tried  to  talk  to 
the  child.  It  hadn't  seemed  so  im- 
possible then,  feeling  as  she  did  it 
was  the  first  shock  of  seeing  her 
mother  in  a  man's  arms  that  had 
made  the  child  react  so  violently. 
But  as  the  days  went  by  the  tension 
had  only  increased.  Ellen  felt  the 
child's  eyes  fixed  on  her  constantly 
as  if  she  were  afraid  to  stop  watch- 
ing her  for  a  moment.  And  once  at 
night        (Continued   on  page  67) 
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She  looked  of  htm— and  suddenly  she  was  seeing  a 
stranger  who  threatened  her  children's  happiness. 
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IT  wasn't  happening,  it  couldn  t  be 
happening,  Ellen  felt,  standing 
there  in  that  gloomy  room  with 
its  windows  shrouded  in  heavy  cur- 
tains, almost  as  if  it  were  trying  to 
hide  from  the  world.  Incredible  that 
it  was  early  afternoon  on  a  bright 
midsummer  day,  here  in  this  heavy 
dusk,  in  this  room  made  even  more 
somber  by  its  overpoweringly  mas- 
sive furniture.  And  the  woman  star- 
ing at  her,  the  hatred  in  her  eyes 
seeming  the  only  living  thing  in  the 
room  accentuated  the  nightmarish 
unreality  of  her  quick  terror. 

Ellen  didn't  know  anything  about 
this  house  or  the  people  who  lived 
in  it.  Maybe  it  had  been  foolhardy, 
even  worse,  to  go  so  quickly  from 
Simpsonville  in  answer  to  that  ad 
she  had  seen  in  a  paper.  And  she 
was  glad  now  that  she  hadn't 
yielded  to  that  impulse  to  take  the 
children.  They  were  safe  in  Simp- 
sonville with  Hilda  and  Uncle  Josh 
looking  after  them. 

"You  .  .  .  you're  Mrs.  Gaines?" 
Ellen  asked  then,  trying  to  fight 
down  her  fear,  to  keep  her  voice 
casual  and  as  if  this  were  any  ordi- 
nary meeting  in  any  ordinary  room. 
For  when  she  had  announced  her- 
self at  the  door  this  strange  woman 
had  only  nodded  and  led  the  way 
into  this  room,  closing  the  heavy  oak 
door  after  them. 

"No."  The  woman's  lips  hardly 
opened  as  she  spoke.  "I'm  Miss 
Hethers,  the  housekeeper.  Will  you 
give  me  your  references?  I'm  sup- 
posed to  bring  them  to  Mr.  Gaines 
before  the  interview." 

"I'm  sorry,"  Ellen  felt  as  if  she 
were  pinning  her  smile  to  the  cor- 
ners of  her  mouth.  "I  have  none. 
But  I'd  like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gaines. 
I  think  I  can  explain  my  lack  of 
credentials." 

"Well,"  the  woman   gave  her   a 

long,  measuring  glance.     "It  won't 

do  you  no  good,  Mrs.  Brown.    He 

don't  employ  nurses  without  refer- 
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ences.  But  I'll  tell  him  you're  here 
anyway." 

"Please,"  Ellen  said.  She  felt  the 
need  of  something  to  do,  some  ordi- 
nary everyday  sort  of  thing,  which 
by  its  very  custom  would  be  re- 
assuring and  almost  involuntarily 
opened  her  bag  and  took  out  her 
powder  puff.  But  in  her  hurry  she 
had  gone  off  without  her  mirror. 

"I  wonder  if  there's  a  mirror 
around  that  I  could  use  for  a  mo- 
ment," she  laughed.  "I'd  . . ." 


"There  aren't  any  mirrors  her , 
Mrs.     Brown,"     the     housekeep 
looked  at  her  sharply.  .  i« 

"No  mirrors?"  Ellen  couldn't  ne  v 
showing  her  amazement.   "But  • 
but  why?"  to0 

"I    suggest    you    don't    ass 
many  questions,"  Miss  Heth     tn0tf 
grimly.    "I'll  let  Mr.  Gaines  *"  ^ 
you're  waiting.    And  please  try 
be  quiet.  The  madam  is  asleep  ^ 
stairs.   And  we  mustn't  disturb 
under  any  circumstances. 
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The  door  closed  heavily  behind 
her  rigid,  uncompromising  back  and 
Ellen  sat  down  stiffly  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  chairs.  It  was  unbearable 
waiting,  with  the  heavy  silence  clos- 
ing around  her.  Something  was 
wrong  in  this  room  and  this  house, 
terribly  wrong.  Ellen  couldn't  relax 
or  make  herself  comfortable  and  her 
thoughts  raced  in  rhythm  to  her 
heart  beating  so  rapidly  in  that  new 
frightened  way. 

She  couldn't  stay  here,   she  felt 
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desperately  as  she  fought  her  grow- 
ing uneasiness.  Yet  she  couldn  t 
give  in  so  easily.  Where  could  she 
go  what  could  she  do,  if  she  didn  t 
ge  this  position?  There  were  only 
those  few  crumpled  bills  in  her  bag 
barely  enough  to  pay  her  railroad 
fare  to  another  town. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  more 
than  enough,  she  couldn't  go  back  to 
Simpsonville.  Loneliness  swept  over 
L  at  the  thought  of  it.  Janey  and 

Mark  would  be  coming  home  from 


She  could  turn  her  back  on 
love,  flee  from  it  to  new 
and  strange  surroundings — 
and  yet,  Ellen  learned,  it 
would  seek  her  out,  bring 
problems  she  could  not  solve 


school  now.  And  Anthony — her 
heart  skipped  a  beat  remembering — 
Anthony  would  be  finishing  his 
office  hours  at  the  clinic  too.  Maybe 
he  would  be  stopping  by  now,  right 
this  minute  and  hearing  that  she 
had  gone.  He  would  be  hurt,  she 
knew  that,  at  her  leaving  like  this, 
without  even  a  message  or  a 
goodbye. 

It  was  hard  thinking  of  the  chil- 
dren and  Anthony,  the  three  she 
loved  best  in  the  world.  But  it  was 
because  of  those  loves,  those  con- 
flicting loyalties  she  had  come  here. 
Why  couldn't  life  be  simpler,  why 
couldn't  each  love  take  its  own  place 
in  her  heart  without  one  encroach- 
ing on  the  other? 

It  was  Janey  who  had  made  her 
see  how  impossible  it  was  to  keep 
on  the  way  she  had  been  going.  That 
day  Anthony  had  suddenly  taken 
Ellen  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  she 
had  felt  that  her  whole  life  had  been 
destined  for  this  moment.  She  had 
never  known  happiness  like  this, 
exciting  and  yet  calm  too,  with  her 
pulses  racing  and  her  heart  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  as  he  held  her. 

Then  suddenly  it  had  been  over, 
the  ecstasy  and  the  peace  alike,  for 
she  had  heard  Janey's  startled  cry 
and  turned  to  see  the  child  standing 
there,  her  eyes  wide  with  sudden 

"Oh,  Mummy,  I  don't  want  to  lose 
you.  You're  ours,  mine  and  Mark's!" 
And  her  voice  had  sounded  fright- 
ened and  bewildered  and  heartsick. 

At  first  Ellen  had  tried  to  talk  to 
the  child.  It  hadn't  seemed  so  im- 
possible then,  feeling  as  she  did  it 
was  the  first  shock  of  seeing  her 
mother  in  a  man's  arms  that  had 
made  the  child  react  so  violently. 
But  as  the  days  went  by  the  tension 
had  only  increased.  Ellen  felt  the 
child's  eyes  fixed  on  her  constantly 
as  if  she  were  afraid  to  stop  watch- 
ing her  for  a  moment.  And  once  at 
night       (Continued  on  page  67) 
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Darling-,  How  You  Lied 

The   new  sentimental   tune   that   brings  a  tear  to  your  eyes  every  time 
you  hear  Buddy  Clark  sing  it  on  his  morning  CBS  program.  Treat  Time 
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It  hadn't  been  easy  for 
Portia  to  go  on  after  her 
husband's  death — for  the 
people  of  Parkerstown  did 
not  trust  a  woman  lawyer. 
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If  only  she  could  set  him  free  from  this  mockery  of  marriage  into  which 
she  had  driven  him!    Read  this  powerful  radio  drama  of  a  woman's  courage 


IT  was  one  of  those  summer 
showers,  a  sudden  deluge  from 
banked-up  clouds  that  only  a 
moment  before  had  been  mere  cas- 
tles of  pearl  on  the  horizon.  Portia 
Blake,  caught  halfway  between  her 
office  and  home,  lowered  her  head 
and  plunged  through  it,  enjoying 
the  coolness  it  brought  even  though 
she  was  aware  that  in  another  five 
minutes  her  dress  of  soft  blue  linen 
would  be  soaked. 

A  car,  an  expensive  roadster, 
darkly,  glossily  green,  swerved  to 
the  curb  beside  her.  "Portia!"  said 
a  voice  that  she  knew.  "Jump  in! 
I'll  drive  you  home." 

She  wanted  to  refuse.  She  had  not 
seen  Walter  Manning  alone  since 
his  marriage.  She  was  desperately 
afraid  that  she  did  not  want  to  see 
him.  But  under  the  circumstances, 
a  meeting  could  not  be  postponed 
forever.  This  occasion  was  very 
likely  as  good  as  any  other.  She 
stepped  through  the  door  he  held 
open  for  her,  sank  back  against  the 
soft  leather  cushions. 

He  put  the  car  in  gear.  "Do  you 
mind,"  he  said,  "if  I  don't  take  you 
straight  home?  I'd  like  to  talk  to 
you.". 

Portia  glanced  at  him.  She  won- 
dered if  he  ever  smiled  now.  This 
was  the  man  she  had  seen  in  the 
courtroom  when  Bryan  Harrison's 
will  came  up  for  probate — a  man 
thinned  down  to  bone  and  nerves, 
with  a  tense,  painfully  controlled 
look  about  his  lips  and  sombre  eyes. 
A  man  so  changed  from  the  one  she 
used  to  know. 

"Of  course,  Walter,"  she  said. 

As  they  drove  through  the  out- 
skirts of  town,  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  river,  the  rain  abruptly 
ceased  its  pattering  on  the  top  of  the 
car,  and  the  late-afternoon  sun 
blazed  out  between  the  clouds.  Wal- 
ter said,  "Is  everything  all  right  at 
the  office?" 

"Yes,  wonderful.  I'm  very  busy 
with  .  .  .  with  the  estate,  of  course." 

"Yes.     It's  a  big  job." 

He  stopped  the  car,  a  moment 
later,   where  a   growth  of  willows 
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framed  a  view  of  the  smoothly  flow- 
ing river,  its  surface  flawed  here 
and  there  by  a  few  tardy  drops  of 
rain.  His  hands  fell  from  the  wheel. 
"I  don't  know,  after  all,  why  I 
asked  you  to  come  out  here,  Portia," 
he  confessed.  "I  saw  you  and — I 
wanted  to  be  with  you.  Just  as  I've 
always  wanted  to  be  with  you.  But 
there  really  isn't  anything  for  us 
to  say." 

What  was  there  to  say,  Portia 
wondered,  between  a  woman  and 
the  man  she  might  have  married, 
had  he  not  married  someone  else? 
Particularly  when — 

She  turned  in  the  seat  to  face  him. 
A  shimmering  reflection  from  the 
river  touched  the  smooth  curves  of 
her  broad  forehead,  her  unrouged 
cheeks,  her  wide,  firm  mouth. 
"There  is  nothing  you  have  to  say, 
Walter." 

"Except — "  His  heavy  brows 
drew  down,  and  he  spoke  as  if  the 
words  were  being  torn  from  him. 
"Except  that  I've  got  to  tell  you 
something  I  should  have  told  you 
before — how  much  I  love  you!" 

"There's  no  need  to  tell  me  even 
that,"  she  said.  "I  knew — but  I 
wouldn't  let  you  speak." 

It  seemed  incredible  to  her  now 
that  this  should  be  true.  Yet  it  was. 
She  herself  was  to  blame. 

So  much  had  happened  in  the  year 
since  Richard,  her  husband,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  wreck, 
leaving  her  with  no  estate  beyond 
a  barely  existent  law  practice. 
There  would_have  been  no  way  for 
her  to  support  herself  and  Dickie, 
their  son,  if  she  herself  had  not 
already  been  a  member  of  the  bar, 
able  to  take  over  the  practice  and 
make  of  it  what  she  could.  Even 
so,  it  hadn't  been  easy.  Parker- 
town  was  anxious  to  help,  but  it 
didn't  wholly  trust  a  woman  lawyer. 

In  those  first  days,  Walter  Man- 
ning's help  had  been  something  to 

Token  from  the  radio  serial  heard  every 
Monday  through  Friday  at  5:15  E.D.T.,  on 
NBC's  Red  network,  sponsored  by  Post 
Toosfies.  Photos  posed  by  Lucille  Wall 
as    Portia    and    Joan    Banks    as    Arline. 


cling  to.  He  had  been  Richard's 
best  friend;  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  do  everything  he  could  for 
Richard's  widow.  But  then  she  had 
realized  that  he  loved  her,  and  had 
turned  her  back  on  the  knowledge. 
Even  the  thought  of  love  had 
seemed  to  be  a  treachery  to  Richard. 
In  the  ways  a  woman  knows,  she 
had  kept  Walter  from  telling  her 
what  was  in  his  heart. 

She  could  not  reproach  Walter 
for  what  had  happened.     But — 

"I've  got  to  tell  you,  Portia," 
Walter  was  saying.  "I've  got  to  tell 
you  how   it  happened   that  Arline 


and  I  were — married.  I'm  not  proud  of  it,  God  knows. 
I  think  I  must  have  been  insane.  But  I'd  been  driving 
her  car  when  the  wreck  happened.  I  felt  responsible. 
She  was  so  near  to  dying — and  she  said  she  didn't 
want  to  live  if  I  wouldn't  marry  her.  With  some 
people,  you'd  pass  that  off  as  hysteria.  But  not  Arline. 
All  her  life  she's  had  what  she  wanted;  I  think  to  be 
denied  it  really  would  kill  her  .  .  ." 

Yes,  that  was  true  too,  Portia  realized  wearily,  and 
there  again  she  had  made  a  mistake,  because  she  had 
thought  it  would  be  good  for  Walter  to  go  around  with 
Arline  Harrison — good  for  him  to  have  the  admiration 
of  someone  so  lovely,  so  fresh  and  wayward.  Yet  how 
could  she  have  foreseen  the  accident,  Arline's  injuries, 
the  tragic,  mistaken  consequence? 

"Her  father  knew  well  enough  that  she  meant  what 
she  said,"  Walter  went  on  bitterly.  "He  begged  me  to 
give  in,  and  it's  hard  to  say  no  to  a  man  you've  looked 
up  to  for  years — to  your  boss,  the  owner  of  the  news- 
paper you  work  on.  And  I  knew  you  would  never 
care  for  anyone  but  Richard — " 

A  COLD,  glittering  wave  broke  in  Portia's  heart.  This 
was  it,  this  was  positive  assurance  of  what  she  had 
guessed  and  feared — that  Walter  had  married  Arline 
because  she  herself  had  never  allowed  him  to  believe 
his  love  for  her  might  be  returned. 

"I  was  fond  of  Arline — I  thought  I  could  make  her 
happy.  I  deluded  myself  into  believing  I  could  bury 
my  love  for  you.  But  somehow  Arline  guessed  how 
I  feel.  And  now — since  her  father  died — her  jealousy 
makes  life  a  hell  for  both  of  us." 

"She  hates  me,"  Portia  said.  "I  knew  that  a  week 
ago,  when  I  saw  her  in  the  court  room." 

How  beautifully  ironic  that  court  room  scene  had 
been!  Three  people — caught  in  a  trap  they  could  not 
escape.  For  Arline's  father  had  died  suddenly,  leaving 
no  will.  Arline,  naturally,  had  applied  to  the  court  to  be 
named  administratrix  of  the  estate.  Judge  Stewart, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  personal  elements  involved  in 
the  situation,  had  refused  her  plea  and  appointed  Portia 
and  Walter  co- administrators  of  the  Harrison  fortune. 

On  the  surface,  it  had  been  a  judicious  move.  Arline 
was  far  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  handle  the 
complicated  details  of  an  estate  which  included  farms, 
apartment  and  tenement  houses,  securities,  a  newspaper 
and  controlling  interest  in  a  bank.  Portia,  as  the 
bank's  legal  counsel,  was  already  familiar  with  many 
of  the  details  of  the  estate,  and  her  integrity  and  good 
judgment  were  well  known  to  Judge  Stewart.  And 
Walter  was  a  competent  business  man  who  could,  of 
course,  be  counted  on  to  protect  his  wife's  interests. 

"I'll  never  forget  Arline's  face,"  Portia  murmured. 
"It  was  .  .  .  twisted  with  hate.  Now  I  know  why.  How 
horrible  it  must  be  for  her  to  realize  that  everything 
she  owns  is  controlled  by — " 

"Her  husband — and  the  woman  her  husband  loves," 
Walter  finished,  his  voice  almost  inaudible. 

"I'll  ask  Judge  Stewart  to  withdraw  the  appoint- 
ment!" Portia  burst  out.  "It's  an  intolerable  situation 
— for  you,  for  Arline,  for  all  of  us.    I — " 

"No!"  You  mustn't,"  Walter  said  quickly.  "I  won't 
let  you.  You  can't  afford  it,  for  one  thing.  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  what  a  big  break  this  is  for  you? 
And  if  that  weren't  enough  reason — you  know  Parkers- 
town.  Everyone  in  the  place  would  guess  why  you'd 
withdrawn.     I  can't  let  that  happen  to  you." 

"But  if  it  makes  things  worse  for  everyone — " 

"Nothing  can  make  things  worse  or  better  for  Ar- 
line and  me,"  he  said  in  a  flat  voice.  "I've  asked  her 
for  a  divorce.  She  said  she'd  never  give  me  one. 
Never."  There  was  a  deadly  finality  in  the  way  he 
said   it. 
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After  a  moment  he  said,  almost  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
"I  lie  awake  at  nights,  and  I  have  a  dream.  I  dream 
that  I've  run  away  from  Parkerstown,  and  that  I've 
taken  you  with  me.  We're  together,  in  a  place  so 
beautiful  that  it  probably  never  existed  on  this  earth. 
But — I  don't  know.  I  imagine  any  place .  would  be 
beautiful  if  I  were  there  with  you." 

"You  mustn't  think  such  things,  Walter!",  she  said 
in  a  panic.  For  if  once  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  keep- 
ing Walter  ignorant  of  her  love  for  him,  now  how 
much  greater  a  mistake  it  would  be  to  let  him  know 
of  it. 

"No,  I  mustn't  think  them,"  he  agreed.  "I  shouldn't 
even  have  told  you,  I  suppose,  how  we  were  married. 
A  man  who  can't  manage  his  own  life  isn't  a  pretty 
spectacle." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me,"  she  said.  ."It  helps  me  to 
understand — things  that  puzzled  me." 

"I'll  take  you  home,"  he  said,  turning  the  ignition 
key  in  its  lock.  He  seemed  listless,  resigned,  drained 
of  all  energy;  and  though  it  wrung  her  heart  to  see 
him  so,  she  could  think  of  no  way  to  help  him.  They 
drove  back  in  silence. 

As  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  cottage  where  she 
lived  with  Dickie,  Portia  said,  trying  to  bring  back 
some  semblance  of  reality  to  this  nightmare  conversa- 
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Arline  sat  immobile,  one  hand  clutching 
the  arm  of  the  sofa,  the  other  in  midair 
as    if   to    fend    off    Portia's    bitter   words. 


tion,  "Walter,  we've  no  choice — except  to  do  our  best 
to  settle  this  estate." 

"Yes,  that's  all  we  can  do — our  best,"  he  said.  She 
got  out  of  the  car,  said  good-by,  walked  slowly  up 
the  path. 

The  days  which  followed  were  busy  ones  for  Portia. 
A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  settling  the  Har- 
rison estate  fell  on  her  legal  shoulders.  Among  other 
things,  she  inspected  a  large  block  of  tenements  which 
Bryan  Harrison  had  owned.  She  found  them  in  a 
shocking  state  of  neglect,  which  was  extremely  strange 
because  Harrison's  accounts  showed  that  thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  the  last  year  to  repair 
them.  Twice  she  tried  to  see  Kirk  Roder,  the  real- 
estate  agent  who  had  handled  them  for  Harrison,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  always  engaged  or  out  of  town,  and 
this  difficulty  in  meeting  him  vaguely  increased  her 
apprehension  about  the  buildings.  If  there  was  any- 
thing really  wrong,  she  resolved,  now  more  than  ever 
she  must  learn  about  it  and  set  it  right. 

She  became  increasingly  troubled  as  the  days  slipped 
by.  At  night  she  lay  sleepless,  the  memory  of  Walter's 
tortured  face  coming  between  her  and  the  rest  she 
so  badly  needed.  Her  mind  twisted  and  turned  with 
her  restless  body.  If  only  she  could  help  him — set  him 
free  from  a  woman  who  was  sapping  his  manhood  and 
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self-respect!  But  anything  she  did  would  only  make 
matters  worse,  push  her  farther  into  the  disgusting 
position  of  being  the  "other  woman"  in  an  unhappy 
marriage. 

It  was  a  relief,  one  morning,  when  Duke  Haw- 
thorne's father  came  to  see  her,  and  she  found  herself 
busy  with  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Arline, 
Walter  or  herself.  Duke,  a  boy  barely  out  of  his  teens 
who  lived  with  his  widower  father  in  one  of  the  Harri- 
son tenements,  was  in  trouble  with  the  police  for  the 
third  time.  He  was  accused  of  breaking  into  a  fur 
store;  the  proprietor  had  identified  him,  and  conviction, 
which  seemed  certain,  would  mean  a  long  prison  term. 

"But  my  boy — he  did  not  do  it,"  old  Matthias  Haw- 
thorne insisted.  "I  know  he  did  not.  Never  has  he 
lied  to  me,  and  so  I  know." 

"A  court  will  want  more  proof  than  that,"  Portia 
reminded  him  gently.  "Hasn't  Duke  an  alibi?  Where 
was  he  when  the  robbery  was  committed?" 

"Alibi?  Of  course  he  has  an  alibi!  Duke  was  with 
Joe  Kearney,  taking  a  ride  in  Joe's  car." 

"Well,"  Portia  smiled,  "that  makes  a  difference. 
I  know  Joe  well.  Ask  him  to  come  and  see  me,  and 
if  he  can  prove  that  Duke  wasn't  anywhere  near 
the  fur  store,  I'll  take  the  case." 

AFTER  the  old  man  left,  Portia  sat  at  her  desk  for  a 
k  moment,  idly.  Cases  like  this  one  were  what 
brought  her  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  her  work.  She 
remembered  Joe  Kearney  very  well,  because  months 
before,  soon  after  she  took  over  Richard's  practice,  she 
had  defended  his  son  in  a  murder  charge — -and  defend- 
ed him  successfully.  That  had  been  a  case  like  this  one 
— a  boy  unjustly  accused,  feeling  that  the  world  was 
against  him,  frightened  and  defiant.  It  was  good  to 
help  such  boys.  It  made  you  feel  that  you  were  re- 
building a  soul .  .  . 

The  smile  faded  from  her  lips  as  the  door  opened  and 
Arline  Manning  walked  in,  followed  by  Walter. 

Arline's  death-white  face,  her  crimson  lips,  were 
shocking  against  the  black  of  her  clothes.  Walter 
moved  with  a  sick  weariness,  like  a  man  pushed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  endurance,  but  about  Arline 
there  was  an  electric  atmosphere  of  determination.  It 
was  obvious  that  they  had  been  quarreling. 

Without  preliminary,  Arline  said.  "I  would  like 
some  of  my  money,  if  you  please." 

"Arline!"  Walter  groaned.     She  paid  no  attention. 

"I'm  entitled  to  it,  I  think,"  she  said.  "I  want  ten 
thousand  dollars." 

Don't  resent  this,  Portia  told  herself.  Let  her  be  as 
autocratic  as  she  likes.  Keep  your  temper.  She  said  as 
pleasantly  as  possible,  "Ten  thousand  dollars,  Arline"? 
That's  a  great  deal  of  money.  Haven't  you  been  re- 
ceiving the  weekly  payments?"  As  a  temporary 
measure,  the  court  had  approved  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  week  in  cash  for  Arline. 

"Certainly  I've  been  receiving  them.  You'd  have 
heard  from  me  if  I  hadn't,"  Arline  said.  "I  happen 
to  need  an  extra  ten  thousand."  Her  voice  was  con- 
trolled, but  her  breast  betrayed  a  rising  excitement. 

"Before  your  husband  and  I,  as  administrators  of 
the  estate,  can  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  such  a 
large  sum,  we  must  know  what  it  is  to  be  spent  for." 

Arline  whirled  upon  her  husband.  "Walter,  are  you 
going  to  let  this  woman  insult  me?" 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  should  make  such  a 
mystery  of  all  this,"  Walter  said  angrily.  "If  I  knew 
why  she  wanted  the  money,"  he  added  to  Portia.  "I'd 
tell  you  myself." 

"Yes!  You  would!"  Arline  screamed.  "I  know  you 
would — and  that's  why  I  didn't  tell  you!  You're  against 
me,    both    of    you — -you're    (Continued    on    page  46) 
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Se  Harrison-good  for  him  to  have  ^^ratum 
of  someone  so  lovely,  so  fresh  and  waywanL  Yet  how 
could  she  have  foreseen  the  accident,  Arline  s  injuries, 
the  tragic,  mistaken  consequence? 

'Her  father  knew  well  enough  that  she  meant  what 
she  said,"  Walter  went  on  bitterly.  "He  begged  me  to 
give  in,  and  it's  hard  to  say  no  to  a  man  you  ve  looked 
up  to  for  years— to  your  boss,  the  owner  of  the  news- 
paper you  work  on.  And  I  knew  you  would  never 
care  for  anyone  but  Richard — " 

A  COLD,  glittering  wave  broke  in  Portia's  heart.  This 
was  it,  this  was  positive  assurance  of  what  she  had 
guessed  and  feared— that  Walter  had  married  Arline 
because  she  herself  had  never  allowed  him  to  believe 
his  love  for  her  might  be  returned. 

"I  was  fond  of  Arline— I  thought  I  could  make  her 
happy.  I  deluded  myself  into  believing  I  could  bury 
my  love  for  you.  But  somehow  Arline  guessed  how 
I  feel.  And  now— since  her  father  died— her  jealousy 
makes  life  a  hell  for  both  of  us." 

"She  hates  me,"  Portia  said.  "I  knew  that  a  week 
ago,  when  I  saw  her  in  the  court  room." 

How  beautifully  ironic  that  court  room  scene  had 
been!  Three  people — caught  in  a  trap  they  could  not 
escape.  For  Arline's  father  had  died  suddenly,  leaving 
no  will.  Arline,  naturally,  had  applied  to  the  court  to  be 
named  administratrix  of  the  estate.  Judge  Stewart, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  personal  elements  involved  in 
the  situation,  had  refused  her  plea  and  appointed  Portia 
and  Walter  co-administrators  of  the  Harrison  fortune. 
On  the  surface,  it  had  been  a  judicious  move.  Arline 
was  far  too  young  and  inexperienced  to  handle  the 
complicated  details  of  an  estate  which  included  farms, 
apartment  and  tenement  houses,  securities,  a  newspaper 
and  controlling  interest  in  a  bank.  Portia,  as  the 
bank's  legal  counsel,  was  already  familiar  with  many 
of  the  details  of  the  estate,  and  her  integrity  and  good 
judgment  were  well  known  to  Judge  Stewart.  And 
Walter  was  a  competent  business  man  who  could,  of 
course,  be  counted  on  to  protect  his  wife's  interests. 
"I'll  never  forget  Arline's  face,"  Portia  murmured. 
"It  was  .  .  .  twisted  with  hate.  Now  I  know  why.  How 
horrible  it  must  be  for  her  to  realize  that  everything 
she  owns  is  controlled  by — " 

"Her  husband — and  the  woman  her  husband  loves," 
Walter  finished,  his  voice  almost  inaudible. 

"I'll  ask  Judge  Stewart  to  withdraw  the  appoint- 
ment!" Portia  burst  out.  "It's  an  intolerable  situation 
— for  you,  for  Arline,  for  all  of  us.    I — " 

"No!"  You  mustn't,"  Walter  said  quickly.  "I  won't 
let  you.  You  can't  afford  it,  for  one  thing.  Do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  what  a  big  break  this  is  for  you? 
And  if  that  weren't  enough  reason — you  know  Parkers- 
town.  Everyone  in  the  place  would  guess  why  you'd 
withdrawn.    I  can't  let  that  happen  to  you." 

"But  if  it  makes  things  worse  for  everyone " 

"Nothing  can  make  things  worse  or  better  for  Ar- 
line and  me,"  he  said  in  a  flat  voice.  "I've  asked  her 
for  a  divorce.  She  said  she'd  never  give  me  one 
Never      There  was  a  deadly  finality  in  the  way  he 
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After  a  moment  he  said,  almost  as  if  thinking  aloud, 
"I  lie  awake  at  nights,  and  I  have  a  dream.  I  dream 
that  I've  run  away  from  Parkerstown,  and  that  I've 
taken  you  with  me.  We're  together,  in  a  place  so 
beautiful  that  it  probably  never  existed  on  this  earth. 
But — I  don't  know.  I  imagine  any  place  •  would  be 
beautiful  if  I  were  there  with  you." 

"You  mustn't  think  such  things,  Walter!",  she  said 
in  a  panic.  For  if  once  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  keep- 
ing Walter  ignorant  of  her  love  for  him,  now  how 
much  greater  a  mistake  it  would  be  to  let  him  know 
of  it. 

"No,  I  mustn't  think  them,"  he  agreed.  "I  shouldn't 
even  have  told  you,  I  suppose,  how  we  were  married 
A  man  who  can't  manage  his  own  life  isn't  a  preW 
spectacle." 

"I'm  glad  you  told  me,"  she  said.  "It  helps  me  t0 
understand— things  that  puzzled  me."  ' 

"I'll  take  you  home,"  he  said,  turning  the  ign't10 
key  in  its  lock.  He  seemed  listless,  resigned,  dratf* 
of  all  energy;  and  though  it  wrung  her  heart  to  se 
him  so,  she  could  think  of  no  way  to  help  him.  T,w 
drove  back  in  silence.  .e 

As  the  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  cottage  where i  sd 
lived  with  Dickie,  Portia  said,  trying  to  bring  » 
some  semblance  of  reality  to  this  nightmare  conver 
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tion,  "Walter,  we've  no  choice — except  to  do  our  best 
to  settle  this  estate." 

"Yes,  that's  all  we  can  do — our  best,"  he  said.  She 
got  out  of  the  car,  said  good-by,  walked  slowly  up 
the  path. 

The  days  which  followed  were  busy  ones  for  Portia. 
A  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  settling  the  Har- 
rison estate  fell  on  her  legal  shoulders.  Among  other 
things,  she  inspected  a  large  block  of  tenements  which 
Bryan  Harrison  had  owned.  She  found  them  in  a 
shocking  state  of  neglect,  which  was  extremely  strange 
because  Harrison's  accounts  showed  that  thousands 
of  dollars  had  been  spent  in  the  last  year  to  repair 
them.  Twice  she  tried  to  see  Kirk  Roder,  the  real- 
estate  agent  who  had  handled  them  for  Harrison,  but 
he  seemed  to  be  always  engaged  or  out  of  town,  and 
this  difficulty  in  meeting  him  vaguely  increased  her 
apprehension  about  the  buildings.  If  there  was  any- 
thing really  wrong,  she  resolved,  now  more  than  ever 
she  must  learn  about  it  and  set  it  right. 

She  became  increasingly  troubled  as  the  days  slipped 
by.  At  night  she  lay  sleepless,  the  memory  of  Walter's 
tortured  face  coming  between  her  and  the  rest  she 
so  badly  needed.  Her  mind  twisted  and  turned  with 
her  restless  body.  If  only  she  could  help  him — set  him 
free  from  a  woman  who  was  sapping  his  manhood  and 
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self  respect!     But  anything  she  did  would  only  make 
maters  worse,  push  her  farther  into  the  disguTune 
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thorne s  father  came  to  see  her,  and  she  found  hersSf 
busy  with  a  case  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  Se 
Walter  or  herself.    Duke,  a  boy  barely  out  of  hisWns 
who  lived  with  his  widower  father  in  one  of  the  Hai Ti- 
on tenements,  was  in  trouble  with  the  police  for  the 
hud      me.    He  was  accused  of  breaking  into  a     ur 
store;  the  propnetor  had  identified  him,  and  conviction 
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But  my  boy-he  did  not  do  it,"  old  Matthias  Haw- 
thorne  insisted.  "I  know  he  did  not.  Never  has  he 
lied  to  me,  and  so  I  know." 

"A  court  Will  want  more  proof  than  that,"  Portia 
reminded  h.m  gently.  "Hasn't  Duke  an  alibi?  Where 
was  he  when  the  robbery  was  committed?" 

"Alibi?  Of  course  he  has  an  alibi!  Duke  was  with 
Joe  Kearney,  taking  a  ride  in  Joe's  ear ' 

"Well,"  Portia  smiled,  "that  makes  a  difference 
I  know  Joe  well.  Ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  and 
if  he  can  prove  that  Duke  wasn't  anywhere  near 
the  fur  store,  I'll  take  the  case." 

AFTER  the  old  man  left,  Portia  sat  at  her  desk  for  e 
moment,    idly.    Cases    like    this   one    were    what 
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brought  her  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  her  work  She 
remembered  Joe  Kearney  very  well,  because  months 
before,  soon  after  she  took  over  Richard's  practice,  she 
had  defended  his  son  in  a  murder  charge — and  defend- 
ed him  successfully.  That  had  been  a  case  like  this  one 
—a  boy  unjustly  accused,  feeling  that  the  world  was 
against  him,  frightened  and  defiant.  It  was  good  to 
help  such  boys.  It  made  you  feel  that  you  were  re 
building  a  soul  .  .  . 

The  smile  faded  from  her  lips  as  the  door  opened  and 
Arline  Manning  walked  in,  followed  by  Walter. 

Arline's  death-white  face,  her  crimson  lips,  were 
shocking  against  the  black  of  her  clothes.  Walter 
moved  with  a  sick  weariness,  like  a  man  pushed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  endurance,  but  about  Arline 
there  was  an  electric  atmosphere  of  determination.  II 
was  obvious  that  they  had  been  quarreling 

Without  preliminary,  Arline  said.  "I  would  [ike 
some  of  my  money,  if  you  please  " 

"Arline!"  Walter  groaned.     She  paid  no  attention 
"I'm  entitled  to  it.  I  think,"  she  said.     "I  wanl   ten 
thousand  dollars." 

Don't  resent  this,  Portia  told  herself.  Let  her  be  as 
autocratic  as  she  likes.  Keep  your  temper.  She  said  a.v 
pleasantly  as  possible,  "Ten  thousand  dollars,  Arline? 
That's  a  great  deal  of  money.  Haven't  you  been  re- 
ceiving the  weekly  payments9"  A.s  a  temporary 
measure,  the  court  had  approved  an  allowance  of  two 
hundred  dollars  a  week  in  cash  for  Arline 

"Certainly  I've  been  receiving  them.  You'd  have 
heard  from  me  if  I  hadn't,"  Arline  said.  "I  happen 
to  need  an  extra  ten  thousand."  Her  voice  was  con- 
trolled, but  her  breast  betrayed  a  rising  excitement. 
"Before  your  husband  and  I,  as  administrators  of 
the  estate,  can  authorize  the  withdrawal  of  such  a 
large  sum,  we  must  know  what  it  is  to  be  spent  for." 
Arline  whirled  upon  her  husband.  "Walter,  are  you 
going  to  let  this  woman  insult  me?" 

"There's  no  reason  why  you  should  make  such  a 
mystery  of  all  this."  Walter  said  angrily.  "If  I  knew 
why  she  wanted  the  money,"  he  added  to  Portia.  "I'd 
tell  you  myself." 

"Yes!  You  would!"  Arline  screamed.  "I  know  you 
would — -and  that's  why  I  didn't  tell  you!  You're  against 
me,    both    of   you — you're    (Continued    on   page  46) 
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Easy  to  prepare  with  un- 
cooked cereal  is  this  re- 
freshing mousse,  served 
right    out    of    the    icebox. 


SINCE  the  temperature  is  rising 
rapidly  these  days,  I  believe 
now  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
recipes  dedicated  to  a  cool  kitchen; 
meal  planning  which  will  not  only 
assure  appetizing,  well  balanced  and 
economical  meals  but  which  will  in 
addition  cut  down  on  the  time  usu- 
ally spent  in  the  kitchen.  This  de- 
crease in  cooking  time  may  be 
achieved  during  the  summer  months 
especially  by  the  use  of  uncooked 
cereals  as  recipe  ingredients,  the 
use  of  prepared  products  which  re- 
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quire  little  if  any  cooking  time  and 
by  choosing  dishes  which  may  be 
prepared  early  in  the  day  and  placed 
in  the  refrigerator  all  ready  for  the 
noontime  or  evening  meal. 

This  may  sound  as  though  I'm 
suggesting  an  entire  summer  of  cold 
dishes,  but  this  isn't  the  case.  Hot 
dishes  we  must  have,  even  in  warm 
weather,  but  summer  vegetables 
cook  quickly,  broiled  and  pan 
broiled  meats  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes and  even  their  preparation  is 
made  easier  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  dessert  and  salad  are  waiting  in 
the  refrigerator  all  ready  to  be 
served. 

One  of  my  favorite  hot  weather 
meat  courses  is  lamb  patties 
wrapped  with  bacon,  so  suppose  we 
start  off  our  month's  recipes  with 
them. 

Lamb  Patties 

1%  lbs.  lean  lamb 
1  tsp.  salt 
Vb  tsp.  pepper 
6  slices  bacon 

Use  lean  meat  from  breast,  neck, 

shank    or    shoulder    for    grinding. 

Season  with   salt  and   pepper   and 

form  into  six  patties.    Wrap  a  slice 


Takes  only  fifteen  minutes 
— a  good  hot  weather 
meat  course  is  lamb  pat- 
ties  wrapped   with   bacon. 

of  bacon,  notched  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  scissors  so  it  will  not  separate 
from  the  patty  during  cooking, 
around  each  one  and  broil,  first  on 
one  side  then  on  the  other,  for  12  to 
15  minutes. 

Since  pie  is  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular desserts  and  strawberries  one 
of  our  most  popular  fruits,  I  know 
you  will  be  as  happy  as  I  am  about 
this  strawberry  pie  made  with  a 
crust  of  uncooked  cereal,  either 
puffed  or  flaked. 

Strawberry  Pie 

Crust 

7  cups   uncooked   cereal   2  tbls.  sugar 
3  tbls.  butter  1  egg  yolk 

2  tbls.  milk 

Put  cereal  through  food  chopper, 
using  medium  knife.  Cream  butter, 
add  sugar  and  cream  together  thor- 
oughly. Beat  egg  yolk,  add  milk 
and  stir  into  creamed  butter,  then 
combine  with  cereal.  Turn  mixture 
into  pie  tin  and  press  into  uniform 
layer  over  bottom  and  sides  of  pan. 
Place  in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees 
F.)  for  6  to  10  minutes.  Chill  thor- 
oughly before  adding  filling. 

Filling 

1  package  prepared  vanilla  pudding 

1  cup  sliced  strawberries 
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The  family  will  enjoy  this 
strawberry  pie  made  with  a 
crust  of  uncooked  cereal, 
either    puffed    or   flaked. 


with    gelatin.     This    one's 
made  of  shredded  cabbage. 


Prepare  pudding  according  to  di- 
rections. Cool  to  room  temperature 
and  fold  in  sliced  strawberries. 
Cool.  When  thoroughly  chilled,  but 
before  mixture  has  set,  pour  into 
crust  and  place  in  refrigerator  un- 
til serving  time.  Garnish  with 
sliced  strawberries. 

Mousse,  another  favorite  form  of 
cold  dessert,  may  also  be  made  with 
uncooked  cereal,  though  the  small 
nutlike  cereal  is  preferable  for  this. 

Mousse 

Vz  cup  sugar 
Vi  cup  water 

2  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten 

1  cup  cream,  whipped 
%  tsp.  vanilla 
Yi  cup  uncooked  cereal 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  un- 
til syrup  spins  a  thread  when 
dropped  from  spoon.  Pour  slowly 
over  beaten  egg  whites,  beating  con- 
stantly, and  continue  beating  until 
mixture  is  cool  (about  3  minutes). 
Fold  in  whipped  cream  and  va- 
nilla, then  cereal.  Mixture  may  be 
turned  into  freezing  tray  of  refrig- 
erator, or  poured  into  a  mold  and 
covered  tightly  and  frozen  in  equal 
parts  ice  and  salt.  Freezing  time 
either  way,  3  to  4  hours. 
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Peaches  and  bananas  seem  to  have 
a  natural  affinity  for  each  other  and 
their  flavors  have  never  combined 
better  than  in  peach  banana  mold. 

Peach  Banana  Mold 

1  package  lime-flavored  gelatin 
1  pint  hot  water 
Vi  cup  sliced  peaches 
1  sliced  banana 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Ar- 
range sliced  peaches  on  bottom  of 
mold,  pour  on  gelatin  being  careful 
not  to  disarrange  peaches.  When 
gelatin  begins  to  set,  add  sliced  ba- 
nanas.    Chill  until  firm. 

Tender  young  summer  cabbage 
forms  the  basis  of  a  cool  molded 
salad  which  is  served  with  mayon- 
naise seasoned  to  taste  with  horse- 
radish sauce. 

Molded  Cabbage  Salad 

1  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  tomato  juice 

1  tbl.  lemon  juice  %  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  shredded  cabbage 

1  medium  cucumber  shredded 

2  scallions,  sliced  very  thin 
Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add 

tomato  juice  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen  stir 
in  remaining  ingredients  and  turn 
into  mold.     Chill  until  firm. 


IF  camping  figures  in  your  summer 
vacation  plans,  here  is  a  recipe 
just  for  you.  Split  frankfurters 
lengthwise,  but  do  not  cut  com- 
pletely apart,  and  top  each  liberally 
with  baked  beans.  Heat  piping  hot 
in  heavy  iron  skillet,  covered,  over 
very  low  flame,  using  just  enough 
butter  to  prevent  sticking.  If  your 
camp  cooking  equipment  boasts  an 
oven,  bake  in  covered  casserole  at 
moderate  temperature  (350-375  de- 
grees F.)  for  thirty  minutes.  Serv- 
ing note:  Shiny  baking  pans  from 
your  local  five  and  ten  cent  store 
make  attractive  and  sturdy  serving 
dishes  for  camp  use. 
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The  family  will  enjoy  this 
strawberry  pie  made  with  a 
crust  of  uncooked  cereal, 
either    puffed    or   flaked! 


SINCE  the  temperature  is  rising 
rapidly  these  days,  I  believe 
now  is  a  good  time  to  consider 
recipes  dedicated  to  a  cool  kitchen; 
meal  planning  which  will  not  only 
assure  appetizing,  well  balanced  and 
economical  meals  but  which  will  in 
addition  cut  down  on  the  time  usu- 
ally spent  in  the  kitchen.  This  de- 
crease in  cooking  time  may  be 
achieved  during  the  summer  months 
especially  by  the  use  of  uncooked 
cereals  as  recipe  ingredients,  the 
use  of  prepared  products  which  re- 
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quire  little  if  any  cooking  time  and 
by  choosing  dishes  which  may  be 
prepared  early  in  the  day  and  placed 
in  the  refrigerator  all  ready  for  the 
noontime  or  evening  meal. 

This  may  sound  as  though  I'm 
suggesting  an  entire  summer  of  cold 
dishes,  but  this  isn't  the  case.  Hot 
dishes  we  must  have,  even  in  warm 
weather,  but  summer  vegetables 
cook  quickly,  broiled  and  pan 
broiled  meats  take  only  a  few  min- 
utes and  even  their  preparation  is 
made  easier  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  dessert  and  salad  are  waiting  in 
the  refrigerator  all  ready  to  be 
served. 

One  of  my  favorite  hot  weather 
meat  courses  is  lamb  patties 
wrapped  with  bacon,  so  suppose  we 
start  off  our  month's  recipes  with 
them. 

Lamb  Patties 

1%  lbs.  lean  lamb 
1  tsp.  salt 
%  tsp.  pepper 
6  slices  bacon 

Use  lean  meat  from  breast,  neck 
shank  or  shoulder  for  grinding' 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
form  into  six  patties.    Wrap  a  slice 


Takes  only  fifteen  minutes 
—a  good  hot  weather 
meat  course  is  lamb  pat- 
ties  wrapped   with   bacon. 

of  bacon,  notched  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  scissors  so  it  will  not  separate 
from  the  patty  during  cooking, 
around  each  one  and  broil,  first  on 
one  side  then  on  the  other,  for  12  to 
15  minutes. 

Since  pie  is  one  of  our  most  pop- 
ular desserts  and  strawberries  one 
of  our  most  popular  fruits,  I  know 
you  will  be  as  happy  as  I  am  about 
this  strawberry  pie  made  with  a 
crust  of  uncooked  cereal,  either 
puffed  or  flaked. 

Strawberry  Pie 

Crust 

7  cups  uncooked   cereal   2  tbls.  sugar 
3  tbls.  butter  1  egg  yolk 

2  tbls.  milk 
Put  cereal  through  food  choppy 
using  medium  knife.  Cream  butter, 
add  sugar  and  cream  together  thor- 
oughly. Beat  egg  yolk,  add  m"* 
and  stir  into  creamed  butter,  the 
combine  with  cereal.  Turn  rni*tu* 
into  pie  tin  and  press  into  unifo* 
layer  over  bottom  and  sides  of  P  . 
Place  in  moderate  oven  (350  de^ 
F.)  for  6  to  10  minutes.  Chill  tW» 
oughly  before  adding  filling. 
Filling 

1  package  prepared  vanilla  pudding 
1  cup  sliced  strawberries 
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Prepare  pudding  according  to  di- 
rections. Cool  to  room  temperature 
and  fold  in  sliced  strawberries. 
Cool.  When  thoroughly  chilled,  but 
before  mixture  has  set,  pour  into 
crust  and  place  in  refrigerator  un- 
til serving  time.  Garnish  with 
sliced  strawberries. 

Mousse,  another  favorite  form  of 
cold  dessert,  may  also  be  made  with 
uncooked  cereal,  though  the  small 
nuthke  cereal  is  preferable  for  this. 

Mousse 

%  cup  sugar 
%  cup  water 

2  egg  whites  stiffly  beaten 

l  cup  cream,  whipped 
%  tsp.  vanilla 
Yt  cup  uncooked  cereal 

Boil  sugar  and  water  together  un- 
til syrup  spins  a  thread  when 
dropped  from  spoon.  Pour  slowly 
over  beaten  egg  whites,  beating  con- 
stantly, and  continue  beating  until 
mixture  is  cool  (about  3  minutes). 
Fold  in  whipped  cream  and  va- 
nilla, then  cereal.  Mixture  may  be 
turned  into  freezing  tray  of  refrig- 
erator, or  poured  into  a  mold  and 
covered  tightly  and  frozen  in  equal 
parts  ice  and  salt.  Freezing  time 
either  way,  3  to  4  hours. 
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Peaches  and  bananas  seem  to  have 
a  natural  affinity  for  each  other  and 
their  flavors  have  never  combined 
better  than  in  peach  banana  mold. 

Peach  Banana  Mold 

1  package  lime-flavored  gelatin 
1  pint  hot  water 
Vz  cup  sliced  peaches 
1  sliced  banana 

Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Ar- 
range sliced  peaches  on  bottom  of 
mold,  pour  on  gelatin  being  careful 
not  to  disarrange  peaches.  When 
gelatin  begins  to  set,  add  sliced  ba- 
nanas.    Chill  until  firm. 

Tender  young  summer  cabbage 
forms  the  basis  of  a  cool  molded 
salad  which  is  served  with  mayon- 
naise seasoned  to  taste  with  horse- 
radish sauce. 

Molded  Cabbage  Salad 

1  package  lemon-flavored  gelatin 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  tomato  juice 

1  tbl.  lemon  juice  Vi  tsp.  salt 

2  cups  shredded  cabbage 

1  medium  cucumber  shredded 

2  scallions,  sliced  very  thin 
Dissolve  gelatin  in  hot  water.  Add 

tomato  juice  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  mixture  begins  to  stiffen  stir 
in  remaining  ingredients  and  turn 
into  mold.     Chill  until  firm. 


IF  camping  figures  in  your  summer 
vacation  plans,  here  is  a  recipe 
just    for    you.      Split    frankfurters 
lengthwise,    but   do    not   cut   com- 
pletely apart,  and  top  each  liberally 
with  baked  beans.    Heat  piping  hot 
in  heavy  iron  skillet,  covered,  over 
very  low  flame,  using  just  enough 
butter  to  prevent  sticking.     If  your 
camp  cooking  equipment  boasts  an 
oven,  bake  in  covered  casserole  at 
moderate  temperature  (350-375  de- 
grees F.)  for  thirty  minutes.    Serv- 
ing note:    Shiny  baking  pans  from 
your  local  five  and  ten  cent  store 
make  attractive  and  sturdy  serving 
dishes  for  camp  use. 
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Meet  Eugenie  Baird,  17-year-old  song- 
stress from  Pittsburgh,  who  is  a  re- 
cent addition  to  Tony  Pastor's  band. 


.  .  .  and  Ginger  Maylen,  20  years  old, 
Texas-born  and  tiny,  who  is  vocal- 
ist   with    Charlie    Sprvak's    orchestra 


«* 


.  .  .  and  last  but  not  least,  Paula 
Kelly,  who  replaced  Dorothy  Claire 
when    the    latter    left    Glenn    Miller 


THE  Tommy  Dorsey  marital  row 
didn't  exactly  rock  music  land. 
Insiders  had  been  expecting  it.  The 
trombonist's  wife,  Mildred,  has  sued 
for  divorce  and  the  case  will  be  tried 
in  New  Jersey  with  charges  sealed. 
The  Dorseys  have  two  children. 

*  *       * 

The  battle  between  Bobby  Byrne 
and' Glenn  Miller  over  singer  Doro- 
thy Claire  has  had  an  unexpected 
climax  giving  Byrne  the  winning 
verdict.  If  you  recall,  the  blonde 
vocalist  left  Bobby  for  Glenn  when 
Marian  Hutton  quit  the  latter's  band 
to  have  a  baby.  Glenn  gave  Dorothy 
a  larger  salary.  But  Bobby  protested 
loudly,  threatening  legal  action. 
Glenn  thought  twice,  discussed  the 
squabble  amiably  with  Bobby  and 
now  Dorothy  is  back  with  Byrne. 
Glenn  then  went  out  and  lured 
Paula  Kelly,  Al  Donahue's  former 
canary,  out  of  retirement.  Kay 
Little,  who  joined  Bobby  when 
Dorothy  quit,  has  caught  on  with 
Del  Courtney.  This  makes  every- 
body happy. 

*  *        * 

Horace  Heidt  vigorously  denies  he 
is  leaving  the  band  business.  He's 
just  added  Ronnie  Kemper,  former- 
ly with  Dick  Jurgens.  However, 
singer  Jean  Farney  quit  the  Heidt 
troupe  to  wed  Jimmy  Butler,  a 
young  film  actor. 

*  *        * 

Art  Jarrett  has  taken  over  the 
remnants  of  the  late  Hal  Kemp's 
old  band  and  they  can  be  heard  from 
Chicago's  Black  Hawk  Cafe. 

*  *       * 

Vaughn  Monroe  was  secretly 
screen  tested  by  Paramount.  He  is 
getting  a  tremendous  buildup  be- 
cause he  is  one  of  the  few  singing 
leaders  among  the  newcomers.  It 
seems  people  are  tiring  of  indus- 
trious but  colorless  maestros  who 
hide  most  of  their  personality  be- 
hind a  horn  or  a  set  of  drums.  A 
decade  ago  it  was  different.  Top- 
notchers  like  Rudy  Vallee,  Will  Os- 
borne, Buddy  Rogers,  were  all  sing- 
ers. Another  movie  candidate  is 
Jack  Leonard.  He  may  sign  with 
20th  Century-Fox  if  Uncle  Sam 
doesn't  put  him  in  khaki  first. 

*  *       * 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Billy 
Buttcrfield,   one  of  the   trulv   great 
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trumpet  stylists,  has  joined  Benny 
Goodman's  band.  Another  of  Ben- 
ny's acquisitions  is  Les  Robinson, 
lead  alto,  formerly  with  Artie 
Shaw's  old  band  .  .  .  Freddy  Slack, 
crack  boogie  woogie  pianist,  has  quit 
the  Bradley-McKinley  team  and 
will  probably  organize  his  own 
band.  Bob  Holt,  a  pianist  discov- 
ered by  Bradley  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  replaced  Slack  .  .  .  Johnny  Long 
has  a  new  drummer,  Jules  Mendel - 
son,  formerly  with  Joe  Venuti  .  .  . 
The  Andrews  Sisters  are  back  on 
the  Universal  lot  for  a  third  film. 
This  one's  called  "Ride  'em  Cow- 
boy." .  .  .  Freddy  Martin  remains 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Cocoanut  Grove 
until  September  .  .  .  Dick  Rogers  is 
back  in  New  York's  Roseland  for  the 

summer. 

*  *        * 

There's  a  story  going  the  rounds 
about  a  prominent  sponsor  of  a  big 
time  musical  show  who  heard  a 
rival's  program.  He  excitedly  called 
his  own  musical  director  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  heard  so-and-so's 
show.  The  maestro  replied  that  he 
had. 

"Well,"  asked  the  sponsor,  "Did 
you  notice  that  startling  musical 
effect  in-  the  third  number?" 

"Yes,"  gulped  the  musician. 

"And  the  tremendous  musical 
bridge  right  after  the  middle  com- 
mercial?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  musician  again, 
this  time  worrying  whether  a  bawl- 
ing out  was  due  from  the  boss. 

"Well,"  shouted  the  sponsor  final- 
ly, "Never  do  that  on  MY  program. 

It's  terrible!" 

*  *       * 

John  Kirby,  who  is  rating  bows 
for  his  musical  work  on  CBS' 
Duffy's  Tavern,  used  to  be  a  pull- 
man  dining  car  waiter. 

*  *       * 

Barry  Wood  has  been  renewed  for 
the  seventh  consecutive  time  on  The 

Hit  Parade. 

*  #        * 

Frankie  Carle,  the  composer  of 
"Sunrise  Serenade"  and  Horace 
Heidt's  pianist,  has  not  sufficiently 
recovered  from  a  nervous  break- 
down  and  has  been  forced  to  rest 

some  more. 

*  *        # 

Jimmy     Blake,     trumpet     player 
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with  Tommy  Dorsey's  band,  is  a 
happy  musician.  Last  fall,  Jimmy 
nearly  died  with  the  trumpet 
player's  occupational  disease — lung 
collapse.  He  would  have  died,  ex- 
cept for  Tommy,  who  sent  him  to 
John  Hopkins  for  treatment  by  the 
country's  greatest  specialists,  pro- 
vided a  room  in  his  own  home  for 
the  subsequent  rest  cure,  along  with  * 
the  services  of  Mrs.  Dorsey  herself 
as  private  nurse  and  dietician.  Best 
of  all,  Tommy  kept  Jimmy  on  the 
payroll  for  the  entire  eleven  months 
of  his  illness.  One  of  the  miracles 
of  the  orchestra  world  will  happen 
this  month,  when  Jimmy  goes  back 
to  work  at  the  same  old  stand.  Most 
trumpet  players  who  have  that  ill- 
ness take  up  knitting  afterward — 
if  there  is  an  afterward. 

*  #       * 

Paul  Tremaine,  who  had  a  big 
name  in  the  band  business  quite 
a  few  years  ago,  is  trying  a  come- 
back. 

*  *       # 

When  Ray  Noble  goes  to  Catalina 
Island  this  spring  his  new  vocalist 
will  be  Snooky  Lanson,  succeeding 
Larry  Stewart. 

*  *       * 

Bob  Allen,  former  vocalist  with 
Hal  Kemp,  is  father  of  a  son. 

BROTHER  ACT 

WHEN  Raymond  Scott  is  urged 
to  talk  about  his  mercurial 
musical  career  he  can  be  as  shy  as  a 
Gary  Cooper  movie  character,  and 
as  vague  as  some  of  those  song  titles 
he's  concocted. 

But  mention  the  name  of  his 
brother  Mark  Warnow,  another 
celebrated  orchestra  leader,  and  the 
words  flow  as  smoothly  as  the 
rhythms  of  either  one's  brass  sec- 
tion. 

"Listen,"  says  the  dark-haired, 
soft-skinned  leader,  "Mark  spon- 
sored my  entire  musical  career.  He 
bought  my  first  piano  and  then  beat 
the  hide  off  me  when  I  didn't  prac- 
tise. He  cut  short  any  ideas  I  had 
of  being  an  engineer  and  put  me 
through  musical  school.  When  I  got 
finished  there  he  got  me  a  job  with 
the  CBS  house  band.  And  just  to 
show  you  how  thorough  the  guy  is, 
he  even  changed  my  name!" 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  logic 
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behind  the  big  brother's  last  deci- 
sion. He  believed  potential  spon- 
sors might  confuse  Mark  and  Harry 
Warnow.  Mark  picked  the  name 
Raymond  Scott  at  random,  then 
hunted  through  telephone  books  to 
find  out  if  there  was  anyone  else  by 
that  name  in  show  business.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  the  Manhattan  direc- 
tory listed  one  Raymond  Scott.  He 
turned  out  to  be  an  elderly  man  who 
played  trumpet  in  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman's  Central  Park  band.  For- 
tunately he  had  a  sense  of  humor 
and  raised  no  objections  to  having 
his  name  listed. 

A  telephone  book  also  played  an- 
other important  part  in  the  31 -year- 
old  composer-conductor's  life.  It 
helped  to  get  him  a  wife. 

A  tireless  practical  joker,  Ray 
thought  it  fun  to  search  for  the 
names  of  girls  in  telephone  books. 
If  their  voices  sounded  attractive, 
he  asked  for  a  blind  date. 

"My  plan  wasn't  too  successful," 
he  explained,  "because  all  the  nice 
girls  hung  up." 

Not  easily  discouraged,  he  devised 
a  new  plan.  This  time  he  kept  a 
voice  recording  machine  close  to  the 
receiver.  His  next  victim  was  Pearl 
Stevens.  This  young  lady  didn't 
hang  up  without  first  giving  the 
brash  intruder  a  vigorous  denuncia- 
tion for  such  ungentlemanly  tactics. 
But  a  few  minutes  later,  when  the 
phone  bell  jangled  again,  the  girl 
was  speechless.  For  this  time  she 
heard  her  own  voice  coming  back. 
The  trick  crushed  all  resistance. 

"Just  what  do  you  want?"  she 
asked  helplessly. 

"A  date,"  Ray  replied  quickly. 

Pearl  turned  out  better  than  he 
could  have  possibly  expected  and 
soon  the  couple  were  married.  They 
now  reside  in  a  pleasant,  rented 
house  in  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y.,  and  have 
a  two-and-a-half  year  old  daughter, 
Carolyn,  who,  Ray  says,  is  "nuts 
about  brass  bands." 

Mark  shouldered  the  responsibil- 
ity of  raising  his  younger  brother 
because  their  father,  the  proprietor 
of  a  Brooklyn  music  store,  died 
when  both  of  them  were  quite 
young.  Nine  years  older  then  Harry, 
Mark  helped  his  mother  run  the 
modest  household.  As  soon  as  Mark 
established  (Continued  on  page  72) 


Raymond  Scott,  the  3 1 -year-old  com- 
poser-conductor never  talks  about 
his  career,  but  mention  brother  Mark — 


He  has  made  his  brother  Raymond's 
career  his  career  too.  Above,  Mark 
Warnow    and     his    daughter    Sandra. 
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AS  their  car  sped  out  of  the  dark- 
f\  erring  city,  Clark  Kent  and 
*  *  Lois  Lane,  the  Daily  Planet's 
star  reporters,  could  hear  the 
hoarse  cries  of  newsboys  shouting 
the  news  of  a  great  disaster: 

"EXTRA— EXTRA— THIRTEEN 
DIE  IN  MELVILLE  FACTORY 
EXPLOSION— EXTRA— ' ' 

Assigned  by  City  Editor  Perry 
White  to  get  an  eye-witness  story 
of  the  catastrophe,  the  man  and  girl 
covered  the  42  miles  to  the  factory 
town  in  less  than  an  hour.  They 
gasped  as  they  found  the  piles  of 
twisted  steel  and  broken  brick  that 
marked  the  site  of  the  once  busy 
and  prosperous  factory  of  Hans  Hol- 
bein. The  bodies  had  already  been 
removed  and  now  the  wreckage  was 
deserted.  Kent,  jerking  to  a  stop, 
hopped  out  of  the  car. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Miss  Lane — I 
want  to  take  a  look  around  here." 

But  Lois  didn't  wait.  Before  Kent 
could  stop  her,  she  slammed  the  door 
and  stepped  on  the  gas.  He  heard 
her  shout  back: 

"I'm  not  waiting!  If  you  think  I 
came  along  to  watch  you  get  a  story, 
you're  crazy!  I'm  going  up  to  inter- 
view Mr.  Holbein  at  his  home!" 

Kent  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
walked  back  to  the  ruins.  He  could 
not  know  then  the  consequences  of 
Lois'    reckless   impulse.    When   the 


servant  admitted  her  into  Holbein's 
drawing  room,  the  factory  owner 
seemed  nervous  and  shaken.  That 
was  natural  enough  and,  at  first,  he 
talked  unhesitatingly  about  the  ac- 
cident. He  told  the  girl  reporter  that 
he  had  been  manufacturing  dolls  for 
20  years  and  that  the  explosion  had 
been  caused,  apparently,  by  the 
bursting  of  a  boiler  in  the  basement. 

As  Lois  thanked  him  and  got  up 
to  leave,  she  casually  mentioned 
that  she  was  going  to  stop  by  at  the 
factory  to  pick  up  her  fellow  re- 
porter.   Holbein's  face  blanched.   - 

"Another  reporter?  What's  he 
doing  at  the  factory?" 

"Oh,  he's  probably  rummaging 
through  the  bricks — " 

Holbein's  tone  became  menac- 
ing— "Oh,  he  is,  is  he?" 

"Of  course,  he  won't  find  any- 
thing—" 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that — 
maybe  he  will  find  something — so  in 
case  he  does  I  think  you  better  stay 
here.  .  .  ." 

Frantically,  Lois  ran  to  the  door 
and  seized  the  knob.  But  she 
couldn't  move  the  securely  locked 
massive  oak  barrier.  Seeing  the  set 
cruel  expression  that  covered  Hol- 
bein's heavy  features,  frightened  by 
the  cold  thoughts  of  an  unknown 
terror,  she  faced  her  captor: 

"So  you  are  hiding  something — 


something  about  the  explosion." 

"Yes,  I  am  hiding  something — 
and  if  your  friend  finds  out  what  I 
am  hiding — you  will  never  leave 
this  house  alive!" 

Meanwhile  Clark  Kent,  rummag- 
ing through  the  wreckage,  made  an 
astonishing  discovery.  The  boiler 
was  intact!  But  what  had  caused 
the  explosion?  The  time  for  ordi- 
nary methods  had  passed — Kent 
made  a  quick  decision.  And,  in  that 
second,  Clark  Kent  became — Super- 
man. His  ordinary  street  clothes 
were  off  in  a  flash  and  he  stood 
there,  revealed  in  the  half-light,  in 
the  avenging  blue  costume  of  the 
man  from  another  world. 

Effortlessly,  he  burrowed  through 
the  bricks,  pushing  huge  beams  and 
steel  walls  aside.  He  found  a  pack- 
ing case  filled  with  dolls  and  with 
one  hand  split  the  heavy  boards 
open.  His  eyes  widened  as  he  ex- 
amined a  doll  which  had  cracked. 
Then  he  picked  up  another — and 
another — and  another.  Each,  when 
it  was  torn  open,  disclosed  the  same 
thing.  A  small  metal  cylinder  was 
hidden  cleverly  in  every  doll!  He 
waited  for  nothing  else.  Seizing  a 
handful  of  the  dolls,'  Superman 
stood  poised  for  a  moment,  then — 

"Holbein,  things  don't  look  so 
good  for  you.  I  think  we  have  the 
answer.     (Continued  on  page  74) 


Bound  tightly,  Lois  lay  in  the  drifting  boat.  Mo- 
ment by  moment  the  high  wind  and  fast-ebbing 
tide   carried    the   frail    craft   farther   out   to   sea. 


When  Superman  smashed  through  the  door,  the  doll 
man  was  standing  beside  an  odd-looking  cabinet. 
"Come  no  nearer,"   he  cried.    "Don't  touch  me!" 
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Bill    Stem    interviews    movie    actress    Adrienne    Ames    on    his    Sunday    night 
NBC  sports  broadcast.    Bill  has  a  different  famous  guest  almost  every  week. 


ON      THE      A  I 

Bill  Stern,  broadcasting  highlights  from 
the  sports  news  of  the  day,  on  NBC-Blue 
at  9:45,  E.D.S.T.,  sponsored  by  Colgate's 
Shaving  Cream. 

If  you  know  a  'teen-age  boy  who  insists 
on  pretending  that  he's  broadcasting  a 
football  game  while  he's  taking  a  shower, 
don't  try  to  restrain  him.  He  may  turn  out 
to  be  another  Bill  Stern,  who  almost  drove 
his  parents  crazy  with  that  trick,  back  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Today  Bill  is  not  only 
NBC's  crack  sports  announcer,  but  also 
the  broadcasting  company's  executive  in 
charge  of  all  sports  events  on  the  air.  From 
his  small  but  comfortable  office  at  NBC 
he  makes  all  arrangements  for  broad- 
casting everything  from  football  games  to 
ping-pong  tournaments.  Frequently  he 
announces  the  events  himself,  and  in  ad- 
dition he  has  his  regular  weekly  network 
program,  which  you  hear  tonight,  plus  a 
fifteen-minute  sports  news  show,  five 
nights  a  week,  heard  only  in  New  York 
City.  Plus,  just  for  good  measure,  the 
commentary  for  the  sports  sections  of 
three  newsreels  every  week. 

In  his  leisure  time,  which  isn't  extensive, 
Bill  lives  in  a  six-room  apartment  in  New 
York  City  with  his  wife  and  year-old  son. 
The  baby's  name  is  Peter  because,  Bill 
says,  he  figured  he'd  done  about  all  he 
could  with  the  name  of  Bill  and  wanted 
to  give  his  son  a  new  one. 

Bill  plans  on  taking  a  vacation  this  sum- 
mer— the  first  in  six  years.  He  doesn't 
really  want  a  vacation  now,  because  he 
enjoys   his    work    so    much    he    hates    to 


For     Eastern     Standard     Time     or     Central     Daylight    w 
Time,  subtract  one  hour  from   Eastern  Daylight  Time. 

DATES     TO     REMEMBER 

June  1:  Tonight's  your  last  chance  to  hear  Jack  Benny's  show  before  it  leaves  the  air 
for  a  summer  vacation.  ...  Sir  Thomas  Beecham  directs  the  CBS  Symphony. 

June  8:  Taking  Benny's  place  for  the  summer  is  Reg'lar  Fellers,  radio  version  of  the 
famous  comic  strip.  Listen  at  7:00  on  NBC-Red  .  .  .  Mickey  Rooney  is  Charlie 
McCarthy's  guest  on  the  Chase  and  Sanborn  show,  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 

June  15:   Carmen  Miranda,  the  Brazilian  beauty,  visits  Charlie  McCarthy  tonight. 

June  22:  Betty  Humby,  English  pianist,  is  guest  star  on  the  CBS  Symphony. 
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leave,  but  Mrs.  Stern  says  either  he'll  take 
a  rest  or  there  will  be  trouble  in  the  Stern 
household.  Bill,  like  a  sensible  husband, 
is  going  to  let  her  have  her  way. 

For  a  man  who  sleeps  and  eats  sports, 
Bill  is  very  modest  about  his  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  He  doesn't  consider  him- 
self an  expert,  but  he  does  know  the  rules 
of  any  game  you  could  mention,  backward 
and  forward.  He  reads  every  book  about 
sports  that's  published,  and  owns  what 
is  probably  New  York's  biggest  sports 
library.  He  doesn't  play  any  game  him- 
self, now,  although  in  Penn  Military  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  graduated  in  1930, 
he  played  varsity  football,  tennis  and 
basketball,  boxed,  and  was  on  the  crew. 

Before  putting  his  shower-tub  practice 
in  sports  broadcasting  to  use,  Bill  knocked 
around  quite  a  bit.  An  attempt  to  break 
into  the  movies  in  Hollywood  drew  a 
blank,  unless  you  call  digging  post-holes 
on  the  RKO  lot  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  Later  he  was  an  assistant  stage- 
manager  at  the  Roxy  Theater,  then  stage 
manager  of  the  Music  Hall  and  Center 
Theater  in  Radio  City.  He  begged  an  NBC 
executive  to  let  him  broadcast  part  of  a 
football  game,  the  executive  finally  got 
tired  of  being  bothered  and  consented — 
and  Bill  was  on  his  way. 

His  job  takes  Bill  all  over  the  country 
and  once,  on  his  way  to  cover  a  football 
game  in  Texas,  he  had  an  accident  in 
which  his  car  was  completely  smashed 
and  he  himself  was  so  battered  that  he 
had  to  stay  in  a  hospital  for  six  months. 
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NBC-Blue.  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 


CBS:  News  at  Europe 
NBC:  News  from  Europe 

NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

CBS:  Church  ot  the  Air 

NBC-Blue    Primrose  String  Quartet 

NBC-Red:  Radio  PulpK 

NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES  FAMILY 
NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails  ot  Song 
NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  an  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hal 
NBC-Red    Pageant  of  Art 

CBS.  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS.  March  of  Games 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF  MARAIS 
NBC  Red:  On  Your  Job 

NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue    Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:   University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  Meet  the  Music 

CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
MBS.  The  Americas  Speak 
NBC-Blue.  Great  Plays 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 
NBC-Red    Murie!  Angelus 

CBS    Pause  that  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC-Red:  Charles  Dant  Orch. 

MBS.  Musical  Steelmakers 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red    Joe  and  Mabel 

NBC-Blue    Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  Ned  Sparks  Show 
NBC-Red:  Roy  Shields  Orch. 

CBS    Ed  Sullivan 
MBS:  Double  or  Nothing 
NBC-Blue:  Blue  Barron  Orch. 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS    Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
MBS:  Show  of  the  We-fc 
NBC-Red:  Dr.  I.   Q.  Junio. 

NBC-Blue:  News  .rem  Europe 
NBC-Red    JACK  BENNY 

CBS:  Girl  About  Town 

CBS:  World  News  Tonight 
NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  HELEN  HAYES 

NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 

NBC-Red     CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD    HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue;  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  ot 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue    Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS.  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red    Hour  of  Charm 

CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 


30|NBC-Red:  Deadline  Dramas 


1:00  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
1:00, NBC    Dance  Orchestra 
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NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Three  Romeos 
NBC- Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS    Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC- Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  ot  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC- Red:  Words  and  Music 
CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS.  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 
CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Government  Girl 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  Midstream 
NBC- Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hil 
NBC- Red:  Ma  Perkins 


3:30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
3:30'NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
3:30  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
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CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 


NBC-Blue 
NBC- Red: 

NBC-Blue 
NBC- Red: 


Mother  of  Mine 
Backstage  Wife 

Club  Matinee 
Stella  Dallas 


CBS:  Bess  Johnson 
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4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5:00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

5:15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:15  NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:30  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

5:30  NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

5:45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 
5:45  NBC-Blue:  Gasoline  Alley 
5:4S  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

6:00  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:10  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

6:15  CBS    Hedda  Hopper 

6:30  CBS    Paul  Sullivan 

6:45  CBS    The  World  Today 
6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
6:45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 
7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  This  is  the  Show 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
7:15  NBC-Red:  European  News 
7:30  CBS:  BLONDIE 
7:30  MBS    Tho  Lone  Ranger 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
8:00  CBS:  Thoso  We  Lovo 
8:00  MBS    Amazing  Mr.  Smith 
8:00  NIX  -Blue    I  Love  a  Mystery 
8:00  NBC-Red:  The  Telophone  Hour 
8:30  CBSi   GAY   NINETIES 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Truo  or  False 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
8:55  CBS    Elmer  Davis 
9:00  CBS    LUX  THEATER 
9:00  MBS    Gabriel  Hoattor 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Basin  Street  Music 
9:00  Nlll     Ki'l     Doctor  I.  Q. 
9:55  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 
10:00  (    I'.S    Guy  Lombardo 
10:00  MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 
10:00  NIX  -Red    Contontod  Hour 
10:30  CBS    Girl  About  Town 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Forum 


She's    Bess    Johnson    both    on 
and  off  her  CBS  serial  show. 
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9:15 
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12:45 

11:45 

9:45 

11:00 

10:00 
2:15 


HAVE     YOU     TUNED      IN... 

The  story  of  Bess  Johnson,  heard  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  on  both  NBC-Red 
and  CBS— 10:00  A.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  and  9:15 
A.M.  Pacific  Time  on  NBC  and  4:30, 
E.D.S.T.  on  CBS — sponsored  by  Palmolive 
Soap. 

The  tall,  blonde  heroine  of  The  Story  of 
Bess  Johnson  is  the  only  actress  in  radio 
who  plays  the  leading  role  of  a  daytime 
serial  under  her  own  name.  She's  Bess 
Johnson  both  off  and  on  the  air,  and  is 
heard  exclusively  on  this  program.  As 
you'll  remember  unless  you're  a  brand 
new  listener,  Bess  Johnson  used  to  be  the 
heroine  of  a  serial  called  Hilltop  House. 
Because  of  an  involved  state  of  affairs 
which  we  won't  go  into  here,  Hilltop 
House  as  the  title  of  a  serial  became  no 
longer  available  to  Bess's  sponsors — so 
they  simply  had  the  fictional  Bess  lose  her 
job  as  matron  of  the  Hilltop  House 
orphanage  and  gave  her  a  new  one  as 
Dean  of  a  girl's  school. 

The  story  of  the  real  Bess  Johnson  is 
almost  as  exciting  as  the  story  of  the 
make-believe  Bess  you  hear  on  the  air. 
Bess  was  a  stage  actress  until  her  daugh- 
ter Jane  was  born.  Then  she  turned  to 
advertising,  and  before  long  became 
known  from  coast  to  coast  as  the  Lady 
Esther  who  announced  the  old  Wayne 
King  programs.  At  the  same  time,  she 
was  playing  one  of  the  leading  parts  in 
Today's  Children.  But  people  were  for- 
getting there  was  such  a  person  as  Bess 
Johnson,  so  she  quit  and  came  to  New 
York,  where  she  began  the  Hilltop  House 
series — using  her  real  name  for  her  net- 
work character  so  there'd  be  no  danger 
of  losing  her  identity  again. 

Last  winter,  for  the  first  time  since  Jane 
was  born,  Bess  and  her  daughter  have  been 
separated  while  the  latter  attended  board- 
ing school  in  Connecticut. 

During  the  summer  months  they're  both 
living  at  a  dude  ranch,  just  like  a  western 
one,  near  New  York  City,  with  Bess  com- 
muting to  town  every  day  for  her  programs. 
Bess's  favorite  recreation,  outside  of  reading 
mystery  stories,  is  horseback  riding,  and  she 
keeps  her  own  horse,  a  gray  and  white  pony 
named  Misty,  at  the  ranch,  riding  when- 
ever she  gets  a  chance. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

June  2:  We,  the  Abbotts,  switches  from 
CBS  to  NBC-Red  at  a  new  time  .  .  .  Mary 
Small  stars  in  a  new  program  starting 
tonight  at  10: 15  on  Mutual  .  .  .  Francia 
White  returns  to  NBC's  Telephone  hour 
after  a  two-week  absence. 

June  17:  Listen  to  Bob  Hope  tonight — it's 
his  last  program  of  the  season. 
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8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

9:45  CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
9:45  \B<  -Red.  Edward  MacHugh 
10:00  CBS.  By  Kathleen  Norris 
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Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
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Red:  Lone  Journey 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Red:  David  Harum 

KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
Red:  Words  and  Music 


When  a  Girl  Marries 
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MBS:  George  Fisher 

NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
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NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
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Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
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Red:  Stella  Dallas 
Bess  Johnson 
Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
Mary  Marlin 
Blue:  Children's  Hour 
Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
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The  O'Neills 

Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 
Scattergood  Baines 
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Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
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Paul  Sullivan 
The  World  Today 
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15  NBC-Blue    Who's  Blue 

15  NBC-Red.  Gene  and  Glenn 

30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

45  CBS:  Betty  Crocker 

45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

15  NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 

15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

30  CBS:  Stepmother 

30  NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

30  NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  CBS:  Woman  ot  Courage 

4:  NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 

4     NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Treat  Time 

00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

13  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

30  CBS    Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Red:  Lone  Journey 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:   KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
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CBS:  Bess  Johnson 
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CBS    News  of  the  World 


Anne      Elstner      plays      long- 
suffering  Stella  Dallas  on  NBC. 

HAVE     YOU     TUNED      IN... 

Stella  Dallas,  the  dramatic  serial  heard 
Mondays  through  Fridays  at  4: 15  P.M., 
E.D.S.T.,  over  NBC-Red,  sponsored  by 
Phillips  Milk  of  Magnesia. 

Here's  one  of  radio's  most  popular  and 
longest-running  continued  stories — and 
you'll  know  why  if  you've  ever  listened,  or 
even  if  you  read  the  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Olive  Higgins  Prouty,  or  saw  either  of  the 
two  successful  movies.  The  radio  Stella 
Dallas  takes  up  the  story  of  Stella  where  the 
novel  and  movies  left  off  and  carries  her  on 
to  new  adventures. 

Stella  is  played  by  Anne  Elstner,  a 
handsome  brown-haired  woman  who  has 
been  an  actress  practically  all  her  life. 
When  she  was  twelve  years  old  she  ap- 
peared in  a  Mena,  Arkansas,  theater  in 
her  own  song-and-dance  creation,  "The 
Yama  Yama  Man."  Later  she  was  a  lead- 
ing light  in  all  the  dramatic  activities  in 
school,  and  got  her  start  in  New  York  by 
understudying  Eva  LeGallienne.  She's 
been  doing  radio  work  since  1923 — or,  in 
other  words,  about  as  long  as  there  has 
been  any  radio  to  work  for. 

She  is  married  to  a  business  man  named 
Jack  Matthews,  and  they  live  on  a  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  so  far  from  New  York  that  it 
takes  Anne  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get  into 
New  York  for  broadcasts.  She  says  she 
doesn't  care,  though,  because  she  loves  the 
country  and  hates  the  city. 

Radio  fans  still  remember  Anne  as  the 
heroine,  "Cracker,"  of  the  serial,  Moonshine 
and  Honeysuckle,  which  has  been  off  the  air 
for  about  six  years  now  but  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  famous  of  continued  dra- 
mas. Anne  was  a  natural  choice  for  the 
part,  because  she  was  born  in  Louisiana  and 
raised  in  other  Southern  states,  so  that  she 
possesses  a  delightful  Southern  drawl.  The 
voice  she  uses  for  the  role  of  Stella  is  much 
deeper  and  huskier  than  her  own  cultivated 
tones. 

Anne  was  on  the  stage  in  "Sun-Up"  when 
she  got  married.  The  whole  company  was 
planning  on  going  to  London,  but  Anne  and 
her  fiance  didn't  want  to  be  separated  by 
3,000  miles  of  ocean,  so  they  got  married  and 
Anne  retired  from  stage  work.  Radio  offered 
a  good  compromise  and  she  has  confined 
her  acting  to  it  pretty  steadily  ever  since. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ► 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

June  4:  Danger  is  My  Business,  a  new 
weekly  program,  starts  tonight  on  Mu- 
tual at  10: 15,  E.D.S.T. 

June  19:  Rudy  Vallee's  due  back  in  New 
York  about  now — so  maybe  tonight  he'll 
be  broadcasting  from  there  instead  of 
Hollywood.  Which  means  he  won't  have 
Barrymore. 
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Newt  ol  the  World 


Stars     like    Ethel     Barrymore 
are  Lincoln  Highway's  guests. 

HAVE     YOU     TUNED      IN... 

Lincoln  Highway,  on  NBC-Red  Satur- 
day mornings  at  11:00,  E.D.S.T.,  rebroad- 
cast  at  9:00  Pacific  Time,  sponsored  by 
Shinola  Shoe  Polish. 

Most  sponsors  used  to  shun  a  Saturday- 
morning  program,  on  the  theory  that  peo- 
ple were  too  busy  doing  other  things 
to  listen  to  the  radio.  Then  along  came 
the  Shinola  people  and  put  Lincoln  High- 
way on — a  regular  night-time  show,  with 
famous  guest  stars  and  good  dramatic 
stories — and  gathered  so  many  listeners 
that  now  other  sponsors  are  following 
their  lead.  Lincoln  Highway  just  cele- 
brated its  first  anniversary  and  it's  esti- 
mated that  more  than  four  million  people 
tune  it  in  every  Saturday. 

A  different  star  is  heard  every  week  in 
a  half-hour  play  specially  written  to  fit 
his  or  her  talents.  Raymond  Massey  was 
on  one  Saturday,  and  the  authors  had  a 
fine  script  for  him,  in  which  he  was  to 
play  Abraham  Lincoln,  following  up  his 
immense  success  as  the  Great  Emancipator 
on  the  stage  and  in  movies.  Massey  asked 
for  a  different  part — didn't  want  to  play 
Lincoln  again  for  fear  he'd  be  "typed." 

Lanky  Don  Cope,  the  director,  has  grown 
adept  at  handling  temperaments,  but  he 
still  shudders  when  he  remembers  the 
way  Luise  Rainer  insisted  on  having  her 
pet  dog  in  the  studio  with  her  during  the 
broadcast.  Luckily,  the  dog  didn't  bark 
once,  but  Don  lost  pounds  being  afraid  he 
would.  Luise  went  through  the  whole 
broadcast  kneeling  on  a  studio  chair,  read- 
ing her  part.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
that  was  the  way  she  liked  to  stand  at  the 
mike. 

Lincoln  Highway  has  a  rehearsal  at 
8:00  on  Saturday  mornings,  which  makes  it 
tough  on  actors.  As  a  rule,  they  aren't  habit- 
ual early  risers.  Once  Ethel  Waters'  maid 
forgot  to  wake  her,  so  that  the  famous  Negro 
star  arrived  at  the  studio  breathless,  just  in 
time  to  go  on  the  air  without  benefit  of  re- 
hearsal. 

You  hear  John  Mclntire  as  the  narrator 
and  master  of  ceremonies,  and  Jack 
Arthur  singing  the  Lincoln  Highway 
theme  song  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  program.  Jack  composed  the  tune  and 
wrote  the  words  himself,  taking  exactly  half 
an  hour  to  do  the  job. 

Getting  Hollywood  stars  to  guest  on  the 
program  is  a  job  in  itself.  Not  that  the  movie 
people  aren't  willing  to  broadcast,  but  the 
show  originates  in  New  York,  so  the  pro- 
ducers have  to  plan  on  grabbing  the  screen 
stars  during  their  infrequent  and  brief  visits 
to  Manhattan.  Once  the  date  for  a  guest  ap- 
pearance is  set,  writers  get  to  work  tailoring 
a  script  to  fit— and  sometimes  the  scripts 
have  to  be  changed. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ^ 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  CBS.  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Red    News 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:30  <   lis    Hillbilly  Champions 
8:30  NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leibert 


8:45 
8:45 


NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red.  Deep  River  Boys 


9:00  CBS.  Press  News 

9:00  NBC  -Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC-Red    News 
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NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Burl  Ives 
NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 

CBS.  Old  Dirt  Dobbcr 
NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

CBS:  The  Life  of  Riley 
NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 
NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

CBS:  Gold  if  You  Find  It 

NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 
CBS:  Honest  Abe 

CBS    Dorothy  Kilgallen 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Weekend  Whimsy 

CBS:  Country  Journal 

NBC-Red:  Nat'l  Fed.  Women's  Clubs 

CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Jobs  for  Defense 


CBS: 
MBS 


Let's  Pretend 
:  We  Are  Always  Young 


MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  No  Politics 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Red:  Masters  Orchestra 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

NBC-Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 

CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
NBC-Red:  Jenkins  Orchestra 

CBS:  .Dorian  String  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  Bobby  Byrnes  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Guy  Hedlund  Players 


CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Campus  Capers 


NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

CBS:  News  of  the  Americas 
NBC-Blue:  Cleveland  Calling 
NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Red:  Thornhill  Oreh. 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Defense  for  America 

CBS:  Wayne  King 

NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol'  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 


C  BS: 
NBC 
NBC 


Your  Marriage  Club 

Blue:  Kay  Dee  Triplets 

Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 
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NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

CBS:  Duffy's  Tavern 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC  -Blue:   Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR    HIT   PARADE 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 
NBC  -Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

MBS.  Contact 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Summer  Symphony 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

M  IIS;  Chicago  Concert 
NBC-Red:  Uncle  Ezra 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

c  BS:  Girl  About  Town 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
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EVERYWHERE  SHE  GOES  ADMIRING   EYES   OPEN   WIDE  AT  HER   SLIM,   YOUNG    BEAUTY.  .  .  HER  GLAMOROUS  COMPLEXION! 

Golden  Girl  of  the  Golden  West 


Q? 


Swing  into  the  glamour  routine  lovely  Geraldine  Spreckels  adores! 
Whisk  through  this  brisk  little  Pond's  Beauty  Ritual  every  night — 
and  for  daytime  pick-me-ups.  Help  make  your  skin  look  fresh  and 
sweet  as  a  rain-washed  rosebud! 

Slather  Pond's  Cold  Cream  all  over  your  face.  Pat  it 
in  for  all  you're  worth!  Wipe  off  with  Pond's  Tissues. 
Then  "rinse"  with  more  Cold  Cream,  to  soften  again,  and 
slick  off  every  trace  of  dirt  and  old  make-up.  Happy  note! 
Little  'dry''  lines  show  less — pores  seem  smaller! 

A  good  big  splash  next,  of  Pond's  cooling,  astrin- 
gent Freshener. 

Extra  special  noiv— the 

Lovely  clean!  j  _MinuU}  Mask  of  pon(f  s 

Vanishing  Cream  all  over  your  clean,  glowing 
face.  Wipe  off  after  one  full  minute.  A  smooth, 
smooth  performance!  The  mask  zips  off  little 
roughnesses — gives  your  skin  a  caressablv  soft 
feel — a  lovely  mat  finish!  Now — a  fluff  of  your 
powder  puff!   You're  glamorous  as  a  dream  girl! 


SHE'S  infatuated  with  life,  and 
infinitely  lovely — this  madcap 
California  heiress,  Geraldine 
Spreckels.  Red-gold  hair  and  gold- 
flecked  eyes  are  precious  accents  to 
her  soft,  luminous,  exquisite  skin. 

The  care  of  her  lovely,  clear  com- 
plexion is  not  left  to  chance.  She 
follows  the  simple  Pond's  Beauty 
Ritual  every  day. 

CUP  l/uJ  ^eaafrftc?Oi'//im 

for  your  Pond's  Ritual  Kit 


POND'S.  Dept.  8RM-CVG 
Clinton,  Conn. 

I'm  keen  to  start  Geraldine  Sprockets' 
glamour  care.  Please  send  riiiht  off  Pond's 
Beauty  Ritual  Kit  containing  Pond's 
especially  soft  Cold  Cream.  Skin  Fresh- 
ener. Tissues  and  Vanishing  Cream 
for  the  glamorizing  1-Minute  Mask.  I 
enclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 


Glamorizing 
1-Minute  Mask 


Address. 


(Offer  good  in  U.S.  onh) 


JULY,    1941 
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Portia  Faces  Life 


trying  to  take  my  money  away  from 
me.  But  I  won't  let  you!  And  I  won't 
let  you  have  my  husband  either, 
Portia  Blake!" 

"My  God!"  Walter  whispered,  and 
Portia  stared  in  a  horror  too  deep  for 
words.  For  Arline  was  like  a  woman 
demented.  One  small  gloved  hand 
pounded  on  the  desk  top,  the  other 
was  pressed  against  her  cheek  so  hard 
that  it  left  an  ugly  red  spot  when  she 
abruptly  snatched  it  away. 

She  turned  and  clung  to  Walter, 
burying  her  face  against  his  shoulder, 
shaken  by  silent  gusts  of  hysterical 
grief.  Her  words  came  muffled  by  the 
cloth. 

"I  only  want  the  money  for  clothes 
.  .  .  and  for  charity.  I  can't  fight  you. 
I'm  so  lonely  and  unhappy.  Please  let 
me  have  the  money — let  me  get  out  of 
here." 

Without  a  word,  Portia  drew  a 
check  from  the  drawer  of  her  desk 


and  filled  it  out.  She  was  horrified, 
sickened  to  the  depths  of  her  being, 
and  she  knew  now  what  Walter  had 
meant  when  he  said  Arline  made  life 
into  a  hell  for  both  of  them. 

Walter  took  the  check,  affixed  his 
own  signature  below  Portia's,  pressed 
it  into  Arline's  hand.  A  look  of  un- 
derstanding passed  between  him  and 
Portia  before  he  led  his  wife  from 
the  room. 

It  was  not  until  some  minutes  after- 
ward that  Portia  was  able  to  isolate 
a  vague  impression  that  persisted  in 
the  turmoil  of  her  thoughts.  Arline's 
first  fury  had  been  genuine.  But 
hadn't  there  been  a  flavor  of  cal- 
culated play-acting  in  her  subsequent 
collapse? 

HER  suspicion  remained  as  a  nag- 
ging background  for  the  events  of 
the  next  few  busy  days.  The  Haw- 
thorne trial  was  coming  up;  she  had 
to  interview  the  boy  and  Joe  Kearney, 
his  alibi  witness.  And  there  was  Kirk 
Roder,  who  had  finally  promised  to 
have  a  full  accounting  of  his  steward- 
ship ready  for  her  to  see  in  a  few 
more  days. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 

The   trial   of   Duke    Hawthorne, 
least,  was  heartening.  It  went  off  a 
smoothly,  with  Joe  Kearney  pro;  ■ 
conclusively   that   the  boy   had   beei, 
with  him,  driving  in  the  country  to 
get   a   breath  of  fresh   air  on  a>Ji 
summer  night.    In  the  end,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  fur  store  weakened  in 
his  identification,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty"  after  only 
an  hour's  deliberation. 

The  long  day  in  court  left  Portia 
curiously  tired — not  only  in  body, 
which  was  to  be  expected,  but  in 
spirit,  which  was  not,  for  the  verdict 
should  have  exhilarated  her.  Try  as 
she  might,  she  could  not  shake  off  a 
feeling  of  disaster,  vague  but  persis- 
tent. Little  things  that  were,  logically, 
unimportant  assumed  a  ridiculous 
significance.  The  fact  that  Arline  had 
wanted  ten  thousand  dollars  to  buy 
clothes — why  should  she  need  so 
much?    The   odd   discovery   she   had 
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the  new  pictures  on  the 
air  Friday  nights,  10:00 
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Parsons,  Marlene  Dietrich, 
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Benny  Rubin.  Below,  Lou- 
ella working  on  her  news 
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made,  just  before  the  trial,  that  Joe 
Kearney  had  recently  been  hired  as 
Arline's  private  chauffeur — that,  too, 
troubled  her  for  some  reason  she 
could  not  define. 

And  she  looked  forward  without 
pleasure  to  her  interview  with  Kirk 
Roder.  If,  as  she  suspected,  there  were 
irregularities  in  his  accounts,  he 
would  be  unpleasant  to  deal  with. 

She  felt  dull  and  heavy  the  morning 
after  the  trial  when  she  received  him 
in  her  office.  For  one  of  the  few  times 
in  her  life,  faced  with  his  twinkling 
little  black  eyes,  she  was  conscious  of 


her  own  j  femininity,  her  precarious 
position  jfa  a  man's  world. 

"Understand  you've  been  looking 
ove^  the  tenements,  Mrs.  Blake,"  he 
'said  with  easy  familiarity.  "Nice  little 
property." 

"Not  very,"  Portia  said  shortly,  lik- 
ing the  man  less  and  less.  "In  fact,  I've 
been  wondering  why  they  aren't 
nicer.  According  to  Mr.  Harrison's 
books,  a  good  deal  of  money  has  been 
put  into  them.  But  they  don't  show 
it." 

"No?"  He  pursed  his  lips  in  affected 
surprise.  "Takes  a  lot  to  make  a  dent 
in  those  old  places,  of  course." 

"I  suppose  it  does.  But  I  won't  ask 
you  to  explain  it  to  me.  Your  state- 
ment of  how  you've  spent  the  money, 
with  the  receipted  bills,  will  be  all 
we'll  need." 

"And  that's  just  what  you'll  get. 
Mrs.  Blake,"  he  beamed.  "My  secre- 
tary's fixing  it  up  now.  Matter  of  fact, 
though,  there's  something  else  I  really 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about." 

"Yes?"  Portia  said  coldly.  She  was 
convinced  now  that  Roder  had  no  ac- 
counts worthy  of  the  name,  that  he 
was  dishonest,  and  stalling  for  time. 

"It's  a  little  embarrassing,"  he  said. 
"Fact  is,  it's  about  that  Hawthorne 
case  you  tried  yesterday.  Now,  I  don't 
want  to  throw  a  monkey  wrench  into 
the  works,  but  I  happen  to  know  that 
some  of  the  testimony  used  to  spring 
Hawthorne  in  that  trial  was  plain 
phoney." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
satisfied  little  smile.  There  was  utter 
silence  in  the  office. 

"What  testimony?"  Portia  asked  at 
last,  although  she  knew.  Her  only 
witness,  except  Duke  Hawthorne  him- 
self, had  been  Joe  Kearney.  Obviously, 
his  must  be  the  testimony  Roder 
meant. 

"Now  don't  try  to  kid  me,"  Roder 
said  chidingly.  "You  were  the  boy's 
lawyer.  If  there  was  perjury  in  his 
trial,  you're  too  smart  a  little  lady  not 
to  know  about  it  beforehand.  Not  that 
I  blame  you,  personally,  understand. 
A  lawyer's  business  is  to  get  his 
clients  out  of  jail.  But  courts  and  bar 
associations  are — fussy  about  things 
like  bought  testimony." 

Fury  shook  her.  "I  didn't  buy  any 
testimony,  and  you  know  it!" 

"I  know  the  testimony  was  bought," 
he  said  smoothly,  "and  I  can  prove  it. 
But — "  He  leaned  forward  confiden- 
tially. "But  let's  pull  together,  Mrs. 
Blake.    I  want  to  be  your  friend." 

"You  mean  you  want  me  to  approve 
your  crooked  accounts  on  the  tene- 
ments!" 

"I  wouldn't  call  them  crooked,  if  I 
were  you.  But  it'd  be  nice  if  you'd 
approve  them.  Otherwise  ...  I  might 
have  to  do  something  that'd  get  you 
disbarred  so  you  couldn't  approve 
them." 

"What  good  would  that  do  you? 
The  court  would  simply  appoint 
another  executor,  and  no  honest  ex- 
ecutor in  the  world  would  approve 
those  accounts." 

Kirk  Roder  only  smiled. 

The  telephone  at  her  elbow  rang, 
and  she  automatically  lifted  the  in- 
strument and  said  "Hello." 

"Mrs.  Blake?"  The  voice  was  ex- 
cited, strained.  "This  is  Joe  Kearney. 
Can  I  see  you — quick,  about  some- 
thing important?" 

Portia's  heart  leaped  in  sudden  hope. 
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Already  she  had  determined  to  see 
Kearney,  and  now  here  was  the  op- 
portunity ready  to  her  hand.  She 
kept  her  voice  casual  as  she  answered, 
"Of  course.  I'll  be  free  in  ten  min- 
utes." Replacing  the  receiver,  she  said, 
"I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me." 

"Sure,"  Roder  said  amiably,  stand- 
ing up.  "I  don't  mind  giving  you  a 
little  time  to  think  things  over.  Sup- 
pose I  drop  in  tomorrow  morning  to 
see  what  you've  decided?" 

"That  will  be  satisfactory,"  she  told 
him.  She  waited  until  the  door  had 
closed  behind  him  and  then,  slowly, 
her  head  went  down  into  her  hands. 
A  sensation  of  overpowering  weari- 
ness weighted  her  whole  body.  What 
a  fool  she  had  been!  Because  she 
knew  Joe  Kearney  and  trusted  him, 
she  had  ignored  the  most  elementary 
precautions — she  hadn't  checked  thor- 
oughly into  his  evidence. 

She  discounted  most  of  Roder's 
threats.  It  would  not  be  as  simple  as 
he  pretended  to  get  her  disbarred.  No 
matter  what  had  happened  in  the 
Hawthorne  case — and  she  was  still 
foggy  as  to  that — an  airing  of  the 
whole  business  in  open  court  would 
harm  Roder  as  much  as  it  would  her- 
self. Probably  he  only  wanted  to 
frighten  her  into  acquiescing  in  his 
own  dishonesty  by  approving  his  ac- 
counts. She  would  never  agree  to  do 
that.  Her  integrity  as  a  lawyer  would 
not  allow  it. 

By  the  time  Joe  Kearney  entered  she 
had  recovered  some  of  her  self- 
possession. 

JOE'S  red  face  was  troubled,  and  he 
J  crumpled  his  chauffeur's  cap  in  his 
hands  when  he  sat  down.  "I  been 
worried  about  somethin'  for  a  couple 
o'  days,  Mrs.  Blake,"  he  began,  "an' 
my  wife  says  I  better  tell  you  all 
about  it — " 

And  so,  gradually,  the  pattern  be- 
came clear  to  Portia. 

It  was  Arline  Manning  who  had 
bought  Joe's  evidence.  Her  own  in- 
credible malice  toward  Portia  had 
made  her  a  willing  tool  in  Kirk  Ro- 
der's hands. 

For  the  ten  thousand  dollars  which 
Arline  had  begged  from  Portia  and 
Walter,  Joe  had  agreed  to  furnish 
Duke  Hawthorne  with  an  alibi  which 
he  would  later  revoke.  Joe,  neither 
very  honest  nor  very  clever,  had  not 
bothered  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
back  of  all  this.  He  was  being  paid 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  doing  some- 
thing that  would  send  him  to  jail  for 
a  year  or  so,  that  was  all. 

"It  was  Mrs.  Manning's  an'  Mr. 
Roder's  business,  not  mine,"  he  ex- 
plained. "But  y'see,  they  didn't  tell 
me  at  first  you  was  the  lawyer  for 
Duke.  An'  I  got  t'  thinkin',  if  I  was 
to  take  back  my  alibi,  it'd  look  bad 
for  you.  I  didn't  want  that  should 
happen,  because  you  got  my  boy  out 
from  under  a  murder  sentence  once, 
an'  I  don't  want  to  do  nothin'  that'd 
hurt  you." 

"It  would  have  hurt  me,  all  right," 
Portia  said  grimly.  "You  see,  Roder 
knew  that  if  you  retracted  your  testi- 
mony I'd  be  in  trouble  for  using  a 
perjured  witness.  I  might  even  have 
been  disbarred.  .  .  .  Will  you  swear  to 
all  this  in  court,  Joe?  Even  though 
it  means  you  can't  keep  the  money?" 

"I  sure  will,"  he  promised.  "I  don't 
want  none  o'  that  money  if  it's  goin' 
to  hurt  you,  Mrs.  Blake." 

"Thank  you,  Joe.  And  I'll  see  to  it 
that  you  aren't  prosecuted  for  per- 
jury." 

Every  nerve  in  her  body  was  hum- 
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Dear  Mary: — Your  swell  letter  was  here  when  I  got  home  from 
work  tonight.  Glad  you're  enjoying  the  beach  so  much.  It  must  be 
doing  the  kids  a  world  of  good  to  be  out  of  this  heat .  . 


-makes  the  Husband  Wiser... 

— This    sister   of  yours  knows  a  trick    or   two   about   washing 

you    could    use.    You   know   how   I  crab   about   the  way  our 

laundress  does  my  shirts.  They  never  look  clean.  Well,  since 

I've  been  over  at  Anne's,  you  wouldn't  think  they  were  the 

same  shirts.   Honest,  they're  so  white  they  make  me  blink! 

There's  something  about  a   clean   shirt — I   mean    really 

clean.  I  come  home  completely  fagged  out,  shower,  slide 

into  a  crisp  shirt,  stow  away  some  of  Anne's  gorgeous 

grub — and  darned  if  I  don't  feel  like  stepping  out  and 

doing  the  town.  (Relax,  baby,  I  only  said   I  feel  like  it.) 

Just  three  weeks  till  my  vacation  starts 
and  I  can  join  you.  Take  it  easy  and  don't 
worry  about  me.  I'm  doing  fine — Love,  Bob. 

— Asked  Anne  about  the  shirts. 
She  just  looked  wise  and  said 
'Fels-Naptha  Soap'.  Does  that 
l§^     mean  anything  to  you? 

// 
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about  Body-Beauty  is  that  many 
girls  who  wouldn't  for  a  minute  go 
without  a  perfect  make-up  pay  no 
more  attention  to  glorifying  their 
bodies  than  a  mere  dunking  in  the 
tub.  Bodies  need  beautifying,  too. 
Now,  if  you've  really  set  your  heart 
on  capturing  Tall,  Dark  and  Hand- 
some, begin  your  bewitching  ritual 
by  showering  your  body  from  top  to 
toe  with  lovely  Mavis  Talcum.  It 
clothes  you  in  a  gossamer-like  web 
of  flower -fresh  fragrance.  White, 
Flesh  and  Boditan  (Rachel)  Shades. 
75*5,  50*,  25*,  1W. 
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ming  with  exultation.  The  law  had 
been  mocked,  testimony  had  been 
cynically  purchased — but  chance  had 
given  her  the  instrument  of  ven- 
geance, and  she  would  not  misuse  it! 

Fifteen  minutes  later  she  was  in 
Arline's  sitting  room.  Arline,  doll-like 
in  a  clinging  white  negligee,  had  just 
finished  breakfast. 

"I  came  to  tell  you,"  Portia  said 
tersely,  "that  your  little  plan,  to  dis- 
credit me  has  backfired — badly." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean," 
Arline  said  quickly. 

"I  mean  that  I've  just  been  talking 
to  Joe  Kearney.  He's  willing  to  swear 
in  court  that  you  and  Kirk  Roder 
bribed  him  to  give  false  evidence  in 
the  Hawthorne  trial." 

"That's  not  true!" . 

"Oh  yes,  it  is.  It's  also  true  that 
you've  hated  me  for  months.  You  fell 
in  with  Roder's  filthy  scheme — I'm 
sure  it  was  his,  you  couldn't  have 
thought  of  it — only  because  you  hated 
me.  You  didn't  stop  to  ask  why  he 
was  so  anxious  to  embarrass  me,  but 
I'll  tell  you.  He  has  been  systemati- 
cally robbing  your  father  for  heaven 
knows  how  long,  and  he  knew  I'd 
find  out.  But  if  you  were  the  adminis- 
tratrix of  the  estate  he  could  go  on 
robbing  you  because  you'd  be  too 
stupid  to  catch  him." 

ARLINE  sat  immobile,  one  hand 
*»  clutching  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  the 
other  in  midair  as  if  to  fend  off 
Portia's  words.  She  seemed  incapable 
of  speech. 

"But  now,"  Portia  went  on  furi- 
ously, "Joe  Kearney  is  my  witness,  not 
yours.  You  and  Roder  will  be  the  ones 
on  trial  for  bribing  testimony,  not  I!" 

"And  Walter,"  Arline  whispered, 
"will  know.  .  .  ." 

Yes.   Walter  would  know. 

Portia  felt  her  fury  ebbing  away, 
its  place  taken  by  chill  dismay. 

Arline  had  gone  straight  to  the  heart 
of  their  quarrel  with  those  four 
words,  exposing  it  so  Portia  could  no 
longer  blind  herself  to  its  meaning. 
Arline  had  conspired  with  Roder  be- 
cause she  was  jealous  of  Portia. 

"Walter  will  know,"  Arline  repeated 
dully.  "And  he'll  hate  me  more  than 
he  does  now.  Hate  me — and  love  you." 
She  rose  from  the  couch,  slowly,  her 
eyes  fixed  on  Portia  in  a  wild,  glitter- 
ing stare.  "And  so  you've  won.  You'll 
take  him  away  from  me.  You'll  take 
his  body,  just  as  you've  already  taken 
everything  else  that  makes  him  Wal- 
ter Manning.  I  suppose  it  will  be  easy 
enough  for  him  to  get  a  divorce  from 
me  now,  no  matter  how  I  fight  it." 

She  laughed,  rather  horribly. 

"But  don't  think  you'll  be  happy 
with  him.  Don't  ever  think  that!  You 
don't  love  him  that  much — you  don't 
love  him  so  that  you're  willing  to  lie, 
cheat,  steal  for  him.  As  I  did!  You 
think  you  do,  but  you  don't,  because 
you  aren't  built  that  way.  I'll  be  there 
between  you,  all  the  time,  and  you'll 
remember  you  got  him  by  ruining  me, 
and  that  will  spoil  everything!" 

It  was  true,  all  true.  Against  all  her 
wishes,  Portia  knew  it.  One  couldn't 
find  happiness  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Even  Arline  hadn't  been  able 
to,  so  how  could  she? 

Her  fury  was  suddenly  gone,  leav- 
ing her  empty  of  all  emotion,  weary. 


She  sank  down  on  a  softly  upholstered 
chair.  There  was  nothing  she  wanted 
to  do  so  much  as  to  leave  this  house 
and  go  some  place  where  it  was  dark 
and  quiet — some  place  where  she 
could  rest.  But  first  she  had  a  duty 
to  perform. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "you're  right,  Ar- 
line. You're  so  right  I  can't  under- 
stand how  you've  failed  to  see  it  for 
yourself." 

"See  what?"  Arline  demanded. 

"That  you  can't  command  love,  or 
happiness  either.  You  can't  go  after 
them  and  seize  them,  simply  because 
they're  things  you  want.  You  have  to 
earn  them — and  then,  maybe,  they'll 
come  to  you  so  quietly  and  unexpect- 
edly that  they  seem  to  have  come  of 
their  own  accord.  .  .  .  That's  really 
what  you've  been  saying  to  me.  But 
you  haven't  applied  it  to  yourself." 

"You're  .  .  .  trying  to  trick  me." 
Arline's  voice  was  still  hard,  but  be- 
hind it  there  was  now  a  tremor  of 
doubt — perhaps  of  hope. 

"No.   Sit  down,  Arline." 

For  more  than  an  hour  Portia 
talked,  wrestling  with  Arline's 
twisted,  unhappy  soul,  pleading, 
arguing.  When  at  last  she  stood  up  to 
go,  she  knew  that  at  least  she  had 
made  a  beginning.  Not  all  at  once 
would  this  girl  be  able  to  shake  off 
habits  of  selfishness  and  unbridled 
will:  not  all  at  once  would  she  learn 
the  peace  that  disciplined  emotions 
would  bring  her. 

But  one  great  thing  had  been  ac- 
complished. Hatred  for  Portia  had 
been  scourged  from  her  heart. 

"Don't  worry  about  the  Joe  Kearney 
business,"  Portia  said. 

"You  mean — you  won't  do  anything 
about  it?" 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that,"  Portia 
shook  her  head.  "I'm  sorry.  I'll  have 
to  let  it  come  to  court,  and  you'll  have 
to  stand  trial  for  your  part  in  it.  But," 
she  added  hastily,  seeing  the  terror  in 
Arline's  face,  "I'll  ask  the  court  to  try 
you  and  Roder  separately.  I'll  defend 
you.  and  show  how  you  didn't  know 
what  you  were  doing — how  you  were 
completely  under  Roder's  influence." 

"I  can't  go  through  with  it!  You 
mustn't — "  Arline  began. 

Portia  interposed  quietly,  "Wait. 
You  can't  make  Walter  love  you  by 
dodging  things,  Arline.  That's  what 
I've  been  trying  to  tell  you.  You  must 
show  him  that  you're  brave — that  you 
can  face  trouble."  She  patted  the 
girl's  shoulder.  "Don't  worry.  It  won't 
really  be  so  bad." 

OUTSIDE,  Portia  took  deep  breaths 
of  the  warm  summer  air.  Down- 
town, the  bell  in  the  court  house 
struck  the  slow  notes  of  noon.  She 
felt  clean,  strong,  happier  than  she 
had  felt  for  days,  as  if  she  had  awak- 
ened after  a  long,  delirious  illness.  So 
much  of  what  she  had  said  to  Arline 
had  been  meant  for  herself  as  well. 

"You  can't  find  happiness  by  hurt- 
ing other  people.  No  matter  how 
much  you  think  they  deserve  to  be 
hurt.  You  can  only  be  happy  in  your- 
self— by  taking,  gratefully,  what  God 
has  set  aside  as  your  share,  and  mak- 
ing the  best  of  it." 

She  would  have  to  see  Walter  soon, 
talk  to  him  about  Arline.  She  did  not 
dread  the  meeting  now. 


V.     V  I  V  A  U   D  O  U   ,     INC 
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RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Are  You  Really  In  Love? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

7.  Do  you  have  the  impulse  to  tell 
him  confidentially: 

(a)   About  some  silly  escapade  of 
yours  at  school?- 


(b)   About  your  First  Love?- 


(c)  About  all  the  things  you 
thought  the  first  time  you  met 
him?  

8.  When  you're  out  on  a  date,  and 
kissing  has  little  part  in  it,  do  you 
find  his  talk  exhilarating? 

9.  If  you  see  him  talking  to  another 
girl,  does  cold  fear  grip  you?  

10.  Suppose  you've  never  liked  long 
hikes  and  he  does.   Would  you: 

(a)   Start  going  on  them? - 


(b)  Tell  him  good-humoredly 
to  go  ahead  while  you  enjoy  your- 
self doing  something  else?   

11.  If  he  hasn't  'phoned  for  two 
days,  do  you  get  grumpy  and  mis- 
erable?   

12.  Does  he  make  you  feel: 

(a)  exciting?  

(b)  a  little  superior? 


13.  Have  you  thought  about  chang- 
ing this  or  that  habit  of  his  after  your 
marriage?  

14.  When  you  run  into  him  on  a 
cold,  gray  morning  and  he's  wearing 
old  clothes  and  perhaps  a  spot  of  dirt 
on  his  chin,  do  you: 

(a)  think  he's  as  wonderful  as 
he  was  last  night  at  the  party — all 
slicked  up  in  his  tux?  

(b)  wonder  why  men  look  so 
funny  in  the  A.  M.?  

15.  Do  you  usually  slip  off  to  sleep 
at  night  as  soon  as  you  hit  the  pil- 
low?      - 

16.  In  buying  a  hat  these  days,  does 
it  take  you: 

(a)  A  longer  time  than  pre- 
viously?   

(b)  A  shorter  time?  

17.  In  the  last  home  you  visited,  did 
you  observe  the  arrangement  of  the 
furniture?  

18.  If  he  says  he  likes  the  Latin 
Type  (and  you're  not  it),  would  you: 

(a)  start  doing  a  remodeling 
job  on  yourself  along  those  "south 
of  the  border"  lines?  

(b)  stay  just  as  you  are  without 
so  much  as  trying  a  sultry 
glance?  

19.  Are  your  day-dreams  imprac- 
tical?   

20.  If  a  woman  you  dislike  is  wear- 
ing a  becoming  hat,  would  you  tell 
her  so?  

21.  After  you've  been  on  an  all- 
day  outing  with  him,  when  you  come 
home  do  you: 

(a)  feel  an  urge  to  call  your 
best  girl  friend  to  fell  her  about 
it?  

(b)  make  arrangements  to 
spend  the  evening,  or  some  eve- 
ning soon,  with  your  crowd? 

22.  Do  you  find  yourself  fondling 
torn  movie  stubs,  or  perhaps  a  dried 
gardenia — anything  that  reminds  you 
of  him?  

23.  When  you  squabble,  even  if  it 
wasn't  your  fault,  are  you  "closed  for 
repairs" — completely  sunk?  " 

24.  If  that  handsome  bandleader, 
or  some  other  Top  Man,  singled  you 
out  for  attention,  would  you: 

(a)  laugh  it  off?  

(b)  play  up,  just  to  make  him 
(your  boy  friend)  jealous? 

25.  Do  you  wake  up  in  the  morning 
feeling  perfectly  normal?  

Now  see  how  your  answers  com- 
pare with  those  given  on  page  76. 

JULY,    1941 


ARE  YOU  SURE  OF 

Avour  r&s™lCK? 

PERSPIRATION-CHECK. 

TEST  IT  !  PUT  ,T 
UNDER  THIS  ARM. 


PUTFRESH*2,THENEW 
PERSPIRATION -CHECK 
UNDER  THIS  ARM.     ' 
SEE  WHICH  STOPS 
PERSPIRATION  BETTER 
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DRESS   DESIGNED    BY   OMAR    KIAM 


Use  pl\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm— put  your 
■present  non-per spirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  harm  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 501  for 
extra-large  jar;  25^  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10^  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test,  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration -check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  to  FRESH,  Dept.  S-D,Louisville, 
Ky.  We'll  send  you  a  trial-size  /-s^SEr^N 
jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  ^g^7 

Companion  of  FRESH  #i  is  FRESH 
#1.  FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but  does 
not  stop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  in- 
stead of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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LOOK  BACK  TO  THE  DAYS 
before  Tampax 

IOOK  BACK  at  women's  fashions  through  the  years. 
j  Gowns,  skirts,  hats,  shoes,  hair-do's,  cosmetics  — 
all  these  have  changed  and  developed  to  suit  modern 
conditions  and  ideas.  Yet  one  important  item  remained 
long  unchanged  —  monthly  sanitary  protection. 

But  now  Tampax  really  offers  modern  protection  be- 
cause it  is  worn  internally  and  absorbs  internally.  It  does 
away  with  all  bulges,  lines  and  wrinkles  of  old  methods. 
There  is  no  chafing;  you  actually  cannot  feel  Tampax.  No 
odor  produced;  no  deodorants  needed.  No  disposal 
problems. 

Perfected  by  a  physician,  Tampax  is  ingeniously  made. 
Pure  long-fibered  surgical  cotton,  very  absorbent  but 
greatly  compressed.  Your  hands  never  touch  Tampax; 
it  comes  sealed  in  one-time-use  applicator  for  easy,  dainty 
insertion.  Three  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  New  low 
prices  for  all  three.  At  drug  stores  and  notion  counters. 
Introductory  box,  2Qi.  Economy  pack- 
age of  40  gives  you  a  real  bargain. 

Accepted  jor  Advertising  by  the  Journal 
|  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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I  Sing  of  Romance,  But — 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  mwo-71-0 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  the  new  trial  package  of  Tampax. 
I  enclose  lot  (stamps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost  of  mailing.  Size  is 
checked  below. 

)    REGULAR  (      )   SUPER  (      )  JUNIOR 


( 
Name- 


Address. 


me  aside  for  a  private  little  talk.  She 
hated  to  see  me  go.  It  was  only  neces- 
sity that  forced  her  to  give  her  per- 
mission.    And  she  said: 

"Helen,  you're  terribly  young.  I 
suppose  many  people  would  say  I'm 
wrong  to  let  you  leave  home  and  start 
traveling  around  the  country  with 
nine  young  men.  Sometimes  you'll  be 
lonely  and  other  times  you'll  have  to 
cope  with  difficult  situations.  But  I 
know  you're  a  good  girl,  and  a  sensible 
one.  You'll  go  on  living  as  honestly 
and  decently  as  you  always  have.  And 
remember — if  that's  the  way  you  want 
to  live,  everyone  you  meet  will  real- 
ize it,  and  will  help  you  live  that 
way." 

I  didn't  understand,  then,  how  right 
she  was.  But  it  didn't  take  me  long 
to  learn. 

It  wouldn't  be  quite  correct  to  say 
that  Jimmy  Richards  and  the  other 
boys  in  the  band  were  like  brothers 
to  me.  In  some  ways,  they  were.  Like 
brothers,  they  disciplined  me  when  I 
needed  it.  I  remember  once,  after 
I'd  been  with  them  a  little  while,  I  got 
temperamental.  We  were  rehearsing 
and  I  hit  a  sour  note.  I  was  just  kid 
enough  to  look  for  an  alibi.  I  said 
that  the  band  was  playing  wrong,  so 
how  could  I  sing  right? 

I  never  did  that  little  trick  again. 
The  boys  all  hooted  at  me,  and  for 
days  afterwards  they  wouldn't  let  me 
forget.  They'd  ask,  very  seriously,  if 
the  music  was  satisfactory,  or  they'd 
bow  and  call  me  Miss  Galli-Curci,  or 
they'd  think  up  dozens  of  other  ways 
of  showing  me  what  a  pompous  little 
bad  sport  I'd  been. 

A  few  weeks  of  being  with  Jimmy 
Richards  taught  me  things  that  I've 
never  forgotten — things  that  are  every 
bit  as  true  in  Jimmy  Dorsey's  band, 
even  though  it's  much  bigger  and 
more  famous. 

There  was  the  time  I  first  discov- 
ered that  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  good 
member  of  the  band  I  must  forget 
that  I  was  a  girl. 

I  T  hadn't  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
'  wrong  to  see  more  of  Jack,  who 
played  the  saxophone,  than  of  the 
other  boys.  He  was  a  handsome,  pink- 
cheeked  fellow  with  a  shy  way  of 
talking  that  I  liked.  Whenever  we 
could,  we  paired  off,  naturally  and 
very  innocently.  I  wasn't  in  love  with 
him,  and  I  don't  think  he  was  in  love 
with  me.  But  we  were  a  boy  and  a 
girl,  and  we  liked  each  other,  and  we 
used  to  explore  new  towns  together 
before  the  night's  work,  ending  up 
with  dinner,  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
band,  in  some  restaurant  or  tea  room. 

Then,  one  night  in  the  bus,  one  of 
the  other  boys  made  a  remark  in  my 
hearing.  There  wasn't  anything  par- 
ticularly wrong  with  what  he  said. 
But  I  saw  Jack  flush  and  frown. 

"Pipe  down,"  he  said.  "That's  no 
way  to  talk  in  front  of  Helen." 

First  the  other  musician  was  sur- 
prised, and  then  he  was  angry.  All 
he  said  was,  "Trying  to  be  Sir  Gala- 
had, Jack?"  But  there  was  a  strained 
atmosphere  between  him  and  Jack  for 
the  rest  of  that  night's  bus-ride.     And 


I  could  tell  that  the  rest  of  the  band 
sided  with  the  boy  who'd  made  the 
remark,  against  Jack. 

I  realized  then  that  for  the  good  of 
the  band  I  mustn't  let  Jack  or  any- 
one else  single  me  out  for  his  personal 
property — no  matter  how  innocently. 

A  dance  band  is  a  world  in  itself.  A 
dozen  or  so  reasonably  temperamental 
people  spend  most  of  their  waking 
hours  and  some  of  their  sleeping  ones 
together.  Six  hours  playing  in  one 
town — then  into  a  bus  or  train  to  hit 
for  the  next.  And  don't  be  cross  if 
you  get  your  night's  rest  huddled  up 
between  the  bass  violinist  and  his  bass 
viol. 

For  all  the  other  human  companion- 
ship you  get,  you  might  as  well  be  on 
a  desert  island  with  your  fellow-musi- 
cians. 

That  sort  of  thing  isn't  easy  on  the 
nerves,  and  emotional  complications 
are  just  so  much  excess  baggage. 

When  Jack  rose  gallantly  to  my  de- 
fense, it  had  thrown  the  delicate 
machinery  of  the  organization  out  of 
gear.  There  were  hard  feelings  be- 
tween him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  band 
— just  because  of  me.  And  that  was 
bad,  because  it  meant  I  wasn't  doing 
my  job   right. 

AFTER  that  night,  I  stopped  going 
around  with  Jack.  I  made  a  rule 
for  myself  that  I've  never  broken  in 
the  five  years  since.  First  in  Jimmy 
Richards'  band,  then  in  Larry  Funk's, 
and  for  the  last  two  years  with  Jimmy 
Dorsey,  I've  never  once  dated  a  musi- 
cian from  my  own  band  socially. 
Occasionally  I've  been  one  of  an  after- 
the-show  party  with  three  or  four  of 
the  boys,  but  that's  very  different 
from  going  out  with  one  of  them  alone. 
There's  nothing  romantic  about  it.  I'm 
just  one  of  the  gang,  and  nobody  ever 
thinks  of  me  as  anything  else.  That's 
the  way  I  want  it. 

I've  known  other  girls  who  didn't 
make  that  rule.  You'd  recognize  their 
names  if  I  told  you.  One,  a  beautiful 
person  with  a  lovely  voice,  never 
seemed  to  get  the  idea  that  singing 
with  a  band  was  a  job  to  be  done.  She 
didn't  mean  any  harm,  but  it  was 
second  nature  with  her  to  flirt  with 
men.  In  two  months  she  had  the 
boys  in  the  band  hating  each  other. 
Rehearsals  were  ragged  and  sloppy, 
because  there  was  no  team-work  in 
the  outfit,  there  were  several  fist- 
fights,  and  the  leader  finally  lost  pa- 
tience and  fired  the  girl,  although  she 
was  very  popular  with  the  customers. 
She  got  a  job  with  a  less  important 
band,  and  finally  dropped  out  of  sight. 
I  don't  know  where  she  is  now. 

Another  girl  wasn't  a  flirt,  but  she 
made  a  great  point  of  being  a  lady. 
She  expected  the  boys  to  carry  her 
luggage  as  well  as  their  own,  she 
wanted  the  best  seat  in  the  bus,  the 
best  dressing  room,  the  best  every- 
thing. If  somebody  swore  or  in  any 
other  way  forgot  his  company  man- 
ners, instead  of  being  sensible  and 
pretending  she  hadn't  heard,  she'd 
look  shocked  or  reproving.  She  didn't 
lose  her  job,  but  she  isn't  very  popular 
in  the   band   business   either. 


"Girl  About  Town"  is  Radio  Mirror's  Song  Hit  of  the  Month  for  August. 
It's  a  grand  new  tune  composed  by  Joan  Edwards,  CBS'  Girl  About  Town 
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Maybe  you've  heard  the  musicians' 
saying,  "Girl  singers  are  poison."  I 
don't  think  that's  as  true  today  as  it 
might  have  been  once,  because  most 
girls  have  learned  the  rules,  which  are 
simply  to  be  natural,  friendly,  hard- 
working and  self-respecting. 

I  found  out  I  could  get  along  fine  if 
I  just  made  it  plain  that  I  didn't  con- 
sider myself  entitled  to  any  more 
consideration  than  any  of  the  boys, 
and  that  I  didn't  expect  any  of  them 
to  fall  in  love  with  me,  either.  Maybe 
sometimes  I've  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  been  a  little  tomboyish— 
but  that's  far  and  away  better  than 
being  too  feminine. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  difficulty  a  girl  has  in  keeping  men 
in  the  audience  from  giving  her  un- 
welcome attentions.  I've  never  had 
much  trouble.  I  must  have  a  particu- 
larly icy  stare,  or  something. 

One  night  at  a  hotel  where  we  were 
playing  a  long  engagement,  a  note  was 
handed  up  to  me.  It  said  something 
about  having  supper  after  the  band 
finished  playing,  and  described  the 
writer  so  I  could  pick  him  out.  I 
didn't  answer  it,  and  pretty  soon  an- 
other note  came  along.  My  next 
song  was  a  comedy  number,  with  the 
words  "You  cad!"  in  it,  and  when  I 
was  singing  I  saw  my  correspondent 
hanging  around  near  the  bandstand. 
So  I  looked  straight  at  him  and  gave 
"You  cad!"  all  the  emphasis  I  could. 
I  didn't  hear  from  him  again. 

SOMETIMES,  when  I  have  time  to 
think  about  it,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
being  a  singer  for  a  dance  band  is  a 
very  strange  profession.  A  success- 
ful singer  must  be  good  to  look  at  as 
well  as  to  listen  to,  and  so  her  sex  is 
very  much  a  part  of  her  stock  in  trade. 
I  spend  hours  caring  for  my  skin,  my 
hair,  my  figure,  and  more  hours  select- 
ing becoming  clothes.  It's  my  job  to 
look  as  alluring  as  I  can. 

Yet  all  this  is  only  for  display.  An- 
other part  of  my  job,  equally  impor- 
tant, is  to  minimize  my  femininity 
when  I'm  away  from  the  bandstand. 
I  must  be  one  of  the  gang.  I  must 
be  tough  enough  to  stand  the  physical 
strain  of  working  long  hours,  and  still 
look  as  if  I'm  so  fragile  a  hard  day's 
work   would   finish   me   off. 

As  for  a  home  or  a  fixed  routine  of 
life,  a  girl  singer  has  to  get  used  to 
not  having  either.  When  we're  play- 
ing a  hotel  date  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
or  some  other  big  city,  I  live  in  the 
hotel  where  we're  working.  Usually 
we  play  for  dancing  from  six  or  six- 
thirty  until  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  some  time  off  between 
dinner  and  supper.  But  in  addition 
there  are  recording  dates,  rehearsals 
and  broadcasts  of  Your  Happy  Birth- 
day, movie  shorts  and  engagements 
in  theaters.    It  all  takes  up  your  time. 

And,  though  I  sing  of  romance,  I've 
never  really  fallen  in  love!  At  least — 
I  don't  think  I  have,  although  there's 
a  boy  I'm  very  fond  of.  His  name  is 
Jimmy  Blumenstock,  and  maybe 
you've  read  about  him  in  the  news- 
papers, because  he's  an  All-American 
football  player  from  Fordham  Univer- 
sity. We  see  each  other  Friday  nights, 
week-ends,  whenever  he  can  get  away 
from  school  and  come  down  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel  where  the  band  is 
playing.  I'm  wearing  his  gold  foot- 
ball, and  maybe  some  day  we'll  talk 
about  getting  married. 

There,  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you 
about  it,  is  the  way  a  girl  singer  with 
a  dance  band  lives.  I  hope  someday 
you  can  tell  me  about  you. 
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PALE  WHITE  damsels 

fade  out  of  the  picture 

today! 


Fatal  charmers  this  summer 
wear  TOSJrbeig'e  powders 

Jw  Wit  MciMma  Jom^y  j%/&  wk!(&  was  TnhtCl 

A  glad  huzzah  for  Pond's  vivacious  rosy-beige  powder  shades! 
You'll  never  know  how  dangerously,  electrically  glamorous  you 
can  look  till  you  try  them.  One  minute  you're  the  same  old  you, 
with  the  same  weekday  face.  The  next  minute — with  a  couple 
of  swoops  of  your  powder  puff — you're  a  changed  woman! 
Radiant  with  sweetly  subdued  rosy  color.  Disarmingly  younger 
— enchantingly  human!  Try  Pond's  rosy-beige  star  dust — and 
bedazzle  every  male  you  meet! 


Pond's  3  lovely 
rosy-beiges 

Rose  Cream 

frou-frou  rosy-beige — 
IT  SWEETENS 

Rose  Brunette 

vibrant  rosy-beige — 
IT  BRIGHTENS 

Dusk  Rose 

sun-struck  rosy-beige- 
IT  GLOWS 


TEAR  OUT  COUPON  for  Free  Samples! 
PONDS,  Dept.  8RM-PG,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Please  send  me — lickety-split — free  samples  of  Pond's  3  ex- 
citing rosy-beige  powder  shades — the  same  shades  that  smart 
society  beauties  like  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  St.  George 
Duke  and  Miss  Geraldine  Spreckels  wear.  I  want  to  see  what 
they  do  for  my  looks  I 

Name 
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Offer  good  in  U.  S.  only 
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did  he 

mean . . .  doggy 

legs 


or  doggie  legs? 


Was  his  remark  candidly  canine  . . . 
or  was  he  being  sweet  and  compli- 
mentary? 

If  there  is  any  question  in  your 
mind,  lady,  then  you'd  better  get 
NEET,  today!  For  NEET  cream  hair 
remover  will  quickly  remove  both 
uncomplimentary  hair  and  doubt 
simultaneously. 

Simply  apply  this  cosmetic  cream 
hair  remover  to  your  legs,  or  under 
your  arms,  or  forearms  . . .  leave  it 
for  a  few  minutes  . . .  then  rinse  off. 
NEET  leaves  the  skin  satiny,  white, 
and  pleasantly  scented.  No  sharp 
razor  stubble  to  mar  the  contours  of 
lovely  legs,  or  create  runs  in  sheer 
hose  when  NEET  is  used.  Nor  does 
NEET  encourage  hair  growth.  Buy  a 
tube  of  new  NEET  today  from  your 
department,  drug,  or  ten  cent  store. 
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Forgive  Me  Dearest 

(Continued  from,  page  8) 


"You  know,"  she  said  with  a  brittle 
laugh,  at  one  point,  "I  hated  you  for 
awhile."  I  was  astounded.  "It's  true," 
she  said.  "Every  time  I  thought  of 
you  and  George  Burrey,  I  could  have 
killed  you  with  pleasure." 

"Is  she  talking  about  the  Dr.  George 
Burrey  whose  book  everyone  is  read- 
ing?" Les  asked  me. 

OF  course,"  Kathy  answered  for 
me.  "You'd  never  think  it  to  look 
at  her,  Les,  but  little  Linda  bagged 
him  beautifully — grabbed  him  right 
out  from  under  our  noses." 

She  made  it  sound  awful.  And  I 
couldn't  stop  her.  She  went  all  the 
way  back  to  the  time,  George,  when 
you  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  girl  on  the  campus.  Remember 
how  stupid  we  all  were,  conniving  to 
meet  you  and  making  bets  as  to  who 
could  rope  you  into  a  date  first?  You 
were  very  intriguing,  you  know,  dar- 
ling. So  stand-offish  and  handsome 
and  serious. 

I  don't  have  to  go  over  all  that  for 
you.  You  know  the  tricks  I  used  to 
get  you  to  notice  me.  But  you  were 
wise.  You  knew,  long  before  I  did, 
when  it  stopped  being  a  gam"e  and 
became  the  most  serious  and  impor- 
tant thing  in  my  life. 

But  Kathy  didn't  tell  it  that  way. 
Her  version  of  it — amusing  and  gayly 
sophisticated — was  that  I  simply 
trapped  you  into  marrying  me,  not 
because  I  loved  you,  but  to  show  the 
other  girls  I  could  do  it.  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  I  was  sure  Kathy 
wasn't  jealous  because  of  you.  She 
had  barely  known  you.  And  then,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  she  was  doing  all 
this  for  Les's  benefit. 

Then  Les  invited  me  to  see  him 
broadcast  at  three  o'clock..  And,  after 
that,  instead  of  going  home  as  I  should 
have,  I  trailed  along  with  them  to 
Les's  penthouse  on  the  East  River, 
where   there   was   a   party   going   on. 

I  was  the  only  one  there  who  didn't 
know  everyone  else,  so  Les  took  me 
in  charge.  Guiding  me  from  person 
to  person,  he  got  a  chance  to  whisper, 
"You  know,  Kathy  needs  a  little 
chastising." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mind  Kathy,"  I  said. 
And  I  meant  it.  There  were  too  many 
interesting  people  and  too  many  ex- 
citing things  going  on.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  writers  and  actors  and  a 
painter  and  a  sculptor — both  of  whom 
asked  me  to  pose  for  them — and  movie 
directors  and  radio  producers,  until  I 
was  dizzy.  And  they  were  all  mar- 
velous to  me.  The  men's  eyes  were 
flattering  and  the  women  all  seemed 
curious  and,  like  Kathy,  a  little  afraid 
of  me.  I  had  a  fine  time  being  the 
center  of  attraction.  I  felt  interesting 
and  clever  and  lovely  and  it  was  a 
good  feeling. 

And  then  it  was  seven  o'clock  and 
everyone  began  talking  about  dinner 
and  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  so 
late.  Les  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"Why  don't  you  phone  your  husband 
and  ask  him  to  join  us?"  Kathy  was 
there  with  him,  looking  murder  at 
me  and  possessively  and  pointedly 
commanding  Les  to  take  her  home. 

I  found  myself  irritated  with  Kathy. 
I  didn't  think  you'd  want  to  go  out, 
but  I  called  you,  simply  to  annoy 
Kathy.  If  only  you'd  been  at  home! 
But  you  weren't.  The  maid  gave  me 
your  message — the  same  old  one.  "Dr. 


Burrey  called  to  say  he  had  to  go  out 
to  the  hospital.  He  won't  be  home 
until  late." 

While  I  was  calling  you,  the  others 
had  decided  to  drive  out  to  the  coun- 
try to  eat.  And  when  they  heard  that 
I'd  be  alone  for  the  evening,  they 
insisted  I  go  along  with  them.  I  went 
in  Les's  car  and  after  we'd  left  Kathy 
at  her  house,  I  sat  up  in  the  front 
seat  with  him. 

It  was  one  of  those  hazy,  soft  eve- 
nings and  we  drove  with  the  top 
down.  Les  switched  on  the  radio  and 
music  came  over  us  and  sort  of  shut 
us  into  a  separate,  special  place  of  our 
own.  I  don't  know  how  to  explain 
it  to  you,  but  the  whole  evening  was 
like  that,  remote,  like  a  dream. 

Les  and  I  left  before  the  others, 
because  Les  had  an  early  radio  re- 
hearsal the  next  day.  As  we  drove 
back  to  the  city  he  told  me  about 
himself.  And  that  all  sounded  very 
unreal,  too.  It  was  hard  to  imagine 
gay,  carefree  Les  playing  gangsters 
and  villains  and  blustering  heroes  in 
rapid  succession.  He  does,  you  know. 
He's  one  of  the  most  versatile  and 
sought-after  actors  in  radio. 

It  was  almost  one  when  we  got 
home,  and  Les  came  upstairs  with  me. 
He  wanted  to  apologize  to  you  for 
keeping  me  out  so  late.  But  you 
weren't  home. 

"Too  bad,"  he  said.  "I'd  like  to  meet 
your  husband.  Some  other  time,  per- 
haps." He  took  my  hand.  "You  know, 
you're  the  sweetest  person  I've  ever 
met,"  he  said  very  quietly.  Then,  very 
naturally,  as  though  there  were  noth- 
ing else  that  could  happen,  he  kissed 
me,  a  gentle  kiss  on  the  cheek. 

"I've  had  a  wonderful  day,"  I  said. 
And  he  was  gone. 

I  could  hardly  wait  for  you  to  come 
home  so  I  could  tell  you  about  the 
surprising,  exciting  things  I'd  been 
doing.  That  marvelous,  buoyant  sense 
of  importance — I  thought  I  could  re- 
capture it,  hug  it  close,  make  it  part 
of  me  in  the  telling. 

THEN  you  came  home.  And  you  were 
too  tired  even  to  be  mildly  sur- 
prised that  I  had  met  Kathy.  You 
drank  your  glass  of  milk  and  tried 
to  listen,  but  in  the  middle  of  my 
prattling  I  looked  up  at  you  and  you 
were  beginning  to  go  to  sleep. 

Suddenly,  I  felt  very  lonely.  Not 
just  because  you  were  asleep.  No,  it 
was  more  because  I  saw — or  seemed 
to  see — how  much  of  your  life  you 
lived  in  a  world  in  which  I  had  no 
place.  I  hated  your  work.  It  took  so 
much  of  your  time  and  energy  and 
left  so  little  of  you  for  me.  I  felt 
miserable  and  neglected. 

Oh,  I  was  very  sorry  for  myself.  I 
even  went  so  far  as  to  be  indignant 
because  I  thought  you  were  taking 
me  for  granted,  like  shoes  you  know 
you'll  always  find  where  you  left 
them.  And  I  thought  of  Les  and  the 
other  people  I'd  met  and  remembered 
that  they  were  busy,  important  peo- 
ple, too,  and  yet,  they  had  found  time 
to  be  interested  in  me.  And  then  I 
was  angry  with  you  for  falling  asleep, 
instead  of  listening  to  me. 

By  morning,  I  had  forgotten  all  this 
and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
it,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Kathy.  Kathy 
called  me  a  couple  of  days  later. 

"Really,  Linda,"  she  said  with  forced 
gayety,   "I  don't  know   what  kind  of 
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a  spell  you  cast — you  must  tell  me 
sometime — but  several  of  the  people 
you  met  the  other  day  want  to  see 
you  again.  Will  you  come  for  cock- 
tails, this  afternoon,  dear?" 

I  was  thrilled  and  flattered.  How 
could  I  help  it?  I  went  to  that  party 
and  there  I  was  invited  to  others.  I 
told  you  about  them,  remember?  You 
seemed  pleased  that  I  was  having  fun. 

Then,  one  day,  Les  called  me. 
"You're  certainly  a  busy  young 
woman,"  he  said.  "I've  called  you  at 
least  a  dozen  times." 

I  laughed,  not  quite  believing  him. 
"You  must  be  pretty  busy  yourself," 
I  said.  "I've  been  to  parties  and  par- 
ties with  Kathy  and  your  friends  and 
you  never  turned  up." 

"So  that's  it,"  Les  said.  "Kathy's 
playing  games  again." 

I  didn't  understand. 

"Never  mind,"  Les  said.  Then  his 
tone  changed.  "Look,  I  really  did 
have  a  reason  for  calling  you  this 
morning.  We're  starting  a  new  pro- 
gram and  we  need  some  outsider's 
advice.  Would  you  come  to  a  rehear- 
sal this  afternoon  and  tell  us  what 
you  think?" 

All  morning,  I  kept  thinking  about 
what  he'd  said  about  Kathy.  And 
after  the  rehearsal  was  over  and  I'd 
tried  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  meant. 

"You  mustn't  bother  your  head 
about  it,  Linda,"  Les  said.  "Kathy's 
jealous  and  she  wants  to  keep  her 
eye  on  you,  I  guess." 

"But  why?"  I  asked. 

Les  seemed  embarrassed.  "Well — I 
— I'm  afraid  Kathy  thinks  she's  in 
love  with  me  and  she's  afraid  you'll 
cut  her  out." 

"How  silly!"  I  laughed.  "Why,  I'm 
married." 

"So  is  Kathy,"  Les  said. 

Now,  I  was  embarrassed.  "Les,"  I 
said,  "maybe  I'd  better  not  see  you 
any  more,  then.  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
Kathy — not  if  she's  in  love  with  you." 

"I  said  she  thinks  she  is,"  Les  said. 
"Besides,  I'm  not  in  love  with  her. 
She  knows  that.  I  sometimes  think 
that's  the  only  reason  she's  interested 
in  me,  really."  He  was  very  irritated. 
"I'm  sick  to  death  of  the  whole  thing. 
I'd  like  a  drive  in  the  sun — will  you 
come  with  me,  please?" 

LJE  seemed  so  distressed  and  har- 
•"   assed,  I  felt  sorry  for  him. 

The  warm  sun  and  the  steady  rum- 
ble of  the  motor  seemed  to  soothe 
him.  It  seemed  to  comfort  him,  too, 
that  I  was  there. 

"There's  something  about  you, 
Linda,"  he  said,  when  he  left  me  at 
the  door.  "I  don't  know — I — "  and  he 
looked  puzzled.    "Thank  you." 

Often,  after  that,  Les  would  call 
me  and  ask  me  to  go  for  a  drive  or 
meet  him  somewhere  for  cocktails. 
And  I  went,  because  I  couldn't  see 
any  harm  in  it.  We  laughed  and 
danced  and  it  was  all  very  superficial. 
I  should  have  seen  what  was  happen- 
ing to  him,  but  I  didn't.  I  understand 
now  that  I  didn't  see  it  because  I 
didn't  want  to.  I  didn't  want  him  to 
fall  in  love  with  me,  believe  that, 
George,  please.  I  was  very  careful. 
I  never  did  anything  to  win  him.  to 
make  him  want  me. 

If  only  I  had  told  you  about  it  then, 
how  I  felt,  how  Les  behaved,  you 
might  have  warned  me.  But  I  could 
not  see  the  point  of  making  an  issue 
of  it.  It  didn't  mean  anything  to  me. 
No,  that's  not  entirely  honest.  It  did 
mean  something.  Les  seemed  to  need 
me  and  that  made  me  feel  alive  and 
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3  out  of  5  prefer  the  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  Gum 

567  out  of  919  College  Students  prefer  the  delicious  flavor 
of  Beech-Nut  Gum.  This  is  what  an  independent  fact-find- 
ing organization  found  in  a  recent  test  with  919  college 
students  throughout  the  country. 


For  the  test,  various  brands  of 
peppermint  chewing  gum  were 
bought  in  local  stores  and  identi- 
fying wrappers  were  removed. 
Students  were  given  two  differ- 
ent brands  (Beech -Nut  and  one 
other,  both  unidentified)  and  were 
asked  to  report  which  stick  they 

The  yellow  package 
with  the  red  oval  .  .  . 


preferred.  3  out  of  5  students 
said  they  preferred  the  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  to  that  of  the  other 
brands. 

Enjoy  this  popular,  long-lasting 
peppermint  flavor  yourself.  Get 
some  Beech-Nut  Gum  in  the 
yellow  package. 
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New  Beauty 
for  Nails! 

■  The  Astonishing  Color-Charm  and 

■  Breath-taking  Luster  of  Priceless 
Lacquers  from  China 
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CHIP-PROOF  NAIL  LACQUER 

So  resistant  to  chipping  and  peeling  you'll 
wonder — will  it  NEVER  wear  away?  And  posi- 
tively will  not  prevent  nails  from  growing 
strong  and  1-o-n-g!  Buy  CHEN  YU  at  all  smart 
stores— 75c  including  a  bottle  of  Hi-Luster 
LACQUEROL  Base — or  send  coupon  for  trial 
bottles  of  any  two  shades  (20  manicures). 

; SEND  FOR  2  BOTTLES ; 

Associated  Distributors,  Inc., 
30  W.  Hubbard  St.,  Dept.  63 
Chicago 

Send  me  2  trial  bottles  of  CHEN  YU  ■ 

(enough  for  20  manicures).  Shades  " 

checked  below.    I  enclose  twenty-  ■ 

five  cents  to  cover  cost  of  packing  , 

and  mailing.  ■ 
■ 

"    □  jade  pink,  delicate  pink       Q  JOSS  HOUSE,  rosy  pink  ■ 

a    □  temple  fire,  flashing  red   G  firecracker  red, real  \ 

•  fire  red  □  lotus  blossom,  bluey  pink  Q  flowering  ■ 
m   almond,  rose  beige  n  BLUE  moss,  smoky  taupe  □  weep-  . 

•  ING  willow,  reddish  brown  □  opium  poppy,  red-brown  ■ 
■    D  wistaria, deepish  orchid  Q  celestial  pink, pinkish  " 

•  orchid  Q  flowering  plum, vivid  cyclamen\3  dragon's  ■ 
a    blood,  darkly  glowing      Q  CANTON  red,  deep  garnet  I 

•  Q  east  wind,  summer  rose   □  mandarin  red,  almost  ■ 

•  black  H  brown  coral,  deep  rose,  slightly  bronzed.  ■ 
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necessary.  It  seemed  to  give  some 
useful  reason  for  my  life.  And  I  did 
look  forward  to  seeing  him,  again 
and  again.  Selfishly,  I  even  thought 
of  the  two  of  you  as  belonging  to  me, 
making  my  life  full  and  complete. 
You,  the  husband  and  lover;  Les, 
the  gay,  bright  companion.  And  I 
wanted  it  that  way. 

Of  course,  it  couldn't  go  on  like 
that.  And  Les  himself  forced  me  to 
face  it.  I  went  out  with  him  on  what 
I  thought  was  just  another  short  drive 
into  the  country.  But  Les  drove  on 
and  on,  until  we  came  to  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill  and  the  land  was 
stretched  out  for  miles  before  us 
and  we  seemed  to  be  the  only  people 
in  the  world. 

Les  parked  the  car  and  turned  to 
me.  "What  are  we  going  to  do,  you 
and  I?"  he  asked  very  quietly. 

It  was  so  plain  what  he  meant  that 
I  couldn't  pretend  not  to  understand. 

I  CAN'T  go  on  like  this,  Linda,"  Les 
■  went  on.  "I  love  you.  Well?"  Then, 
before  I  could  speak,  he  hurried  on. 
"No.  Wait.  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that. 
I'm  not  trying  to  talk  you  into  an 
affair,  Linda.  No — if  I'd  wanted  that 
— oh,  what's  the  use?  I've  got  to  be 
honest  with  you.  When  I  met  you, 
you  were  just  another  attractive 
woman  to  me.  I — it's  a  little  hard  to 
say  to  you — but — well,  women  were 
always  easy — women  like  Kathy,  rest- 
less women,  who  want  something  and 
don't  know  what  it  is.  It's  very  easy 
for  them  to  think  you're  what  they 
want.  And  then,  when  you're  tired 
of  it,  it's  pretty  easy  to  disillusion 
them.  It  was  going  to  be  that  way 
with  you,  too.  I  had  it  all  figured  out. 
Lonely  woman,  busy  husband,  lots  of 
time  on  her  hands — and  affection — 

"But  it  didn't  work.  Every  time  we 
had  a  date,  I'd  say  to  myself,  "This 
is  wasting  time— got  to  get  started — ■ 
start  it  today."  And  then,  I'd  see  you 
and  you'd  be  so  sweet  and  real  and 
I'd  forget  all  my  plans  and  relax  and 
just  feel  new  and  good,  being  with 
you.  It's  crazy,  but  many  times  I've 
wanted  to  grab  you  and  kiss  the 
breath  out  of  your  lips — and  I 
couldn't — because,  well  that  would 
have  been  too  much  like  what's  al- 
ways happened  between  me  and  the 
women  I've  known.  I  want  you  terri- 
bly, Linda,  desperately.  But  I  want 
you  for  always." 

I  was  crying.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I 
was  so  ashamed.  I  saw  now  how  I 
had  trapped  Les  much  more  surely 
than  all  the  feminine  tricks  in  the 
world  could  have  done.  There  he  was, 
asking  me  to  choose  between  you, 
my  husband,  and  him.  And  I  knew 
I  would  have  to  hurt  him.  I  knew 
there  was  only  one  answer.    You. 

"Linda,  don't  cry.  Don't  look  like 
that,"  Les  pleaded.  "Tell  me  you  love 
me.   Say  it!   Say  it!" 

"No,  no!   I  can't!   I  can't!"  I  cried. 

His  hands  were  hard  on  my  shoul- 
ders and  his  intense,  dark  eyes  were 
searching  mine.  He  seemed  puzzled 
and  then  his  face  cleared. 

"I  won't  make  you  say  it,"  he  said 
with  a  smile.  "You  don't  have  to. 
I  know.  I  know  what  it  is.  You  think 
you  owe  him  something.  You  think 
yon  have  to  be  loyal  to  him.  It's  all 
right.  I  love  you  all  the  more  for 
that." 

"No,  Les,"  I  protested.  "You're 
wrong.    I  do  love  George." 

"What  kind  of  love  is  that — when 
you  never  see  each  other?  What  is 
there  to  love  about  a  man  who  for- 
gets  you're   alive   nine-tenths   of   the 
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time?  Think,  Linda.  Think  of  what 
we  have  together,  you  and  I." 

I  was  wretched.  "Take  me  home, 
please,"  I  said.  "We've  got  to  stop  all 
this.  We  mustn't  see  each  other  any 
more." 

Les  laughed.  "There's  no  mustn't 
about  it,  darling." 

There  was  a  sort  of  elation  about 
him  as  we  drove  home.  And  I  was 
desperate.  I  knew  he  really  believed 
all  the  things  he  had  said  about  us 
and  I  didn't  know  what  to  say  or  do. 

Saying  goodbye  downstairs,  Les 
held  my  hand  tight.  "Don't  worry, 
darling,"  he  said.  "You  won't  have 
to  do  anything  to  hurt  George.  Leave 
it  all  to  me.  I'll  take  care  of  it."  And 
before  I  could  protest  again,  he  had 
jumped  into  his  car  and  driven  off. 

I  was  afraid.  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  Les  would  do,  but  I  had  a  feeling 
that  I  must  forestall  him.  I  wanted 
terribly  for  you  to  come  home  early 
tonight.  I  longed  to  throw  myself  into 
your  arms  and  sob  out  the  whole,  silly 
story  on  your  shoulder.  But  you 
didn't  come.  I  watched  the  clock  and 
paced  up  and  down,  planning  what  I 
would  say,  how  I  would  convince  you 
of  the  innocence  of  the  whole  thing. 
But  you  didn't  come  home,  darling. 
I  waited  and  waited  until  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  Then  I  went  out 
to  a  movie,  hoping  that  would  dull 
my  fear,  numb  my  brain. 

You  didn't  hear  me  come  in.  You'll 
never  know  how  dead  my  heart  went 
inside  me,  when  I  heard  Les's  voice 
in  the  living  room.  I  had  to  clutch 
the  doorpost  to  stay  on  my  feet.  I 
couldn't  move  for  a  few  minutes.  All 
I  could  do  was  listen. 

I  ES  was  talking  and  his  voice  was 
*-  cutting.  "I'm  not  inclined  to  put 
much  faith  in  your  great  love  for  Lin- 
da. You  say  you  love  her,  yet  you  don't 
care  where  she  goes  or  what  she  does. 
A  husband  who  loved  his  wife  would 
be  aware  of  any  danger  to  that  love. 
But  were  you?  No.  You  let  her  do 
as  she  pleased.  Maybe  you  even  knew 
about  me,  but  you  let  her  go  on  see- 
ing me." 

And  then  your  voice,  a  little  sad, 
bewildered.  "I  wanted  Linda  to  have 
a  good  time.  I — I  trust  her.  Why 
shouldn't  I?" 

"Of  course,  you  trust  her,"  Les  said. 
"You  know  she's  loyal  and  honest. 
And  you're  taking  advantage  of  her 
loyalty.  But  loyalty  isn't  enough.  It 
takes  love,  too,  and  companionship 
and  understanding.  It  takes  two  peo- 
ple, needing  each  other  and  giving 
and  sharing  together.  And  you  and 
Linda  haven't  got  that.  But  we  have, 
Linda  and  I.  Set  her  free !  She  loves 
me,  I  tell  you.  She  needs  me.  You 
have  no  right  to  stand  in  her  way, 
just  to  satisfy  your  selfish  vanity. 
You  have  no  right  to  tie  her  down  to 
an  illusion,  to  a  dead  thing.  Maybe 
you  did  love  each  other  when  you 
were  married.  But  you  don't  now. 
You  couldn't  and  treat  her  this  way. 
And  what  does  Linda  get  out  of  all 
this?  Nothing.  A  futile  clinging  to 
memories,  a  sense  of  duty  that  makes 
her  lie,  even  to  herself,  about  her  love 
for  me.  Because  she  does  love  me, 
only  she's  too  loyal  to  admit  it." 

I  had  to  stop  him.  Somehow  I  found 
the  strength  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
hall  and  into  the  room.  You  were 
surprised,  both  of  you,  and  I  was  glad. 
It  gave  me  time  to  gather  my  wits. 

Still,  it  was  hard  to  say  what  I  did. 
I  was  trembling  with  fear.  And  when 
I  turned  to  you  and  saw  the  look  on 
your  face,  I  could  hardly  go  on.     But 
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Mrs.  William  Powell's 
Marriage  Problems 


The  William  Powells  are  celebrating  the 
second  year  of  their  marriage  and  for  the 
first  time  young  Diana  tells  the  public  of  the 
problems  that  confronted  her  and  her  fa- 
mous "The  Thin  Man"  Bill.  Read  "Second 
Year"  appearing  in  July  Photoplay-Movie 
Mirror  out  now. 

HENRY  FONDA'S  SISTERS  TELL  ABOUT 
HANK — Nobody  knows  a  man  like  his  sister 
and  here  are  two  sisters  bringing  to  light 
surprising  things  in  Henry  Fonda's  life  that 
will  make  you  understand  him  better.  Read 
"Out  of  Henry  Fonda's  Attic"  complete  in 
the  July  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 

GIRLS  GET  YOUR  STAR  DUST!  That's  tne 
stuff  that  makes  the  stars  scintillate  with  a 
glamour  that's  envied  by  everyone  who 
views  them  on  the  screen.  Every  girl  can 
have  it  but  few  know  the  secret.  Your  fa- 
vorite men  stars  have  given  Photoplay- 
Movie  Mirror  for  July  a  consensus  of  their 
opinions  of  what  they  like  best  in  a  girl. 
Read  "You  Can  Star  Wherever  You  Are" 
and  start  that  new  personality  drive. 

MAKE  HIM  KEEP  ON  SAYING  "I  LOVE 
YOU!"  Now  it's  Loretta  Young's  turn  to  tell 
the  plan  she  has  for  making  romance  last 
after  marriage.  Read  "Loretta  Really 
Talks" — a  splendid  interview  in  the  July 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 

SHOULD  ANNABELLA  WORK  IN  PIC- 
TURES? "The  Tyrone  Powers  Fight  It  Out" 
in  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  for  July.  Be 
sure  to  read  this  intimate  discussion  of  love, 
marriage  and  careers. 

HOW  OLD  ARE  THE  STARS?  "Fearless" 
scores  again  in  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  for 
July.  He  tells  the  real  age  of  your  favorite 
stars. 

FULL  COLOR  PORTRAITS.  Every  issue  of 
Photoplay-Movie  Mirror  contains  gorgeous 
full  page  color  portraits  of  a  number  of 
popular  stars.  In  the  July  issue  you  will  find 
Irene  Dunne,  Ray  Milland,  Tyrone  Power. 
A  valuable  addition  to  your  collection  that 
will  thrill  you. 

ALL  OF  THE  ABOVE— AND  A  LOT  MORE. 

The  features  mentioned  above  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  wealth  of  Hollywood 
material,  stories,  articles,  departments  and 
scores  of  intriguing  pictures  in  the  July  issue. 

Photoplay  -  Movie  Mirror 

Two    Magazines    For   The    Price    of   One. 
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I  did.  I  said,  "George,  believe  me, 
you've  got  to  believe  me,  darling.  I 
heard  what  he's  been  saying.  It's  not 
true.  I  never  loved  him,  never.  I  love 
you.  I  always  have.  I  don't  want  him. 
I  never  did.  I  never  want  to  see  him 
again." 

I  don't  know  what  I  would  have 
done,  if  you  hadn't  put  your  arms 
around  me  then.  And  it  was  like  find- 
ing salvation  to  hear  your  deep,  calm 
voice  saying  to  Les,  "You  heard  what 
she  said.  I  think,  perhaps,  you'd  bet- 
ter leave  now." 

So  he  left  and  we  were  alone.  What 
happened  between  us  then  you  know 
— and  I  know — but  I've  got  to  put  it 
down  too.   I  got  to  get  it  clear. 

You  said,  holding  me  gently,  as 
though  I  were  a  hurt  child,  "I'm  sorry, 
Linda,  darling.  I  didn't  realize — I 
didn't  see  how  much  I  was  neglecting 
you.   It's  all  my  fault." 

And  I  said  "No.  No,  George.  I  was 
stupid.  But  I  didn't  think  he'd  come 
to  you.  He  had  no  right — " 

And  you  being  generous.  "He  loves 
you,  Linda."  Then,  you  holding  me 
at  arms'  length  and  looking  deep  into 
my  eyes  and  saying,  "I  love  you,  too, 
Linda.  Very  much,  enough  to  want 
you  to  be  happy.  If  you  do  love 
him — " 

"Please,  darling,  no!"  I  had  to  make 
you  understand.  "How  can  I  say  it? 
No.  It  wasn't  love,  not  for  a  minute. 
I  was  fond  of  him.  He  was  fun.  He 
helped  me  pass  the  hours  pleasantly. 
And  I  felt  I  was  giving  him  something 
in  return.   But  it  wasn't  love." 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  doubt 
leave  your  eyes  and  to  hear  the  relief 
in  your  voice,  as  you  said,  "I  didn't 
know.  I  waited  for  you  to  tell  me." 
Even  now,  I  can  feel  the  desperate 
searching  need  in  you  as  you  drew 
me  close  and  kissed  me.  "Oh,  Linda," 
you  whispered  and  the  need  was  cry- 
ing in  your  voice,  "forgive  me.  I've 
been  blind  and  selfish.  I've  hurt  you 
and  almost  let  you  slip  away  from 
me.  And  if  you  had  gone  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  done.  Dar- 
ling, forgive  me,  forgive  me." 

D  UT  there's  nothing  to  forgive,  dear. 
u  I  see  that  now.  It  wasn't  your  fault. 
It  was  equally  mine.  For,  even  if  you 
did  seem  to  lose  sight  of  me  and  my 
place  in  your  life,  a  great  part  of  the 
blame  for  that  lies  with  me.  Yes,  I 
was  lonely  for  you.  I  missed  you.  But, 
instead  of  trying  to  reach  you,  instead 
of  trying  to  keep  your  interest  and 
love  alive,  I  went  elsewhere,  I  went 
looking  for  a  substitute. 

It's  getting  light  outside  now,  and  I 
find  a  sort  of  gladness,  lightness 
within  myself.  It's  not  only  because  I 
think  I  have  answered  all  those  ques- 
tions which  you  were  too  generous 
to  ask  me,  questions  about  Les,  how  I 
met  him  and  actually  what  happened 
between  us.  No.  It's  more  because 
everything  has  come  very  clear  to  me 
in  the  writing. 

I'm  glad  all  this  has  happened  to 
us.  We've  learned  something  from  it, 
something  we  needed  desperately  to 
learn.  Yet,  it's  so  simple,  it  almost 
seems  silly  to  say  it.  Like  everything 
else  in  the  world,  love — no  matter 
how  strong  and  real— can't  be  taken 
for  granted.  It  has  to  be  kept  alive, 
nurtured,  helped  to  grow.  It  takes 
work  and  tenderness  and  thoughtful- 
ness.   It  takes  love  to  keep  love  alive. 

Sometimes  you  learn  this  one  way, 
sometimes  another,  but  the  important 
thing  is  that  you  must  learn  it  before 
it's  too  late.  And  we  came  so  close, 
darling,  to  learning  too  late. 
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"WHEN  I  WAS  16  and  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  awkward  stage,  I  bought  my  first 
lipstick ..  .Tangee  natural.  And  I've  used 
Tangee  Natural  ever  since!  I'm  always 
thrilled  by  the  way  it  changes  from  orange 
in  the  stick  until  my  own  most  flattering 
lip-tint  of  warm  blush  rose  is  produced." 


"ON  MY  WEDDING  DAY  I  gave  each  of 
my  bridesmaids  a  beauty  kit... a  Tangee 
Natural  Lipstick,  the  harmonizing  rouge, 
and  their  own  correct  shade  of  Tangee  Face 
Powder.  To  each  of  them  Tangee  Natural 
Lipstick  gave  a  different  lip  color." 


"TODAY,  my  16  year  old  daughter  and  I 
both  use  Tangee  Natural.  Its  pure  cream 
base  keeps  our  lips  soft,  smooth  and  attrac- 
tive for  hours.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
Tangee  natural  has  always  been  my 
favorite?" 


TANGEE 


"WORLD'S  HOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 


SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  MAKE-UP  KIT 

The  George W.  Luft  Co.,Dist.,417  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  Please  rush  "Miracle  Make- 
up Kit'-  of  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  in  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red 
Shades.  Also  Pace  Powder.  I  enclose  lot 
(stamps  or  coin).  (15C  in  Canada.) 
__  „  Check  Shade  of  Powder  Desired: 

D  Peach  o  Light  Rachel  D  Flesh 

□  Rachel  Q  Dark  Rachel       D  Tan 


[Please  Print] 
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SUMMER-TAN 


By  DR.  GRACE  GREGORY 

FASHION  is  a  funny  thing.  A  gen- 
eration ago,  girls  wore  big,  floppy 
hats  and  stifling  veils  and  even 
bathing  sunbonnets  to  protect  their 
roseleaf  complexions.  Now  everyone 
is  so  aware  of  the  charm  of  suntan 
that  girls  often  go  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme and  need  to  be  warned  of  the 
dangers  of  sunburn. 

Lovely  Lucy  Monroe  has  ideas 
about  that.  She  begins  her  tanning 
with  a  sunlamp  which  she  uses  all 
winter.  When  bathing  suit  days  come, 
she  is  all  ready  for  them.  But  even 
at  that,  she  never  omits  the  use  of  a 
good  oil,  knowing  that  even  a  health- 
ily tanned  skin  can  suffer  and  be 
coarsened  by  those  penetrating  rays 
fit  thp  fo  g  3  c  h  g  s 

Miss  Monroe,  whose  superb  voice 
comes  to  us  over  WEAF  every  Sun- 
day, at  9  p.m.  E.D.T.,  on  the  Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round,  is  a  typical  Ameri- 
can girl  of  a  distinguished  family 
which  gave  the  country  many  pio- 
neers, and  President  James  Monroe. 
She  is  tall  and  lithe,  graceful  and 
natural.  Her  beauty  is  heart-warm- 
ing, all  the  more  so  because  she  seems 
quite  unconscious  of  it.  She  is  a  star 
of  opera,  concert,  and  radio,  a  mu- 
sician to  her  finger  tips.  In  1937  she 
was  selected  as  the  official  soloist  of 
the  American  Legion.  In  Washington, 
on  Armistice  Day  she  was  the  soloist 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier. 
Those  who  have  heard  her  thrilling 
bell-like  voice  as  she  sings  the  Na- 
tional Anthem  think  of  her  always  as 
"The  Star  Spangled  Soprano." 

There  are  three  kinds  of  help  that 
you  can  give  to  your  skin  against  sun- 
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burn.  First,  take  it  easy.  Miss  Mon- 
roe's idea  of  a  sun  lamp  all  winter  is 
excellent,  especially  now  that  lamps 
are  so  inexpensive  and  compact.  Be- 
gin your  outdoor  sun  baths  with  about 
twenty  minutes  the  first  few  days,  ex- 
posing as  much  of  your  body  as  pos- 
sible to  the  rays  after  you  have  first 
used  a  good  sun  oil.  Work  up  gradu- 
ally, and  never,  never  omit  the  sun  oil. 

Next,  consider  your  face.  In  fact, 
consider  all  of  you  that  shows  when 
you  wear  the  ethereally  dainty  eve- 
ning gowns  which  are  high  fashion 
for  this  summer.  Just  how  much  tan 
do  you  really  want?  How  much  is 
becoming  to  your  type — quite  dark, 
or  just  a  hint  of  cafe  au  lait? 

Nowadays  you  really  can  regulate 
the  tanning  of  your  complexion  to  any 
shade  you  prefer.  There  are  lotions, 
creams,  and  liquid  creams  which  actu- 
ally screen  out  a  part  of  the  sun's 
rays.  They  are  delicately  scented  and 
non-greasy.  You  can  use  them  freely 
on  neck  and  arms  and  as  a  powder 
base.  By  varying  the  amount  and  fre- 
quency of  the  application  you  regu- 
late the- shade  of  tan,  or  prevent  it 
altogether  if  you  desire. 

Of  course  these  sunburn  preventives 
shut  out  the  burning  rays,  so  that  you 
need  never  fear  painful  sunburn,  not 
even  on  beach  or  boat  where  the 
glare  is  most  trying,  reflected  from 
water.  By  all  means  keep  a  plentiful 
supply  in  your  beach  bag. 

Another  item  that  belongs  in  the 
beach  bag,  always  at  hand,  is  one  of 
the  special  healing  creams  or  un- 
guents.   They  are  marvelously  sooth- 
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Lovely  Lucy  Monroe  knows  the 
charm  of  beautiful  sun-tanning, 
but   she   also   knows    its   clanger. 


ing,  not  only  when  you  have  miscalcu- 
lated your  tanning  and  got  some  real 
sunburn,  but  also  for  the  many  little 
scratches  and  burns  and  chafings  that 
seem  to  go  along  with  vacations. 
There  is  a  lovely  white  healing  cream 
that  makes  a  fine  powder  base.  The 
instant  it  touches  you,  you  can  feel 
its  cooling,  soothing  effect.  The  time 
to  treat  any  of  these  minor  irritations 
is  right  away,  not  after  you  have  gone 
home  with  your  day  marred  by  dis- 
comfort. 

Many  smart  women  keep  two  com- 
plete sets  of  cosmetics,  one  for  winter 
and  one  for  summer — powder  base, 
powder,  rouge,  lipstick  and  all.  You 
can  not  look  right  with  a  delicate 
pink  powder  over  your  tan.  And  the 
entire  cosmetic  kit  must  be  an  en- 
semble, always. 

Some  women,  particularly  delicate 
blondes  who  never  tan  satisfactorily, 
get  a  tanned  effect  by  using  special 
cosmetics.  They  give  their  faces  the 
maximum  protection  by  using  the 
screening  lotions,  wearing  big  hats, 
and  keeping  out  of  the  sun  during  the 
worst  hours  for  burn  (from  eleven 
to  three).  Then  by  a  skillful  use  of 
well-chosen  cosmetics  they  manage 
as  becoming  a  tan  as  anyone  else,  and 
sometimes  a  little  more  so. 

A  wise  physician  said  recently  that 
although  he  fully  appreciated  the  part 
that  the  ultra  violet  rays  play  in  our 
health,  he  for  one  wished  they  could 
be  used  only  on  a  physician's  pre- 
scription, so  dangerous  is  their  misuse. 
Remember  that,  and  be  careful  that 
your  suntan  never  becomes  sunburn. 
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Backstage  Wife 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


Larry  exclaimed.  "There's  an  under- 
statement for  you." 

Mary  watched  Peter  Darnell  as  they 
talked.  He's  too  thin,  she  thought,  and 
noticed  a  diffidence  in  his  manner  as 
if  he  were  uncertain  of  himself,  yet 
his  slender  hands  showed  strength, 
and  his  mouth  was  firm,  thoughtful. 
Then  she  saw  the  frayed  cuff  under 
his  coat  sleeve,  and,  her  attention 
caught,  realized  how  shabby  his  suit 
was,  how  he  lighted  one  cigarette 
after  the  other,  and  how  the  sand- 
wiches were  disappearing  under  his 
inroads  upon  them.  She  wondered, 
with  a  shock,  if  he  could  be  hungry, 
and  wished  she  had  prepared  some- 
thing more  substantial,  roast  beef,  or 
ham  and  cheese,  instead  of  the  dainty 
nothings  she  had  made  so  carefully. 

Peter  turned  quickly,  and  caught 
her  intent  gaze.  He  crossed  over  and 
dropped  down  on  a  cushion  at  her 
feet. 

"Let  me  talk  to  you,"  he  said.  "They 
don't  need  me.  You're  the  reason  for 
the  play.  I  saw  you  when  I  was 
seventeen.  You  were  on  tour  with 
your  husband,  and  that's  when  I  de- 
cided to  be  a  playwright." 

HE  smiled  up  at  her,  his  face  had  the 
charm  of  something  wild,  un- 
spoiled. Too  fine  drawn,  Mary  real- 
ized. Life  will  hurt  him,  must  have 
hurt  him  already.  "Twilight  Sym- 
phony" held  too  much  pain  for  one 
so  young.  He  was  talking  rapidly: 

"You  see  I  love  you,  have  loved  you 
since  that  first  night  I  saw  you  at  the 
theater.  I  want  you  to  know.  It's 
been  everything  to  me — the  one  thing 
I  had  to  hold  to  with  the  world  crack- 
ing up — with  all  the  horror  there  is  in 
it  today." 

"Peter,"  Mary  said,  quickly  and 
there  was  a  catch  in  her  voice — she 
could  not  doubt  the  boy's  utter  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity — "for  I'm  calling 
you  Peter.  You  mustn't  make  a  dream, 
an  ideal  out  of  me.  You  don't  know 
me — " 

"Yes,  I  do,"  Peter  interrupted.  "I'm 
not  blind.  I  can  read  in  your  face 
what  beauty,  what  fineness  lies  back 
of  its  loveliness.  And  I've  wanted  you 
to  know  how  I  feel  about  you.  I  had 
to  tell  you.  You  understand,  don't 
you?" 

"Yes,  I  do  understand,"  she  an- 
swered, softly.  Her  heart  ached  for 
Peter  as  she  remembered  some  of  the 
bitter,  desperate  lines  in  his  play. 
Something  was  wrong,  she  felt,  some- 
thing was  very  wrong  in  his  outlook 
on  life,  or  he  could  not  have  written 
as  he  had  of  the  "little  fates"  hound- 
ing his  hero  to  hopelessness.  Larry 
spoke  from  across  the  room,  and  his 
eyes  were  quizzical. 

"Dennis  and  I  are  going  to  the 
office.     Want  to   come,  Darnell?" 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered  promptly. 
"I'd  rather  stay  here  and  talk  to  Mrs. 
Noble,  if  she'll  let  me." 

"Can't  say  I  blame  you,"  Larry 
laughed,  and  as  he  passed  her  on  his 
way  to  the  door,  he  dropped  a  kiss  on 
Mary's  hair.  She  lifted  her  hand  and 
patted  his  arm. 

When  they  were  alone,  Peter 
jumped  to  his  feet,  and  prowled 
around  the  room,  lighting  another 
cigarette  as  he  talked. 

"I've  so  much  to  say,  I've  carried 
on  imaginary  conversations  with  you 
for  years.     Maybe,  you'll  find  me  an 
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awful  bore.  But,  oh,  Lord,  how  I've 
longed  to  tell  you  things — what  I've 
thought — what  I  believe —  Do  you 
think  I'm  crazy?"  he  asked,  suddenly, 
with  a  quick  twist  of  his  lips. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"No,  and  since  I  read  your  play 
there  are  many  things  I'd  like  to  say 
to  you." 

"That's  great."  He  flung  himself 
down  on  the  cushion  once  more.  "I 
had  a  friend,  we  used  to  discuss  every- 
thing on  earth.  I  miss  him.  He  cracked 
up  in  Spain.  He  was  flying  for  the 
Loyalists.  It  was  horrible,  the  plane 
burned,  and  they  couldn't  get  him 
out."  Peter  looked  down  at  his  hands, 
clenched  his  fists.  "There's  another 
friend  in  China  now.  Not  much  of  a 
world  when  even  the  young  haven't 
a  chance,  where — "  He  glanced  up  at 
Mary,  his  eyes  like  a  trapped  animal. 
"If  one  were  even  sure  that  the  fight 
is  for  freedom,  it  wouldn't  matter — 
you'd  be  glad  to  give  your  life — but 
suppose  we're  just  being  fooled,  that 
we're  dying  to  save  commercialism — " 

"The  'little  fates'  of  your  play,  that 
mock  and  taunt,  is  that  what  you 
mean?"  Mary  asked. 

"Yes,"  Peter  cried.  "Always  driving 
one,  never  letting  up — ■" 

"Those  'little  fates'  can  be  inside 
one,  Peter,"  Mary  said,  gently. 

"No,  that's  impossible."  Peter  was 
excited.  "They're  outside.  Think  of  the 
cruelty,  the  greed,  of  children  starv- 
ing, of  green,  growing  trees  broken, 
wheat  fields  barren,  destroyed!" 

"Yes,  I  know."  Mary's  voice  was 
low.  The  horror  of  the  devastated 
world  had  crept  into  the  room  with 
his  words.  She  forced  it  away  with  a 
definite  resistance.  "Who  made  the 
bombs,  Peter?  Who  are  starving  the 
children?  Men,  Peter.  It's  from  the 
souls  of  men  that  this  evil  has  grown 
and  spread,  and  it's  only  from  the 
souls  of  other  men  that  strength  will 
come  to  stop  it." 

Peter  looked  at  her  white  face. 

MARY,  Mary,  I've  hurt  you.  On  the 
first  day  I  meet  you.  Instead  of 
being  happy  and  glad  to  be  with  you, 
I  bring  all  my  devils  with  me.  I  al- 
ways do  the  wrong  thing — " 

Mary  jumped  up  and  held  out  her 
hands,  smiling. 

"Don't  be  foolish,"  she  kept  her 
voice  light,  "nothing  is  as  bad  as  you 
make  it,  Peter.  Let's  go  into  the 
kitchen,  and  I'll  make  coffee.  We'll 
have  a  cold  supper.  It  may  be  hours 
before  Larry  gets  home." 

Peter  had  left  when  Larry  returned. 
He  had  helped  Mary  wash  the  dishes. 
Together  they  had  laughed  and  joked, 
he  had  been  quite  gay  by  the  time  he 
had  said  goodby.  She  had  put  on  a 
neglige  and  was  lying  on  the  couch 
when  Larry  opened  the  door.  She  sat 
up,  her  hands  outstretched,  he  came 
over  and  kissed  her.  He  was  excited, 
elated,  all  his  former  moodiness  had 
vanished. 

"Peter's  a  remarkable  boy,"  she 
said.    "Didn't  you  like  him?" 

"Hadn't  much  chance  to  find  out. 
You  and  he  seemed  to  hit  it  off, 
though." 

"Yes,  we  did.    But  he's  so  lonely — " 

"He  has  his  dreams,"  Larry  spoke, 
carelessly.  "Don't  be  too  sorry  for 
him,  my  dear.  He's  able  to  take  care 
of  himself." 

Mary  glanced   quickly  at  her  hus- 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  ury. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


Arrid  is  the  largest 
selling  deodorant 
...  try  a  jar  today 
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for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 
a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 
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band.  Was  she  too  easily  stirred  to 
sympathy,  or  was  Larry  a  little  hard? 

"In  two  weeks  we'll  be  getting  re- 
hearsal money!"  he  exclaimed.  "And 
if  the  play's  a  success — it  has  to  be — 
it  will  be — " 

He  walked  nervously  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"The  part's  made  for  you,  dear," 
Mary  said.  She  was  happy  to  see  him 
so  alive,  so  buoyant,  yet  she  could  not 
help  sigh.  Rehearsals — once  again  to 
be  a  backstage  wife,  to  have  Larry 
preoccupied,  living,  thinking  in  a 
world  apart  from  her! 

MARY  faced  the  situation,  and  her- 
self, quite  frankly,  as  the  old  life 
caught  Larry  into  it,  sweeping  him 
away  from  her.  He  was  seldom  home, 
except  to  sleep  and  eat.  That  she 
understood  and  accepted  without  com- 
plaint. She  was  ready,  even  glad  to 
stand  by,  to  encourage  him,  and  to 
soothe,  as  his  nerves  became  taut 
under  the  strain  of  the  work  he  was 
doing.  But  she  could  not  disguise  to 
herself  the  fear  she  felt  of  the  future. 
Would  his  success,  she  asked  herself, 
mean  a  return  of  the  old,  impression- 
able Larry,  swayed  and  intrigued  by 
— yes,  Mary  told  herself,  be  honest — 
by  other  women?  Their  adoration  had 
been  like  a  strong  wine,  turning  the 
Larry  she  loved  into  a  stranger,  so 
much  so,  that  more  than  once  she  had 
doubted  whether  their  marriage  could 
survive. 

Mary,  alone  in  the  apartment,  with 
the  slam  of  the  door  still  echoing  in 
her  ears  as  it  closed  behind  her  hus- 
band, after  a  hurried  and  late  break- 
fast, went  over  to  the  long  mirror. 
Black  hair  waved  softly  around  her 
face,  eyes,  dark  and  widely  spaced 
under  her  clear  brow,  a  tall,  graceful 
and  slim  body.  It  was  not  vanity 
which  made  her  study  herself.  Did  it 
mean  that  Larry's  temperament  de- 
manded   change,    the    stimulation    of 


new  faces,  new  personalities?  Did 
familiarity  bore  and  irk  him?  If  that 
were  so — her  hands  dropped  at  her 
sides  in  a  hopeless,  sad  gesture —  No, 
no,  she  must  remember  the  sweet  in- 
timacy, the  bond  which  had  been 
created  between  them  during  these 
past  weeks.  The  telephone,  ringing, 
broke  into  her  reflections,  and  she 
hurried  to  it. 

"Mary,"  it  was  Larry's  voice,  "do 
you  know  where  Peter  lives?" 

"No,  certainly  not.  Doesn't  Dennis 
know?" 

"He  never  got  around  to  asking  him 
— he  meant  to —  I'm  at  the  theater, 
we've  been  waiting.  He  was  to  bring 
in  a  rewritten  scene — we  can't  start 
without  him.  Lord,  I  knew  this  was 
too  good  to  be  true — I  don't  know 
what  we'll  do — " 

"Larry,  Larry,  he'll  turn  up.  Some- 
thing must  have  delayed  him.  Larry — " 
but  the  receiver  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line  slammed  in  her  ear. 

Mary  was  frightened.  Something 
serious  must  have  occurred  to  have 
kept  Peter  away  from  the  theater. 
She  remembered  his  white  face,  his 
thin  body.  Suppose  he  were  ill?  It 
meant  disaster  to  them  all  if  Peter 
were  missing.  And  during  the  frantic 
day  which  followed  all  she  could  do 
was  to  try  and  calm  Larry's  fears  even 
as  her  own  doubts  increased.  They 
had  called  the  hospitals,  had  notified 
the  police,  but  the  city  seemed  to  have 
closed  over  and  hidden  the  missing 
boy. 

The  next  afternoon  with  Larry  pac- 
ing the  floor  and  Mary  unable  to  find 
a  word  of  encouragement,  the  tele- 
phone rang.  Mary  answered,  then 
came  running  to  Larry. 

"It's  Peter — no,  not  Peter — his  land- 
lady. He's  sick.  He  wants  us.  I've 
the  address.  Hurry,  Larry,  every- 
thing's all  right,  now — " 

But  when  Mary  and  Larry  stood  by 
Peter's  bed  in  a  forlorn  room,  after  a 


"Bundles  from  Britain,"  the  English  models  (left  to  right),  Vivien  Bowden, 
Rosemarie  Chance,  Carol  Vance,  Gwenda  Farrell,  Peggy  Meredith,  who  recent- 
ly talked  to  Latin-America  and  their  home  country  on  an  NBC  International 
broadcast  about  their  stay  in  New  York  at  a  hotel  in  the  Times  Square  area. 
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climb  up  three  nights  of  drab,  lino- 
leum-covered stairs,  and  she  looked 
into  his  eyes  sunk  deep  in  his  thin 
face  Mary  wondered  if,  perhaps,  they 
had  found  him  too  late  to  be  of  help. 

"Mary,"  Peter  pulled  himself  up  on 
his  elbow,  "I've  been  almost  out  of 
my  head.  But,  I  wrote  that  scene, 
Larry,  it's  over  there."  He  pointed 
to  a  broken  down  bureau  near  the 
one  window. 

Larry  seized  the  manuscript,  but 
Mary  had  no  thought  except  for  the 
boy  on  the  tumbled  bed. 

"Peter,  dear,"  she  was  so  sorry 
for  him.  She  forced  him  gently  back 
on  the  pillows.  "Tell  me,  Peter, 
about  it." 

"Oh,"  a  faint  color  spread  over  his 
face,  "I  was  a  fool.  Didn't  eat, 
worked  day  and  night — " 

She  could  translate  the  words:  No 
money,  too  proud  to  ask  for  help. 
She  remembered  how  he  had  wolfed 
the  sandwiches  the  day  he  had  come 
to  the  apartment.  How  stupid,  how 
wickedly  stupid  she  had  been.  She 
patted  his  arm. 

"We're  taking  care  of  you  now." 
Turning  to  Larry,  she  whispered 
quickly,  "Come  out  in  the  hall  for  a 
minute." 

He  followed  her  with  a  puzzled 
frown. 

"Peter's  sick  because  he's  had  no 
food,  no  attention.  I'm  taking  him 
to  our  apartment,  so  I  can  look  after 
him.  Why  didn't  we  realize  before — ?" 

Larry's  foot  tapped  nervously  on 
the  floor. 

"Mary,  you  can't  do  this.  You've 
enough  to  do  as  it  is.  He'll  be  all 
right.  I'll  advance  him  some  money. 
We  can't  have  another  person  with 
us — in  our  home." 


Mary  flushed,  but  she  checked  the 
words  that  rose  to  her  lips.  Larry 
was  not  really  being  unkind  when  he 
objected. 

"He  won't  be  any  trouble.  And, 
Larry,  surely  you  see  how  important 
it  is  that  Peter  gets  well,  otherwise 
he  can't  finish  the  play.  He  must  be 
on  hand  for  all  the  rewriting  and  con- 
sultations. We  can't  afford  to  have 
anything  more  happening  to  him  now." 

Larry  did  not  answer,  he  was 
watching  Mary,  her  eyes  eager,  her 
lips  tender,  pleading.  Then,  abruptly, 
dismissing  the  argument,  he  said, 
"Arrange  it  anyway  you  like,  Mary. 
I've  got  to  get  to  Dennis  now  to  tell 
him  the  news." 

Mary  hurried  into  Peter's  room.  Her 
voice  was  gay.  "We're  taking  you 
home  with  us,"  and  saw  the  amazed 
joy  which  sprang  to  life  in  his  eyes. 

The  doctor  confirmed  Mary's  opin- 
ion. Malnutrition,  overwork,  but  noth- 
ing so  wrong  with  Peter  Darnell  that 
rest,  good  food  and  care  would  not 
cure.  Mary  fixed  up  the  little  bed- 
room at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  Peter 
was  put  to  bed  with  orders  that  on 
no  account  must  he  attempt  to  dress 
and  go  out.  Cold  rains  had  set  in,  a 
keen  October  wind  tore  the  last  leaves 
from  the  trees.  But  Mary's  happiness 
and  Peter's  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
her  filled  the  apartment  with  a  cheer 
and  warmth  which  defied  the  gray 
dreariness  outside  the  windows.  Until 
one  day  Larry  broke  into  unexpected 
and  bitter  protests. 

"Isn't  it  time,"  he  exclaimed,  "that 
you  thought  a  little  more  of  me  and 
less  of  your  so  called  patient?  I  know 
it  must  be  flattering  to  have  anyone 
so  devoted  to  you,  but  .  .  ." 

"Larry,  dear,  don't  be  silly.    Peter  is 


only  a  boy,  and  I'm  just  an  ideal  he's 
built  up  in  his  mind." 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  And,  what  is  he 
to  you,  my  dear?" 

"A  friend,  a  good  friend.  I've  grown 
fond  of  him,  naturally."  She  held  out 
a  note  Peter  had  given  her  that  morn- 
ing. "Read  this,  Larry,  and  you'll 
understand.  He's  tried  to  show  me 
how  grateful  he  is." 

Larry's  eyebrows  lifted  as  he  glanced 
over  the  letter.  "For  a  married  wo- 
man, Mary — ■"  and  the  paper  ripped 
in  two  under  the  sudden  tightening 
of  his  fingers. 

"Oh,  Larry,"  Mary's  voice  rose,  and 
there  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  "You've 
torn  it — ■" 

"You're  acting  like  a  silly  romantic." 
Larry's  voice  had  risen,  too.  He 
tossed  the  scraps  on  the  table  and 
swung  toward  the  door.  "I'll  leave 
you  with  Peter,  while  I  work — " 

As  the  door  slammed  behind  Larry, 
Mary  flung  herself  down  on  the  bed. 
She  forced  herself  to  lie  quietly.  She 
must  be  composed  before  she  saw 
Peter  again.  He  was  too  sensitive  to 
her  moods.  Larry  was  being  so  fool- 
ish. Her  eyes  closed,  she  realized  she 
was  very  tired. 

THE  apartment  seemed  very  still 
when  Mary  awoke.  How  long  had 
she  slept,  she  wondered,  sitting  up, 
and  pushing  the  hair  away  from  her 
eyes.  A  cold  rain  beat  against  the  win- 
dows. She  slipped  to  her  feet, 
stretched  and  yawned.  Going  into  the 
hall  she  called  Peter,  but  there  was 
no  answer.  She  walked  to  his  door, 
and  glanced  in.  The  room  was  empty. 
But  where  could  he  be?  She  switched 
on  the  light,  and  then  she  saw  the 
sheet   of  paper  stuck  in  the  mirror, 
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tir  Meds 


—  by  a  dancer 

Like  lots  of  girls  who  are  plenty  active, 
I'm  keen  about  internal  sanitary  pro- 
tection and  I'm  always  on  the  lookout 
for  any  improvements.  So  the  minute 
I  heard  Modess  had  brought  out  Meds 
— a  new  and  improved  tampon — I  got 
some  quick.  And  am  I  glad!  Meds  give 
me  wonderful  protection  for  they're 
the  only  tampons  with  the  "Safety  Cen- 
ter." As  for  comfort,  I  hardly  know 
I'm  wearing  Meds.  And  imagine!  Meds 
cost  only  20j£  a  box  of  ten — they're  the 
only  tampons  in  individual  applicators 
that  cost  so  little! 


BUTTE 


AS  A 
LY    WING 


See  how  smooth,  youthful,  alluring  your  skin 
looks  with  hampden'S  powder  base.  It  helps 
conceal  blemishes,  subtly  'tints'  your  complex- 
ion, gives  you  a  flattering  'portrait  finish. 


POWDrVBRSE 


U-BflSE 

fuwruidm 


25c  alio  50c  &10c  sizes 
Over  15  mr'Hion  sold 


with  her  name  on  it.  And,  even  as 
she  read,  her  face  strangely  white, 
Larry  came  through  the  front  door, 
shaking  drops  of  water  from  his  hat. 
Mary  held  the  letter  toward  him. 

"Larry!  See  what  we've  done."  She 
was  nearer  to  anger  than  Larry  had 
ever  seen  her.  "Peter's  left — gone  out 
into  this  rain,  when  he  can  hardly 
stand  on  his  feet.  Oh,  Larry,  he  heard 
us  quarreling  about  him — he's  left  be- 
cause he  thought  he'd  made  trouble 
between  us — " 

"He's  a  young  fool!"  Larry  ex- 
claimed. He  walked  to  the  window. 
"Just  look  at  this  weather.  Haven't 
we  worries  enough  without  this?  And 
we  open  in  three  nights — " 

There  were  tears  in  Mary's  eyes. 

"Larry,  we  must  do  something." 

"What  can  we  do?  He'll  hide  some- 
where. Good  Lord,  I  hope  he  doesn't 
collapse  on  the  street.  You'd  better 
call  all  the  hospitals,  give  them  his 
description,  and  tell  them  to  notify  us 
if  he's  brought  in.  That's  all  we  can 
do."  Larry  turned  toward  her,  and 
she  read  contrition  in  his  face.  "I'm 
sorry,  Mary,"  he  said.  "It's  all  my 
fault.  I  should  have  kept  my  temper — 
but  with  my  future  at  stake — " 

Mary  nodded,  she  could  not  speak. 
She  shivered  as  she  looked  at  the  icy 
rain  beating  against  the  windows. 
Somehow,  in  some  way,  she  should 
have  managed  to  handle  the  situation 
without  this.  Her  first  duty  was  to 
Larry,  but  where,  oh,  where  was 
Peter?  The  question  beat  at  the  back 
of  her  mind  through  the  succeeding 
days.  She  told  herself  over  and  over 
that  she  had  done  all  she  could.  And, 
as  she  entered  the  theater  on  the  night 
of  Larry's  opening,  and  turned  up  the 
iron  stairs  to  the  star's  dressing  room, 
she  refused  to  think  of  Peter.  This 
was  Larry's  hour.  It  had  been  one  of 
the  joys  of  her  marriage  that  Larry 
always  wanted  her  to  be  in  the  wings 
on  his  opening  night. 

But  the  telephone  was  ringing  as 
she  reached  Larry's  room.  He  was 
before  the  mirror,  and  a  quick  smile 
passed  between  them  as  she  lifted  the 
receiver.     Mary  stopped  smiling. 

"Yes,  I  understand — yes,  I'll — I'll 
come  if — as  soon  as  I  can."  She  stood 
silent  a  minute  as  she  hung  up  the 
receiver,  and  her  hands  twisted  to- 
gether. "Larry,  dear — Peter's  been 
found.  That  was  the  City  Hospital 
calling.  He's  very  ill,  pneumonia — he 
may  not  live — and— he's  asking  for 
me."  Her  eyes  searched  Larry's  face 
with  a  desperate  question. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room.  Then 
he  came  to  her  and  took  her  cold 
fingers  in  his. 

"You  must  go,  Mary,"  he  said. 

"But,  Larry — oh,  my  dear — I  want 
to  be  with  you — tonight — " 

"I  know.  I've  counted  on  your  being 
here.  But,  Mary,  it's  my  fault  that 
Peter  may  be  dying.  I  don't  need  you 
as  much  as  he.  I  understand,  Mary." 

But  did  he  understand,  Mary  won- 
dered, or  did  the  amazing  and  instant 
success  of  "Twilight  Symphony"  com- 
pensate for  her  absence?  Perhaps — 
she  did  not  know.  Yet,  surely,  it  in- 
dicated a  change  in  Larry  that  during 
the  first  weeks  of  his  triumph  he 
offered  and  gave  his  blood  for  a 
transfusion  which  saved  Peter's  life. 

MARY  faced  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
her  marriage  with  a  strange  joy 
and  a  sense  of  anticipation.  So  much 
had  happened  during  the  past  months. 
Thanksgiving  was  over.  Peter  was  up 
and  about,  elated  by  the  success  of  his 
play  as  well  as  by  a  suggestion  made 


to  him  by  Larry  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  strong  enough  to  discuss  busi- 
ness. Mary  had  found  in  Peter's 
deserted  room  an  unfinished  manu- 
script called  "The  Bluebirds  of  Happi- 
ness," and  Larry  had  immediately 
realized  its  possibilities  as  a  radio 
script.  Both  he  and  Peter  wanted 
her  to  star  in  it. 

At  first  she  had  refused.  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  part,  and  she'd  enjoy 
working  again,  particularly  in  radio. 
But  she  was  not  Mary  Noble  the 
actress,  she  was  Mary  Noble,  the  wife 
of  Larry  Noble.  She  wanted  to  give 
all  her  thoughts,  all  her  time  and 
energy,  to  her  home. 

Larry  had  laughed  at  her.  "Run- 
ning a  home  is  a  part-time  job  for 
you,  Mary,  and  you  know  it.  Stop 
being  so  conscientiously  unselfish. 
Anyone  with  half  an  eye  could  see 
that  you're  itching  to  get  your  fingers 
on  that  role." 

Blushing  a  little,  she'd  had  to  admit 
to  herself  that  he  was  right.  Besides, 
it  was  warmly  comforting  to  know 
someone  wanted  her  to  do  such  work, 
comforting,  too,  that  Larry  realized 
this  and  was  proud  of  her,  anxious  to 
see  her  caught  up  in  the  same  whirl  of 
exciting  activity  that  he  himself  lived 
in  nowadays. 

She  smiled  at  her  thoughts  as  she 
dressed  for  the  very  informal  party 
that  was  to  celebrate  her  fifth  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Peter  and  Dennis 
were  to  be  the  only  guests,  the  only 
friends  she  was  willing  to  have  with 
her  and  Larry  on  that  day.  The  bell 
rang,  and  Dennis  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  great  bunch  of  flowers  in  his 
arms.  She  was  arranging  these  as 
Peter  and  Larry  came  in.  Mary 
laughed  gaily: 

"You  both  look  like  two  little  boys 
caught  stealing  jam — what  is  it?" 
Larry  kissed  her,  and  handed  her  a 
box.  Mary  untied  the  ribbons  and 
lifting  the  lid  gazed  fascinated  at  a 
beautiful  jeweled  bluebird. 

"And  there's  another  surprise  for 
you,"  Larry  said.  "We've  got  a  spon- 
sor for  the  'Bluebird'  script.  Peter 
will  write  it — and  you're  to  be  starred, 
Mary.    If  you  will  .  .  ." 

"Oh!"  Her  eyes  glowing,  she  looked 
at  Peter's  happy  face.  "I'm  so  glad 
for  you,  Peter." 

"You  can't  hold  out  now,  Mary," 
Larry  was  saying.  He  put  his  hands 
on  her  arms,  holding  her  close.  "Be- 
lieve me,  dear,  I  really  want  you  to." 

"All  right,"  she  said  suddenly, 
gladly.     "I  will!" 

Larry  bent  and  kissed  her.  "Good. 
I'm  glad.  And  now — there's  still  an- 
other surprise — " 

"Surely,  nothing  more!"  Mary  ex- 
claimed. She  saw  Larry's  deep  tender- 
ness, her  breath  caught.  "You  mean 
.  .  ."  The  hope  she  had  so  long  hidden 
in  her  heart.    "The — " 

"Yes,  the  baby."  Larry  flung  open 
the  door,  and  there  stood  a  nurse  with 
Larry,  Junior,  in  her  arms.  Unable 
to  speak,  Mary  stretched  out  her 
hands,  touching,  holding,  drawing  to 
her  the  soft  little  body.  She  realized 
Larry  was  beside  her,  and  heard  him 
say:  "He's  to  stay  with  us,  Mary — 
he's  well  enough  to  come  home." 

Mary  pressed  her  son  to  her  breast. 
She  looked  at  the  two  friends  who 
were  watching  her,  then  her  eyes 
fastened  on  the  glittering  bluebird  pin 
in  its  box. 

"The  bluebird  of  happiness  has 
come  to  me  .  .  .  I've  never,  never  been 
so  happy  in  all  my  life.  I — I  can't 
say  it — I  have  everything,  everything 
— even  the  baby's  laughing — " 
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Peter  turned  and  filled  the  glasses 
on  the  table.  He  handed  one  to 
Dennis,  and  brought  two  to  Mary  and 
Larry.     He  raised  his  own. 

"To  Mary  Noble." 

And  Mary  felt  tears  of  joy  steal 
softly  across  her  cheeks,  and  Larry's 
lips  press  her  forehead. 

Mary  looked  forward  to  the  coming 
winter  with  a  sense  of  well-being  she 
had  not  known  for  years.  Worries, 
fears  and  doubts  had  disappeared.  She 
smiled  at  the  thought  that  the  blue- 
bird of  happiness  had,  at  last,  found 
rest  in  her  home.  Larry,  a  success, 
playing  to  full  houses,  no  longer  a 
prey  to  doubts  and  discouragements, 
her  baby  at  home,  well  and  strong, 
Peter,  not  only  a  co-worker,  but  a 
friend  to  whom  she  could  talk 
freely. 

It  was  a  surprising  relief  not  to  have 
to  face  difficulties.  Mary  had  had  so 
much  of  that  in  the  past:  The  strain 
of  Larry's  restlessness,  his  infatua- 
tions, at  times,  for  other  women,  the 
burden  of  sustaining  their  marriage 
against  encroachments  from  all  sides. 
So  it  was  with  an  almost  careless 
gaiety  that  Mary  settled  down  into  the 
winter's  plans.  There  were,  indeed, 
times  when  she  checked  herself,  and 
wondered,  almost  guiltily,  if  in  this 
torn  and  tragic  world,  she  had  the 
right  to  be  so  happy.  She  said  as 
much  to  Peter  one  day,  when,  after 
her  broadcast,  they  walked  up  Fifth 
Avenue  and  turned  into  the  Park. 
It  was  cold  and  clear,  Mary's  cheeks 
were  glowing,  her  eyes  bright,  and 
her  body  swung  gracefully  against 
the  wind,  which,  though  sharp,  was 
not  too  strong  for  comfort. 

DETER,"  she  exclaimed,  "is  all  this 
'  too  good  to  last?  Have  I  the  right 
to  be  so  happy,  so  gay?  After  Larry 
came  home  last  night,  or  rather,"  she 
laughed,  "in  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  we  had  talked,  I  lay  in 
the  dark  and  I  thought  of  the  agony 
in  Europe,  the  ruined  homes — "  Her 
voice  died  away,  her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  some  far  distance,  not  seeing  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees  against  the 
blue  sky,  not  thinking,  for  a  few 
seconds,  even  of  her  own  words. 

She  was  again  in  her  room,  and 
Larry's  arms  were  around  her,  her 
head  was  on  his  shoulder,  and  he  was 
telling  her  of  some  incident  which  had 
occurred  earlier  that  evening  at  the 
theater.  She  had  scarcely  listened, 
too  aware  of  his  closeness,  in  those 
still  hours  before  dawn.  She  had 
realized  how  wonderful  it  was  to  know 
such  emotional  delight  after  five  years 
of  marriage,  and  had  asked  her- 
self, and  as  quickly  put  the  question 
aside,  if  this  might  have  been  lost 
through  use  and  familiarity,  if  those 
years  had  been  contented  and  secure. 
Then  with  his  kiss  still  warm  on  her 
lips,  she  had  lain  watching  the  gray 
outline  of  the  window  against  the 
night,  and  the  thought  of  bombed 
cities,  of  husbands  dead,  of  children 
sent  for  safety  across  seas,  of  the 
waste  and  terror  let  loose  on  the 
world  had  crept  over  her  like  a  pain. 
She  had  stretched  out  her  hand,  and 
had  felt  Larry's  arm,  and  her  fingers 
closing  over  it,  she  had  found  com- 
fort, and  so  had  fallen  asleep. 

But  the  remembrance  had  haunted 
her.  She  felt  she  could  tell  Peter,  and 
he  would  understand. 

"Yes,  Mary,"  Peter  was  saying,  "I 
know  just  how  you  feel.  But  you 
mustn't  tear  yourself  to  pieces  over  it, 
it  doesn't  help.  And  you've  earned  a 
right  to  your  happiness.  You've  always 
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Torrid  Test  in  Palm  Springs  proves 

a  Dab  a  Day  keeps  P.  0!  away! 

^lln^Qrnrm    Parent rnlirtn     Clrtrw  1   **' 


(Underarm  Perspiration  Odor) 


This  amazing  test  was  one  of  a  series, 
supervised  by  registered  nurses,  to 
prove  the  remarkable  efficacy  of 
Yodora— a  Deodorant  Cream  that's  ac- 
tually soft,  delicate  and  pleasing! 

1.  In  the  morning,  Miss  A.D.  ap- 
plied Yodora  to  underarms. 

2.  Played  2  sets  of  tennis— at  91°  in 
the  shade! 

3.  Examining  nurse  pronounced  un- 
derarms sweet  —  not  a  taint  of 
P.  O.— Perspiration  Odor! 

Yodora  gives  positive  protection! 
Leaves  no  unpleasant  smell  on  dresses. 
Actually  soothing.  10^,  25#,  60tf. 
McKesson  &Robbins,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


MY  12  BABY  HELP  LEAFLETS 

— Yours  for  Only  70c 


What    Shall    I    Buy    Before    Baby    Comes 
Helping  Your  Child  to   Help   Himself 
How   to   Take    Good    Baby    Pictures 
Books,   Stories  &   Poems  That  Appeal  to 

Children 
Time   Saving   Ways  to  do   Baby's    Laundry 
Ten   Commandments   for   Good    Child 


300    Names    For    Your 
The    First    Five    Years 
How    to    Travel    With 
Convalescent  Child 
Rainy    Day    Fun 
Bathing    Baby 


Baby 
Baby 


Just  mail  stamps  or  coin 
(and  tell  me  the  ages  of 
your  children),  addressing 
Mrs.  Louise  Branch ,  Baby 
Page  Editor  of  Radio  Mirror 
Magazine,  Dept.  RM073,  205 
East  42nd  Street.  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  or  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALON^ 

At  stores  which 

for  5  rinses 

10* 

for  2  rinses 


NEW  MASCARA  with 
Brush  that  CURLS 


New  SPIRAL  BRUSH  darkens 
all  sides  of  lashes  at  once 
—  curling  them  alluringly! 
Lipstick-like  METAL  CASE 
holds  cylinder  of  tear-proof, 
non-smarting,  CAKE  mas- 
cara— black,  brown   or  blue. 


tYES 


At  your  5   &    1  Oc  Store  —  or  send  dime 
and  2c  stamp  for  mailing — to 
MODERN   COSMETICS,  INC., 
Dept.K-30,  75    East    Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  III. 
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MODERN  EYES 

Cake  Mascara 
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LOVELY  LASHES 
IN  60  SECONDS 


*      "ROMANCE" 

Here's  how  to  make  your  eyes  flash 
with  appeal. 

1.  Curl  your  eye  lashes  upward  with 
KURLASH — clever  eye  lash  curler. 

2.  Requires  no  heat  or  practice. 

3.  Upcurled    lashes    let  more   light 
shine   in,  making  your  eyes  ap- 

-,  j\  pear  larger  and  more  sparkling. 
«  U  %s  4.  Note,  too,  lashes  appear  darker, 
^j!  longer,  more  luxuriant  .  .   $1.00 

IMPORTANT:  Get  acquainted  with  A 
KURLENE,  the  oily  base  cream  that  «" 
makes  lashes  appear  darker,  more 
luxuriant!    Used    with    KURLASH, 
KURLENE    makes    your     lash-curl 
last  longer,  too 50c 

KURLASH 

Th«   Only  Complete  Eye-Beauty  Line 
THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester,  New  York  •    New  York  City  •  Toronto,  Cana 


Send  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  to  Jane  Heath,  Dept.  7P, 
Knrlash  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester  N.  Y,  for  trial  tube  of 
Knrlene.  Receive  frte  chart  analysis  of  your  eyes. 


I    City 

I    Color  :     Eyes. 


TWO  BLOCKS  OF  STERLING  SILVER  ARE 

INLAID  AT  POINTS  OF  WEAR  ON  MOST 

USED  PIECES  FOR  LIFETIME  BEAUTY. 


HOLMES  e  EDWARDS 
STERLING  INLAID 

S  I   L  V  E 

50  PIECE   SET  $52.75.    OTHER  SETS  AS 
IOW  AS  $29.95.  AT  AUTHORIZED  DEALERS. 

C»i''i*  1*41,  liwo»«ot«>«ol  Uhtl  Co .  H..I-.I  I  f  OVoidi  Di< . 
•/•'la*..  Co«   U  Conodo.  Iho  T  foton  Co .  ltd .  "■•a  u  I,  Pol.  OH. 


thought  of  others,  never  of  yourself. 
And  I  do  believe  that  every  bit  of 
joy  we  know,  every  word  of  love  and 
praise,  goes  out  into  the  world,  and 
somehow,  somewhere,  helps  to  defeat 
the  forces  of  evil  which  seem  so  strong 
these  days." 

"That's  a  beautiful  thought,  Peter," 
Mary  said,  gently,  "if  it  were  only 
true.     It's  poetry — " 

"Poets  see  things  as  they  really  are, 
though  others  may  think  it's  mere 
imagination."  Peter's  voice  was  rueful. 

"I  don't,  indeed,  I  don't.  But  you 
keep  me  on  such  a  height  that  I'd  be 
dizzy  if  I  believed  all  you  said." 

"Haven't  you  driven  away  my  'little 
fates'  which  tormented  me  for  so  long, 
and  made  me  happy  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life?" 

They  walked  on,  quietly,  until  Mary 
noticed  the  sky  naming  a  sullen  red 
in  the  west. 

"Look,  Peter,  how  late  it  is.  It  must 
be  almost  time  for  Larry's  supper, 
and  he'll  be  wondering  where  I  am. 
We  can  go  out  later  for  dinner,  but  I 
don't  like  him  to  start  for  the  theater 
without  my  seeing  him." 

But  Larry  was  in  a  preoccupied  and 
brusque  mood  when  they  reached  the 
apartment.  He  was  walking  restlessly 
about  the  living  room  while  the  maid 
prepared  his  early  supper,  and  as  he 
glanced  at  their  faces,  flushed  and 
bright  from  the  cold  air,  he  seemed 
to  shut  himself  away,  almost  delib- 
erately, from  their  light-heartedness. 
Mary  followed  him  into  the  dining 
room,  leaving  Peter  with  a  book,  but 
Larry  had  little  to  say. 

"You  were  gone  when  I  woke  up. 
I  waited  around,  thinking  you'd  be 
home,  and  we'd  go  for  a  walk.  But 
I  see  you  took  one  with  Peter,  instead." 

"Oh,  Larry,  dear,  I  am  sorry.  I  wish 
I'd  known.  You're  here  so  seldom. 
Couldn't  we  do  something  this  Sun- 
day?" 

"This  Sunday?  I'm  appearing  at  a 
benefit  for  the  Overseas  Milk  Drive, 
have  you  forgotten?" 

Mary  leaned  toward  him,  and 
pressed  her  hand  over  his  fingers 
nervously    tapping    the    table. 

"My  dear,  aren't  you  doing  just  a 
bit  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing? 
We  want  to  do  all  we  can,  but  don't 
wear  yourself  out — " 

"Are  the  people  over  there  thinking 
of  the  cost?"  Larry  said. 

KA  ARY'S  hand  dropped  to  her  side, 
,VI  her  eyes  were  hurt  and  a  little 
bewildered. 

"I  didn't  mean  that,  Larry,  you 
know  I  didn't." 

Later  that  evening,  when  both 
Larry  and  Peter  had  gone,  she  faced 
the  situation  honestly.  Larry  had 
been  abrupt  when  she  came  in  with 
Peter.     Perhaps   against  his  will,   he 


had  been  jealous.  It  didn't  matter 
that  there  wasn't  anything,  really,  to 
be  jealous  about.  That  was  entirely 
beside  the  point.  She  determined, 
then,  to  see  much  less  of  Peter  Darnell. 

It  was  not  a  resolution  that  was  easy 
to  keep.  The  radio  series,  for  one 
thing,  brought  them  together  con- 
stantly. Peter  depended  on  her  criti- 
cisms, was  constantly  calling  on  her 
for  advice  and  help.  After  rehearsals 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would 
walk  to  her  home  together,  and  you 
couldn't,  you  simply  couldn't,  say: 
"Peter,  I  can't  see  you  except  when 
it's  necessary  for  the  program,  because 
I'm   afraid   my   husband   is   jealous." 

As  the  weeks  passed,  she  began  to 
wonder,  too,  if  she  had  really  read 
Larry's  irritability  correctly.  Perhaps, 
she  told  herself,  it  was  only  that  he 
and  she  both  were  tired.  She  was 
working  very  hard,  and,  of  course, 
Larry  was  busy — unnecessarily  busy, 
she  believed.  Why  did  he  stay,  night 
after  night,  at  the  theater,  gossiping 
with  friends?  Did  he  have  to  accept 
quite  as  many  social  engagements  as 
he  did? 

One  bitter,  snow-swept  February 
afternoon,  Peter  dropped  in  unex- 
pectedly for  tea.  She  was  sitting  with 
him  before  the  fire,  the  baby  playing 
on  a  white  bear-skin  rug,  when  Larry 
entered  the  room — and  stopped,  a 
frown  crisping  his  forehead. 

Mary  rose  eagerly.  "Larry !  I  didn't 
know  you  were  up.  Come  and  have 
some  tea." 

"No,"  he  said  shortly,  with  barely 
a  nod  in  the  direction  of  Peter,  who 
was  standing,  too,  his  face  showing 
that  he  felt  the  strain  Larry  had 
brought  with  him.  "I'm  due  at  the 
theater  soon,  I'd  better  go  now." 

"But  Larry,  it  isn't  five  yet!  You 
don't  have  to  hurry." 

Larry  said  nothing,  and  in  the 
gathering  pause  Peter  flushed  and 
said,  "I  think  I'd  better  run  along." 

"No.  Stay  and  keep  Mary  com- 
pany," Larry  almost  ordered.  He 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

Mary  followed  him. 

"Larry,  dear,  why  be  rude?"  she 
said  gently.  "Please  come  back  and 
have  some  tea." 

His  hand  on  the  knob  of  the  door 
to  the  closest  where  the  coats  were 
kept,  he  stood,  considering.  At  last 
he  shrugged. 

"I'm  sorry,  Mary.  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  boorish.     Of  course  I'll  stay." 

So  the  little  rough  spot  in  the  fabric 
of  their  lives  appeared  to  be  smoothed 
over.  For  perhaps  half  an  hour  the 
three  of  them  were  together  before 
the  fire,  making  polite,  desultory  con- 
versation. Then  Peter  left,  and  she 
and  Larry  talked  of  the  baby,  of 
Broadway  gossip,  of  inconsequential 
matters  until  finally  all  sense  of  dis- 


BRACE  BEEMER — who  took  over  the  role  of  the  Lone  Ranger  after 
the  tragic  death  of  Earle  Graser.  Brace  is  no  stranger  to  the  role, 
because  he  played  it  when  the  show  first  went  on  the  air  nine  years 
ago.  Later  he  became  the  narrator,  a  post  he  held  until  Graser  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident.  Brace  fits  the  part  perfectly — 
he  weighs  200  pounds,  is  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  an  expert 
horseman  and  pistol  shot.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  last 
war,  saw  action  at  Argonne  and  Luneville,  and  was  wounded  twice. 
In  1930  he  joined  the  staff  of  WXYZ,  where  the  Ranger  show  origi- 
nates for  the  Mutual  network.  He's  married,  has  three  boys  and  one 
girl,  and  lives  on  a  farm   in   Michigan,  where  he  raises  fine   horses. 
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cord  between  them  was  gone. 

But  the  next  day  it  was  as  if  that 
firelit  hour  of  simple  happiness  had 
never  been,  and  Mary  realized  it  was 
only  an  interlude. 

Mary  was  surprised  at  the  increas- 
ing effort  she  was  having  to  make  to 
carry  herself  through  these  last,  long 
days  of  winter.  She  had  endured 
much  more  strenuous  activity  in  the 
past  and  not  felt  its  effect,  and  she 
wondered,  at  times,  if  it  must  not  be 
her  inner  uneasiness  which  was  sap- 
ping her  strength.  Even  her  broad- 
casts had  lost  their  interest.  New  York 
seemed  a  welter  of  noises,  and  she 
was  not  sleeping  well. 

One  morning  she  caught  Larry  at  a 
late  breakfast.  She  was  on  her  way 
out  to  a  conference  with  Peter  and 
her  program  director,  Christy.  She 
stopped  on  a   sudden   impulse. 

"My  dear,"  she  said,  and  her  hand 
pressed  gently  on  his  shoulder, 
"What's  happened  to  us?  We  were 
so  happy — and  now — " 

He  glanced  up  from  the  morning 
paper,  his  mouth  wry.  "You  really 
don't  know?" 

"I — I  don't  think  I  do,"  she  mur- 
mured. "It's  just — the  job  of  living 
seems  so  heavy — we  neither  of  us  get 
a  chance  to  see  each  other,  talk  the 
way  we  should." 

"I  do  have  free  hours,  you  know. 
But  they  always  appear  to  come  when 
you're  busy  with" — he  hesitated  for  the 
merest  fraction  of  a  second — "Peter." 

"Please,  Larry!"  Her  voice,  sur- 
prisingly, was  sharp.  She  discovered 
that  she  was  weary  of  placating  Larry 
about  something  that,  to  her  mind, 
required  no  excuses.  "Can't  we  keep 
Peter  out  of  the  conversation?" 

WE  don't  have  much  success  in 
keeping  him  out  of  our  lives." 

"There's  no  reason  why  we  should! 
Naturally  I  have  to  see  him — he  writes 
the  radio  program  you  yourself  urged 
me  to  take." 

Larry  pushed  his  plate  away.  The 
food  on  it  was  scarcely  touched.  "I 
know,  I  know,"  he  nodded  wearily. 
"I  guess  what  really  bothers  me  is 
that  he  is  obviously  crazy  about  you, 
and  I  think  you  enjoy  it." 

"That's  not  true!"  she  cried  with 
nervous  vehemence,  really  believing 
what  she  said.  "And  I  see  so  little  of 
you,  I  can't  be  a  hermit.  You  seem 
to  find  reasons  for  staying  away  from 
home,  and  when  you're  here,  you're 
not   very    friendly." 

Larry,  staring  into  his  coffee,  did 
not  answer.  The  clock  in  the  hall 
struck,  she  was  late  for  her  appoint- 
ment already,  but  she  would  have 
stayed  to  talk  this  thing  out  .  .  .  ex- 
cept that  she  knew  it  would  do  no 
good.  Just  now,  they  were  both  in- 
capable of  rational  speech.  They 
seemed  to  want  to  hurt  themselves 
and  each  other,   and  go   on   hurting. 

Her  mind  ran  in  circles  as  she 
drove  to  the  studio,  and,  suddenly,  she 
saw  one  thing  clearly.  She  must  get 
away,  by  herself,  to  some  place  where 
there  was  peace  and  quiet.  There 
were  contending  forces  pulling  at  her 
here,  without,  as  well  as  within  her- 
self. She  longed  for  bright  sunlight 
on  her  body,  the  feel  of  warm  waves 
closing  over  her.  She  was  sick  of  the 
broadcasts  which  now  appeared  as 
sweet  sentimentality,  untrue  to  the 
realities  of  life.  A  career  had  never 
appealed  to  her.  She  would  talk  to 
Christy,  and  see  her  sponsor.  Surely 
they  would  release  her  from  her  con- 
tract, and  find  someone  else  to  take 
her  place. 

JULY,    1941 


To  her  surprise,  though  Christy  was 
sympathetic  and  understanding,  he 
was  not  willing  for  her  to  give  up  the 
program.  He  was  sure  something 
could  be  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  concerned.  And  in  a  few  days 
he  appeared  with  a  counter  sugges- 
tion. The  broadcasts  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  Florida.  The  sponsor  had 
suggested  that  Mary  live  in  his  home 
just  outside  Miami.  The  servants  were 
there,  the  house  was  ready,  and  he 
had  decided  not  to  go  south  this 
winter.  Mary  consented;  there  was 
really  nothing  else  to  be  done.  She 
would  leave  in  a  week's  time.  She 
told  Larry,  wondering  what  his  reac- 
tion would  be,  to  be  answered  by  a 
brief: 

"Good  idea,  you're  looking  run 
down.  And,  anyway,  if  that's  what 
you  want  to  do,  it's  not  my  affair." 

And  Mary  knew  she  had  hoped  for 
protests,  or,  at  least,  some  sign  given, 
some  word  spoken,  which  would  show 
he  would  miss  her. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon,  as  Mary 
came  in  from  shopping,  that  a  pale 
and  angry  Larry  turned  to  face  her 
from  the  window  where  he  had  been 
standing.  As  he  crushed  out  his  ciga- 
rette, he  said,  his  voice  hard: 

"I  hadn't  realized  Peter  was  going 
with  you." 

"But  he's  not."  Mary  stared,  her 
hands  motionless  at  the  fur  piece  she 
had  started  to  unfasten. 

"You  must  have  known.  I  met  him 
and  Christy  at  the  Club,  and  they  told 
me.  As  Peter  said,  he  has  to  write 
the  script,  he  needs  your  inspiration, 
and  the  Florida  sunshine  will  be  good 
for  him,   too." 

Mary  dropped  into  a  chair,  and 
looked  directly  at  Larry. 

"Believe  me,  Larry,  I  didn't  know." 

"But — you're   not  sorry?" 

Mary  was  silent;  just  what  should 
she  say?  She  was  not  sorry,  it  would 
be  company  to  have  Peter  with  her. 
She  would  be  honest. 

"No,  I'm  not,  Larry,"  she  said, 
"but  you  must  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  again  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

"I  see,"   was   all  he  said. 

"No,  Larry,  I  don't  think  you  do," 
Mary   replied. 

MARY  let  the  telegram  drop  into 
her  lap,  as  she  lay  stretched  in  a 
long  chair,  under  the  brilliant  sun  of  a 
Florida  morning.  It  was  from  Larry, 
and  it  amazed  her.  She  remembered 
a  hurried,  rather  brusque  Larry  who 
had  kissed  her  goodby  just  before 
the  Southern  Limited  had  pulled  out 
of  the  station.  He  had  given  the  baby 
a  hug,  nodded  to  Peter  and  Christy, 
and  had  gone,  not  turning  for  a  smile 
or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  She  had  been 
a  strangely  muddled  Mary;  she,  whose 
emotions  had  always  been  direct  and 
uncomplicated,  had  not  liked  the  pull 
of  contending  tensions.  So  she  had 
concentrated  on  regaining  her  physi- 
cal strength  and  her  nervous  energy, 
before  she  would  permit  herself  to 
do  any  serious  thinking.  But  now  the 
feeling  of  uncertainty  closed  around 
her  again.  Why  was  Larry  coming 
south?  She  knew  from  the  papers, 
and  from  his  letters,  that  he  was  still 
playing  to  full  houses,  and  here  he 
was  closing  at  the  end  of  March.  She 
read  the  telegram. 

"Will  be  with  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
Hope  there  will  be  a  welcome  for  me. 
Larry." 

Her  eyes,  puzzled  and  thoughtful, 
traveled  to  her  son  in  his  play  pen, 
a  lovely,  rosy  tan,  laughing  and  romp- 
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FIGHT 
HEADACHES 

£  ways  a f  same  f/mef 


Break  Headache's  Vicious  Circle 
this  proved,  sensible  way 

•  A  splitting  headache  disturbs  your  nervous 
system;  with  jumpy  nerves  often  goes  an  up- 
set stomach — all  tending  to  aggravate  the 
headache.  That's  headache's  "vicious  circle." 

That's  why  a  mere  single-acting  pain  re- 
liever may  prove  so  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
deaden  the  pain,  and  still  leave  you  feeling 
dull,  sickish. 

Millions  break  headache's  vicious  circle 
with  Bromo-Seltzer  because  it  works  3  ways 
at  the  same  time;  not  only  helps  STOP  THE 
PAIN,  but  also  CALM  THE  NERVES  and 
SETTLE  THE  STOMACH.  Next  time  you  get 
a  headache,  try  Bromo-Seltzer.* 

*Just  use  as  directed  on  the  lahel.  For  persistent 
or  recurring  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 

H-5- SAVE    50%   OR   MORE!        ■— U--J 

Your  choice:  16  regular-size  prints  or  8  double-size  (nearly 
post  card  size)  from  your  roll  or  negatives.  24-hour  service. 
WILLARD  STUDIOS,  DEPT     S3  CLEVELAND,  O. 

ATTENTION/ 
SUFFERERS 

Don't  give  up!  Try  soothing  Resinol 
for  the  itching,  burning  torment  of 
eczema  or  local  irritation.  For  45 
years  it  has  given  comfort  to  many 
sufferers  and  it's  ready  to  help  you. 

Buy  and  try  it  today.  For  free  sample  write 
Resinol,  MG-4,  Baltimore,  Md. 


RESINOL 


At  all 
'  druggists 


"The  Work 


it 


I  Love 

AND*20to$25AWEEK! 


"I'm  a  TRAINED  PRACTICAL 
NURSE,  and  thankful  to 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF 
NURSING  for  training  mo, 
at  home,  in  my  npa.ro 
time,  for  thin  well-paid, 
dignified  work." 

YOU  can  become  a  nurne,  too!  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  18  to  00,  have  ntudiod  thin  thorough, 
home-etudy  counie.  f«caHona  are  cany  to  understand 
anr]  high  nchool  education  not  imcofwmry.  Many 
earn  aa  they  learn — -Mm.  fl.  W.  of  Mich,  earned 
$26  a  week  while  f«till  studying.  Endorsed  l>.v  phy- 

aiciarui.  Uniform  and  equipment  included.  ICaay 
tuition  paymeote.  42nd  year.   Send  coupon  now  I 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

I  ii  i.i     187,      100  Eut  Ohio  Stroet,  Chicago,  III. 

I'I'.ium)  Hem!  froo  booklet  and  1»  fiarnplo  Ionhod  piticon. 


ing,  in  high  good  humor  with  himself 
and  the  world.  What  a  wonderful 
opportunity  it  had  been  for  him  after 
his  months  in  a  hospital.  She  was 
eager  for  the  sight  of  his  father.  But 
the  telegram:  "Hope  there  will  be  a 
welcome  for  me" — surely,  Larry  did 
not  believe — yet,  why,  just  why,  had 
she  so  consistently  ignored  the  fact 
that  Peter  had  been  a  cause  of  fric- 
tion? Because  she  had  thought  Larry 
unreasonable,  or  because  she  really 
wanted  Peter  with  her?  She  rose  to 
her  feet,  pushing  these  questions  out 
of  her  mind.  She  wished  she  knew 
just  when  Larry  would  arrive.  She 
had  accepted  an  invitation  to  go  with 
Peter  and  Christy  to  a  night  club  in 
Miami  the  next  evening,  and  she  did 
not  want  to  be  away  from  home  when 
he  came. 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  Larry  by 
the  time  Peter  and  Christy  drove  up 
to  the  house  to  have  dinner  with  her 
before  they  started  out.  It  was  while 
they  were  on  the  terrace  that  they 
heard  the  sound  of  a  car,  and  Mary, 
turning,  saw  Larry  coming  across  the 
lawn  toward  them.  She  ran  to  him, 
with  a  glad  cry,  and  for  a  second, 
his  arms  were  tight  about  her,  his  lips 
hard  on  hers.  Then  he  drew  away, 
and  greeted  the  others. 

JUST  in  time,  Larry!"  Christy  ex- 
•*  claimed.  "We're  having  dinner, 
then  going  out  somewhere." 

"No,  oh,  no,"  Mary  cried;  "Larry 
must  be  tired.    I'll  go  another  time — " 

"I'm  not  tired,"  Larry  interrupted. 
"Of  course  we'll  all  go.  I  wouldn't 
think  of  breaking  up  your  party, 
Mary.  I'll  run  up  and  change — won't 
take  long." 

"I'll  show  you  your  room."  Mary 
walked  quickly  toward  the  long 
window. 

"Don't  bother,  the  maid  will  tell  me." 

Mary  stopped,  rebuffed.  Without 
another  word  she  went  over  to  a  chair 
and  sat  down,  and  as  she  lifted  her 
eyes,  she  met  Peter's  gaze,  full  of 
sympathy. 

Mary  had  never  felt  less  like  being 
gay  than  during  the  evening  which 
followed.  She  had  been  unable  to 
have    a  word  with  Larry,  to  ask  him 


about  his  message,  and  from  the  first 
she  had  disliked  the  atmosphere  of 
the  place  they  had  gone  to  dance. 
There  was  something  unpleasant  and 
tawdry  about  it.  While  she  and  Peter 
were  dancing,  she  decided  to  end  the 
whole  wretched  attempt  to  have  a 
good  time,  and  to  go  home.  She 
glanced  around.  Larry  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  and  was  staring  toward  the 
main  hallway.  Then  he  ran  toward 
them,  and  caught  her  arm. 

"Who  suggested  this  place?"  he  de- 
manded. "I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing peculiar  about  it — it's  a  gam- 
bling place,  and  we've  been  caught  in 
a  raid.      We've   got  to   get   out — " 

There  were  sudden  cries,  a  scramble 
of  people,  and  then  Mary  saw  the 
blue  coated  figures.  The  next  second 
Christy  was  beside  them. 

"This  way  —  quick  —  through  the 
kitchens — and  Mary,  cover  your  face." 

They  stumbled  along  a  dark  pas- 
sage, and  as  they  emerged  into  the 
night,  and  jumped  into  the  car,  Larry 
asked: 

"Think  the  reporters  saw  us?" 

"Reporters?"   Mary   gasped. 

"Count  on  them,"  Peter  muttered, 
and  Christy  added  in  a  dejected  voice: 

"This  sort  of  publicity  could  ruin 
our  radio  program." 

And  Mary  sought  Larry's  hand,  for- 
getful of  herself,  thinking  only  of 
what  it  might  do  to  his  reputation. 

When  they  were,  at  last,  in  their 
room,  Mary  tried  to  speak,  but  Larry 
was  not  listening.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pressed  her  close  to  him; 
his  lips  were  possessive,  demanding. 
She  could  not  deny  his  love,  she  did 
not  wish  to  deny  it,  but  even  as  she 
responded,  her  heart  was  seeking  for 
something  more  than  passion — passion 
which  even  as  it  demands  and  gives 
can  leave  untouched  such  vast  regions 
of  sweetness  and  unity. 

She  slept  little  that  night,  and  early 
the  next  morning  she  slipped  into 
sandals  and  slacks,  and  crept  quietly 
from  the  room.  She  was  drinking  her 
coffee  when  she  saw  Peter  on  the  pier. 
Larry  had  insisted  that  both  he  and 
Christy  stay  the  night,  and  not  run 
the  gantlet  of  reporters  who  might 
be   looking   for   them   at   their   hotel. 


The  National  Father's  Day  Committee  selected  Jimmy  Dorsey,  bandleader 
of  Your  Happy  Birthday  program,  as  an  outstanding  father  in  radio  for 
1941.     Here's  Jimmy  with   his  wife  and   daughter,   Julie   Lou,  age  nine. 
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Mary  hurried  out  of  the  house  and 
across  the  lawn,  and  as  she  reached 
him,  he  held  the  morning  newspaper 
toward  her.  She  felt  sick  with  dismay 
as  she  saw  the  pictures  of  herself 
and  Larry  and  Peter  on  the  front 
page,  and  read  the  captions  under 
them.  But  before  she  had  a  chance 
to  say  anything,  there  were  cries  of: 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Noble— Mr.  Darnell—" 
and  turning,  they  saw  three  reporters 
dashing  across  the  lawn. 

Without  a  word  Peter  leaped  for 
the  motor  boat  tied  at  the  pier,  and 
held  up  his  hands  for  Mary.  And  as 
they  roared  toward  the  open  water 
beyond  the  cove,  the  disappointed 
shouts  of  the  group  on  the  shore  came 
faintly  to  their  ears. 

"Well,  we  gave  them  the  slip!"  Peter 
cried,  gaily. 

Mary   laughed,   then   grew   serious. 

"Yes,  but  we'd  better  go  back. 
They'll  find  Larry,  and  he — well,  he'll 
be  annoyed." 

"Mary,  I  wonder  if  you  know  what 
I'd  give  to  have  you  always  thinking 
of  me,  protecting  me  like  that."  He 
looked  at  her,  where  she  stood,  steady- 
ing herself  beside  him  in  the  rushing 
boat.  "Larry's  so  darn  lucky — and  he 
doesn't  even  know  it — he  takes  so 
much  for  granted — " 

THE  wind  in  their  faces  blew  away 
the  sound  of  his  voice.  Mary  sank 
down  on  the  seat,  and  looked  ahead 
toward  the  wide  sweep  of  the  open 
sea,  sparkling  under  the  sun.  Peter 
started  to  sing,  and  Mary  felt  sheer 
joy  at  their  swift  motion,  and  the 
spray  dashing,  at  times,  across  her 
face.  The  wind  freshened,  the  waves 
mounted,  and,  at  last,  Mary  glanced 
around  with  a  worried  frown. 

"Turn  back,  Peter!"  she  called.  "I 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  sky,  and 
the  wind's  awfully  strong.  This  is 
hurricane  season,  you  know,  and 
we're  a  long  way  from  the  shore." 

"I've  been  a  darn  fool,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It  was  such  fun  I  forgot 
there  might  be  danger.  There's  a 
storm  coming  up,  all  right,  but  we'll 
make  land  first — don't  worry.  Look 
out!"  A  wave  hit  them,  and  drove 
them  head  on  into  an  angry  sea. 

Mary  set  her  lips,  and  fought  away 
her  fears.  And  then,  even  as  the  rain 
fell  in  long  sheets  of  water,  a  cry  from 
Peter  brought  her  staggering  to  her 
feet. 

"The  engine's  stalled — hurry — "  he 
lurched  toward  her,  and  the  boat,  roll- 
ing helplessly,  shipped  water.  Fum- 
bling with  chilled  fingers  under  the 
lashing  rain,  they  struggled  into  life 
preservers — and  then  Mary  felt  her- 
self lifted  and  flung,  her  eyes  blinded 
by  the  surge  of  water,  her  face  bruised 
by  its  fury.  Somewhere  in  the  smoth- 
ering spray,  Peter  found  her,  and  to- 
gether, they  fought  to  keep  afloat, 
tossed  one  minute  up  a  rushing 
height,  then  dropped  into  a  sucking 
green  waste.  All  thought  had  gone, 
every  emotion,  except  the  sheer  physi- 
cal effort  for  life,  when  at  last  she 
found  herself  torn  from  Peter's  grasp, 
and  carried  with  an  onrushing  wave 
far  up  onto  a  beach.  Dizzy,  half 
stunned,  and  breathless,  she  struggled 
to  sit  up,  and  saw  Peter  crawling  over 
the  sand  toward  her.  He  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  together  they  hud- 
dled, heads  bent  before  the  wind  and 
the  rain  that  cut  like  a  knife.  Then, 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  the  wind 
veered,  rolling  its  burden  of  rain- 
filled  clouds  out  to  sea,  and  the  sun 
poured  over  them. 

The    hours    which    followed    were 
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utter  misery.  They  were  bruised, 
weary,  aching;  their  faces  and  lips 
stung  by  the  salt  sea,  were  dry  and 
parched.  There  were  a  few  palms  in 
the  center  of  the  island,  and  Peter, 
leaving  Mary  under  them,  stumbled 
off  in  a  search  for  fresh  water  to  ease 
their  almost  unbearable  thirst.  All 
he  could  find  was  rain  caught  in  the 
hollow  of  some  rocks,  and  he  helped 
her  to  it,  and  after  they  had  drunk 
and  cooled  their  stinging  faces,  they 
stretched  themselves  on  the  rough 
grass,  too  exhausted  to  sleep,  aching 
in  every  nerve.  Mary's  thoughts  raced 
with  the  pounding  on  the  shore  and 
the  sunlight  dancing  against  her  closed 
eyelids,  and  those  thoughts  were  of 
Larry — Larry —  She  pressed  her  hands 
to  her  eyes  to  keep  back  the  tears. 
If  there  were  only  some  way  to  let 
him  know  she  was  safe — safe  on  a 
tiny  island,  shut  off  from  escape  by 
the  sea  still  rolling  and  tossing  around 
it.  She  slept,  at  last,  worn  out,  and 
when  she  opened  her  eyes,  the  sky 
was  deepening  into  night.  She  sat 
up,  fighting  against  faintness,  and  then 
she  heard  the  swift  running  of  feet, 
and  Peter  calling  with  a  desperate 
urgency  which  brought  her  erect. 

"Mary,  Mary,"  he  was  racing  across 
the  island,  and  she  stumbled  toward 
him,  terror  giving  her  strength.  Then 
she  saw  it:  a  motor  boat  on  the  further 
shore,  with  a  huddled  figure  at  the 
wheel.  She  was  beside  it,  lifting  the 
fallen  head,  staring  into  the  white  face 
of  Larry.  Even  as  she  looked,  her 
hands  gripping  his  shoulders,  his  eye- 
lids lifted. 

A  light  sprang  into  the  dull  eyes 
as  he  tried  to  touch  her;  then  he 
choked  back  a  moan: 

"Can't  move — my  back — "  And  his 
head  dropped  limply  against  her 
breast. 

WITH  care  they  managed,  at  last,  to 
free  Larry  from  the  broken  steer- 
ing wheel,  and  carried  him  up  the 
bank  and  laid  him  on  the  grass.  Mary 
holding  Larry's  head  in  her  lap,  mur- 
mured broken  words  of  love.  Her 
heart  seemed  choking  her,  her  whole 
world  centered  in  the  limp  body  be- 
fore her,  and  her  hand  shook  as  she 
brushed  the  hair  from  his  eyes — 
Larry,  Larry — injured,  hurt — in  pain 
— no,  no,  it  must  not  be — 

He  was  speaking,  and  she  bent  over 
him  to  hear  his  words. 

"I  followed.  When  that  storm  broke 
— I — oh,  ray  dear — I  went  crazy.  I'd 
seen  you  leave — I  knew  about  this 
island — I  had  to  find  you.  That  wind, 
those  waves,  and  you  somewhere  in 
them!  I  headed  for  here,  I  hoped  and 
prayed  you'd  make  it,  and  then  I 
crashed  up — Mary,  you're  not  hurt — 
you're  all  right?" 

"My  dear,  my  dear,  I'm  not  hurt. 
But  your  back — oh,  my  darling,  we 
must  do  something — " 

"I  don't  think  it's  serious,  and  may- 
be, we  can  signal  a  fishing  boat." 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  Mary  looked 
up  at  Peter. 

"Please  try,  Peter — we  must  get 
Larry    to    the    mainland." 

Peter  stood  very  still  for  a  second 
before  he  turned  away.  He  was  watch- 
ing Mary,  her  desperate  face,  white  in 
the  dim  light,  her  eyes  filled  with 
terrified  anguish.  His  gaze  dropped 
to  Larry,  and  a  strange  expression, 
pain,  exaltation,  purpose,  tightened 
the  lines  around  his  mouth,  and  his 
strained,  tired  face  seemed  all  at  once 
that  of  an  older  man.  He  came  over 
to  her,  and  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 
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"I'll  get  you,  Mary  and  Larry," 
subtly  his  tone  linked  the  names  to- 
gether, "out  of  this."  Then  he  turned 
away  down  the  beach. 

LARRY  opened  his  eyes. 
"Mary,  I  love  you.  I  knew  I  didn't 
want    to    go    on    if — if    I'd    lost    you. 
Life  wouldn't  be  worth  while — " 

Her  lips  pressed  his.  She  was  sud- 
denly calm,  with  the  great  uprush  of 
love  which  filled  her  came  strength 
and  certainty.  All  their  difficulties, 
their  misunderstandings  merged  and 
faded  before  the  one,  real  fact  of  her 
life:  Larry,  and  Larry's  love.  And 
in  the  quiet  of  the  night,  after  she 
had  stretched  herself  beside  him, 
everything  in  the  past  slipped  into  its 
proper  place.  She  saw  her  relation- 
ship to  Peter  in  its  true  light,  one 
which  she  had  enjoyed,  and  beautiful 
in  itself,  but  of  slight  value  if  it  in 
any  way  endangered  her  life  with 
Larry.  Shocked  into  facing  facts,  she 
knew  now  how  meaningless  existence 
would  be  to  either  of  them  without 
the  other.  She  turned,  sighed,  and,  at 
last,  with  her  arm  thrown  out  across 
Larry,  slept  worn  out,  and  exhausted, 
but  at  peace. 

The  sun  striking  into  her  eyes,  voices 
shouting,  woke  her,  and  sitting  up, 
she  saw  men  from  a  life  guard  cutter, 
coming  up  the  beach.  In  amazement 
she  and  Larry  listened  to  their  story. 
Peter  had  managed  to  swim  to  shore, 
when  the  moon,  during  the  tropic 
night,  had  made  it  almost  as  light  as 
day.  He  had  telephoned  the  station, 
and  had  sent  help.  Peter  had  risked 
his  life  for  them!  It  had  been  brave 
of  him,  it  had  been  fine — she  must 
tell  him  so,  but  even  her  first  rush 
of  gratitude  was  forgotten  in  her 
anxiety  over  Larry  and  his  welfare. 

It  was  a  tired,  but  happy  Mary,  who, 
several  hours  later,  bathed  and 
dressed,  drank  her  coffee  at  a  table 
drawn  close  to  Larry's  bed.  The  doc- 
tor had  assured  them  that  his  injury 
was  not  serious,  only  a  bad  strain, 
he  would  be  up  and  around  again  in 
a  few  days.  Peter  had  telephoned, 
saying  he  would  not  come  up  at  once; 
he  had  brushed  away  Mary's  thanks 
and  words  of  praise;  there  had  been 
a  new  and  different  quality  in  his 
voice.  Though  Mary  wondered  at  his 
decision,  she  was  glad  not  to  see  him. 

It  was  not  until  several  days  later 
that  Larry  showed  Mary  a  letter 
he  had  received  the  morning  of  their 
rescue.  They  were  having  breakfast 
on  the  terrace  when  he  handed  it 
to  her.  It  contained  an  offer  from 
Hollywood  to  film  "Twilight  Sym- 
phony." Even  as  Mary  was  reading 
it,  and  Larry  was  saying  he  had  de- 
cided to  accept,  Peter  came  through 
the  long  window  from  the  living  room. 

"Walked  up  to  see  how  you  are," 
he  said.  "Besides  I've — well,  there 
are  some  things  I'd  like  to  tell  you, 
Mary,"  he  glanced  at  her. 

Larry  had  stopped  speaking.  He 
sat,  very  quietly,  looking  out  over 
the  glittering  waters  of  the  cove. 

"Read  this,  Peter."  Mary  held  the 
letter  toward  him. 

"That's  great!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
finished  the  last  page.  "It  fits  my 
plans.  Of  course,  it's  Larry's  part,  I 
wouldn't  Let  anyone  else  touch  it.  And 
Mary  I  want  you  to  be  my  business 
representative." 

"Why,  Peter?     You'll  be  there." 

Peter  shook   his  head. 

"No,  I'm  staying  here  to  finish  my 
new  play,  and  do  some  other  writing. 
Besides — I — well — I'm  not  going,  that's 
all." 


"You  still  want  to  come  with  me, 
Mary?"  Larry  asked.  There  was  a 
strange  inflection  in  his  voice,  a  taut- 
ness  to  his  face. 

"Of  course  I  do."  Mary  smiled  quiet- 
ly, meeting  his  eyes,  her  own  filled 
with  happiness.  There  was  silence. 
Larry  pushed  his  chair  away,  and 
touched  her  shoulder,  her  hand  went 
up  and  caught  his. 

"We'll  be  leaving  in  a  few  days.  I'll 
see  you  again,  Peter.  You  said  you 
had  something  to  say  to  Mary,  so  I'll 
run  along." 

After  Larry  had  gone,  Peter  turned 
a  strained  face  to  Mary. 

"It's  goodby,  my  dear.  I  learned 
something  important  the  other  night 
on  the  island,  and  that  was  how 
much  you  love  Larry,  and  he  loves 
you.  You're  a  dream  and  an  ideal  to 
me — you  just  about  saved  my  soul. 
The  world  was  so  bitter  and  bleak, 
or  that  was  the  way  it  seemed  to 
me.  But  now,  having  met  you,  I  know 
better,  I  can  see  it  through  your  eyes, 
it's  beautiful  and  fine,  though  hard 
at  times.  But  I'm  an  outsider.  Larry 
doesn't  understand  my  love  for  you. 
I  can't  say  I  blame  him.  Anyway  I've 
made  trouble,  so  I'm  getting  out.  I'll 
stay  here,  and  you  go  your  way.  It's 
the  only  thing  to  do." 

YES,  Peter,  you're  right."  How  glad 
she  was  that  he  had  seen  for  him- 
self that  this  was  the  thing  to  do. 
She  need  not  hurt  him  by  telling  him 
to  leave  her.  And  she  did  not  fear 
for  his  future.  He  had  found  himself, 
and  there  was  strength  under  his  sen- 
sitivity. She  held  out  her  hands  as 
she  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Goodby,  Peter,"  she  said,  "we've 
had  a  wonderful  friendship,  and  it's 
made  me  very  happy.  But  it's  best  we 
aren't  together.  I  love  Larry  more 
than  anything  in  the  world,  and  I 
want  to  make  him  happy.  I've  been 
wrong  to  let  our  relationship — inno- 
cent as  it's  been — continue.  It  wasn't 
fair   to   you,    or   to   Larry." 

"It  was  more  than  fair  to  me,  be- 
cause you've  shown  me  how  to  live." 

He  held  her  hands  very  tightly, 
then  he  bent  and  kissed  her  on  the 
forehead.  He  turned  with  a  quick 
gesture,  and  walked  away,  across  the 
terrace  and  along  the  drive.  Mary 
watched  him  until  a  clump  of  bushes 
hid  him  from  sight,  then  she  went 
swiftly    into    the    house,    calling: 

'  Larry — Larry — ' ' 

He  met  her  in  the  hall,  and  put  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders;  their  eyes 
looked  steadily,  searchingly  into  each 
other's. 

"Mary!"  Larry's  voice  was  hesitant, 
"I've  made  blunders — I've — been 
thoughtless — but  you  know  I  love 
you." 

"I've  been  silly,  too,  Larry,  very  silly, 
but  there's  only  you — there's  always 
been  only  you — for  me,  my  dear." 

There  was  a  singing  certainty  in 
Mary's  heart.  They  were  not  only  go- 
ing together  to  Hollywood,  they  were 
together  as  they  had  never  been  be- 
fore. They  had  found  that  sustaining 
quality  which  holds  a  marriage  firm 
through  the  routine  of  life,  the  con- 
tending ripples  of  personalities.  She 
read  the  same  knowledge  in  Larry's 
eyes.  Her  thoughts  leaped  forward 
to  the  future.  She  began  to  speak  of 
their  immediate  plans:  contracts  to  be 
signed,  tickets  bought,  trunks  packed. 
And  so,  walking  side  by  side,  his  arm 
across  her  shoulders,  Mary  and  Larry 
passed  out  through  the  doorway  into 
the  brilliant  sunshine,  talking  eagerly, 
and  there  was  laughter  in  their  voices. 
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Ellen  heard  her  sobbing  in  her  room 
and  went  in  to  her. 

Mark  had  heard  his  sister,  too,  and 
was  sitting  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  try- 
ing to  hold  in  his  own  fears,  but  they 
were  there  just  the  same  in  his  eyes 
and  in  his  voice  trying  to  sound  so 
pathetically  grown  up. 

"It's  just  because  she  doesn't  like 
Dr.  Loring,"  Mark  had  said,  gulping  a 
little  to  keep  back  his  own  tears.  "And 
I  don't  either,  because  he's  trying  to 
take  you  away  from  us.  Janey  keeps 
crying  all  the  time,  Mummy,  but  she 
made  me  promise  not  to  tell  you." 

"That's  so  absurd,"  Ellen  had 
pleaded.  "Why  can't  we  all  be  happy 
together,  Anthony  and  you  and  I? 
Don't  you  see,  it's  not  taking  anything 
away  from  you,  it's  giving  you  some- 
thing you  don't  remember  having? 
A  father  who  will  love  you  as  much 
as  I  do." 

"But.  he  isn't  our  father,  Mummy," 
Janey  said  defiantly.  "He's  just  a 
man  we  don't  even  know  very  well. 
Oh,  Mummy,  it  was  so  nice  before 
he  came,  you'd  always  be  here  and 
now,  even  if  you  aren't  out  with  him 
or  something,  you  might  just  as  well 
be,  with  him  calling  you  on  the  phone 
just  at  the  times  when  we've  got  so 
much  to  tell  you." 

YET  in  the  end  it  wasn't  Janey  who 
made  Ellen  reach  her  decision,  but 
Anthony. 

One  afternoon  a  week  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  going  to  the  Health 
Center,  making  herself  useful  there 
while  Martha  Todd,  the  head  nurse, 
snatched  a  few  hours  of  rest.  This 
afternoon,  as  she  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  Center,  Anthony  suggested 
that  he  get  the  car  and  take  her  for 
a  ride.  "We  can  stop  somewhere  and 
get  something  to  eat,"  he  urged,  "if 
you'll  let  Hilda  take  care  of  things 
for  once  at  the  tea  room." 

He  hadn't  understood  her  refusal 
at  all.  He  couldn't  see  that  she  must 
inevitably  feel  guilty  at  not  being 
home  when  the  children  arrived. 

"But  don't  you  see?"  Ellen  had 
tried  to  explain.  "If  they  were  a  little 
younger,  so  that  they  hadn't  grown 
so  dependent  on  me,  so  used  to  not 
sharing  me  with  anybody,  or  if  they 
were  older  so  they  had  found  their 
own  interests,  it  would  be  different. 
But  they're  just  at  the  age  when  it's 
hardest  for  them  to  accept  anything 
new  in  our  relationship.  They're  old 
enough  to  realize  that  you're  impor- 
tant to  me  and  to  resent  it,  yet  they're 
too  young  to  see  that  sharing  me  with 
you  won't  make  any  difference  and 
that  loving  you  won't  interfere  with 
my  love  for  them.  You  can  under- 
stand that,  can't  you,  darling?" 

"I  can  understand  that  you're  spoil- 
ing them,"  Anthony  said  then.  "It  isn't 
fair  to  any  of  us,  Ellen,  least  of  all  to 
yourself.  Unselfishness  isn't  always 
a  virtue,  sometimes  it's  much  more 
of  a  fault.  You're  not  doing  those 
children  a  favor,  giving  in  to  them 
this  way." 

She  looked  at  him  then  and  sud- 
denly she  was  seeing  a  man  she  had 
never  met  before,  a  stranger  who 
threatened  the  happiness  of  her  own 
children.  How  could  he  understand 
the  way  things  really  were,  the 
things  no  one  knew  but  Janey  and 
Mark  and  herself?  What  did  he 
know  of  the  struggle  they'd  had,  the 
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three  of  them,  or  of  the  way  that 
struggle  had  united  them?  How  could 
he  gauge  the  depths  of  a  parent's 
love,  he  who  had  never  had  a  child? 

But  seeing  him  look  at  her,  his  eyes 
suddenly  afraid  as  if  he  knew  the 
thoughts  racing  through  her  brain, 
she  almost  weakened.  It  was  hard 
to  be  analytical,  loving  him  as  she 
did,  wanting  him,  his  arms  and  his 
lips,  longing  to  feel  again  the  peace 
that  always  came  as  he  held  her. 

"Anthony,"  she  said  then.  "I  ...  I 
don't  know  quite  how  to  say  it,  to 
make  you  understand,  but  we  can't  go 
on  this  way.  I've  got  to  have  time 
to  think  things  out." 

He  took  that  quick  step  toward  her 
and  before  she  really  knew  it  was 
happening,  she  was  in  his  arms  and 
the  excitement  came  again  and  the 
old  ridiculous  happiness  and  for  a 
moment  there  were  only  the  two  of 
them  in  the  whole  wide  world  and 
nothing  else  mattered,  nothing  at  all. 

"There's  nothing  to  think  about, 
darling,"  Anthony  whispered.  "Every- 
thing's been  decided.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment we  first  saw  each  other.  Oh, 
darling,  marry  me  now,  right  away." 

His  words  broke  the  spell  that  had 
held  her.  The  enchantment,  the  wild, 
singing  happiness  was  gone  and  only 
the  doubts  remained.  In  Anthony's 
arms  everything  seemed  so  easy. 

"Please,  Anthony,"  she  whispered. 
"I  have  to  think  this  out.  And  I  can't 
when  I'm  with  you.  Won't  you  give 
me  a  little  time,  a  week  maybe?  I'm 
so  confused  and  bewildered.  Don't 
you  see,  I  have  to  do  the  thing  that 
will  insure  my  children's  happiness?" 

"But  what  about  your  own?"  An- 
thony demanded.  "I  can't  promise 
not  to  see  you,  Ellen,  for  I  couldn't 
keep  that  promise,  you  know  I 
couldn't.  I'd  be  running  over  here 
the  way  I  always  do.  Ellen,  you've 
got  to  give  me  your  answer  now." 

"Then  it's — no,  Anthony,"  Ellen  said 
quietly  enough  for  all  the  turmoil  in 
her  heart. 

He  looked  at  her  without  speaking, 
then  turned  abruptly  and  left.  But 
that  evening  he  called  her. 

I'M  sorry  about  today,"  he  said  con- 
'  tritely.  "I'll  see  you  tomorrow  and 
we'll  talk  things  over.  And  Ellen, 
I've  thought  of  a  hundred  new  argu- 
ments that  you  couldn't  possibly  find 
answers  for.  But  you  already  know 
the  most  important  one.    I  love  you." 

Ellen  turned  away  from  the  tele- 
phone with  a  heavy  heart. 

She  couldn't  deny  her  love  of  An- 
thony, try  as  she  would  to  call  it 
infatuation  or  excitement  or  any 
other  fleeting,  frivolous  word.  For  it 
was  real,  this  love,  as  real  as  food 
and  warmth  and  the  solid  ground 
under  her  feet.  She  knew  that,  even 
as  she  knew  she  could  not  accept  it,  no 
matter  how  important  it  was  to  her. 
For  she  couldn't  take  her  own  happi- 
ness at  the  risk  of  her  children's. 

After  the  children  were  in  bed  she 
walked  down  to  the  railroad  station 
where  she  knew  she  could  get  out-of- 
town  papers  and  came  back  with  a 
bundle  of  them  under  her  arm.  She 
went  through  the  Help  Wanted 
columns  systematically,  clipping  the 
ones  of  the  positions  she  felt  she 
might  be  able  to  fill.  Then  she  saw 
the  last  one,  the  one  that  could  have 
been  put  in  that  paper  especially  for 
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uant  hair— dancing  with 
sparkling  highlights,  gleaming  with 
glamorous  sheen— men  can't  help 
admiring  such  glorious  feminine 
loveliness.  Let  Colorinse  help  you 
win  this  admiration.  Colorinse  — 
the  magic-like  rinse  created  by 
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Want  a  really  delight- 
ful surprise?  Just  get 
yourself  a  bar  of  Sayman's  "Vegetable  Won- 
der soap  and  use  it .  .  .  for  your  bath,  sham- 
poo and  toilet.  See  the  rich,  creamy  lather  it 
gives  .  .  .  feel  it  quickly  whisk  away  dirt, 
grease  and  grime. .  .revel  in  that  soft,  smooth, 
clean  feeling!  Sayman's  Vegetable  Wonder 
Soap  lathers  at  a  touch  in  hard  water,  soft 
water,  hot,  cold,  mineral  or  alkali  water  .  .  . 
even  in  salt  water.  Get  a  bar  and  try  it.  You'll 
say  it's  WONDERFUL.  At  drug,  grocery, 
department  and  variety  stores. 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  Mail  25  cents  COIN  and 
wrapper  from  Sayman's  Vegetable  Wonder  Soap 
to  SAYMAN,  2125  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  we  will  send  you  a  pair  of  lovely  3-Thread 
Sheer  Silk  Stockings  in  newest  shade  of  Bali 
beige .  . .  with  picoted  hem  and  reinforced  mer- 
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stocking  size  on  wrapper  from  Sayman's  Vege- 
table Wonder  Soap.  Send  one  wrapper  and  25^ 
COIN  for  each  pair  wanted.  NO  LIMIT. 
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DIAMOND  RINGS 
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Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
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Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
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Mystery! 
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AND  the  beautiful  6x3  in.  chest  made  from 
•  the  giant  Redwoods  of  California  is  free. 
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her,  the  terse  little  ad  that  asked  for 
a  practical  nurse. 

She  looked  at  the  address,  New- 
River  City,  a  large  town  some  two 
hundred  miles  distant.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  go  there  without  any 
assurance  at  all,  for  she  couldn't  draw 
much  money  from  the  bank,  only 
enough  for  her  immediate  needs.  She 
glanced  at  the  clock  then  and  decided 
it  wasn't  too  late  to  telephone. 

The  voice  that  had  answered  her 
had  been  cautious  and  tense  but 
Ellen  hadn't  thought  of  that  then.  If 
it  hadn't  been  for  her  agitation  she 
would  never  have  gone  on  such  a 
slender  chance  as  the  promise  of  an 
interview,  but  Ellen  was  snatching  at 
straws  now  in  her  desperation.  The 
next  morning  she  had  made  her  hur- 
ried plans,  trying  to  explain  to  Janey 
and  Mark  that  she  would  come  back 
again  in  a  few  days  to  get  them  and 
left  all  the  last  minute  instructions 
she  could  think  of  for  Hilda  and  Uncle 
Josh  who  had  promised  to  stay  at  the 
tea  room  while  she  was  gone.  It 
wouldn't  take  her  more  than  a  few 
days  to  tell  if  she  liked  the  job,  pro- 
vided she  could  get  it  at  all.  Then 
would  be  time  enough  for  the  children 
to  join  her. 

AND  now  this.  Ellen  looked  around 
*»  the  room  again.  She  felt  she  had 
to  force  herself  to  see  it  as  any  other 
room,  with  ordinary  tables  and  chairs, 
and  windows,  not  as  that  distorted 
nightmare  room  her  fancy  was  pic- 
turing it.  And  somehow  it  seemed 
different  now,  less  frightening.  Then 
the  door  opened  and  Miss  Heth- 
ers  came  in  and  again  the  room 
took  on  that  ominous  portent.  But 
Ellen  felt  she  could  face  it  now.  For 
it  wasn't  some  dread,  unseen  force 
that  haunted  that  room  but  a  living 
thing,  evil  and  bitter  but  human  for 
all  that.  For  as  the  housekeeper's 
hard  eyes  looked  at  her,  Ellen  knew 
it  was  Miss  Hethers  who  had  made 
that  room  her  own. 

"Mr.  Gaines  will  see  you  now,"  she 
said.    "Come  this  way,  please." 

Ellen  didn't  know  what  she  had  ex- 
pected Mr.  Gaines  would  be  like,  she 
only  knew  that  as  he  crossed  the 
floor  to  greet  her  in  the  upstairs 
study,  a  warm  flood  of  reassurance 
swept  through  her.  Here  was  a  man 
she  knew  could  be  trusted,  this  quiet 
man  in  the  late  thirties  with  his 
grave  voice  and  the  sad  eyes  his  smile 
left  untouched. 

"I  understand  you  have  no  refer- 
ences," he  said,  after  he  had  seated 
her  in  the  chair  beside  his  desk.  "But 
maybe  you'll  tell  me  just  what  your 
experience  has  been." 

Ellen  felt  her  confidence  mounting 
as  she  told  him  about  her  former 
work  at  the  Health  Center,  about  the 


epidemics  she  had  helped  Anthony 
fight,  about  the  babies  she  had  helped 
usher  into  the  world  and  the  man 
looking  at  her  smiled  again. 

"I  like  you,  Mrs.  Brown,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I'd  like  to  have  you  stay, 
but  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  the  position 
has  certain  drawbacks.  You  see,  it 
isn't  the  nursing  so  much  as  .  .  . 
other  things,  a  need  for  eternal  cau- 
tion, watching.  It's  difficult  to  tell  you 
all  this,  even  though  I've  had  to  im- 
press it  on  all  my  wife's  nurses  and 
I  feel  I  must  tell  you  there  have  been 
many,  as  no  one  seems  able  to  stand 
the  strain  long.  My  wife  is  not  really 
ill.  You  see,  she  was  in  an  automobile 
accident  a  few  years  ago  and  .  .  ." 

SUDDENLY  he  stopped  as  they  heard 
someone  outside  the  door  and  Ellen 
saw  him  stiffen  as  if  he  were  bracing 
himself  against  a  coming  ordeal.  And 
Ellen,  too,  felt  as  if  she  had  to 
strengthen  herself  against  the  thing 
that  was  coming  when  she  heard  a 
woman's  voice  behind  her.  For  she 
had  never  heard  a  voice  like  that  be- 
fore. It  had  no  timbre  or  tone  or  ring 
and  it  sounded  like  a  lament  coming 
from  a  grave,  even  though  her  words 
were  commonplace  enough. 

"You're  home  early,  Keith." 

"Yes,  I  had  an  appointment  to  see 
Mrs.  Brown,"  the  man's  voice  sounded 
vital  and  reassuring  after  that  other 
listless  one.  "I  want  you  to  meet  her, 
Grace.  If  ...  if  she  will  accept  the 
position,  she  will  be  your  new  nurse." 

Ellen  felt  the  other  woman  hesi- 
tating behind  her,  then  she  moved 
slowly  into  the  room  so  that  she  was 
facing  her.  There  hadn't  been  any 
preparation  then  for  what  she  saw, 
save  that  instinctive  bracing  when 
Ellen  had  first  heard  her  voice.  But 
somehow  Ellen  managed  to  keep  her 
eyes  steadily  on  the  other  woman's 
face,  to  control  the  quick  horror  that 
came  at  the  sight  of  it. 

For  she  had  never  seen  a  woman 
who  looked  as  Grace  Gaines  looked, 
with  her  mouth  distorted  so  gro- 
tesquely by  the  scars  that  criss- 
crossed her  face,  twisting  even  the 
contours  of  it  and  leaving  only  her 
eyes  untouched. 

"But  I  told  you  I  didn't  want  an- 
other nurse,  Keith,"  she  said  slowly. 
"I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Brown,  but  I  prefer 
complete  privacy  where  my  home  is 
concerned."  And  then  without  an- 
other word  she  left  the  room. 

"Please  don't  be  upset,  Mr.  Gaines," 
Ellen  said.  "I  understand  how  things 
are  and  .  .  ." 

"I'd  like  you  to  stay,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  intently.  "If  you  feel  that 
you  can  cope  with  the  situation.  Now 
you  see  how  it  is.  My  wife  resents 
women,  particularly  attractive  ones. 
Miss  Hethers  is  the  only  person  who 
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BOB  EBERLY — handsome  young  singer  with  Jimmy  Dorsey's  orch 
tra,  heard  Friday  nights  on  NBC's  Happy  Birthday  program.  Bob  has 
been  singing  since  he  was  a  school  kid  in  Hoosiclt  Falls,  N.  Y.  He 
sold  newspapers  and  did  odd  jobs  to  get  money  to  come  to  New 
York.  When  he  finally  made  the  jump  he  traveled  on  the  Albany 
night  boat  and  slept  on  the  deck  to  economize.  For  a  year  and 
a  half  he  almost  starved.  Then  he  won  a  Fred  Allen  amateur  contest, 
but  after  that  nothing  else  happened  and  he  went  back  home.  Six 
years  ago  he  was  engaged  to  sing  at  the  police  ball  in  Troy,  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey  heard  him  there  and  hired  him.  He's  never  sung  with 
any  other  orchestra.  Bob  is  a  talented  cartoonist  and  likes  baseball. 
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has  been  able  to  gain  her  confidence 
at  all." 

Ellen  hesitated.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult, she  knew  that,  particularly  diffi- 
cult since  Grace  Gaines  so  obviously 
did  not  want  her  there.  But  in  spite 
of  the  other  woman's  hostile  attitude, 
she    had    stirred    Ellen's    sympathy. 

"It  would  mean  so  much  to  me,  if 
you  do  stay,"  Keith  Gaines  went  on. 
"I  was  grateful  for  the  way  you 
acted  just  now,  not  turning  away  or 
showing  horror  the  way  people  do 
when  they  first  meet  her.  You  see, 
it's  particularly  difficult  for  Grace  to 
have  had  this  thing  happen  to  her. 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman 
once  and  now  ...  Of  course,  you've 
noticed  the  absence  of  mirrors  here 
and  the  curtained  windows.  Grace  in- 
sists on  keeping  them  that  way  so 
there  can't  even  be  a  chance  reflec- 
tion in  the  glass  to  remind  her  of 
what  she  used  to  be." 

All  Ellen's  hesitation  was  gone 
then.  Keith  Gaines  was  looking  at 
her  as  if  it  were  his  own  life  he  was 
pleading  for.  He  loved  his  wife  still, 
devotedly,  tenderly.  Ellen  knew  that 
from  the  gratitude  in  his  eyes  when 
she  told  him  she  would  stay. 

OVER  exhaustion  forced  Ellen  to 
sleep  that  night,  but  there  was  no 
way  to  shut  out  the  dreams  which 
flashed  across  her  consciousness  and 
made  her  turn  away  from  their  vivid- 
ness. Mostly  it  was  Anthony,  his  voice 
low  and  tense,  pleading.  Almost  she 
cried  out  once,  for  she  was  in  An- 
thony's arms  and  he  was  kissing  her 
goodbye.  Then  she  was  alone,  far  out 
on  a  barren  plain  bathed  in  milky 
moonlight  and  there  were  no  signs  to 
tell  her  in  which  direction  she  should 
go.     Desolation   swept   over  her. 

Ellen  awoke  and  for  a  moment  she 
only  knew  that  she  was  in  a  strange 
room.  Then  realization  flooded  into 
her  mind.  It  was  true,  she  had  really 
left,  had  really  run  away  from  An- 
thony and  had  come  here  to  this  dis- 
tant city,  to  this  dark,  curtained  house 
and  had  promised  to  nurse  Grace 
Gaines.  Because  Ellen  knew  that 
every  waking  moment  would  be  full 
of  the  memory  of  Anthony,  she  must 
force  herself  to  welcome  this  new 
task.  The  pain  of  leaving  Anthony,  of 
fleeing  from  his  love,  of  denying  what 
was  in  her  heart,  might  slowly  recede 
before  the  effort  to  help  Grace  Gaines 
find  her  way  back  into  a  world  of 
reality. 

But  it  was  the  hardest  task  Ellen 
had  ever  set  herself.  Miss  Hethers 
was  openly  hostile  and  Grace  Gaines 
accepted  her  with  a  stony  reserve 
that  Ellen  could  not  break  down, 
try  as  she  would.  And  it  wasn't 
long  before  Ellen  realized  why  there 
was  a  need  for  a  nurse  to  be  in 
that  house,  for  in  losing  her  beauty, 
Grace  Gaines  had  lost  her  desire  to 
live,  too.  Ellen  was  there  to  see  that 
she  would  not  give  into  a  sudden, 
mad  impulse  to  take  her  own  life. 

It  was  the  day  Ellen  picked  some 
zinnias  and  marigolds  in  the  garden 
and  brought  them  into  the  house  that 
she  first  realized  she  could  influence 
her  patient.  For  she  had  come  into 
the  room  and  gone  swiftly  to  the 
huge  vase  and  stood  there  staring 
down  at  the  flowers. 

"I  don't  want  them  here,"  Grace 
had  said  then. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Gaines,"  Ellen 
said  quickly.  "I  didn't  know  you  were 
allergic  to  flowers." 

"I'm  not  allergic  to  them,"  Grace 
said  slowly.     "It  s  just  that  .  .  ." 
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She  couldn't  go  on.  And  Ellen  knew 
it  was  because  she  was  ashamed  to 
admit  that  loveliness  even  in  a  flower 
disturbed  her. 

"But  they're  so  beautiful,"  Ellen 
said  quickly,  feeling  it  was  much  bet- 
ter to  drag  the  resentment  into  the 
open.    "Don't  you  think  so?" 

For  a  moment  Grace  looked  at  her, 
then  her  smile  twisted  in  her  tortured 
face  and  her  hand  went  out  and 
touched  one  of  the  flowers. 

"Yes,"  she  whispered.  She  turned  to 
go  but  when  she  reached  the  door  she 
stopped  and  after  a  moment  walked 
slowly  back  into  the  room  again. 
"I  .  .  .  always  liked  to  wear  flowers," 
she  said  uncertainly.  "Particularly 
camellias,  those  dark  pink  ones.  Keith 
liked  to  see  them  in  my  hair.  But 
now  .  .  .  can  you  imagine  me  with 
flowers?" 

"Yes,  I  can,  Mrs.  Gaines,"  Ellen  said 
quickly.  "You  seem  the  type  of 
woman  who  would  fill  her  house  with 
them  all  the  time." 

"I  used  to,"  Grace  Gaines  said.  Then 
suddenly  she  laughed.  "It's  pretty 
awful  feeling  jealous  of  a  flower,  isn't 
it?  But  I  am.  You  knew  that,  didn't 
you?"  And  suddenly  it  was  as  if  a 
bond  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
resentment  as  they  laughed  together. 

IF  only,  Ellen  thought  later,  she 
'  could  break  down  all  those  dark 
inhibitions  that  had  come  to  Grace 
Gaines,  get  her  interested  in  things 
again,  perfumes,  clothes,  all  the  little 
luxuries  which  mean  so  much  to  the 
normal  woman.  But  she  would  have 
to  go  about  it  carefully. 

The  next  day  Ellen  bought  herself 
a  dress  and  taking  it  with  her  from 
the  store  ran  up  to  her  patient  as  if 
it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  show  it  to  her  friend. 

"I  saw  one  that  would  look  beauti- 
ful with  your  hair  and  eyes,"  Ellen 
went  on  enthusiastically.  "Couldn't 
we  have  the  store  send  it  out  on  ap- 
proval  and  .  .  ." 

"Oh,  no,"  Grace  Gaines  protested 
quickly.  "What  difference  would 
clothes  make  to  me?  I  can't  bear  to 
think  of  them." 

"I  had  a  friend  who  felt  that  way," 
Ellen  laughed.  "But  she  had  been 
eating  too  many  chocolate  eclairs  and 
her  figure  was  somewhere  in  the  size 
forties.  But  you  have  such  a  lovely 
figure.  Just  the  sort  of  one  clothes 
look  so  well  on.  I'm  afraid  I  would 
spend  everything  I  could  on  clothes 
if  I  had  a  figure  like  yours.  Please," 
she  went  on  quickly  before  Grace 
could  refuse.  "You  can  send  it  back 
if  you  don't  like  it." 

Mrs.  Gaines  hesitated  just  a  mo- 
ment. Then  she  laughed.  "I  never 
knew  a  woman  it  was  so  difficult  to 
say  no  to,"  she  said. 

But  Ellen  knew  she  was  really  ex- 
cited about  something  at  last  and 
when  the  dress  was  delivered  the  next 
morning  and  Ellen  helped  her  put  it 
on,  she  stood  for  a  long  time  looking 
down  on  it,  her  fingers  smoothing 
down  the  soft  silk.  And  when  she 
made  no  move  to  take  it  off  again 
Ellen  felt  as  if  her  battle  was  almost 
won. 

But  that  was  before  Miss  Hethers 
came  into  the  room. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  Grace  asked 
eagerly. 

"It's  well,  it's  rather  conspicuous, 
isn't  it?"  the  other  woman  said  in  her 
flat  voice  and  suddenly  the  eager  light 
was  gone  from  Grace  Gaines'  eyes. 
For  there  was  no  mistaking  the  house- 
keeper's meaning,  with  her  eyes  fixed 


1.  Does  not  leave  the  hair  unruly, 
dry  or  brittle — is  comparable  to 
15  minutes  of  vigorous  brushing. 

2.  Instantly  rinses  away  dulling 
film.    Brings  out  natural  lustre. 

3.  Gives  a  tiny,  glowing  tint,  as  it 
rinses.    Brightens  natural   color. 

4.  Golden  Glint  will  not  bleach  nor 
harm  your  hair — it  is  a  pure,  odor- 
less rinse,  in  (6)  different  shades. 
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STOPPED  In  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples, 
athlete's  foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes 
and  other  skin  troubles.  Use  cooling 
antiseptic  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and 
stops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 
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Seven  Jewel  Elgin  Wrist  Watch  YOURS! 
New  styled  size  0  case.  Reconstructed 
movement.  Accuracy  guaranteed.  Given 
with  every  Simulated  Diamond  ring  when 
ordered  and  paid  for  on  our  purchase 
privilege  plan.  Payments:  $3.50  down, 
within  20  days  after  arrival,  at  your  post 
office.  Balance  of  $3.50  anytime  within 
a  year  (total  only  $7.00).  You  pay  noth- 
ing morel  Extra  surprise  free  gift  en- 
closed for  promptness.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Just  rush  name,  address,  ring 
size.  It  comes  by  return  mail  in  special 
gift  box,  postpaid. 

A.  KENDALL  JEWELERS 
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EW!  Smart,  long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone ICoverbroken, 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
anydesiredshade.  Denes 
detection.  Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Set  of  Ten,  20c.  All  Sc  and  10c  stores. 

NU-NAILS  FINGERNAILS 

462  N.    Parkside.   Dept.   16-Q,   Chicago 
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YOUR  VACATION 


You  can  Bare  a  better  time  with  young-looking 
hair.  So,  if  you  have  gray  hair,  just  wet  it  with 
Canute  Water.  A  few  applications  will  completely 
re-color  it,  similar  to  its  former  natural  shade  .  .  . 
in  one  day,  if  you  wish.  After  that,  attention  only 
once  a  month  will  keep  it  young-looking. 

Your  hair  will  retain  its  naturally  soft  texture 
and  lovely  new  color  even  after  shampooing,  salt- 
water bathing,  perspiration,  curling  or  waving.  It 
remains  clean  and  natural  to  the  touch  and  looks 
natural  in  any  light. 

SAFE!    Skin  Test  NOT  Needed 

Canute  Water  is  pure,  colorless  and  crystal-clear. 
It  has  a  remarkable  record  of  25  years  without 
injury  to  a  single  person.  In  fact,  scientific  research 
at  one  of  America's  greatest  Universities  proved 
Canute  Water  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 
Easy  to  Use  —  Experience  NOT  Necessary 

Try  it  and  you  will  soon  understand  why  lead- 
ing dealers  in  most  of  America's  largest  Cities  sell 
more  Canute  Water  than  all  other  hair  coloring 
preparations  combined. 

No  Other  Product  Can  Make  All  These  Claims 
6  application  size  $1.15  at  drug  stores  everywhere. 
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Any  8  exposure  film  roll,  devel- 
oped and  printed  over-size  only 
25c.   Finest    quality,   genuine 
Ray-Kraft,  deckle-edge,never- 
fadeprints.New24hourservice. 
■^  Duo  rolls,  16  exposures,  50c  I 
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1  each  exposure  plus  two  double  ■ 
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■jr  Two  prints,  negative  size  j 
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RAY'S  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Dept.  4-B  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 
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•  Wrap  cotton 
around  the  end  of 
an   orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with 
Trimal   and   apply  it 
to  cuticle.   Watch  dead 
cuticle    so] ten.    Wipe    it 
away  with  a  towel.  You 
will  be  amazed   with   the 
results.  On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  10-cent  stores. 


TRIMAL 


steadily  on  the  scarred  face. 

"I  suppose  it  is,"  she  said  dully.  And 
Ellen  forced  herself  not  to  protest  as 
she  ripped  it  off  and  thrust  it  into  the 
housekeeper's  arms.  "Here,  you  t take 
it.    I  never  want  to  see  it  again. 

Hethers'  eyes  looked  triumphant 
as  she  left  the  room,  and  Ellen's  eyes 
blazed  as  she  looked  after  her.  Then 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Gaines. 

"Don't  you  see  what  she  is  doing? 
she  asked  then.    "Don't  you  see   she 
deliberately  says  things  like  that  to 
get  things  away  from  you?" 

"And  I  was  beginning  to  think  you 
were  my  friend!"  Grace  Gaines 
looked  at  her  resentfully.  "What  a 
fool  I  am.  I  should  have  known 
Hethers  is  the  only  real  friend  I  have 
in  the  world.  You  made  me  buy  that 
dress  so  I'd  look  ridiculous,  didn  t 
you?  So  that  Keith  would  see  the 
contrast  between  us.  Funny,  isn't  it? 
I  didn't  believe  Hethers  when  she  told 
me  you  were  in  love  with  him,  that 
you  were  trying  to  take  him  away 
from  me." 

Ellen  gasped  at  the  accusation— 
but  the  first  flash  of  resentment  gave 
way  to  the  realization  of  what  Grace 
Gaines  must  have  suffered  in  her  life 
to  make  such  thoughts  possible.  And 
when  she  answered  it  was  in  a  steady 
quiet  voice. 

"I  couldn't  do  that  even  if  I  wanted 
to,"  she  said  slowly.  "You  see,  your 
husband  happens  to  be  in  love  with 
you." 

"With  me?"  Grace  Gaines  laughed 
bitterly.  "Oh,  he  was  once,  but  that's 
over  now.  Every  morning  I  wake 
with  just  one  thought  in  my  mind, 
wondering  if  this  is  the  day  he  is 
going  to  tell  me  he's  leaving  me." 

"Hethers  has  put  that  thought  in 
your  mind,  too,  hasn't  she?"  Ellen 
asked.  "Don't  you  see  she's  only  tried 
to  dominate  you  so  that  she  can  keep 
complete  control  of  this  house?  Don't 
you  see  what  she's  done  to  it  and  to 
you,  covering  everything  with  her 
bitterness?  But  of  course,  you  can't 
blame  her,  she  isn't  as  lucky  as  you've 
been." 

"Lucky!  How  can  you  call  me 
lucky?" 

"How  could  I  call  you  anything 
else?"  Ellen  said  quietly.  "You  have 
a  husband  who  adores  you  in  spite  of 
what  you  think,  you  have  a  home  of 
your  own,  security,  all  the  things  a 
poor  frustrated  woman  like  Miss 
Hethers  has  never  had.  Naturally  she 
envies  you." 

"You  can  stand  there  looking  at  me 
and  say  that?"  Grace  Gaines  said. 
"Seeing  my  face  .  .  .  Oh,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  the  way  I  am, 
to  be  afraid  of  everything,  the  world, 
the  people  in  it,  to  be  shut  out  of 
everything  .   .  .  everything." 

"It's  you  who've  locked  the  doors 
against  the  world,"  Ellen  sad  quietly. 
"You  haven't  given  people  a  chance 
to  show  you  how  little  the  things  you 
are  afraid  of  really  mean.  I  never 
knew  you  before  and  yet  I  wanted  to 
be  friends  with  you  from  the  begin- 
ning.   I  liked  you." 

"And  my  face  didn't  horrify  you?" 

"Of  course  it  didn't,"  Ellen  said 
simply.  "It  was  the  real  you  I  liked. 
The  you  I  saw  in  your  eyes." 

"If  only  I  could  believe  that,"  Grace 
Gaines  said  slowly.    "If  only  I  could." 

Ellen  thought  then  that  this  strange 
battle  of  wills  might  end  victoriously. 
For  there  had  been  hope  in  the 
woman's  eyes  and  they  had  been 
beautiful  again  for  that  brief  moment. 

Walking  down  the  quiet,  dusty 
street    that    afternoon,    Ellen's    heart 


raced  with  hope  and  fear  and  a 
mad  impulse  to  deny  the  thought  that 
had  come  to  her.  Why  hadn't  she 
thought  of  it  before?  Ellen  had  seen 
some  of  them,  coming  to  the  Health 
Center  at  Simpsonville,  hopeless,  de- 
spairing. She  remembered,  too,  their 
leaving,  the  disfigurements  covered 
through  the  skill  of  facial  surgery,  all 
their  bitterness  gone,  as  though  it  had 
been  wiped  clean  from  their  souls. 

An  operation  on  Grace  Gaines'  face! 
Then  every  other  thought  was  crowded 
from  Ellen's  mind.  For  at  the  same 
split  second  had  come  the  other  reali- 
zation. There  was  only  one  man  in 
that  part  of  the  country  who  could 
perform  such  an  operation.  Anthony. 
Doctor  Anthony  Loring.  And  there 
was  only  one  who  could  persuade 
Grace  Gaines  to  let  Anthony  perform 
the  operation.     Herself! 

THAT  night,  before  Ellen's  courage 
I  could  be  scattered  and  dissipated  by 
delay,  she  went  to  Grace  Gaines. 

"Has  anyone  ever  suggested  an 
operation?"  Ellen  asked. 

"It's  no  use,"  Grace  Gaines  shook 
her  head.  "Keith  took  me  to  the  best 
specialists  in  the  country  right  after 
it  happened.  But  they  all  refused. 
They  were  afraid  my  heart  wouldn't 
stand  the  shock  of  the  anaesthetic. 
Keith  wouldn't  allow  it." 

"But  that  was  three  years  ago," 
Ellen  protested.  "It  might  be  all  right 
now." 

"Why  should  it  be?"  Grace  Gaines 
said  listlessly. 

"I  know  a  doctor,"  Ellen  began, 
forcing  the  words  against  her  wild 
desire  to  stop,  knowing  that  with 
each  word  her  tiny  chance  of  forget- 
ting Anthony  was  being  destroyed. 
"Anthony  Loring.  The  most  skillful 
surgeon  I've  ever  known." 

There  was  no  sign  of  interest,  in 
her  patient's  response.  "Doctor  Lor- 
ing?" 

"I've  seen  him  perform  operations 
much  more  difficult  than  this  would 
be,"  Ellen  continued.  "You've  got  to 
let  me  call  him." 

Waiting  in  the  silence  that  followed, 
Ellen  prayed.  But  when  Grace  Gaines 
spoke,  she  nodded  her  head.  "All 
right,  Ellen.  It  can't  hurt  to  have  him 
examine  me." 

Ellen  called  the  same  hour.  She 
gave  the  operator  the  number  she 
knew  so  well,  the  number  that  would 
summon  a  voice  that  Ellen  longed  to 
hear  above  all  else  in  the  world  and 
yet  feared  most  of  all  to  listen  to. 

She  heard,  "Health  Center,  Doctor 
Loring  speaking."  And  then  she  was 
speaking  to  him,  telling  him  where 
she  was. 

"Ellen!"  There  was  elation,  excite- 
ment in  his  voice  now.  "You've  called. 
Oh,  Ellen,"  Anthony  said,  "I've  waited 
so  long  to  hear.   So  long." 

There  were  tears  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
"Anthony,  I  can't  tell  you  everything 
now,  but  you  must  come  to  New  River 
City.  Keith  Gaines'  home.  Anyone 
can  tell  you  where  to  find  it." 

"I'll  be  there  by  morning."  What 
could  she  say  to  destroy  the  jubila- 
tion in  his  voice? 

"Anthony,  I'm  not  asking  you  to 
come  to  see  me,"  Ellen  said.  But  An- 
thony was  talking  again,  not  listen- 
ing, saying,  "Ellen,  don't  go  away  this 
time.   Promise  me  you'll  be  there." 

"I — I  promise,"  Ellen  said.  It  was 
an  effort  to  place  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver back  in  its  cradle. 

It  was  a  brilliant,  cool  morning. 
Ellen  stood  at  the  door  waiting  for 
the  hum  of  a  car  motor  that  she  would 
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KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  ACIDS 

Help  15  Miles  of  Kidney  Tubes 
Flush  Out  Poisonous  Waste 

If  you  have  an  excess  of  acids  in  your  blood,  your  15 
miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  be  over-worked.  These  tiny 
filters  and  tubes  are  working  day  and  night  to  help 
Nature  rid  your  system  of  excess  acids  and  poisonous 
'ws.stc 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times snows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder. 

Kidneys  may  need  help  the  same  as  bowels,  so  ask 
your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills,  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief  and 
will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poison- 
ous waste  from  your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 

12  YOUNG   MOTHER  HELPS  FOR   10c 

A  dozen  leaflets,  written  by  Mrs.  Louise  Branch,  our  own 
Baby  Page  Editor,  have  been  reprinted  and  available  to 
readers,  all  12  for  only  10c.  Send  stamps  or  coins,  men- 
tioning: the  ages  of  your  children,   to: 

Reader  Service,  Dept.  RM074,  Radio  and  Television 
Mirror   Magazine,   205   East  42nd  Street.    New  York. 

EASY  WAY.... 


Tints  Hair 


UET  BLACK 

This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery,  V 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out  V 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and 
safely  gives  hairareal  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  glows  with  life  and  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  color  hair"" 
a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works  ^ 
gradual .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blaclier,  lovelier,  softer, 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown,  Titian,  and  Blonde.  Order  today!  State  shade  wanted. 

CITKIft  Klft  IMftKli^Y  JustPa>'  postman  plus  post- 

WhllU  Pl^/  IVIwPIIL  1    age  on  our  positive  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
if  remittance  comes  with  order. )  Don't  wait  —Write  today  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept.  844,  207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OFFICE:  Dept,844,  22  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


PSORIASIS 

ISCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


DCRmOIL 


Prove  it  yourself  no  matter 
how  long  you  have  suffered 
or  what  you    have   tried. 
Beautiful    book    on    Pso- 
riasis   and    Dermoil    with 
amazing     true     photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults  also   FREE. 


disease  Psoriasis.  Apply  \'*jL.iJ* 
non-staining  Dermoil.  \iK#*\«t* 
Thousands   do   for    scaly     \      ^Tjrf 


SEND    FOB 

\GENEROUS 

^  TRIAL   SIZE 

FREE  - 


spots   on   body  or   scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 

red  patches   gradually  disappeared  

and    they    enjoyed    the    thrill    of    a  ^^^^^^^^ 

clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  is 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self.  Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES,  Box 
547,     Northwestern     Station,     Dept.     2104.     Detroit,     Mich. 


rlF  YOU  SUFFERS 

DISTRESS  FROM 
FEMALE  WEAKNESS 

which  makes  you 
TIRED,  NERVOUS 

If  painful  distress  of 
functional  monthly  dis- 
turbances makes  you  feel 
weak,  dragged  out, 
cranky  at  such  times  — 
start  taking  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vege- 
table Compound  at  once. 

Pinkham's  Compound-made  especially 
for  women -not  only  relieves  monthly 
pain  (headache,  cramps,  backache)  but 
helps  build  up  resistance  against  such 
tired,  nervous  feelings.  Hundreds  of  thou- 

I  sands  of  women  remarkably  helped. 

IWORTH  TRYING! 

JULY,    1941 


recognize.  But  when  Anthony  drove 
up  she  had  turned  back  to  the  dining 
room  to  sit  with  Grace  Gaines.  The 
doorbell  rasped  in  muffled  tones  back 
of  the  kitchen  door. 

"I'll  go,"  Ellen  said  quickly,  inter- 
cepting Hethers.  She  was  in  Anthony's 
arms  before  she  could  speak  to  him, 
she  was  kissing  him  as  she  choked 
back  her  tears  and  her  words  of  ex- 
planation. It  was  this  moment  of 
holding  him  close  to  her  that  brought 
crystal  clear  the  complete  realization 
of  the  depth  of  her  love.  If  she  ever 
let  him  go  now,  all  meaning  of  life 
must  go  with  him. 

"Ellen,"  Anthony  said,  his  lips 
against  her  forehead. 

She  told  him,  standing  there,  why 
she  had  called,  told  him,  too,  why  she 
had  left  him  without  a  word  so  many 
weeks  ago.  And  as  he  understood,  his 
arms  dropped  to  his  sides  and  his  face 
assumed  a  rigid  control  that  had  no 
other  emotion  than  repressed  anger. 

"So  I'm  here  on  professional  busi- 
ness," he  said  and  Ellen  had  to  nod 
her  head,  unable  to  say  "Yes." 

He  laughed,  shortly.  "I  should  have 
known.  When  you  called  I  forgot  I 
was  a  doctor  and  remembered  only 
that  I  was  the  man  who  loved  you." 

"Anthony!"  Ellen  cried.  "Don't.  I 
couldn't  help  it.    I  had  to  call  you." 

"Ellen,"  Grace  Gaines  called  from 
the  dining  room.    "Who's  there?" 

"The  doctor,"  Ellen  replied.  "He's 
here — to  see  you." 


What  other  construction  could  An- 
thony put  on  Ellen's  words?  How 
could  he  think  anything  but  that  she 
did  not  really  care  for  him  and  was 
merely  using  his  love  for  her  own 
purposes?  Be  sure  to  read,  the  thrill- 
ingly  dramatic  conclusion  of  Young 
Widder  Brown  in  the  August  Radio 
Mirror,  at  your  news  stand  June  25. 


What  Do  You  Want  to  Say? 


(Continued  from  page  3) 

Fifth 

Some  can  have  their  quiz  programs, 
musicals  and  comedians.  But  as  for 
me  I'll  take  that  two-fisted  he-man 
adventure  serial  "I  Love  a  Mystery." 

Jack  Packard's  cynical  leadership, 
slow-witted  Reggie  York  and  ace  lock 
picker  Doc  Long  combine  their  efforts 
to  give  a  half  hour  of  thrills  and  ad- 
venture, which  is  a  rare  respite  from 
that  mushy  stuff  that  constantly  fills 
the  air. — William  Kaplan,  Chicago,  111. 

Sixth 

One  can't  help  notice  how  Kate 
Smith  helps  to  keep  flowing  the  spirit 
of  Americanism  during  her  weekly 
program.  During  almost  every  broad- 
cast she  sings  at  least  one  popular, 
patriotic  song.  It  is  things  like  this, 
showing  love  for  our  country  and  the 
blessing  of  being  an  American,  that 
make  radio  broadcasts  of  this  type  a 
worth-while  feature. — Amos  Dilliner, 
Manset,  Maine. 

Seventh 

It's  only  wistful  wishing:  That  Wal- 
ter Winchell  and  Dorothy  Thompson 
were  on  every  evening;  that  Maurice 
Chevalier  would  make  a  come-back 
on  the  air— RIGHT  NOW;  that  Baby 
Snooks  and  Charlie  McCarthy  would 
get  together  on  a  program. — Ruth 
King,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


YOUNG  WOMEN 

HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

THE  young  woman  owes  herself  all  the  facts 
about  intimate  daintiness  and  attraction. 
Yet  some  are  too  timid  to  seek  true  facts. 
And  others  risk  the  use  of  overstrong  solutions 
in  feminine  hygiene  which  can  actually  burn 
and  scar  delicate  tissue. 

Little  wonder  so  many  fastidious  women 
have  turned  to  Zonitors.  These  dainty,  snow- 
white  suppositories  spread  greaseless  protective 
coating  to  kill  germs,  bacteria  on  contact. 
Cleanse  antiseptically.  Deodorize— not  by  tem- 
porarily masking — but  by  destroying  odor. 

SATE,  MODERN  FEMININE  HYGIENE 
EASIER— GIVES  HOURS  OF  MEDICATION 

Zonitors  give  continuous  medication  for  hours. 
Non-caustic,  non-poisonous.  Safe  for  delicate 
tissues.  Don't  burn.  Even  promote  gentlehealing. 
And  Zonitors  are  so  easy  to  use.  Completely 
removable  with  water.  Nothing  to  mix;  no 
apparatus  needed.  Get  Zonitors  at  druggist's. 
Join  the  thousands  who  have  discovered  this 
amazingly  safe  way  in  feminine  hygiene. 

«■%  p*a  revealing  booklet,  senf  in  plain  wrap- 
FkCC  Per-  Wr"e  '°  Zonitors,  370  Lexing- 
■    (on  Ave.,  Dept.  3706-B,  New  York  City 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19.  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


FREE 

Weddinq  RING 

with  every  simulated  dia- 
mond engagement  ring 
"ordered  now.  Smart,  new, 
■  beautifully  embossed. 
.  Sweetheart  design,  yellow 
v».*gold     plate 


-  ulated  Diamond  Solitaire  Engage- 
"ment  ring  ordered  at  our  Anniversary 
Sale  offer  of  only  SI.  SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name,  ring  size.  Wear  10  days  on  money 
back  guarantee.  Your  package  comes  by  return  mail. 
EMPIRE     DIAMOND     CO.,     Dept.     219-P,     Jefferson,     Iowa 


BLONDES, 

TRY  TWS11  MINUTE  ;r 
SHAMPOO         ^  ' 

ATH0M€ 
TONIGHT! 


Blonde  hair  is  so  lovely  when  it  shines  with  cleanli- 
ness. That's  why  I  want  you  to  go  to  your  nearest  10c 
store  and  get  the  new  shampoo  made  specially  for  you. 
It  is  a  fragrant  powder  that  whips  up  into  lavish 
cleansing  suds.  Instantly  removes  the  dull,  dust  and 
oil-laden  film  that  makes  blonde  hair  drab-looking. 
Called  Blondex,  it  helps  keep  light  hair  from  darken- 
ing and  brightens  faded  blonde  hair.  Takes  but  11 
minutes  and  you  do  it  yourself  at  home.  Blondex  is 
absolutely  safe,  costs  but  a  few  pennies  to  use.  May  be 
had  at  10c  or  drug  stores.  Get  a  package  today. 
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•  Now  you  can  help  relieve  pain, 
remove  corns  while  you  walk! 

Here's  how:  First  the  soft  felt 
pad  helps  relieve  pain  by  lifting 
off  pressure.  Then  the  Blue-Jay 
medication  gently  loosens  the 
corn  so  that  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  easily  removed,  includ- 
ing the  pain-producing  "core"! 
(Stubborn  cases  may  require 
more  than  one  application.) 

Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters  cost 
very  little — only  a  .^CTjKs-^ 
few  cents  to  treat  CZSlBSSJ 
each  corn — at  all  ^a5£S^' 
drug  counters. 

BAU£R6 
BLACK 


Felt  pad  (C)  helps 
relieve  pain  by 
removing  pres- 
sure. Medication 
(D)  acts  on  corn. 


In  a  few  days 
corn  is  gently 
loosened  so  it 
may  be  easily 
removed. 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 


Free  Booklet — The  Marvel  Co.,  Dept  .405,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make  a  beautiful  PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement  of  any  snapshot,  photo. 
kodak  picture,  print,  or  negative  to  5  x  7  inch  FREE. 
Please  include  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 
prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color  en- 
largement in  a  FRF/E  FRAME  to  set  on  the  table  or 
dresser.  Your  original  returned  with  your  FREE 
PROFESSIONAL  enlargement.  Please  send  10c  for 
return  mailing — Act  Quick. 

HOLLYWOOD   FILM   STUDIOS 

6777  Hollywood  Blvd.,   Dept.  82 
HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  1 H  and  25#. 


(AH**** 

\**'W      YOURHAI 


YOUR  HAIR 


BOB  &HAIR  PINS 

TAesf //o/a Setter 


Bait  Bob  Pint  for  Curlora 

FREE !  Send  penny  postcard  forpadc- 
et  of  Sta-Ritc  Pins:  Double-Dipped, 
Blend-Rite,  Ginnie-Lou  and  Para- 
mount. Instructions  for  holding  hair 
,  in  place  while  you  sleep  included.  State 
\ color  of  hair.  Sta-Ritc  Ginnie-Lou, 
Inc.,  Dept.  1 4-G,  Shelbyville,  III. 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


himself  in  the  musical  world,  first  as 
a  competent  violinist  in  the  Para- 
mount theater  pit  band,  and  then  as  a 
radio  orchestra  leader,  he  immediately 
began  his  unselfish  plan  to  mould 
Harry's  career. 

The  boy  didn't  fail  his  brother.  He 
first  attracted  attention  on  the  air 
with  a  solid,  swing  quintette  that 
played  garishly  titled  but  always 
original  tunes  Ray  composed.  Some 
of  them  were  "Twilight  in  Tur- 
key," "Powerhouse,"  "Toy  Trumpet," 
"Christmas  Night  In  Harlem,"  "Huck- 
leberry Duck." 

People  asked  him  how  in  the  world 
he  dreamed  up  such  wild  titles. 

"Maybe  I  ought  to  be  psycho- 
analyzed but  you  see  I  like  to  write 
about  strange  things.  Anyway  I  found 
the  novelty  tunes  caught  on.  I  wrote 
forty  ballads  but  no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them." 

Although  some  say  Ray  acts  ec- 
centric, he  really  is  a  practical  person. 
Wise  brother  Mark  drummed  that 
into  him  years  ago.  That  is  why  he 
organized  a  regular  dance  orchestra 
about  a  year  ago. 

|"~\  ANCE  bands  provide  a  substantial 
L-'  living,"  he  pointed  out,  "and  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  experiment 
with  less  commercial  ideas." 

Ray's  band,  featuring  singers  Clyde 
Burke,  Gloria  Hart  and  a  fine  set  of 
swing  and  sweet  instrumentalists,  is 
currently  clicking  on  Columbia  rec- 
ords, in  theaters,  one-night  stands  and 
college  proms. 

His  brother's  career  now  success- 
fully launched,  Mark  is  now  concen- 
trating exclusively  on  his  own.  He  is 
busy  conducting  three  top  CBS  shows, 
The  Hit  Parade,  We,  The  People,  and 
the  Helen  Hayes  series,  building  a 
dance  band  for  recording  work  and 
special  affairs,  and  planning  a  con- 
temporary American  music  concert  to 
be  held  in  Carnegie  Hall  next  Fall. 

Off  the  bandstand,  Mark  has  little 
time  for  himself.  His  wife  died  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  the  dual  role  of 
daddy-mother  to  three  children, 
Morton,  15,  Elaine,  13,  and  Sandra,  7, 
is  an  exhausting  one.  Mark  bought  a 
fourteen-room  estate  in  Kenilworth, 
L.  I.,  and  lives  there  with  the  chil- 
dren. In  town  he  has  a  large  studio 
apartment  just  around  the  corner 
from  CBS. 

When  he  gets  time  to  relax  he  sails 
a  forty-six-foot  yawl. 

"I  don't  know  much  about  boats," 
he  told  me,  "But  I  saw  Hepburn  in 
'The  Philadelphia  Story'  and  I  think 
my  boat  is  yar  too." 


OFF  THE  RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Bing  Crosby:  "Dolores"  and  "De 
Camptown  Races"  (Decca  3644).  A 
rhythmic  alliance  with  the  Merry  Macs 
makes  for  a  record  standout.  Bing  does 
a  brace  of  tunes  from  his  new  film 
"Road  to  Zanzibar"  (Decca  3636-3637) 
but  they  all  have  a  familiar  ring. 

Kay  Kyser:  "They  Met  in  Rio"  and 
"I  Yi,  Yi,  Yi,  Yi"  (Columbia  36003). 
Both  from  Zanuck's  technicolor  tribute 
to  South  America.  If  you  insist  on  the 
original,  get  Carmen  Miranda's  colorful 
Decca  album  which  has  tunes  from  the 
picture. 

Leo  Reisman:  "Jenny"  and  "This  Is 
New"  (Victor  27340).  From  "Lady  In 
The  Dark,"  the  biggest  musical  hit 
Broadway  has  seen  in  generations.  The 
Kurt  Weill-Ira  Gershwin  score  is  joy  to 
anyone's  ears.  If  you  want  a  complete 
set  of  tunes  buy  Gertrude  Lawrence's 
glamorous  Victor  album  or  Hildegarde's 
equally  smart  chore  for  Decca. 
•  Dick  Jurgens:  "My  Sister  and  I"  and 
"Pardon  Me  For  Falling  In  Love" 
(Okeh  6094).  Here's  a  sentimental 
ballad  based  on  a  Dutch  refugee  boy's 
diary,  backed  by  a  danceable  tune. 

Glenn  Miller:  "Stone's  Throw  From 
Heaven"  and  "I  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  In 
Harlem"  (Bluebird  11063).  Nicely  bal- 
anced and  up  to  the  Miller  standard. 

Guy  Lombardo:  "The  Band  Played 
On"  and  "You  Stepped  Out  Of  a 
Dream"  (Decca  3675).  This  old  tune 
was  nostalgically  revived  in  Jimmy 
Cagney's  "Strawberry  Blonde."  Now 
Lombardo  revives  it  and  puts  a  brand 
new  tune  on  the  reverse.  Senti- 
mentalists will  like  it. 

Freddy  Martin:  "Corn  Silk"  and  "Too 
Beautiful  to  Last"  (Bluebird  11050). 
This  band  is  still  tops  for  smooth 
tempos. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Woody  Herman:  "Blue  Flame"  and 
"Fur  Trappers  Ball"  (Decca  3643). 
Woody  couples  his  theme  with  a  howl- 
ing swing  session. 

Harry  James:  "Eli-Eli"  and  "A  Lit- 
tle Bit  of  Heaven"  (Columbia  35979). 
Here's  something  unusual  for  listening 
purposes.     Stirring  trumpet  work. 

Raymond  Scott:  "Evening  Star"  and 
"Blues  My  Girl  Friend  Taught  Me" 
(Columbia  35980).  Evidence  that  this 
year-old  band  contains  some  fine  in- 
strumentalists. 

Lionel  Hampton:  "Open  House"  and 
"Bogo  Joe"  (Victor  27341).  This  cor- 
ner's swing  favorite  of  the  month. 
Hampton's  vibraharp  work  is  tops. 


S^M&Zi 


SAMMIE  HILL — (and  that's  not  a  misprint,  it's  really  her  name) 
who  plays  Casino  on  NBC's  serial,  Home  of  the  Brave.  Many  proud 
fathers  have  been  disappointed  because  their  heirs  turned  out  to  be 
heiresses,  but  few  have  ever  taken  matters  in  hand  like  Samuel  J. 
Hill,  Sammie's  father.  He  already  had  a  Virginia,  an  Ann,  and  a 
Nancy  when  Sammie  was  born,  and  his  heart  was  set  on  a  boy.  But 
it  was  another  girl,  so  Samuel  J.  consoled  himself  by  naming  the 
infant  Sammie  Jane,  after  himself — the  Jane  being  the  nearest 
feminine  approach  to  his  own  middle  name  of  Jones.  Sammie  does 
all  right  for  herself  on  the  air,  so  her  masculine  name  can't  be  a 
handicap.    She    had    only    two    radio    jobs    before    her    present    role. 
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Are  Heroes  Born  or  Made? 


of 

Lindbergh 

andw 


The  reception  Lindbergh  received  upon  his  return  from  his 
conquest  of  the  North  Atlantic  will  go  down  in  history.  Over- 
night he  became  a  national  hero.  Upon  him  were  bestowed 
honor,  wealth,  high  position,  by  an  adoring  public.  Anne 
Morrow,  charming  daughter  of  one  of  America's  oldest  and 
wealthiest  families  became  his  bride. 

What  has  happened  since?  Did  Lindbergh  prove  equal  to 
the  greatness  thrust  upon  him? 

Does  he  still  hold  the  affection  of  the  public? 

Is  his  lovely  lady  still  as  happy  as  ever  at  the  choice  she 
made? 

You  have  probably  asked  yourself  these  and  many  other 
4questions  about  the  Lindberghs  and  now  you  can  determine 
"",  the  answers  for  yourself.  In  True  Story  for  July  is  a  deeply 
penetrating  article  titled  "The  Mystery  of  Lindbergh  and 
Anne,"  which  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  Lind- 
bergh, will  be  more  than  worth  your  while  to  read.  Take  no 
chances,  get  your  copy  today. 


*uaht  batt*oftk     k, 

Y?*t.  a  gTtm  l^,  ot  the  North  a* 


The  Spirit  of  St.   Louis 


*Y  on»  of  stress  he  j 

Because  in  a  ^  that  day  o  -  the ^ 

sneeredath.mPe  5odd  oday. 

ofthemall.A        sCoattal|5. 
as  its  title, 


>V  HUMAN  NATURE  DOES  NOT  CHANGE  but  con. 

ditions  and  influences  governing  human  life  change  end' 
lessly.  Because  True  Story  is  written  largely  by  its  readers  its 
pages  reflect  such  changes  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  taken 
place.  Physically  True  Story  keeps  pace.  Important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  July  issue.  It  has  been  revitalized, 
streamlined,  modernized  into  a  magazine  that  will  charm  you 
with  its  appearance,  thrill  you  with  its  contents.  Recognize  it  by 
its  gorgeous  cover  in  full  color.  Get  your  copy  today. 


July  Issue 
Now  On  Sale 


^J{ 


OVERFLOWING  WITH  HAPPINESS 

In  these  days  of  weep  and  the  world  weeps  with  yon, 
laugh  and  you  laugh  alone,  it  is  a  real  joy  to  read  a 
true  story  filled  to  overflowing  with  human  happiness. 
"From  This  Day  Forward"  is  about  a  boy,  a  girl,  a 
mother-in-law  and  an  old,  old  problem.  A  battle  in 
which  both  sides  win,  it  will  warm  your  heart  to  read 
it.  You  will  find  it  among  the  wealth  of  absorbing  true 
stories  and  helpful  departments  in  True  Story  for 
July,  on  sale  wherever  magazines  are  sold. 
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GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE! 

/£?$■?  jjB  Don't  let  tell-tale  gray  hair  put 
i  <^f   ~*   you  on  the  sideline  of  Life.  In  this 
/yj^l    """"•'    streamlined  business  and  social  world 
•     — you've  got  to  look  young! 

And  why  not?  Millions  of  men  and 
**      women  have  licked  the  handicap  of 
i  "\        Gray    Hair  —  quickly,    easily    and 
i ')  » V}      inexpensively. 

>i/ C"y  Right  today,  in  the  privacy  of 

your  room,  you  can  comb  through 
your  hair  a  color  that  will  take  years  off  your  appear- 
ance. Gradually,  you  can  give  your  hair  the  desired 
shade.  It  won't  rub  off,  wash  off,  change  the  texture  of 
your  hair  or  interfere  with  your  wave.  Your  friends 
will  never  guess. 

And  it's  so  easy.  Just  go  to  your  drug  or  department 
store  and  ask  for  a  bottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman  Gray 
Hair  Coloring  Preparation — just  as  millions  have  been 
doing  for  50  years.  Competent  medical  authorities  have 
pronounced  it  harmless.  No  skin  test  is  needed. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  look  YOUNG  I  Get  that 
Dottle  of  Mary  T.  Goldman's  today  I  It  has  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  Or,  if  you  want  further  proof,  clip  out 
the  coupon  below.  We'll  send  you  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  a  complete  test  kit  for  coloring  a  lock  snipped 
from  your  own  hair. 

Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  7620  Goldman  Bldg. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 

□  Black  □  Dark  Brown  □  Light  Brown 

□  Medium  Brown  D   Blonde  □  Auburn 

Name _ 

Address.- 

City Slate.-. 


SIMU  LATE  D 


DIAMOND   RINGS 


Just  lo  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage, 
ment  ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
CMNRE   DIAMOND   CO..  Dept.    957M  Jefferson.   Iowa 


LIPSTICK 

Stays  On— when  it's 

DON  JUAN 

.  .  .  stays  on  though  you 
eat,  smoke,  drink  or  kiss,  if 
used  as  directed.  Lasting- 
loveliness  for  your  lips  . . . 
natural  .  .  .  soft-looking, 
appealing  .  .  .  Not  smudgy 
or  smearing.  Young,  viva- 
cious, seductive  shades. 
Only  $1.00.  Rouge  and 
powder  to  match  $1.00 
each.  Large  trial  sizes  10<t. 


New  Shade! 

MILITARY 

RED 

..Real  Red  Red 

Exclusively 
DON  JUAN 

Try  it  Todayf 


AN 
APPROVED 
FIRST-AID 

KIT 


COOLING, 
SOOTHING 

pressing 

Send 

for        i 

FREE 
SAMPLE 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

for  SMALL  CUTS* SCRATCHES 

SUNBURN. MOSQUITO  BITES 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


ORIGINAL 


lames  P.  Ballard,  Inc., Dept.  M-7,St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Apply    Campho-  Phenique    Liquid    thtn    Campho- 
Phcnlqu*    Powder    to    cuts    for    best    rejulti. 
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Up  .  .  .  UP  .  .  .  and  away — " 

Red  cape  streaming  in  the  night 
wind,  Superman  winged  his  way 
through  the  darkness,  convinced  he 
had  hit  on  the  solution  to  the  mys- 
terious explosion.  Five  minutes  later, 
as  Clark  Kent,  he  sat  talking  to  the 
Melville  Chief  of  Police  at  head- 
quarters. Wasting  no  time,  he  laid  one 
of  the  four  inch  cylinders  on  the 
Chief's  desk  and  pried  off  the  top.  He 
picked  up  an  empty  ash  tray  and 
gently  poured  into  it  a  tiny  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  cylinder.  It  was  a  thin 
grayish-black  powder.  First  warning 
the  officer  to  stand  far  back,  Kent 
struck  a  match  and  dropped  it  in  the 
tray.  There  was  a  flash  and  a  roar  and 
the  room  shook  with  the  explosion. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  Kent 
turned  excitedly  to  his  companion: 

"Chief,  now  you  know.  There's 
enough  of  this  powder  in  each  of 
these  metal  cylinders  to  blow  a 
battleship  apart.  It's  the  most  power- 
ful explosive  I've  ever  seen — and  Hol- 
bein was  packing  it  inside  dolls !" 

"But  why,  Kent— why?" 

"That's  what  we  have  to  find  out — 
immediately.  That  explosion  in  the 
factory  must  have  been  caused  by 
someone's  setting  off  this  stuff  acci- 
dentally. Chief,  wait  for  me  here.  I've 
another  little  tour  of  inspection." 

Once  outside,  Clark  Kent  disap- 
peared and  again,  his  powerful  figure 
shrouded  in  protective  darkness, 
Superman  sped  to  Holbein's  house. 
He  landed  lightly  in  the  factory 
owner's  front  yard  and  looked  around. 
The  house  lay  in  total  darkness. 
Creeping  up  the  steps,  Superman  tried 
the  door.  It  was  locked  but  that 
meant  nothing  to  the  Man  of  Steel. 
Bracing  himself,  he  pressed  his  shoul- 
der hard  against  it.  Cracking  and 
splintering,  the  door  burst  open.  But 
the  house  was  empty.  It  echoed  and 
re-echoed  as  Superman  called  in  vain 
for  Lois  Lane.  He  was  about  to  give 
up  when  he  noticed  something: 

"Hold  on — there's  something  writ- 
ten on  the  table — written  with  a  lip- 
stick—'AM  ON  AN  ISLAND.'  She  left 
that  message  for  me — but  what 
island?" 

Desperately  hoping  that  the  Police 
Chief  might  give  him  some  clue,  he 
hurried  back  to  headquarters.  The 
officer  was  eager  to  cooperate.  Within 
an  hour,  he  was  able  to  assemble 
priceless  information:  the  airport  re- 
ported that  Holbein's  private  plane 
had  disappeared.  A  Coast  Guard  had 
seen  it,  minutes  later,  heading  out 
toward  the  small  ocean  island  owned 
by   the   doll  manufacturer. 

Superman  needed  no  more.  Outside, 
safe  from  curious  eyes,  he  sprang 
high  into  the  air.  With  the  speed  of 
a  whistling  bullet,  he  cut  through  the 
fog-bound  night.  But  even  as  he 
neared  the  ocean  hideaway,  Hans 
Holbein  and  his  helper,  Joe,  safe  on 
their  island,  listened  to  a  police  call 
on  a  powerful  short-wave  radio — 

"Marine  Division  421,  calling  all 
Coast  Guard  stations  and  police  boats 
—  reported  missing — Lois  Lane — 
L-A-N-E— height,  five  feet  four- 
weight,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds — 
black  hair,  brown  eyes — watch  all 
fishing  boats  and  private  planes — I 
will  repeat.  .  .  ." 

Joe  snapped  the  radio  off:  "Boss, 
we  gotta  get  rid  of  that  girl  and  I 
know  how  to  do  it.    The  barometer's 


fallin' — that  means  a  storm  comin' 
up — the  tide's  runnin'  out.  Come  on — 
we'll  put  her  in  a  rowboat  an'  let  her 
go — out  to  sea." 

Struggling  helplessly,  Lois  fought 
the  two  men  as  they  picked  her  up 
and  carried  her  out  to  the  beach. 
Bound  tightly,  she  lay  stretched  out 
on  the  bottom  of  the  small  rowboat  as 
they  set  it  adrift.  Moment  by  moment, 
the  high  wind  and  fast-ebbing  tide 
carried  the  boat  farther  out  to  sea. 

Long  minutes  later  Superman  found 
an  opening  in  the  low,  murky  ceiling 
of  the  sky.  As  he  looked  down,  he 
exclaimed  involuntarily: 

"Good  heavens — there's  a  boat — a 
small  rowboat — and  someone's  in  it. 
Look,  that  wave  almost  swamped  it! 
I  guess  I'd  better  get  down  there  and 
investigate." 

Fearlessly,  he  dove  deep  into  the 
angry  waters  and  began  swimming — 
"That  wave  capsized  the  boat — I  may 
not  be  able  to  find  whoever  was  in 
it— not  in  this  sea— faster— FASTER 
— Ahi  Here's  the  boat — but  there's  no 
sign  of  a  human  being — wait — what's 
that  bobbing  up  ahead?   It's  a  woman ! 

"Got  her!  Good  heavens — It's  Lois — 
Lois  Lane — half  drowned!  Well,  Mr. 
Holbein,  we'll  settle  with  you!" 

Like  a  giant  bird,  the  unconscious 
form  of  Lois  Lane  in  his  arms,  Super- 
man streaked  for  the  island.  De- 
positing her  gently  on  the  sand,  he 
ran  toward  the  small,  ramshackle 
shack.  But  Holbein  and  Joe  had  heard 
him  come.  When  Superman  smashed 
through  the  door,  the  doll  man  was 
standing  determinedly  beside  an  odd- 
looking  cabinet.  One  hand  held  a 
giant  electric  switch.  Voice  high  with 
rage  and  a  mad  hysteria,  Holbein 
shouted  at  his  pursuer: 

"Come  no  nearer — don't  touch  me ! 
You  have  stopped  a  great  work.  With 
my  powder  I  might  some  day  have 
ruled  the  universe!  One  pound  of  it 
would  level  a  great  city!  I  would  have 
ruled  the  land  and  ruled  the  sea! 

"But  now  it  is  too  late.  And  so,  we 
shall  die  together.  You  see  this 
switch.  Yes,  I  am  prepared — I  realized 
some  day  an  accident  might  happen — 
like  the  explosion  in  my  factory — an 
accident  that  would  put  the  police  on 
my  trail — and  so  I  prepared.  Buried 
deep  in  the  sand — all  over  the  island — 
are  hundreds  of  pounds  of  my  ex- 
plosive—electrical wires  lead  to  this 
switch.  I  will  throw  it — and  this 
island  and  you  and  I  and  Joe  will 
blow  up  into  a  million  fragments  and 
disappear  into  the  sea!" 

His  laughter  rose  maniacally  and 
then,  before  even  Superman  could 
reach  him,  the  hands  of  the  madman 
threw  the  switch.  But  just  as  the  first 
rumbles  of  the  explosion  began, 
Superman,  moving  with  a  speed 
matching  that  of  light,  was  in  the 
open  and  beside  the  still  unconscious 
Lois.  As  he  snatched  her  up,  the 
ground  opened  beneath  them.  Shield- 
ing her  from  the  rock  fragments  that 
bounded  harmlessly  off  him,  Super- 
man quickly  leaped  into  the  air.  High 
above,  he  turned  to  look  back  in  time 
to  see  the  island  and  the  mad  owner 
and  his  henchman  disappear  under 
the  sea.    

Don't  jail  to  get  the  August  issue  of 
Radio  Mirror  and  read  another  thrill- 
ing episode  in  the  life  of  Superman, 
living  symbol  of  Justice,  who 
triumphs  against  evil! 
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What's  New  From  Coast  to 
Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

sonally  at  benefits  for  patriotic,  relief 
and  welfare  agencies,  for  which  he 
is  in  great  demand.  "God  Bless 
America"  is  a  must  on  these  occasions, 
and  Roger  has  probably  sung  it  more 
times  than  any  other  radio  star  except 
Kate  Smith. 

Roger's  voice  was  trained  by  sev- 
eral well-known  teachers,  but  he 
taught  himself  stage  presence  by 
doing  door-to-door  selling  for  his 
family's  sign  and  printing  business. 
He's  still  their  star  salesman. 

Radio  sets,  mechanical  gadgets  and 
novelty  lamps  are  Roger's  hobby. 
Scattered  through  his  house  are  ten 
radio  sets,  all  in  working  condition, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to  1921. 
He's  married,  and  is  the  father  of  a 
year-old  son. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY— A  welcome 
newcomer  to  Salt  Lake's  station 
KDYL  is  Edwin  Oliver  Letson,  who 
took  no  time  at  all  to  have  everyone 
calling  him  just  plain  Ed.  He's  both 
a  singer  and  a  newscaster,  and  equally 
good  at  either  job. 

ED  got  into  radio  the  long  way 
around.  He  was  born  in  Enid,  Okla- 
homa, and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1927  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. He  always  loved  to  sing,  and 
had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  but  after  col- 
lege he  knew  it  could  be  better,  so 
he  went  to  New  York  and  studied 
music  there.  His  lessons  led  to  en- 
gagements with  the  Radio  City  Music 
Hall  chorus  and  on  the  Rudy  Vallee 
hour.  But  Ed  was  practical,  and  knew 
he  couldn't  just  go  on  studying  music 
without  earning  money  too.  Besides, 
he  wanted  to  get  married. 

So  when  funds  ran  low  and  pros- 
pects in  New  York  were  bleak,  he 
returned  to  Oklahoma  and  took  up 
banking.  For  ten  years  he  worked, 
first  in  a  bank  and  later  as  bank  ex- 
aminer, hoping  for  the  day  when  he 
could  quit  and  earn  his  living  by 
singing.  One  day  in  1936  he  heard 
about  an  announcer's  job  that  was 
open  on  a  station  in  Hutchison, 
Kansas,  and  although  he  wasn't  an 
announcer,  he  applied  under  the 
name  of  Eddie  Oliver,  and  was  hired. 

Two  years  later  station  KFAB  in 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  asked  him  to  work 
for  them,  and  by  this  time  Ed  thought 
he  was  secure  enough  in  his  new  pro- 
fession to  drop  the  Eddie  Oliver  name 
and  use  his  real  one.  Last  January 
KDYL  wanted  a  good  announcer  who 
could  also  sing,  and  persuaded  Ed  to 
pack  up  and  move  west  to  the  banks 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Music  lovers 
welcomed  a  tenor  with  such  a  wide 
tonal  range,  and  the  thousands  of 
listeners  to  newscasts  admired  his 
smooth,  friendly  type  of  delivery,  so 
different  from  many  announcers' 
harsh  bark. 

Ed's  happily  married  to  the  girl  he 
met  in  college,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Sydney,  12,  and  Frank,  8. 
Sydney  says  she's  going  to  be  an 
artist,  but  Frank  feels  that  he  may 
take  up  radio — 'way  up,  because  he 
wants  to  be  an  aviator  as  well.  Ed  is 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
where  he  finds  time  to  be  a  soloist  in 
the  choir. 
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INTERNAL  BATHS  END 
YEARS  OF  DISTRESS 

Baffled  at  47 — Feels  Like  a  Young  Man  at  77 


Imagine  how  thrilling  it  must  be  for  a  man,  feeling  half-sick,  half-alive  for  years, 

suddenly  to  find  himself  restored  to  new  happiness  and  vitality.     How  wonderful 

he  must  feel  to  realize  at  last  he  may  be  able  to  say  good-bye  to  the  headaches, 

biliousness,  sluggishness,  that  all-in  feeling,  due  to  chronic  constipation  suffered 

through  many  years. 

But  such  a  man  was  Leopold  Aul,  and 

as  explained  in  his  own  words:  "One  day 

when  I  was  feeling  especially  bad  and 

as  nervous  as  a  cat,  I  met  an  old  friend 

of  mine.     He  noticed  how  fagged  out  I 

looked  and  how  rapidly  I  seemed  to  be 

aging.     'Why  don't  you  take  Internal 

Baths?'    he   asked,    'they    did    wonders 

for  me.'" 


What  Is  An  Internal 
Bath? 

Thereupon  Mr.  Aul  began  investi- 
gating Internal  Baths.  He  found  a 
bona-fide  Internal  Bath  to  be  the 
administration  into  the  lower  intes- 
tine of  pure  warm  water — Nature's 
greatest  cleansing  agent  —  to  which 
is  added  J.B.L.  Cleansing  Powder. 
Through  the  use  of  the  J.B.L.  Cas- 
cade four  quarts  of  the  cleansing 
solution  may  be  sent  gently  swirling 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
colon.  In  fifteen  minutes  your  im- 
pacted colon  is  thoroughly  cleansed 
of  its  whole  foul  mass;  the  putre- 
fying, delayed  waste  is  loosened  and 
washed  away.  Often  the  relief  is 
immense  —  often  a  new  sense  of 
vigor  and  well-being  sweeps  over 
you. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Aul  did  buy  a 
J.B.L.  Cascade.  It  proved  a  turning 
point  in  his  life.  Gone,  according 
to  his  testimony,  was  the  worry  and 
distress  that  had  hitherto  over- 
shadowed his  whole  life,  sapped  his 
ambition. 

Send  for  This 

Free  Booklet 

Investigate  yourself  the  merits  of 
Internal  Bathing.  Simply  fill  in  and 
mail  this  coupon  and  receive,  abso- 
lutely FREE,  your  copy  of  "Why  We 
Should  Bathe  Internally."  This  in- 
structive 24-page  booklet  may  open 
your  eyes  to  many  surprising  facts 
about  constipation  and  its  many 
attributed  ills;  reveals,  too,  how 
many  thousands  of  Internal  Bathers 
have  gained  new  health  and  vigor 
through  this  di'ugless  treatment. 


Read  Mr.  AuVs  Astounding  Letter 

"I  am  now  77  years  young,  have  owned  a  Cascade  for 
over  thirty  years.  When  I  first  started  using  the  J.B.L. 
Cascade  I  was  a  victim  of  constipation  and  at  my  wits' 
end  as  to  what  to  do  about  it.  Tried  most  everything 
that  was  recommended  and  prescribed  for  me  for 
years  without  results.  I  now  feel  that  Internal  Bath- 
ing was  responsible  for  bringing  back  my  health  and 
for  keeping  it  ever  since.  I  use  the  Cascade  occa- 
sionally now,  but  I  would  not  part  with  it  for  $1,000. 
Have  sincerely  recommended  it  to  everyone  suffering 
from  the  ill  effects  of  constipation." 

Leopold  Aul 

1505  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


I  wouid  like  to  thank  you  kindly  for  your   letter  of 

Dec.    7th  and   the  interest   which   you   showed   in   my 

case. 

I  have  used  the  Cascade  for  a  little  over  a  month  now 

and  feel  like  a  different  person.     My  husband  has  also 

received  great  benefit  from  it.     I  do  regret  that  I  did 

not  hear  of  the  Cascade  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Roylance 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Waterford,  N.  Y. 


Upon  receiving  my  Cascade  I  followed  directions  closely. 
I  have  used  it  for  a  little  over  a  month  and  have  al- 
ready found  it  to  be  very  helpful.  I  wish  every  person 
who  is  being  troubled  with  constipation  could  afford  to 
own  a  Cascade.  To  me  it  is  a  big  asset.  It  is  helping 
me  and  I  know  it  would  help  them. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Turnau 

215  Irving  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio 


I  would  not  take  ten  times  the  price  for  it.  Don't 
see  how  I  ever  got  along  without  a  J.B.L.  Cascade 
My  health  is  much  better  and  still  improving.  I  was 
terribly  constipated,  nervous,  bloated,  etc.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  Cascade  has  helped  me  from 
the  very  first.  I  thoroughly  enjoy  it  now  and  am 
enjoying  my  meals — everything  tastes  so  good. 
Mrs.  Roy  Brown,  c/0  A.  Fiske 
3929  Bronson  Blvd..  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


MAIL  YOUR  COUPON  TODAY 

Tyrrell's  Hygienic   Institute,   Inc. 
152  West  65th  Street.  Dept.    1071 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
illustrated  book  on  intestinal  ills  and  the 
proper  use  of  the  famous  Internal  Bath— 
"Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally." 


Name 
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How  We  Met 


homely,  attractive  face. 

"What  do  you  think?  Beautiful 
music,  a  beautiful  girl  in  my  arms. 
What  more  could  any  man  ask  for?" 

I  blushed.  It  was  the  first  time  any 
man  had  ever  said  anything  of  that 
kind  to  me,  and  I  didn't  know  how 
to  answer.  "You  don't  really  mean 
that,"  I  murmured. 

He  stopped  smiling.  "Yes,"  he  said 
slowly,  "I  do.  You're  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  I've  ever  met.  And  I  never 
thought  I'd  be  saying  that  to  .  .  .  my 
best  friend's  fiancee." 

"Hal — "  I  wanted  to  tell  him  about 
my  deception  now,  but  the  words 
wouldn't  come.  At  last  I  stammered, 
"But  Hal,  I  don't  belong  to  Jerry. 
I'm  not  his  fiancee!" 

His  face  hardened.  "Then  Jerry's 
due  for  an  awful  let-down.  He  cer- 
tainly thinks  you  do.  And  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  that's  all  that  counts." 

Desperately,  I  leaned  across  the 
table. 

"Hal,  there's  something  I  have  to 
tell  you." 

"Never  mind,  let's  forget  it."  His 
tone  had  become  sharp  and  curt. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back.  I  tried 
to  hold  him.  "Please  listen.  Earlier 
tonight,  you  made  a  mistake — " 

" — and  since  I've  been  holding  you 
in  my  arms,  I've  come  darn  near 
making  another.  Come  on,  let's  get 
out  of  here." 

He  got  up,  stepped  quickly  around 
and  helped  me  up.  My  coach-and- 
four  so  quickly  had  turned  back  into 
a  pumpkin !  Silently,  I  followed  him 
out  and  waited  while  he  picked  up 
our  wraps.  I  sat  huddled  in  a  corner 
of  the  seat  during  the  drive  home. 
The  hard,  white  look  on  Hal's  face 
settled  more  deeply.  Not  once  did  he 
speak  or  look  at  me.  I  wondered  if 
the  happiness  I  had  felt  sing  in  me  for 
so  short  a  time  was  worth  this  misery. 


(Continued  from  page  21) 

I  was  lost.  I  couldn't  blame  Hal,  but 
each  time  I  began  an  explanation  the 
words  choked  in  my  throat. 

Then  we  were  in  front  of  our  house. 
Hal  walked  with  me  up  to  the  porch. 
I  fumbled  with  my  key,  and  despair- 
ingly looked  up  at  Hal: 

"Well,  here  we  are." 

His  set  features  didn't  relax. 

"Yeah — here  we  are." 

I  couldn't  let  him  go.  I  had  to  find 
some  chink  in  his  armor. 

"Hal,  I  want  to  .  .  ." 

But  he  wouldn't  let  me  finish. 

"I  know.  You  want  to  thank  me  for 
a  very  lovely  evening.  Well,  there's 
no  need  to  lie  about  it.  Grace,  if 
there's  anything  I  despise  it's  a  liar 
and  a  cheat. 

"There  aren't  many  men  around  like 
Jerry,  and  he  hates  a  cheat  as  much 
as  I  do.  Just  remember  that.  Now 
you'd  better  go  inside  before  I  say 
anything  else  I'm  sorry  for." 

The  door  was  open.  How  could  I 
answer  him?  Cinderella  had  waited 
too  long. 

"I  don't  suppose  there'd  be  any  use 
in  my  explaining  now?"  And  I  won- 
dered if  he  had  noticed  the  tears  in 
my  voice.  But  he  had  already  started 
down  the  walk. 

"Not  the   slightest.    Good   night." 

I  stood  still  and  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  seemed  to  swim  into  each 
other.  He  was  going  and  I  was  doing 
nothing  to  stop  him.  But  I  could  never 
retreat  back  into  the  dull,  clay- 
touched  world  I  had  known.  Hal  was 
life  and  love  and  escape  and  I  was 
losing  him.  I  threw  away  every  re- 
straining impulse.  Pleadingly,  I  called 
after  him: 

"Hal,  wait  a  minute.  Come  back, 
please." 

Still  stubborn,  still  unbending,  his 
gruff  reply  gave  me  no  encourage- 
ment: 


ANSWERS   TO   "ARE  YOU    REALLY   IN    LOVE?" 


Give  yourself  ten  points  for  each 
the  correct  ones  given  here.     The 

1.  No.  (If  you  have  a  sense  of  strain,  of  not 
being  entirely  at  ease  with  him,  there's 
something  wrong.  He  may  have  dazzled 
you — but  there's  no  real  dent  in  your 
heart!) 

2.  No. 

3.  Yes.  (Love  does  something  to  your  looks 
that   even   strangers   notice!) 

4.  (a)   Yes.      (b)    No. 

5.  No.  (When  you're  really  in  love  you  can't 
concentrate.) 

6.  No. 

7.  (a)  Yes.  (You  want  to  share  such  knowl- 
edge  with    him.) 

(bj    No.      (If   you   tell    him    at   all    it  will    be 
in     an    off-hand    way — because     First    Love 
doesn't    seem    important    now.) 
(c)    Yes. 

8.  Yes.      (If  there's  no  thrill  in  just  being  with 
him,    unless    there    is    Ardent    Woo — it's    in- 
fatuation.) 
Yes! 

(a)    Yes. 
Yes! 

(a)    Yes. 
No. 
(a)   Yes 


9. 

10. 

I  I, 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


(b)    No. 
(b)   No. 


(b)    No. 
No.    (You're    too    excited    .    .    .   too    many 
things  to  think  over.) 
(a)     Yes.      (Because     you     have     to     con- 


of  your  answers  that  corresponds  to 
n  find  your  own  "love  rating"  below. 

sider  what  he   likes.) 
(b)    No. 

17.  Yes.  (Girls  in  love  get  a  sudden  Do- 
mestic   Eye.) 

18.  (a)  Yes.  (That's  the  way  Love  is  .  .  .) 
(b)    No. 

19.  No.  (If  a  girl  is  not  playing  at  being 
in  love,  her  dreams  become  decidedly 
practical.) 

20.  Yes.  (You  feel  generous  towards  the 
whole  world!) 

21.  (a)  No.  (b)  No.  (Sure  sign  he  bores 
you.) 

22.  Yes. 

23.  Yes.      (And   how!) 

24.  (a)    Yes.      (b)    No. 

25.  No!  (You're  too  tingly  and  alive  to 
wake   up  feeling   your   everyday  self.) 


The    highest    possible    score    is   350.     If   you 
have  it,  that  is  Love.    Grade  A  and  undiluted! 

If  your  score   is   between: 
320  and   350...  Call   it  "L-o-v-e." 
300   and   320 ...    Romance — Grade    B. 
250   and    300.  ...  Passing   fancy. 
200   and   250...    Very    passingl 
100   and   200.  .  .    A   breezy  whim. 

0   and    100...    Skip     it — and     start     looking 
around    again! 
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"What  do  you  want?" 

But  I  wouldn't  stop  now,  "I  can't 
let  you  go  away  like  this,  believing 
what  you  do  .  .  ." 

"You  lied  to  me  about  Jerry  and 
yourself,  didn't  you?" 

Blindly,  I  went  on.  "Yes,  but  .  .  ." 

Again  he  stopped  me.  "That's  all 
I  wanted  to  know." 

L_j  E  was  back  on  the  porch  beside  me. 
'  '  I  faced  him  squarely  and  placed 
my  hands,  imploringly,  on  his  arms. 
The  moon  held  us  in  an  eerie  sort  of 
spotlight  and  the  street  was  wrapped 
in  the  heavy  silence  of  sleep.  And  I, 
driven  by  a  mass  of  mixed,  swirling 
emotions,  fear  and  love  and  despera- 
tion, held  tight  to  the  man  who 
thought  I  was  a  liar  and  a  cheat.  But 
I  had  felt  his  arms  tremble  when  I 
touched  them. 

He  must  have  seen  the  longing  in 
my  eyes,  he  must  have  felt  the  tingle, 
the  anticipation  in  my  fingertips  be- 
cause, suddenly,  he  bent  low — 

"Darling,  darling — here's  what  I've 
been  wanting  to  do  ever  since  I  first 
held  you  in  my  arms — " 

He  kissed  me.  His  lips  were  hard 
and  unyielding  but  they  burned  deep 
into  mine  and  time  stopped  for  me. 
How  long  he  held  me  I  do  not  know. 
I  thought  I  had  won,  but  I  was 
wrong.  I  opened  my  eyes.  The  moon 
was  still  there.  The  street  still  slept. 
But  Hal's  face  was  tight  and  bitter 
with  fury. 

"Well,  are  you  satisfied  now?"  He 
bit  out  the  words  grimly.  "You  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  we're  both  a 
couple  of  cheats." 

Stricken  and  wordless,  I  waited  for 
him  to  go  on.  But  before  he  could, 
the  half-open  door  swung  wide.  It 
was  Grace,  and  her  smile  told  me  that 
she  had  seen  me  in  Hal's  arms. 

"Nice  going,  children." 

Hal  was  embarrassed  and,  fum- 
blingly,  tried  to  apologize. 

"Sis,"  I  stammered  out,  "we  didn't 
see  you  .  .  ." 

"How  could  you?  You  were  so 
wrapped  up  in  each  other." 

Poor  Hal,  he  was  so  worried  that 
my  sister  might  get  the  wrong  impres- 
sion about  me!  "Miss  Anderson,  I 
know  what  you  think  but  that  kiss 
was  my  own  idea.  It  wasn't  Grace's 
fault  at  all." 

Grace's  eyes  were  wide  with  aston- 
ishment. She  looked  unbelievingly 
at  Hal. 

"  'Grace's  fault?'  Do  you  mean  that 
she  hasn't  told  you?" 

"Told  me  what?" 

My  heart  danced.  We'd  make  Hal 
understand!  I  laughed  and  he  turned 
to  look  at  me,  bewildered,  as  I  said: 

"He  wouldn't  let  me,  Grace." 

"Grace?"  Now  he  was  hopelessly 
confused.  He  couldn't  understand 
why  we  were  both  giggling  so  shame- 
lessly. "Say,  will  somebody  please 
set  me  straight?" 

The  masquerade,  which  had  brought 
me  so  close  to  disaster,  was  over.  I 
asked  Grace  to  leave  us.  I  had  a  lot 
of  explaining  to  do.  As  the  door  shut 
behind  her,  I  whispered: 

"Well,  Hal,  in  the  first  place,  as 
I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  all  eve- 
ning, I'm  not  Grace.    I'm  Jean — " 

He  didn't  let  me  say  any  more.  And 
this  time  his  lips  were  not  hard  and 
unyielding.  I  had  been  afraid  of  love. 
But  I  was  afraid  no  more. 
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•  So  many  women  who  prize  that  gra- 
cious air  of  poise  and  charm,  have 
made  Modess  their  sanitary  napkin. 

•  For  poise  depends  so  much  on  com- 
fort— and  Modess  is  a  miracle  of  com- 
fort. Inside  the  snowy  surgical  gauze 
covering  of  every  Modess  pad  is  a 
filler  so  downy  and  soft  we  call  it 
"fluff."  This  airy  fluff"  filler  is  very 


different  from  the  filler  found  in  most 
other  napkins. 

•  That's  why  there's  nothing  like 
Modess  for  comfort!  And  Modess  is 
wonderfully  safe,  too.  Read  why  in 
the  pamphlet  inside  every  Modess 
package.  Buy  Modess  at  your  favorite 
store.  It  costs  only  2()i  for  a  box  of 
twelve  napkins. 
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Its  Chesterfield 

. . .  the  cooler,  better-tasting,  definitely  milder  cigarette  ^Sl 

Join  up  with  the  satisfied  smokers  the  country  over 
and  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  Chesterfield's  right 
combination  of  the  world's  best  cigarette  tobaccos. 
Chesterfield's  exclusive  blend  gives  you  a  balance 
of  mildness  and  taste  in  just  the  way  you  want  it. 
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Copyright  1941,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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•  Put  comfort  on  your  shopping  list.  Write  down  the  name 
"Modess."" 

•  You'll  soon  appreciate  the  difference  Modess  Sanitary  Nap- 
kins can  make  in  your  comfort.  For  inside  the  snowy  white 
surgical  gauze  covering  of  Modess  is  a  filler  so  airy-light,  and 
downy-soft  that  we've  named  it  "fluff."  Fluff  is  very  different 
from  the  filler  found  in  most  other  napkins. 

•  And  because  fluff  is  so  soft  and  gentle,  there's  nothing  quite 
like  Modess  for  comfort.  You'll  find  Modess  is  wonderfully  safe, 
too!  Read  whv  in  the  pamphlet  inside  every  Modess  package. 
You  can  buy  Modess  at  your  favorite  store.  It  costs  only  20^ 
for  a  box  of  twelve  napkins. 
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HEARTS  WILL  SKIP.,  if  your  Smile  is  Right! 


Smiles  gain  sparkle  when  gums 
are  healthy.  Help  keepyour  gums 
firmer  with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

COMPLIMENTS  and  popularity— a  sol- 
itaire for  your  finger— phone  calls, 
dances  and  dates.  Even  without  great 
beauty  they're  yours  to  win  and  possess. 
Just  bring  your  smile  to  its  sparkling  best 
and  eyes  and  hearts  will  open  to  you! 

Beauty,  you  know,  is  only  smile  deep. 
A  sparkling  smile  lights  the  plainest 
face— lends  it  priceless  charm.  Without 
one,  the  loveliest  face  is  shadowed!  Help 


your  smile.  Never  forget— a  smile,  to  be 
sparkling  and  attractive,  depends  largely 
on  firm,  healthy  gums. 

If  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush 
—make  a  date  to  see  your  dentist  imme- 
diately. You  may  not  be  in  for  serious 
trouble— but  let  your  dentist  make  the 
decision. 

Very  likely  he'll  tell  you  your  gums 
are  weak  and  tender  because  today's 
soft,  creamy  foods  have  robbed  them  of 
work  and  exercise.  And,  like  thousands 
of  modern  dentists  today,  he  may  very 
likely  suggest  "the  healthful  stimulation 


of  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  and  massage." 
Use  Ipana  and  Massage 

Ipana  not  only  cleans  teeth  thoroughly 
but,  with  massage,  it  is  especially  de- 
signed to  aid  the  gums  to  healthy  firm- 
ness. Each  time  you  brush  your  teeth 
massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums.  That  invigorating  "tang"— exclu- 
sive with  Ipana  and  massage— means  cir- 
culation is  quickening  in  the  gum  tissues 
—helping  gums  to  healthier  firmness. 

Get  an  economical  tube  of  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  today.  Help  keep  your  smile 
charming,  attractive,  winning. 


A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  BEAUTY!" 

Beauty  Experts  of  23  out  of  24  leading  magazines  agree 

Yes,  of  the  nation's  foremost  beauty  editors,  representing 
24  leading  magazines,  23  agreed  that  a  sparkling  smile  is 
a  woman's  most  precious  asset. 

"Even  a  plain  girl,"  they  said,  "takes  on  charm  and 
^•/  glamour  if  her  smile  is  bright  and  lovely.  No  woman  can 

be  really  beautiful  if  her  smile  is  dull  and  lifeless." 
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*  RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   MIHHOR 


FIRST 


Why  must  all  radio  humor  consist 
of  verbal  custard  pie  throwing?  When 
I  was  very  young,  I  used  to  think  I 
was  pretty  witty  when  I  addressed  my 
friends  as  "Hi,  pie  face,"  or  "Hello, 
ugly."  And  now  comedians  get  paid 
for  being  either  insulting  or  insulted. 

The  Jack  Benny  program,  for  ex- 
ample, is  now  just  a  series  of  slams 
at  our  Jack.  I'm  all  a-gag  every  time 
I  hear  it. 

Little  Charlie  earns  his  pennies  by 
insulting  Edgar  and  his  guests.  You'd 
think  he  could  find  something  a  little 
funnier,  wooden  you? — Marion  Good- 
win, Andover,  New  York. 

SECOND 

In  order  to  avoid  missing  some  of 
my  favorite  programs,  I  made  a  list 
cataloguing  each  day,  station  and 
time.  A  discarded  framed  picture  was 
the  solution  for  hanging  the  list  on 
the  wall  near  the  radio.  The  back  of 
the  frame  is  easily  removed  so  changes 
can  be  made  in  the  list.  It  is  not  con- 
spicuous and  is  quickly  read. — Mrs. 
Lyman  P.  Weld,  Longmont,  Colo. 

THIRD 

While  I  realize  Information  Please 
is  a  top  ranking  program,  and  that  all 
those  on  the  "board  of  experts"  know 
just  about  everything  put  to  them, 
I  cannot  see  that  it  helps  the  listening 
audience  with  real  worthwhile  in- 
formation. 

Most  of  the  questions  offer  listeners 
nothing  more  than  a  "show-off"  of  the 
experts'  ability  to  do  complicated, 
quirky  deducing.  Maybe  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  feel  they  should  offer  more  real, 
helpful  information,  such  as  history, 
current  events,  lexicography  and  cor- 
rect grammar,  instead  of  all  the 
asinine  nursery  rhymes  and  hidden 
Shakespearean  passages.  —  Helen 
Wickert,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOURTH 

On    our    so-called    "True-to-Life" 

dramas,  over  the  air,  we  seem  to  be 

having  an  epidemic  of  people  holding 

long    conversations   with   their    con- 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


NOTICE 

Because  of  space  requirements,  RADIO 
MIRROR  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its 
What  Do  You  Want  To  Say?  contest  depart- 
ment. The  editors  want  to  thank  readers  for 
their  contributions.  They  invite  further  letters 
of  criticism  and  comment  from  you,  to  be 
submitted  to  this  magazine  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  receive  no  payment  for 
their  publication,  but  are  offered  merely  for 
their  general   interest  to  the   radio    public 


Guard 


your  Charm  all  Day 

with  quick,  convenient  Mum 


WHAT  IS  MUM  ?  Mum  is  a  creamy  deodorant 
that  prevents  underarm  odor  without  stopping 
perspiration.  So  soothing  you  can  use  it  im- 
mediately after  underarm  shaving. 


IN  A  HURRY  ?  Mum's  speed  is  a  marvelous 
help.  Use  it  even  after  dressing.  Mum  in  your 
purse  or  desk  means  quick  protection  for 
impromptu  invitations— surprise  dates. 


HELPS  BATH  FRESHNESS  LAST.  Even  the  most 
glorifcus  bath  can't  prevent  risk  of  offending. 
A  quick  dab  of  Mum  under  each  arm  pro- 
tects charm  all  day  or  all  evening  long. 


MUM  HELPS  SOCIALLY.  What  use  is  your  most 
glamorous  make-up,  your  loveliest  frock,  if 
underarm  odor  is  a  constant  threat?  Play 
safe !  Guard  charm  every  day— with  Mum. 


Prevent  underarm  odor— make  a  daily  habit  of  Mum! 


YOUR  CLOTHES,  your  hats  and  your 
cosmetics.  How  careful  you  are  to 
choose  the  alluring  line,  the  smartest 
style,  the  most  flattering  shades  to  en- 
hance your  attractiveness.  But  are  you  as 
careful  about  choosing  your  deodorant— 
the  safeguard  of  your  daintiness  and 
popularity? 

Why  take  chances  with  your  job— risk 
popularity— when  Mum  is  so  quick,  so 
safe,  so  sure.  One  quick  dab  of  creamy 
Mum  under  each  arm  after  your  bath- 
even  after  you're  dressed— and  your  charm 
is  protected  all  day  or  all  evening. 

Ask  for  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today. 
See  if  Mum's  convenience,  Mum's  speed. 
Mum's  effectiveness  don't  give  you  greater 
protection,  a  greater  confidence. 


SO  HANDYI  Only  30  seconds  are  needed 
to  smooth  on  Mum,  yet  it  guards  bath- 
freshness  all  day  or  all  evening. 

DEPENDABLEI  Mum  is  sure—  prevents  risk 
of  offending— does  not  stop  perspiration. 

SAFEI  Harmless  to  skin.  Use  it  right  after 
underarm  shaving— after  you're  dressed. 
It  won't  injure  fabrics,  says  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Laundering. 


FOR  SANITARY  NAPKINS-Thousands  of 
women  use  Mum  for  this  important  purpose. 
Try  safe,  dependable  Mum  this  way,  too! 


Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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ONE  NIGHT  after  the  other,  Kate 
Smith  and  Jack  Benny  both 
celebrated  their  tenth  anniver- 
saries in  radio.  Kate's  party  was  in 
New  York,  at  the  Astor  Hotel,  Jack's 
was  in  Hollywood,  at  the  Biltmore 
Bowl,  and  both  of  them  were  fancy 
social  affairs. 

CBS  gave  Kate  a  reception  and 
dance  after  her  Friday-night  broad- 
cast, while  Jack  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  dinner  thrown  by  NBC. 
Speeches  were  almost  non-existent  at 
Kate's  party,  very  plentiful  at  Jack's, 
but  there  was  very  little  solemnity  at 
either.  All  of  radio's  comedians  who 
broadcast  from  Hollywood  were  at 
the  Biltmore  to  honor  Jack  with 
good-natured,  kidding  insults.  Said 
Bob  Hope,  "I'm  very  happy  to  be  here 
at  this  publicity  stunt.  Benny's  my 
favorite  among  the  older  comedians." 
Fibber  McGee  asked  Molly  how  long 
they'd  been  on  the  air,  and  Molly 
answered,  "Fifteen  years."  "What 
did  NBC  ever  give  us  on  our  tenth 
anniversary?"  Fibber  asked  disgust- 
edly. Molly  replied,  "They  started 
signing  our  contracts  with  ink." 

Jack  was  the  only  comedian  present 
who  made  no  attempt  to  be  funny. 
His  little  speech  of  thanks  was  quiet 
and  heart-felt. 

*  *        * 

Yes,  Bess  Johnson  loves  to  ride 
horseback — but  last  month  she  was 
doing  her  dramatic  broadcasts  from  a 
wheel  chair  because  she  departed 
from  a  horse's  back  rather  too  sud- 
denly. Bess  says  bitterly,  "You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water — and  drown  him, 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  if  he's  the 
one  I  was  riding." 

•  *        • 

Ezra  Stone's  status  in  the  draft  still 
has  his  sponsors  worried.  He'll  be 
able  to  stay  with  the  Aldrich  Family 
show  until  July   10,  when  it  takes  a 


Molly  McGee  and  her  Fibber 
were  among  the  comedians  who 
came    to    congratulate    Benny. 

four-week  vacation.  After  that — well, 
Henry  Aldrich  may  be  in  the  army. 

*  *        » 

National  defense  is  the  reason  The 
Amazing  Mr.  Smith  has  to  go  off  the 
air  late  in  June.  It's  sponsored  by  a 
company  that  makes  tin  cans  for  beer, 
and  metal  is  getting  so  precious  it 
can't  be  used  for  that  frivolous  pur- 
pose any  more.  Hence  there  isn't 
much  point  in  having  a  radio  program 
to  advertise  things  you  can't  make  or 
sell.  The  Amazing  Mr.  Smith  may  be 
snapped  up  by  another  sponsor, 
though.  .  .  .  Keenan  Wynn,  who  plays 
Mr.  Smith,  became  a  papa  the  other 
day — a  son,  and  his  first  child.  This 
makes  Ed  Wynn  a  grandfather,  but  he 
tells  everyone,  politely  but  firmly,  not 
to  call  him  that. 

*  *        * 

The  no-applause  rule  on  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall  has  been  broken  just  twice 
since  the  show  first  went  on  the  air. 
The  first  person  to  break  it  was  the 
big  boss  himself,  J.  L.  Kraft,  president 
of  the  sponsoring  company.  He  got 
carried  away  with  enthusiasm  one 
night  by  the  banter  between  Bing 
Crosby  and  some  Boy  Scout  guests, 
and  clapped  before  he  remembered. 
The  second  time  the  rule  was  broken 
was  on  Alec  Templeton's  guest  ap- 
pearance. His  rendition  of  the  show's 
theme  song,  "Hail,  KMH,"  was  so 
good  the  audience  couldn't  keep  from 
applauding. 

By     DAN     SENSENEY 


Fred  Waring's  press-agent,  Hilda 
Cole,  became  the  mother  of  twin  girls 
— and  promptly  named  one  of  them 
Freddie,  after  the  boss. 

*  *       * 

Maudie's  Diary,  a  half -hour  comedy 
drama  based  on  the  "Maudie"  char- 
acter you  may  have  read  about  in 
magazines,  will  replace  Your  Mar- 
riage Club  in  August. 

*  *  * 
Congratulations  to  the  Inner  Sanc- 
tum chill-and-shiver  programs  on 
NBC  Sunday  nights.  They  started  out 
with  a  good  idea,  floundered  around 
a  while,  and  now  have  settled  down 
to  being  really  clever  and  exciting. 
Tune  one  of  them  in  and  have  yourself 
a  scare  to  cool  you  off  on  a  hot  sum- 
mer night. 

*       *       * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— Dick  Pitts, 
WBT's  Hollywood  Reporter,  agrees 
with  old  Bill  Shakespeare  that  one 
man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
Dick  has  played  so  many  himself,  in 
his  twenty-nine  years  that  he  makes 
an  ideal  news -gatherer  and  a  superb 
critic  of  motion  pictures  and  their 
stars.  He  knows  what  a  ditch-digger 
enjoys  on  the  screen,  and  what  a  com- 
mercial artist  would  like,  because  he's 
been  both.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
can  criticize  a  movie  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  engineer's  assistant  or  an 
actor. 

Dick  is  on  WBT  twice  a  week  at 
5:15  in  the  afternoon.  Broadcasting 
is  just  one  of  his  jobs;  the  other  is 
being  the  motion  picture,  art,  drama 
and  music  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  a  post  he  has  held  success- 
fully for  the  past  seven  years. 

Back  in  1930,  Dick  got  his  first  taste 
of  radio  when  he  wrote,  directed  and 
acted  in  radio  dramas  by  the  dozens. 
But  drama  had  claimed  him  long  be- 
fore that — at   {Continued  on  page  6) 
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If  someone  told  you  that  you 
were  guilty  of  halitosis  (bad 
breath),  you'd  probably  feel  humili- 
ated beyond  words. 

Unfortunately,  friends  do  not  tell 
you  . . .  the  subject  is  too  delicate.  So 
you  go  blindly  on,  perhaps  offending 
needlessly.  Remember,  halitosis  is  one 
of  the  commonest  and  most  offensive 
conditions  which  anyone  may  have. 
Every  woman  should  realize  this 
threat  and  do  something  about  it. 
Clever  ones  do  so  and  their  reward 
is  an  easier  path  to  popularity.  Wall- 


flowers who  overlook  it  can't  com- 
plain if  wallflowers  they  remain. 

Take  This  Precaution 

Instead  of  taking  your  breath  for 
granted,  remember  that  it  may  be  "off 
color"  and  use  Listerine  Antiseptic 
every  day  as  a  mouth  rinse.  It  is  such  an 
easy,  delightful,  and  effective  precau- 
tion . .  .one  which  helps  you  to  appear 
at  your  best  socially  or  in  business. 

Some  cases  of  halitosis  are  due  to 
systemic  conditions,  but  most  cases, 
say  some  authorities,  are  due  to  fer- 


mentation of  tiny  food  particles  on 
teeth,  mouth,  and  gums.  Listerine 
Antiseptic  quickly  halts  such  fermen- 
tation and  then  overcomes  the  odors 
it  causes.  Your  breath  quickly  be- 
comes sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to 
offend. 

A  Hint  to  Men 

Men  can  be  bad  offenders  in  this 
matter,  so  if  you  adroitly  suggest  the 
use  of  Listerine  Antiseptic  to  them, 
you'll   be  doing  them  a  real  favor. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Let  LISTERINE  look  after  your  breath 
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Beautiful  screen  star 
Mary  Astor  has  her 
own  program,  but 
as  yet  it  is  heard 
only  on  the  Pacific 
Coast;  below,  Dick 
Pitts  is  the  Hol- 
lywood Report- 
er for  station  WBT 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


(Continued  from  page  4) 
the   age   of   six,   to   be   exact.     He's 
acted  both  in  the  movies  and  on  the 
stage. 

Tall,  blue-eyed,  and  one  of  the  most 
eligible  bachelors  in  town,  Dick  leads 
the  kind  of  life  most  of  us  long  for. 
Late  each  afternoon,  never  earlier 
than  three  o'clock,  he  makes  his  un- 
hurried way  to  his  desk  at  the  news- 
paper office,  reads  his  mail,  checks  the 
city  desk  for  assignments,  then  at  his 
leisure  either  writes  a  story  or  heads 
uptown  to  find  one.  When  he  comes 
to  WBT  for  his  broadcast  he  ambles 
in  with  his  script  stuffed  carelessly 
into  an  inside  pocket  and  faces  the 
microphone  about  a  minute  before  air- 
time.  On  his  program  he  reports 
Hollywood  happenings  and  talks  about 
the  new  pictures  in  the  same  casual, 
unhurried  manner.  In  fact,  there's  no 
word  except  "unhurried"  to  describe 
him. 

When  Dick  took  over  his  Hollywood 
reporting  job  scores  of  telegrams  of 
congratulations  poured  in  for  him  from 
movie  celebrities,  all  friends  of  long 
standing.  With  typical  Pitts  nonchal- 
ance he  stuffed  them  all  into  a  back 
pocket  and  forgot  about  them  until  he 
happened  to  want  his  handkerchief. 
If  they  hadn't  fallen  out  then,  to  be 
picked  up  by  studio  acquaintances,  he 
might  never  have   gotten   around   to 


letting  it  be  known  that  people  like 

Clark  Gable  and  Spencer  Tracy  had 

sent  him  good  wishes. 
*       *       » 

Raymond  Gram  Swing  got  his 
Christmas  present  in  June  this  year. 
His  sponsor,  White  Owl  Cigars,  re- 
newed   his     contract    then,     to    run 

through  next  December  25. 

*  *       * 

There's  more  than  one  way  for  a 
radio  script  writer  to  get  inspiration. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Berg,  author  and  star 
of  The  Goldbergs,  was  stuck  for  an 
idea  to  carry  her  story  on,  so  she 
wrote  herself  out  of  the  script  and 
took  a  vacation  in  South  Carolina. 
When  she  came  back  to  New  York  she 
brought  with  her  an  idea  for  a  full 
episode,    lasting    several    weeks    and 

laid  in — of  course — South   Carolina. 

*  *       * 

Apparently  the  Dionne  Quints  flatly 
refused  to  speak  in  English  when  they 
were  first  scheduled  to  broadcast  on 
Ned  Sparks'  Canadian  program  over 
CBS.    The  whole  incident  is  shrouded 


Henry  Fonda  makes 
a  face  like  a  com- 
edian himself  as 
he  stops  to  chat 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  MacMurray  at 
Jack   Benny's  party. 


in  mystery,  with  program  officials 
hinting  that  someone  in  the  children's 
household  must  have  persuaded  the 

little  girls  to  be  uncooperative. 

*  *       * 

Dick  Widmark,  who  was  playing  the 
role  of  Neil  Davisson  in  the  Home  of 
the  Brave  serial,  was  inducted  into  the 
army  early  in  June.  Chances  are  he's 
at  Fort  Ord  in  California,  along  with 

James  Stewart  and  Jackie  Coogan. 

*  *       * 

Good  news  is  that  the  Ellery  Queen 
mystery  series  may  be  back  on  the 
air  soon — perhaps  by  the  time  you're 

reading  this. 

*  *       * 

Myron  McCormick,  who  plays  Joyce 
Jordan's  husband  in  Joyce  Jordan, 
Girl  Interne  over  CBS,  is  always  sur- 
prising the  other  actors  on  the  pro- 
gram with  the  gifts  he  brings  to  the 
studio  on  special  occasions.  For  in- 
stance, on  Easter  he  distributed  candy 
eggs,  on  birthdays  he  shows  up  with 
a  cake,  and  on  Fourth  of  July  he  al- 
ways brings  firecrackers  or  miniature 
flags.  Recently  he  presented  Ann 
Shepherd  with  an  expensive  bottle  of 
perfume.  No  one  could  figure  out  why 
— until  Myron  explained  that  he  and 
Ann    had    been    "married" — in     the 

script — for  exactly  one  year. 

*  *       * 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.— Although  Carl 
Chamberlain's  nightly  program,  Sports 
Parade,  is  still  a  youngster  as  pro- 
grams go,  it  has  already  become  re- 
quired listening  for  Rochester  people. 
It's  heard  at  6: 30  every  evening  except 
Sunday  over  Rochester's  station 
WSAY,  and  the  big  reason  for  its 
success  is  Carl  himself. 

Carl  is  a  veteran  sports  authority, 
and  has  been  successful  as  an  athlete, 
coach  and  official.  Besides  being 
WSAY's  sports  expert,  he  is  Director 
of  Athletics  at  Franklin  High  School 
in  Rochester,  the  largest  secondary 
school  between  New  York  and  Chica- 
go. 

During  the  World  War,  Carl  enlisted 
as  a  private  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
saw  service  in  France,  and  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Infantry  Reserve  upon  his  discharge. 
From  1921  to  1929  he  was  athletic 
director  at  a  small  high  school  in 
Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  and  attracted  atten- 
tion when  his  basketball  team,  despite 
its  origin  in  a  small  school,  won  a 
championship. 

He's  been  in  Rochester,  directing 
athletics  at  the  4000-student  Franklin 
High,  since  1930;  and  in  that  time  he 
has  built  teams  that  have  consistently 
won  high  places  in  inter-scholastic 
athletic  events.  As  a  part-time  re- 
porter for  Rochester  papers,  he  writes 
expert  columns  on  basketball  and 
football.  His  hobby  is  sports  promo- 
tion and  publicity. 

Although  he's  busy  most  of  the  time, 
Carl  loves  to  fish,  swim,  play  tennis, 
go  camping,  and  read.  When  he  isn't 
at  WSAY  or  his  school  you'll  find  him 
engaged  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
activities.  Incidentally,  speaking  of 
tennis,  his  Franklin  High  team  has 
been  undefeated  since  1939  and  has 
won  fourteen  straight  matches  by 
shut-out  scores.  With  records  like 
that  for  his  teams,  no  wonder  sports- 
minded  Rochester  people  look  up  to 
him  as  an  authority. 

*       *       * 

SHENANDOAH,  Iowa— Every  day 
except  Sunday  the  announcer  at  Shen- 
andoah's station  KMA  says,  "It's  two 
o'clock  and  it's  Kitchen  Klatter  Time 
at  KMA.  We  now  visit  the  home  of 
Leanna  Driftmier."    And  that,  by  re- 
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mote  control,  is  exactly  what  the 
listener  to  KMA  does.  The  broadcast 
has  to  come  from  Leanna  Driftmier's 
home  because  Leanna  herself  spends 
all  her  life  in  a  wheel-chair — although 
you  would  never  suspect  it  from  her 
cheerful,  inspiring  programs. 

Leanna  Driftmier's  story  is  one  of 
almost  unbelievable  courage.  Until 
the  late  summer  of  1930  she  was  a 
healthy,  busy  woman  with  the  varied 
tasks  and  interests  of  any  devoted 
wife  and  mother.  Then  her  back  was 
broken  in  a  motor  car  accident  while 
she  was  vacationing  in  southern  Mis- 
souri with  her  husband.  From  then 
until  Christmas  Eve  of  the  same  year 
she  was  in  a  Kansas  City  hospital.  Her 
homecoming  on  that  memorable 
Christmas  Eve  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  the  Driftmier 
family  life. 

A  year  or  so  later  she  had  learned 
to  walk  on  crutches,  but  one  day  her 
crutch  slipped  and  she  fell,  breaking 
her  hip.  Now,  paralyzed  from  the 
hips  down,  she  accepts  her  condition 
with  an  infectious  smile,  spending  all 
her  time  helping  others  through  her 
broadcasts,  letters,  and  a  monthly 
Kitchen  Klatter  Magazine. 

Even  during  the  months  in  the  hos- 
pital when  she  was  in  great  pain, 
Leanna  insisted  she  was  glad  the  ac- 
cident had  happened  to  her  instead  of 
to  anyone  else  in  her  family. 

A  typical  Kitchen  Klatter  program 
is  made  up  of  recipes,  a  poem  or  two, 
or  a  story,  a  letter  from  one  of 
Leanna's  children,  and  just  the  sort 
of  friendly  talk  one  would  expect  to 
hear  from  Leanna  if  she  were  actually 
visiting  each  listener's  home.  Leanna's 
family  consists  of  her  husband  and 
seven  children,  four  sons  and  three 
daughters — although  only  one  son  is 
now  at  home.  Another  son  is  a  mis- 
sionary in  Egypt,  two  others  are  in 
college,  and  the  one  at  home  is  in 
business  for  himself.  One  daughter, 
a  writer,  lives  in  California;  another 
is  married  and  lives  in  Shenandoah, 
and  the  third  is  still  in  college.  Listen- 
ers feel  that  they  know  these  young 
Driftmi.ers  personally,  for  Leanna 
passes  along  bits  of  news  about  them 
on  every  broadcast.  The  letters  from 
her  son  in  Egypt,  which  she  reads  on 

the  air,  are  particularly  appreciated. 
*      *       * 

PITTSBURGH,  Pa.  — The  busiest 
person  on  the  staff  of  Pittsburgh's  sta- 
tion KQV  these  days  is  Jerry  McCon- 
nell,  the  Gospel  Singer.  Jerry  is  heard 
on  KQV  every  morning  of  the  week, 
he  works  every  day  as  dispatcher  in 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


Authority  on  all  sports  at  WSAY, 
Rochester,  is  Carl  Chamberlain. 


Wake  your  skin  to  New  Loveliness 
with  Camay  —  Go  on  the 

*MILD-SOAP"DIET! 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  John  B.  LaPointe  of  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  says:  "I  can't  tell 
yon  how  much  Camay's  'Mild-Soap'  Diet  has  done  for  my  skin.  Whenever  I  see 
a  lovely  woman  whose  skin  looks  cloudy,  I  can  hardly  help  telling  her  abont  it." 


Even  many  girls  with  sensitive  skin 
can  profit  by  this  exciting  beauty 
idea — based  on  the  advice  of  skin 

specialists,  praised  by  lovely  brides! 

YOU  CAN  BE  lovelier!  You  can  help 
your  skin— help  it  to  a  cleaner,  fresh- 
er, more  natural  loveliness  by  changing 
to  a  "Mild-Soap"  Diet. 

So  many  women  cloud  the  beauty  of 
their  skin  through  improper  cleansing. 
And  so  many  women  use  a  soap  not  as 
mild  as  a  beauty  soap  should  be. 

Skin  specialists  themselves  advise  reg- 
ular cleansing  with  a  fine  mild  soap.  Arid 
Camay  is  milder  by  actual  test  than  10 
other  popular  beauty  soaps. 


Twice  every  day— for  30  days— give  your 
skin  Camay's  gentle  care.  It's  the  day  to 
day  routine  that  reveals  the  full  benefit 
of  Camay's  greater  mildness.  And  in  a 
few  short  weeks  you  can  reasonably  hope 
to  have  a  lovelier,  more  appealing  skin. 


Camay  is  milder  by  actual 
other  popular  beauty  soaps 


THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 

recorded   test — in   tests  against  ten 
Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  theml 


Go  on  the 

CAMAY 
"MILD 
SOAP" 
DIET! 


Work  Camay's  milder  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special 
attention  to  nose,  base  of  the 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  and  then 
sixty  seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


Then,  while  you  eleep,  the  tiny 
pore  openings  are  free  to  func- 
tion for  natural  beauty.  In  the 
morning— one  more  quick  ses- 
sion with  this  milder  Camay. 
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SAY  goodbye  to  external  pads  on  your  vaca- 
tion this  year  .  .  .  Tampax  helps  you  to 
conquer  the  calendar,  because  Tampax  is  worn 
internally.  Even  in  a  '41  swim  suit,  it  cannot 
show  through;  no  bulge  or  wrinkle  or  faintest 
line  can  be  caused  by  Tampax.  And  you  your- 
self cannot  feel  it! 

A  doctor  has  perfected  Tampax  so  ingeni- 
ously it  can  be  insetted  and  removed  quickly 
and  easily.  Your  hands  need  not  even  touch  the 
Tampax,  which  comes  in  dainty  applicator. 
You  can  dance,  play  games  .  .  .  use  tub  or 
shower.  No  odor  can  form;  no  deodorant 
needed — and  it's  easy  to  dispose  of  Tampax. 

Tampax  is  made  of  pure,  compressed  sur- 
gical cotton,  very  absorbent,  comfortable,  effi- 
cient. Three  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Sold 
at  drug  stores  and  notion  counters.  Introduc- 
tory box,  20tf.  Economy  package  of  40  is  a 
real  bargain.  Don't  wait  for  next  month! 
Join  the  millions  using 
Tampax  now! 

Accepted  for  Advertising  by 
the  journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association, 


TAMPAX  INCORPORATED  mwc-sld 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  in  plain  wrapper  the  new  trial  package 
of  Tampax.  I  enclose  \Qt  (sumps  or  silver)  to  cover  cost 
of  mailing.  Size  is  checked  below. 
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There's  a  reason  why  bandleader 
Harry  James,  above,  wants  to  live 
near  the  circus  when  he  retires. 
Right,  Lynn  Gardner,  newcomer  to 
Will    Bradley's    dance    orchestra. 

ARTIE    SHAW    was    offered    the 
chance  to  conduct  MBS'  orches- 
'  tra  of  42  men  but  the  clarinetist 
hasn't  made  up  his  mind. 


Arty  Arthur  is  busy  taking  serious 
music  lessons  from  Dr.  Hans  Byrns, 
Austrian  refugee  and  former  Vien- 
nese opera  conductor. 

*  *         # 

George  Hall  told  me  he  will  re- 
tire from  active  conducting  and  turn 
the  band  over  to  singer  Dolly  Dawn. 
George  will  act  as  manager. 

*  #         # 

Donna  Reade,  MBS  Chicago  vocal- 
ist, lost  her  four-month-old  baby. 

*  »  * 

Bobby  Byrne  has  succeeded  despite 
a  string  of  bad  breaks.  Last  month  he 
encountered  another  tough  setback. 
Scheduled  for  a  12-week  engagement 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Bobby  was 
not  permitted  to  play  the  date  be- 
cause the  musicians'  union,  acting  in 
sympathy  with  an  electrical  union 
strike  at  the  hotel,  wouldn't  let  any 
musicians  cross  the  picket  line.  A 
hurried  itinerary  of  one  nighters  and 
a  stretch  at  the  Jersey  Meadowbrook 
were  substituted  for  the  young  trom- 
bonist. On  top  of  that,  he  experienced 
another  minor  hospital  session. 


8 


Mrs.  W.  Baird  of  Pittsburgh  should 
be  very  proud.  Her  two  singing 
daughters,  Eugenie  and  Kay  Marie, 
came  to  New  York  and  in  two  days, 
landed  jobs  with  bigtime  bands — Eu- 
genie with  Tony  Pastor  and  Kay  with 
Mai  Hallett. 

*         *         * 

At  a  recent  broadcast  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  accompanying  Lucy  Monroe's 
rendition  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," refused  to  rehearse  the  60-piece 
orchestra.  He  said  the  musicians  were 
Americans  and  shouldn't  require  re- 
hearsals for  the  national  anthem. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD 

Roy  Eldridge,  trumpet  wizard,  dis- 
banded his  own  orchestra  to  take  over 
a  featured  solo  spot  with  Gene  Krupa. 
Another  Krupa  acquisition  is  singer 
Anita  O'Day.  .  .  .  Woody  Herman  gets 
to  Hollywood's  Palladium  July  18 
with  an  NBC  wire.  .  .  .  Marion  Francis 
is  leaving  Frankie  Master's  band  for 
solo  radio  work.  .  .  .  Johnny  Long  is 
on  NBC  from  Virginia  Beach. . . .  Duke 
Daly's  unit  is  established  for  the 
summer  at  Playland  Casino,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
His  wife  is  Paula  Stone,  one  of  Fred 
Stone's  daughters.  .  .  .  Charlie  Bar- 
net's  thrush,  Lena  Home,  has  left  the 
band.  .  .  .  Sammy  Kaye  is  looking  for 
a  girl  vocalist  again.  .  .  .  Jan  Savitt 
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and  Art  Jarrett  are  now  waxing  for 
Victor.  Many  of  Hal  Kemp's  musi- 
cians are  now  with  the  latter.  .  .  . 
That  baritone  singer  on  the  Big  Sis- 
ter daylight  serial  is  former  CBS  page 
boy  Bobby  Gibson. 

*  *        * 

Shep  Fields  has  discarded  his  rip- 
pling rhythms  for  a  swingier  type 
band  that  features  ten  saxophones. 

*  *        * 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  be  transformed 
into  a  huge  summer  dance  hall.  MBS 
has  exclusive  wires  into  the  converted 
sports  arena  for  broadcasts  by  Benny 
Goodman,  Charlie  Barnet,  and  other 
headliners. 

*  *        * 

Dinah  Shore  has  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  wardrobes  in  radio.  She 
owns  ten  evening  gowns,  each  costing 
about  $125. 

*  *        * 

Canada  Lee,  dusky  dramatic  star  of 
Orson  Welles'  stage  hit  "Native  Son," 
and  a  former  boxer,  may  turn  band- 
leader and  make  his  debut  in  Har- 
lem's sizzling  Savoy  Ballroom. 

*  *        * 

Zinn  Arthur,  one  of  the  first  leaders 
to  be  drafted,  is  organizing  a  35-piece 


musical  unit  at  Camp  Upton,  Long 
Island. 

Eddy  Duchin  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
in  case  you've  missed  him  on  the  air. 

Remember  Ray  Noble's  former  vo- 
calist, Al  Bowlly?  Well,  he's  back  in 
England  and  was  recently  a  victim  of 
a  Nazi  bombing  blitz. 

Noble's  new  trio  includes  a  pair  of 
twins,  Lee  and  Lynn  Wild,  who  are 
almost  identical.  Lynn  is  five  feet 
two.  Lee  is  five  two  and  a  fraction. 
Lynn  weighs  106,  a  pound  more  than 
her  sister.  To  complicate  matters, 
both  are  nicknamed  "Twinnie." 

Dick  Jurgens  has  invested  $5,000  in 
recording  equipment  which  he  uses  to 
cut  test  records  before  going  to  the 
Okeh  studios  for  the  actual  trans- 
missions. 

Will  Bradley  is  set  for  New  York's 
Hotel  Astor  roof  July  17,  following 
Tommy  Dorsey. 

Gray  Gordon,  who  discarded  his  tic- 
toe  style  because  it  outlived  its  use- 
fulness, is  now  searching  for  a  theme 
song  title. 

Benny  Goodman  is  living  proof  that 
swing  is  far  from  dead.  He  cracked 
nearly  all  the  Paramount  theater,  New 
York,  records  when  he  played  there 
recently  with  his  new  band,  though 
playing   on  the   same   bill  with  the 


new  Crosby-Hope  film,  "Road  to  Zan- 
zibar," didn't  hurt. 

All  radio  row  believes  that  Jack 
Teagarden  has  finally  organized  the 
kind  of  band  worthy  of  him,  after 
several  false  starts.  The  band  has 
just  been  signed  for  Bing  Crosby's 
new  picture,  "Birth  of  the  Blues." 

FROM    SAWDUST    TO    STARDUST 

WHEN  most  of  the  current  crop  of 
young  bandleaders  were  still  in 
knickers,  grudgingly  keeping  dates 
with  their  music  teachers,  six-year- 
old  Harry  James  was  proudly  turning 
flip  flops  in  a  bigtime  circus. 

As  the  boys  grew  older,  worship- 
ing Bix  Beiderbecke  and  other  great 
swing  stylists,  Harry  listened  to  his 
trumpet-playing  father  tell  stories 
about  another  famous  trumpeter,  Her- 
bert Clark.  But  where  Bix  pioneered 
a  new  music  form,  Clark  faithfully 
carried  on  the  fast-fading  profession 
of  cornet  virtuoso  in  a  military  band. 

Today  as  city-bred  jazzists  complain 
of  one-night  stand  rigors,  travel- 
toughened  Harry  smiles  and  says: 

"This  is  just  like  the  circus  business, 
moving  free  and  easy  from  town  to 
town.  I  get  restless  if  I  have  to  stay 
in  one  place   (Continued  on  page  61) 


COOL-WATER  SOAP  ENDS  HOT-WATER  FADING! 
TRY  AMAZING  NEW  IVORY  SNOW! 


Ivory  Snow  bursts  into  suds  in  3  seconds 
in  cool  water!  Safer  for  bright  colors! 

COLORS  HAVE  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE,  with  the 
new  Ivory  Snow  to  give  them  SAFE  washing  care! 
Ivory  Snow's  a  brand-new  soap  that  bursts  into 
suds  in  3  seconds  in  cool  water!  And  cool  water  is 
safe  for  the  bright  colors  of  all  your  washables! 

Imagine!  Ivory  Snow  doesn't  need  hot  water!  So 
you  don't  risk  the  heartbreak  of  watching  pretty 
colors  fade  out  and  get  dull  from  hot  water.  Be- 
sides, Ivory  Snow  is  pure!  So  colors  get  double 

protection — pure  suds  and  cool 

suds!  Ask  for  Ivory  Snow  today 

— in  the  large  economy  size  or 

the  handy  medium  size. 


2-MINUTE  CARE  FOR 
STOCKING  WEAR! 

Plenty  of  cool,  pure 
suds  pile  up  in  3  sec- 
onds! (No  waiting  for 
hot  water.)  Nightly  care 
with  Ivory  Snow  helps 
stockings  wear! 


WHAT  A  PICNIC  FOR 
PRINT  DRESSES! 

Yes... Ivory  Snow  means 
happy  days  for  pretty 
washables!  Wash  'em 
time  after  time  in  those 
cool  suds  and  see  how 
colors  stay  bright! 

TRADEMARK  REG.   U.  3.  PAT.  OFF.    •   PROCTER  *  GAMB 
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SAY  goodbye  to  external  pads  on  your  vaca- 
tion this  year  .  .  .  Tampax  helps  you  to 
conquer  the  calendar,  because  Tampax  is  worn 
internally.  Even  in  a  '41  swim  suit,  it  cannot 
show  through;  no  bulge  or  wrinkle  or  faintest 
line  can  be  caused  by  Tampax.  And  you  your- 
self cannot  feel  it! 

A  doctor  has  perfected  Tampax  so  ingeni- 
ously it  can  be  inserted  and  removed  quickly 
and  easily.  Your  hands  need  not  even  touch  the 
Tampax,  which  comes  in  dainty  applicator. 
You  can  dance,  play  games  ...  use  tub  or 
shower.  No  odor  can  form;  no  deodorant 
needed — and  it's  easy  to  dispose  of  Tampax. 

Tampax  is  made  of  pure,  compressed  sur- 
gical cotton,  very  absorbent,  comfortable,  effi- 
cient. Three  sizes:  Regular,  Super,  Junior.  Sold 
at  drug  stores  and  notion  counters.  Introduc- 
tory box,  204..  Economy  package  of  40  is  a 
real  bargain.  Don't  wait  for  next  month! 
Join  the  millions  using 
Tampax  now! 

Accepted  for  Advertising  by 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 
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There's  a  reason  why  bandleader 
Harry  James,  above,  wants  to  live 
near  the  circus  when  he  retires. 
Right,  Lynn  Gardner,  newcomer  to 
Will    Bradley's    dance    orchestra. 

ARTIE    SHAW    was    offered    the 
chance  to  conduct  MBS'  orches- 
tra of  42  men  but  the  clarinetist 
hasn't  made  up  his  mind. 

#  *        * 

Arty  Arthur  is  busy  taking  serious 
music  lessons  from  Dr.  Hans  Byrns, 
Austrian  refugee  and  former  Vien- 
nese opera  conductor. 

#  *        # 

George  Hall  told  me  he  will  re- 
tire from  active  conducting  and  turn 
the  band  over  to  singer  Dolly  Dawn. 
George  will  act  as  manager. 

#  #        * 

Donna  Reade,  MBS  Chicago  vocal- 
ist, lost  her  four-month-old  baby. 

#  *        # 

Bobby  Byrne  has  succeeded  despite 
a  string  of  bad  breaks.  Last  month  he 
encountered  another  tough  setback. 
Scheduled  for  a  12-week  engagement 
at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker,  Bobby  was 
not  permitted  to  play  the  date  be- 
cause the  musicians'  union,  acting  in 
sympathy  with  an  electrical  union 
strike  at  the  hotel,  wouldn't  let  any 
musicians  cross  the  picket  line  A 
hurried  itinerary  of  one  nighters  and 
a  stretch  at  the  Jersey  Meadowbrook 
were  substituted  for  the  young  trom- 
bonist. On  top  of  that,  he  experienced 
another  minor  hospital  session. 


Jan  Sav 


Mrs.  W.  Baird  of  Pittsburgh  should 
be  very  proud.  Her  two  singing 
daughters,  Eugenie  and  Kay  Mane, 
came  to  New  York  and  in  two  days, 
landed  jobs  with  bigtime  bands— Eu- 
genie with  Tony  Pastor  and  Kay  witn 
Mai  Hallett. 

#         *         * 

At  a  recent  broadcast  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  accompanying  Lucy  Monroes 
rendition  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," refused  to  rehearse  the  60-piece 
orchestra.  He  said  the  musicians  were 
Americans  and  shouldn't  require  re- 
hearsals for  the  national  anthem. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORLD 

Roy  Eldridge,  trumpet  wizard,  dis- 
banded his  own  orchestra  to  take  ove 
a  featured  solo  spot  with  Gene  Krup* 
Another  Krupa  acquisition  is  sing 

Anita  O'Day Woody  Herman  ge» 

to    Hollywood's    Palladium    July  i 

with  an  NBC  wire Marion  Frant 

is  leaving  Frankie  Master's  bana  js 
solo  radio  work.  .  .  .  Johnny  ^on°ta> 
on  NBC  from  Virginia  Beach. .  •  ■ ut?L 
Daly's  unit  is  established  for  y, 
summer  at  Playland  Casino,  Rye,  JVj 
His  wife  is  Paula  Stone,  one  oi  * 
Stone's  daughters.  .  .  .  Charlie  d 
net's  thrush,  Lena  Home,  has  'ei   for 

band Sammy  Kaye  is  looking^ 

a  girl  vocalist  again. 


and  Art  Jarrett  are  now  waxing  for 
Victor.  Many  of  Hal  Kemp's  musi- 
cians are  now  with  the  latter.  . 
That  baritone  singer  on  the  Big  Sis- 
ter daylight  serial  is  former  CBS  page 
boy  Bobby  Gibson. 

*  ♦         » 

Shep  Fields  has  discarded  his  rip- 
pling rhythms  for  a  swingier  type 
band  that  features  ten  saxophones. 

*  *         * 

By  the  time  you  read  this  Madison 
Square  Garden  will  be  transformed 
into  a  huge  summer  dance  hall.  MBS 
has  exclusive  wires  into  the  converted 
sports  arena  for  broadcasts  by  Benny 
Goodman,  Charlie  Barnet,  and  other 
headliners. 

*  *         * 

Dinah  Shore  has  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  wardrobes  in  radio.  She 
owns  ten  evening  gowns,  each  costing 
about  $125. 

*  *         • 

Canada  Lee,  dusky  dramatic  star  of 
Orson  Welles'  stage  hit  "Native  Son," 
and  a  former  boxer,  may  turn  band- 
leader and  make  his  debut  in  Har- 
lem's sizzling  Savoy  Ballroom. 

*  *         * 

Zinn  Arthur,  one  of  the  first  leaders 
to  be  drafted,  is  organizing  a  35-piece 


musical  unit  at  Camp  Upton,  Long 
in^ooy  Duchin  is  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

a  Nazi  bombing  blitz. 
J*s  new  trio  includes  a  pair  of 
twins    Lee  and  Lynn  Wild    who  are 
almost  identical.     Lynn  is  five  feet 
two.    Lee  is  five  two  and  a  friction 

heTsiTter^Tn6'  a  P<Td  ™reth£ 
hS*  if  ••  i  To  comP»cate  matters, 
both  are  nicknamed  "Twinnie."  ' 

r.J£*-  JurSens  has  invested  $5,000  in 
Srtw*  ^"W*  which  he  uses  to 
cut  test  records  before  going  to  the 
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KcltJPF\adley  is  sTet  for  New  York's 

Tomrny^rsey00'  **  "'  f°U°Wing 
Gray  Gordon,  who  discarded  his  tic- 
toe  style  because  it  outlived  its  use- 
songetitleS  n°W  searching  for  a  theme 
Benny  Goodman  is  living  proof  that 
swing  is  far  from  dead.  He  cracked 
nearly  all  the  Paramount  theater,  New 
York,  records  when  he  played  there 
recently  with  his  new  band,  though 
playing  on  the  same   bill  with  the 


Twi,.!?dl0uro^.  believes  that  Jack 
kind  ndeLhaS  fin!ly  organized  the 
Kind  of  band  worthy  of  him    after 

iusThLn3186  st5rt|-  The  band" has 
just  been  signed  for  Bing  Crosby's 
new  picture,  "Birth  of  the  Blues"' 

FROM    SAWDUST    TO    STARDUST 

M/HEN  most  of  the  current  crop  of 
J  T  young  bandleaders  were  still  in 
knickers,  grudgingly  keeping  dates 
with  their  music  teachers,  six-year- 
old  Harry  James  was  proudly  turning 
nip  flops  in  a  bigtime  circus. 

i„;Hrth<V.boJys  grew  older-  worship- 
ing Bix  Beiderbecke  and  other  great 
swing  stylists,  Harry  listened  to  his 
trumpet-playing  father  tell  stories 
about  another  famous  trumpeter,  Her- 
bert Clark.  But  where  Bix  pioneered 
a  new  music  form,  Clark  faithfully 
carried  on  the  fast-fading  profession 
of  cornet  virtuoso  in  a  military  band. 

loday  as  city-bred  jazzists  complain 
of  one-night  stand  rigors,  travel- 
toughened  Harry  smiles  and  says: 

'This  is  just  like  the  circus  business 
moving  free  and  easy  from  town  to 
town.  I  get  restless  if  I  have  to  stay 
in  one  place  (Continued  on  page  61) 


COOL-WATER  SOAP  ENDS  HOT-WATER  FADING! 
TRY  AMAZING  NEW  IVORY  SNOW! 


Ivory  Snow  bursts  into  suds  in  3  seconds 
in  cool  water!  Safer  for  bright  colors! 

COLORS  HAVE  A  BRIGHT  FUTURE,  with  the 
new  Ivory  Snow  to  give  them  SAFE  washing  care! 
Ivory  Snow's  a  brand-new  soap  that  bursts  into 
suds  in  3  seconds  in  cool  water!  And  cool  water  is 
safe  for  the  bright  colors  of  all  your  washables! 

Imagine!  Ivory  Snow  doesn't  need  hot  water!  So 
you  don't  risk  the  heartbreak  of  watching  pretty 
colors  fade  out  and  get  dull  from  hot  water.  Be- 
sides, Ivory  Snow  is  pure!  So  colors  get  double 

protection — pure  suds  and  cool 

suds!  Ask  for  Ivory  Snow  today 

— in  the  large  economy  size  or 

the  handy  medium  size. 


2-MINUTE  CARE  FOR 
STOCKING  WEAR! 

Plenty  of  cool,  pure 
suds  pile  up  in  3  sec- 
onds! (No  waiting  for 
hot  water.)  Nightly  care 
with  Ivory  Snow  helps 
stockings  wear! 


WHAT  A  PICNIC  FOR 
PRINT  DRESSES! 

Yes... Ivory  Snow  means 
happy  days  for  pretty 
washables!  Wash  'em 
time  after  time  in  those 
cool  suds  and  see  how 
colors  stay  bright! 
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HOW  FMNCES  l/INOFORD 


PEOPLE  are  always  saying — not  a 
little  glibly — that  you  can't  change 
human  nature.  Personally,  I  think 
there's  lots  of  room  for  argument 
there  and  I  couldn't  ask  for  a  better 
example  to  prove  my  point  than 
Frances  Langford. 

For  Frances  has  changed,  not  only 
her  outward  appearance,  but  her  per- 
sonality, deeply  and  fundamentally. 
And  she  did  it  deliberately. 

As  recently  as  1938,  in  spite  of  five 
years  of  spectacular  success — or  per- 
haps, because  of  them — Frances  Lang- 
ford  was  still  a  child.  She  was  over 
twenty,  nevertheless  she  was  still  a 
little  girl  in  an  adult  world.  She  was 
painfully  shy  and  reluctant  to  assert 
herself,  even  among  friends.  She  was 
too  thin  and  quick  to  tears,  timid  and 
easily  driven  into  a  shell.  She  seemed 
bewildered  by  her  success  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  visible  evidences  of 
it.    Only  when  she  was  singing,  was 
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"I  fell  in  love  with  her  all  over 
again."  That's  what  Jon  Hall, 
Frances'  husband,  said  when 
he  saw  her  new  personality. 


Frances  sure  oi  herself. 

This  was  certainly  a  very  different 
person  from  the  Frances  Langford 
who  walked  into  the  broadcasting 
studio  the  other  day.  She  was  wear- 
ing an  all-black  costume,  a  figure 
molding,  draped,  crepe  dress  and  a 
huge  "Merry  Widow"  hat,  veiled  with 
heavy  lace.  The  only  touch  of  color 
relief  came  from  the  amethyst  ring 
and  bracelets,  which  Jon  Hall,  her 
husband,  had  given  her  on  her  birth- 
day. 

Now,  two  years  before,  Frances  ap- 
pearing in  such  a  costume  would  have 
set  all  her  best  friends  to  offering 
their  condolences  on  her  bereavement. 
It  would  have  been  unthinkable  to 
them  that  Frances  should  wear 
sombre  black  for  any  other  reason. 

Of  course,  there  was  more  to  it  than 

By    PAULINE    SWANSON 


A  re-birth  into  loveliness  that  is 
more  than  skin-deep  is  possible  for 
every  woman,  says  a  famous  star  who 
is  living  proof  that  people  do  change 


the  costume.  This  was  no  little  girl 
playing  dress-up  games.  This  was  a 
woman  with  a  flair  for  style,  a  self 
possessed,  confident  woman,  leaning 
lightly  on  her  husband's  arm.  Her 
face  was  radiant  and  lovely  with  hap- 
piness and  the  way  she  walked  and 
smiled  and  talked  made  you  instantly 
aware  that  she  was  a  well  poised,  well 
rounded  person. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  positive 
signs  of  the  change  in  Frances  Lang- 
ford is  the  ease  with  which  you  can 
get  her  to  talk  about  herself,  now. 
We — Frances,  Jon  and  I — sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  studio  to  talk,  while  the 
rest  of  the  cast  rehearsed  scenes  in 
which  Frances  was  not  needed.  And 
I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  dif- 
ference. A  couple  of  years  ago,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  ask 
Frances  the  questions  I  did,  without 
feeling  impertinent. 

I  remarked  that  she  had  gained 
weight  and  that  it  was  very  be- 
coming. 

Frances  smiled,  "I've  gained  fifteen 
pounds,"  she  said  proudly.  "Jon 
makes  me  take  a  hot  milk  drink  every 
night  before  we  go  to  bed." 

"And  I  make  her  go  to  bed  early," 
Jon  put  in. 

Frances  nodded.  "No  more  night 
clubs.  We  like  to  stay  home.  And  we 
go  to  bed  early,  so  we  can  get  up  early 
and  get  out  into  the  sunshine."  She 
put  her  hand  on  Jon's  arm.  "But  the 
main  reason  I  feel  so  well,"  she  said, 
"is  that  I  don't  worry  any  more.  I 
can  lose  more  pounds  by  worrying. 
And  I  used  to  be  stewing  about  some- 
thing, all  the  time.  Now,"  she  flashed 
a  smile  at  her  husband,  "I've  got 
everything  I  want.  The  world  can't 
frighten  anyone  as  happy  as  I  am." 

Jon  grinned.  "I'll  leave  you,  if  you 
get  fat,"  he  threatened. 

"Then  I'll  worry  so  much  I'll  get 
thin  again  and  you'll  come  back," 
Frances  laughed. 

"You've  done  other  things  besides 
gain  weight,"  I  said  then.  "Your 
hair — " 

"Oh,  yes,"  Frances  said.  "You  know, 
it's  a  funny  thing  about  my  hair.  It 
used  to  be  black,  remember?"  I  re- 
membered. "It  photographed  like  a 
blotter,  no  life,  no  lights  in  it.  And 
it  always  made  my  face  look  so  small 
and  sort  of  pinched.  The  only  time  it 
looked  well,  at  all,  was  when  I'd  been 
out  in  the  sun  a  lot  and  some  red 
streaks  would  show  up  in  it.  So  I 
tinted    it    copper.     And    the    strange 
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thing  is  that  it's  done  a  lot  more  for 
me  than  just  make  my  hair  look  softer 
in  pictures.  I  guess  it's  something  like 
that  old  cure-all  for  the  blues — you 
know,  going  out  and  buying  a  startling 
hat  or  dress.  There's  something  about 
a  perky  hat.  You  have  to  live  up  to 
it.  And  it's  like  that  with  my  hair, 
now.  You  just  can't  be  timid  and  self 
effacing  with  copper  colored  hair." 

"How  do  you  like  her  with  her  hair 
like  that?"  I  asked  Jon. 

"I  fell  in  love  with  her  all  over 
again,  when  she  changed  it,"  he  said 
with  a  wide  grin. 

Frances  has  learned  the  secret  of 
make-up,  too.  The  pencil  thin  eye- 
brows and  exaggerated  lips  she  af- 
fected during  the  period  when  she  was 
trying  so  hard  to  conform  to  her  idea 
of  theatricalism  have  disappeared. 
And  her  own  brow  line  and  lips  do  a 
great  deal  to  bring  out  the  fine  model- 
ling in  her  face. 

Days  in  the  sun,  without  any  make- 
up on,  at  all,  convinced  her  that  her 
natural  skin  tones  were  better  than 
the  artificial  pinky  whites  in  her 
make-up  kit.  So  she  substituted  a 
suntan  powder  base  and  powder  for 
her  former  pinkish  one  and  changed 
to  deeper  lipstick,  rouge  and  eye- 
shadow. 

No  more  unhealthy  pallor  for 
Frances,  real  or  make-believe.  She 
uses  rouge  now  and  her  lipstick  is 
put  on,  not  for  artificial,  dramatic  ef- 
fect, but  to  bring  out  the  natural  lines 
of  her  mouth.  She  says  she  uses  a 
brush  to  apply  her  lipstick,  because  it 
is  easier  to  follow  the  outlines  of  her 
lips  that  way. 

And  what  about  the  type  of  clothes 
she  was  wearing  now,  I  asked  her. 
What  made  her  change? 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "it's  a  little 
like  the  hair  and  make-up.  I've  al- 
ways loved  smart,  dramatic  clothes, 
but  I  never  dared  to  wear  them.  Have 
you  ever  known  women  who  liked 
bright  colors  and  daring  styles,  but 
always  wore  drab,  ordinary  things 
because  they  didn't  want  to  look 
flashy  or  attract  too  much  attention? 
I  was  a  little  like  that.  I  thought  I 
ought  to  do  my  best  to  bring  out  my 
personality — but — well,  I  was  thin  and 
pale  and  I  had  an  idea  my  personality 
called  for  pastels  and  ginghams  and 
little  girl  stuff.  But  now.  that  I've 
tried  wearing  the  things  I  like,  I  find 
that  I  don't  feel  flashy  at  all.  I  just 
feel  right  and  smart.  That's  very 
important,  feeling  that  you  look  right 
in  your  clothes.  It  gives  you  confi- 
dence. One  of  the  worst  feelings  in 
the  world  is  walking  into  a  room  and 
immediately  making  people  uncom- 
fortable with  your  own  sense  of  inse- 
curity. The  only  thing  I  can  imagine 
that's  worse,  is  not  to  have  people 
notice  you  at  all,  because  you're  too 
mousy  and  too  afraid  to  be  anything 
else. 

"That's  the  way  she  used  to  be," 
Jon    said.    {Continued    on    page   49) 
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Is  soap  to  blame  if  your 


Your  skin  may  be  sensitive  to  one  certain  soap,  yet 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  may  prove  mild  and  agreeable 


It's  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  skin,  that  a  perfectly 
good  soap  can  prove  irritating  to 
certain  complexions.  One  woman 
out  of  two  reports  that  difficulty. 
And  yet  these  same  women 
may  find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 
entirely  agreeable  to  a  sensitive 
skin.  Yes,  generations  of  lovely 
women  have  relied  on  this  mild 


soap.  And  because  it's  so  nice  to 
be  like  peaches  and  cream  all  over 
. . .  and  to  be  glamorously  scented 
with  the  fragrance  men  love  .  .  . 
you'll  glory  in  bathing  with 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap,  too. 

Get  three  luxurious  cakes  of 
mild,  fragrant  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Soap  for  only  25  cents,  wherever 
good  soap  is  sold. 


WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 
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How  brutally  blind  a  man 
can  be!  He  was  an  American 
radio  broadcaster  in  London 
when  he  first  saw  her,  stand- 
ing bewildered  before  the 
ruins  of  her  home.  Then  she 
turned   and   smiled   at   him 


I  HAD  very  sud- 
denly become 
sick  of  war,  the 
night  I  met  Judy.  I  think  that  was 
part  of  it,  and  the  way  she  was  feel- 
ing, too.  But  not  all  of  it.  How 
brutally  blind  a  man  can  be! 

Blindness  like  that  doesn't  hap- 
pen just  in  a  besieged  city  between 
two  people  half  crazed  by  bomb- 
ing. If  it  did  I  would  not  be  writing 
this.  I  want  to  tell  this  story  because 
my  experience  is  only  a  rather  ex- 
treme example  of  a  tragic  mistake 
that  men  in  their  arrogant  stupidity 
are  very  prone   to  make.   Perhaps 
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I  have  a  persistent  little  supersti- 
tion that  by  trying  to  make  up  for 
mine,  this  way,  a  little,  I  can  coax 
Fate  to  relent,  to  find  me  a  way 
out — 

So  here  it  is. 

Until  that  night  the  war  had  been 
a  job  to  me;  a  hard,  grueling  job 
of  course,  sometimes  frightening  but 
always  exciting  and  very  often  good 
fun.  I  didn't  miss  the  horror  and 
agony  of  what  people  were  suffer- 
ing around  me,  and  I  was  often 
shocked  and  depressed  by  it.  But 
it  never  came  through  to  me,  as  if 
it  were  my  own.    There  was  always 


something  remote,  something  sepa- 
rating it  from  my  life  and  making 
it  a  little  unreal  to  me.  After  all,  I 
had  an  expense  account  that  let  me 
eat  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
world,  where  none  of  the  diners  felt 
the  pinch  of  food  rationing,  where 
even  the  cots  in  the  air  raid  shelters 
were  covered  with  eiderdown  puffs. 
None  of  the  pink-cheeked  boys  who 
took  off  to  meet  their  death  fighting 
the  Luftwaffe  was  my  kid  brother; 
none  of  the  men  who  stood  unpro- 
tected on  rooftops  during  hour  after 
hour  of  raids  was  uncle  or  father  to 
me.     Neither  the  girls  driving  the 
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He  let  her  cry  and  held  her 
close,  smoothing  her  hair, 
murmuring  little  words.  But 
still  he  didn't  know  what  had 
so  stirred  him,  making  this 
moment,  torn  from  war's 
desolation,  so  very  beautiful 


She  did  not  seem  to  see  me. 
Her  eyes  were  huge  and 
staring  with  a  blank  look 
of  terror.  I  spoke  to  her 
softly  between  the  crashes. 


ambulances  nor  the  people  dragged 
out  from  the  ruins  to  ride  in  them 
were  any  kin  of  mine,  and  this  coun- 
try was  not  my  country. 

All  I  was  there  for  was  to  see 
the  show;  record  as  much  of  it  as 
the  censors  would  allow,  and  speak 
it  out  across  the  airwaves  to  other 
Americans  listening  even  more  im- 
personally at  home.  And  in  between 
the  more  difficult  and  dangerous 
parts  of  gathering  material  there 
were  plenty  of  drinks  with  other 
correspondents,  lavish  entertain- 
ment from  this  nation  that  wanted 
nothing  more  than  the  help  of  ours, 
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and  there  was  plenty  of  gay  com- 
pany among  the  gay,  half -hysterical 
girls  who  were  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die."  That  was  a 
pretty  tempting  set-up  for  a  man 
who,  like  the  rest  of  a  roving,  root- 
less profession,  learns  to  take  his 
fun  where  he  finds  it,  following  no 
rules  except  these  two:  Try  not  to 
let  anyone  get  hurt,  and  don't  get 
into  entanglements.  In  a  few  years 
of  knocking  around  the  world,  the 
last  one  had  become  almost  second 
nature  to  me. 

So  that's  how  things   stood,   till 


the  night  it  happened. 

I  had  been  in  the  studio  for  hours, 
waiting  around  for  midnight  which 
means  seven  o'clock  at  home.  I  had 
dined  early  with  a  man  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  Home  Defense 
and  like  other  people  who  have  to 
be  any  place  at  any  special  time  I 
had  crossed  the  city  before  dark. 
The  Germans  were  sending  down 
some  pretty  heavy  stuff  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  neighborhood  and  I  de- 
cided the  studio  offered  better  pro- 
tection than  I  could  find  under  any 
table  in  my  flat. 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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How  brutally  blind  a  man 
can  be!  He  was  an  American 
radio  broadcaster  in  London 
when  he  first  saw  her,  stand- 
ing bewildered  before  the 
ruins  of  her  home.  Then  she 
turned   and   smiled   at   him 


I  HAD  very  sud- 
denly become 
sick  of  war,  the 
night  I  met  Judy.  I  think  that  was 
part  of  it,  and  the  way  she  was  feel- 
ing, too.  But  not  all  of  it.  How 
brutally  blind  a  man  can  be! 

Blindness  like  that  doesn't  hap- 
pen just  in  a  besieged  city  between 
two  people  half  crazed  by  bomb- 
ing. If  it  did  I  would  not  be  writing 
this.  I  want  to  tell  this  story  because 
my  experience  is  only  a  rather  ex- 
treme example  of  a  tragic  mistake 
that  men  in  their  arrogant  stupidity 
are  very  prone  to  make.  Perhaps 
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I  have  a  persistent  little  supersti- 
tion that  by  trying  to  make  up  for 
mine,  this  way,  a  little,  I  can  coax 
Fate  to  relent,  to  find  me  a  way 
put — 

So  here  it  is. 

Until  that  night  the  war  had  been 
a  job  to  me;  a  hard,  grueling  job 
of  course,  sometimes  frightening  but 
always  exciting  and  very  often  good 
fun.  I  didn't  miss  the  horror  and 
agony  of  what  people  were  suffer- 
ing around  me,  and  I  was  often 
shocked  and  depressed  by  it.  But 
it  never  came  through  to  me,  as  if 
it  were  my  own.    There  was  always 


something  remote,  something  sepa- 
rating it  from  my  life  and  making 
it  a  little  unreal  to  me.  After  all,  I 
had  an  expense  account  that  let  me 
eat  at  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the 
world,  where  none  of  the  diners  fe» 
the  pinch  of  food  rationing,  where 
even  the  cots  in  the  air  raid  shelters 
were  covered  with  eiderdown  puns. 
None  of  the  pink-cheeked  boys  who 
took  off  to  meet  their  death  fighting 
the  Luftwaffe  was  my  kid  brother; 
none  of  the  men  who  stood  VR^°' 
tected  on  rooftops  during  hour  ait* 
hour  of  raids  was  uncle  or  father 
me.     Neither  the  girls  driving  t»e 
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ambulances  nor  the  people  dragged 
out  from  the  ruins  to  ride  in  them 
were  any  kin  of  mine,  and  this  coun- 
try was  not  my  country. 

th^u1  Was  there  for  was  to  see 
rne  show;  record  as  much  of  it  as 
the  censors  would  allow,  and  speak 
I  out  across  the  airwaves  to  other 
Americans  listening  even  more  im- 
personally at  home.  And  in  between 
Dart™01*  difficult  and  dangerous 
parts  of  gathering  material  there 
were  plenty  of  drinks  with  other 
rn^f?0ndents'  lavish  entertain- 
™".  from  this  nation  that  wanted 
n°uung  m0re  than  the  help  of  ours, 
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and  there  was  plenty  of  gay  com- 
pany among  the  gay,  half -hysterical 
girls  who  were  caught  up  in  the 
spirit  of  "eat,  drink  and  be  merry, 
for  tomorrow  we  die."  That  was  a 
pretty  tempting  set-up  for  a  man 
who,  like  the  rest  of  a  roving,  root- 
less profession,  learns  to  take  his 
fun  where  he  finds  it,  following  no 
rules  except  these  two:  Try  not  to 
let  anyone  get  hurt,  and  don't  get 
into  entanglements.  In  a  few  years 
of  knocking  around  the  world,  the 
last  one  had  become  almost  second 
nature  to  me. 
So  that's  how  things  stood,  till 


He  let  her  cry  and  held  her 
close,  smoothing  her  hair, 
murmuring  little  words.  But 
still  he  didn't  know  what  had 
so  stirred  him,  making  this 
moment,  torn  from  war's 
desolation,  so  very  beautiful 


She  did  not  seem  to  see  me. 
Her  eyes  were  huge  and 
staring  with  a  blank  look 
of  terror.  I  spoke  to  her 
softly  between  the  crashes. 


the  night  it  happened. 

I  had  been  in  the  studio  for  hours, 
waiting  around  for  midnight  which 
means  seven  o'clock  at  home.    I  had 
dined  early  with  a  man  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  for  Home  Defense 
and  like  other  people  who  have  to 
be  any  place  at  any  special  time  I 
had  crossed  the  city  before  dark. 
The  Germans  were  sending  down 
some  pretty  heavy  stuff  by  the  time 
I  got  to  the  neighborhood  and  I  de- 
cided the  studio  offered  better  pro- 
tection than  I  could  find  under  any 
table  in  my  flat. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 
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HOW  lovely  Trenthony  is  with 
the  boxwoods  there  along  the 
road,"  Helen  thought.  She 
turned  her  car  out,  away  from  Hol- 
lywood, toward  Gil  Whitney's  house. 
And  as  always,  when  she  called  on 
Gil  Whitney,  or  even  looked  at  the 
boxwoods  that  he  had  brought  her 
from  South  Carolina,  she  began  to 
think  of  him  more  strongly,  as 
though  she  were  already  talking  to 
him,  watching  him,  listening  to 
him.  She  could  almost  see  him — 
the  tall,  muscular  figure,  the  face 
so    much   more    youthful   than   his 


years  warranted,  the  dark  hair  only 
faintly  peppered  with  gray,  and  the 
sensitive,  firm  mouth,  capable  of  so 
many  different  shades  of  emotion. 

Helen  swung  the  car  up  beside  his 
house,  and  as  she  stopped  she  saw 
him  coming  around  the  corner  of  the 
garage  with  a  rake  in  his  hand.  She 
laughed  a  moment,  quietly,  at  the 
big  straw  hat  on  his  head.  "A  fine 
way  to  spend  a  sunny  Saturday 
afternoon!"  she  called. 

Gil  put  down  the  rake  deliber- 
ately; made  a  boyish  pantomime  of 
a  slow-moving  farmer.  "The  crops 


Gil  Whitney,  with  a  face  so  much  more  youthful  than  his 
years  warranted,   dark  hair  faintly  peppered  with  gray. 
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won't  wait,"  he  said.  "The  seed 
sprouts,  and  it  must  be  harvested. 
But  all  my  seeds  must  be  weed 
seeds." 

Then  they  both  laughed. 
It  was  always  that  way  between 
them.  They  could  laugh  together  or 
play  together,  or  be  serious  together, 
and  always,  underneath  everything 
they  did,  ran  that  rich,  deep  current 
of  closeness  and  understanding. 

That  is,  it  had  been  that  way  ever 
since  Drew  Sinclair  had  finally  gone 
away — to  the  sanitarium  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

"Come  inside,  Helen,"  Gil  said. 
"The  drapes  that  you  ordered  for 
the  library  came  out  Thursday,  and 
yesterday  they  put  them  up.  Come 
cast  your  expert's  eye  on  them." 

"Yes,"  Helen  said  excitedly.  "I 
want  to  see  them.  I'm  a  little  dubi- 
ous about  that  red  in  the  daytime. 
I'm  sure  it'll  be  fine  at  night,  but  in 
the  sunlight — " 

"Dismiss  your  fears,  darling. 
They're  just  right.  I  couldn't  have 
imagined  anything  more  perfect.  In 
fact,  I  walked  in  there  this  morn- 
ing. Up  and  down.  Back  and  forth. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  see  them." 

They  passed  through  the  split 
Dutch  door  that  seemed  to  invite  one 
in,  and  Helen  almost  ran  to  the 
library.  She  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  looking  all  about  her, 
carefully  wanting  to  see  the  shades 
and  depths  of  light  in  every  part  of 
the  room.  And  finally  her  eyes 
lighted  on  the  big  painting  of  Paula 
that  hung  above  the  mantelpiece. 
Her  glance  left  it  reluctantly. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "They're  all  right. 
They  do  exactly  what  I  wanted  them 
to  do.  And  the  light  is  very  good  on 
Paula's  portrait,  don't  you  think?" 
Her  voice  fell  a  little  flat. 

"Yes,"  Gil  said  impatiently,  and 
Helen  noticed  he  didn't  look  at  the 
picture.  "But  Helen,  you're  the 
loveliest  thing  in  this  room  or  out 
of  it.  I  think  you  must  have  con- 
ceived of  this  color  scheme  for  your- 
self and  yourself  alone." 

Helen  could  feel  her  heart  beat  a 
little  faster.  "Of  course  I  did,  silly! 
What  woman  would  ever  decorate  a 
room  in  colors  she  couldn't  show 
off  in!" 

They  wandered  into  the  living 
room,  and  as  they  walked  side  by 
side,  Helen  felt  Gil's  hand  first  under 
her  arm,  and  then  hesitantly,  around 
her  waist.  Again  she  knew  that  lit— 
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Her  love  for  Drew  Sinclair 
was  dead,  but  loyalty  more 
powerful  than  love  kept  her 
faithful  to  him,  even  while 
her  heart  cried  its  answer 
to  another  man's  devotion 


tie  rippling  surge  of  the  heart,  and 
again  she  tried  to  stifle  it. 

"I  like  these  drapes  too,  Gil,  don't 
you?"  she  said,  and  started  toward 
the  window. 

"Helen,  darling!"  The  urgency  in 
his  voice  made  her  stop.     "Helen!" 

She  knew  then  for  the  first  time 
the  depths  of  shyness  in  Gil  Whit- 
ney, and  it  made  her  both  proud 
and  humble  to  see  before  herself 
this  embarrassment  in  a  man  ac- 
customed to  swaying  juries  with  his 
eloquence. 

"Yes,  Gil,"  she  said  softly,  and 
put  her  hand  in  his. 

Suddenly  all  his  love  for  her,  so 
long  denied  and  pushed  back  and 
ignored,  leaped  up  into  his  hand- 
some gray  eyes.  "You  must  have 
known,"  he  said.  "You  must  have 
known  that  I've  loved  you  for  a  long 
time,  and  never  said  it.  That  I  asked 
you  to  help  me  decorate  the  house 
because  I  wanted  you  near  me,  that 
I  came  to  see  you  because  I  couldn't 
stay  away." 

"I  did  know,  Gil,"  she  said,  "but 
I  wouldn't  admit  it.  I  couldn't  ad- 
mit it.    Not  with  Drew — " 

Gil's  face  darkened  perceptibly. 
"Drew  Sinclair  brought  you  nothing 
but  worry  and  heartbreak,"  he  said 
harshly.  "Every  time  you  saw  him 
it  hurt  me  too,  because  I  knew  he 
was  bad  for  you." 

"Please,  Gil,  don't  talk  that  way. 
It's — it's  all  over  now.  I'm  free. 
And  I  love  you." 

"Gil's  face  went  white  under  the 
tan.  "Say  that  again,  darjing.  Just 
say  I  love  you." 

"I  love  you!  I  love  you!"  Helen 
whispered  intensely. 

Then  they  were  in  each  other's 
arms,  straining  together,  trying  des- 
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It  seemed  to  Gil  that  no  woman  but  Helen  had  ever  been  so 
proud  and  sensitive  and  lovely.    He  wanted  her  for  his  wife. 


perately  to  make  up  for  the  years  of 
doubt  and  fear  and  worry  that  lay 
behind  them.  "Dearest  Helen,"  Gil 
kept  saying  over  and  over. 

"Gil,"  Helen  said  at  last,  seriously. 
"Tell  me,  dear,  about — about  Paula. 
Are  you  all  right  now?" 

When  he  spoke  Gil's  voice  was 
thoughtful  and  sure.  "Paula  and  I 
were  married  thirteen  years  ago," 
he  said  slowly.  "And  three  weeks 
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later,  before  our  honeymoon  had 
ended,  she  died." 

"I  know — "  Helen  said  softly. 

"And  of  course  it  broke  me  all  up. 
It  couldn't  have  been  otherwise,  be- 
cause I  loved  Paula  very  much.  But 
I  see  now  that  I've  been  cherishing 
the  memory  of  those  few  ecstatic 
days,  building  it  up  into  something 
a  little  finer  than  it  was.  For  a  long 
time  I  thought  I'd  never  love 
another  woman.  Then  when  you 
came  along,  Helen,  I  began  to  sus- 
pect it,  little  by  little.  And  now  I 
know  I  was  wrong." 

"I'm  glad,"  Helen  said.  "I  think— 
I  think  I've  wanted  you  too  for  a 
long  time,  Gil,  darling.  I  wanted 
your  saneness  and  understanding, 
and  now,  I  feel  as  though  I  couldn't 
live  without  you." 

Gil  sank  happily  into  the  deep 
davenport.  He  stretched  out  his  arms 
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toward  the  sunlight  streaming  into 
the  wide-windowed  room.  "Don't 
wake  me  up,"  he  said.  "When  will 
we  be  married?" 

"As  soon  as  we  can,"  Helen  said. 

"Sooner,"  he  insisted.  "Much 
sooner  than  that!  And  let's  tell  some 
people  right  away.  Let's  go  over 
and  tell  Miss  Anthony.  Let's  tell 
everybody!" 

"Yes!"  Helen  breathed.  "I  want 
to,  too."  Her  fine  face  grew  serious 
then,  and  even  in  the  bright  room  a 
shadow  seemed  to  cross  it. 

BUT,  Gil,"  she  said,  "there's 
something  we  must  talk  about 
first — something  we  must  discuss." 

"Drew  Sinclair,"  Gil  said  quickly. 

"Yes,"  Helen  said.  "Drew  Sinclair. 
And  please,  Gil,  try  to  understand. 
Drew  and  I  were  almost  married 
once.  We  were  engaged  for  two 
years,  ind  I  can't  forget  him  easily." 

Gil  nodded,  his  troubled  glance 
fixed  on  the  green  carpet,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  sanitarium, 
Gil,  and  see  him  once  more." 

He  moved  quickly  and  almost 
fiercely,  so  that  Helen,  watching 
him,  knew  something  close  to  fright. 
"Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do 
you  want  to  see  him  again?"  he  de- 
manded. "Drew  Sinclair  has  never 
meant  anything  for  you  but  heart- 
break. Why  give  him  another 
chance?" 

"It  isn't  another  chance,  darling," 
Helen  insisted.  "It's  just  that  I — I 
owe  him  something.  You  know  I 
couldn't  tell  him  during  those  last 
hectic  weeks  he  was  here  how  I 
felt — that  I  couldn't  marry  him — 
that  I  didn't — love  him  any  more — " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  go  see  him, 
Helen,"  Gil  said.  "I'd  give  anything 
if  you  didn't  feel  you  had  to." 

"Besides,"  Helen  said,  "I  must 
know  that  he's  safe  and  as  happy 
there  as  it's  possible  to  make  him. 
I  think — I  think  it'll  make  me  hap- 
pier with  you,  Gil,  to  know  that  he's 
all  right,  and  getting  well.  And 
darling — he  has  a  right  to  know 
about  us  from  me.  I  want  him  to 
hear  it  from  me,  and  not  read  it  in 
the  paper." 

"He'll  never  get  well,"  Gil  said 
slowly.  "He'll  be  there  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Leave  him  alone,  Helen.  If 
you  love  me,  don't  go!" 

"It's  because  I  love  you  that  I 
must  go.  Please  understand."  Helen 
cried.  "I  must  go  because  it's  the 
only  way  for  us  to  be  happy." 

Fictlonlzed  from  the  serial  on 
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The  next  day  Helen  drove  to 
Santa  Barbara.  The  drive  was  long 
and  lonely.  As  the  miles  slipped 
slowly  behind  her,  Helen's  thoughts 
turned  insistently  to  Drew  Sinclair. 
Drew!  She  thought  of  the  first  time 
she'd  seen  him — that  day  four  years 
ago  at  Sentinel  Studios..  How  hand- 
some and  fine  he  had  been!  How 
quick  to  understand  her  costume 
ideas,  how  ready  with  praise  and 
chary  with  criticism.  To  him,  Helen 
felt,  she  owed  most  of  what  she  had 
become  as  top  studio  designer  in 
Hollywood. 

And  Drew,  it  was,  who  suggested 
that  she  start  Helen  Trent,  Inc.,  the 
exclusive  little  shop,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  that  had  helped  her  weather 
the  periods  of  studio  lay-offs — given 
her  a  measure  of  independence  from 
her  salary,  and  a  place  and  a  proj- 
ect of  her  own. 

Yes,  those  had  been  the  happy 
days,  working  for  Drew,  and  know- 
ing again  the  slow  flowering  of  love; 
feeling  her  heart  grow  lighter, 
watching  the  adoration  in  Drew's 
eyes  become  the  deep,  sure  love  of 
a  successful  man  who  had  not  been 
spoiled  by  success. 

Remembering,  Helen's  mind 
tricked  her  into  a  comparison  be- 
tween then  and  now.  Now  her  chief 
at  Monarch  Studios  was  a  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  knew  nothing  about 
costumes  and  admitted  it,  but  fan- 
cied himself  possessed  of  a  great 
insight  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
a  woman.  He  telephoned  Helen 
every  day. 

At  first  ostensibly  on  business, 
but  lately  he  had  begun  to  suggest 
meetings  away  from  the  studio. 
Helen  had  always  refused  as  dis- 
armingly  as  she  could,  but  Mr. 
Anderson's  invitations  became 
steadily  more  pressing,  and  Helen 
began  to  dread  the  time  when  she 
could  no  longer  refuse.  Because  Mr. 
Anderson  had  the  way  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  who  would  willingly 
use  his  position  to  force  attentions 
upon  a  woman. 

Once,  Helen  would  have  refused 
his  offers  indignantly,  and  retreated 
to  the  safety  of  Helen  Trent,  Inc., 
but  the  shop  too  had  fallen  into  the 
doldrums.  Some  unscrupulous  com- 
petitors had  used  every  fair  and  foul 
trick  to  run  it  down,  and  now  it 
barely  made  its  own  way.  She  must 
cajole  Mr.  Anderson  and  put  him 
off  with  diplomacy,  because  her  job 
was  important  to  her. 

Then  the  car  slipped  into  the 
stretch  of  road  just  below  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Helen's  thoughts 
turned  again  to  Drew — his  ardent 
courtship,  their  long  engagement, 
his  niceness,  his  understanding  and 
love  all  around  her,  protecting  her, 
making  her  feel  safe  and  sure  and 


wanted  again.  And  Drew's  sudden, 
vicious  attacks  of  migraine  head- 
aches that  had  first  driven  him  to 
frenzy  and  later  to  the  powerful 
sedative.  Then  had  come  liquor  to 
counteract  the  sedative,  and  Drew 
began  to  break  up,  under  Helen's 
eyes — to  become  at  times  a  strange, 
heartless  demon  with  a  passion  for 
destroying  every  fine  emotion. 

Helen  had  tried  to  make  him  stop 
work,  and  take  the  rest  that  would 
lead  in  time  to  his  recovery.  She 
had  begged  and  pleaded  and  threat- 
ened and  cajoled.  She'd  tried  every- 
thing a  resourceful,  clever  woman 
could  think  of.  And  each  time 
Drew's  love  of  Sentinel  Studios,  his 
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Drew  was  making  idle  gestures  amongst  the  papers  on 
the  big  desk,  picking  up  and  putting  down  the  phone. 


driving,  burning  ambition,  had 
driven  him  back  to  the  harness  of 
work  before  the  cure  had  had  a 
chance  to  set  in. 

At  last  she  had  seen  that  this 
overweening  ambition  of  Drew's 
would  always  stand  between  them. 
To  him  it  was  more  valuable  than 
her,  or  marriage,  or  the  family  they 
wanted.  Helen  came  to  realize  that 
happiness  for  her  and  Drew  in  mar- 
riage was  a  lost  and  lonely  dream. 
For  a  time  she  sustained  this  dream 
stubbornly  and  drew  nourishment 
and  will  from  it,  but  then  she  saw 
the  tragedy  and  hopelessness,  and 
suddenly  her  love  and  emotion  had 
grown  cold.  She  only  wanted  to  be 


alone,  to  think,  to  read,  to  talk  to 
friends.  And  yes,  to  help  Drew 
get  well  again.  And  perhaps  then? — 
But  she  didn't  know.  Let  happen 
what  will  happen,  she  had  thought. 

So  it  was  with  a  heart  filled  with 
compassion  and  the  great  under- 
standing of  a  woman  who  has  faced 
much  and  seen  much,  but  who  re- 
mained vital  and  firm  and  healthy, 
that  she  drove  that  day  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  hospital  grounds  were  wide 
and  well  kept,  the  buildings  spot- 
less and  extremely  comfortable.  Dr. 
Spear  met  Helen  at  the  door  and 
took  her  into  his  office.  "I'm  glad 
you've  come,  Mrs.  Trent,"  he  said. 


"Mr.  Sinclair  has  asked  for  you  in 
his  lucid  moments,  and  I've  taken 
the  liberty  of  telling  him  that  you 
would  come  today.  He's  waiting  for 
you." 

"How  is  he?"  Helen  asked  anx- 
iously. "Does  he — are  his  lucid 
moments  far  apart?" 

"Now,  now,"  Dr.  Spear  said  re- 
assuringly. "He's  better.  He  may 
seem  worse  to  you,  but  at  first  the 
treatment  frequently  has  that  effect. 
He  may  not  know  you,  but  stay  with 
him  a  while,  Mrs.  Trent,  and  I  think 
he'll  become  normal." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will!" 

The  door  of  Drew's  pleasant  room 
swung  open.  "I'll  leave  you  now," 
the  doctor  whispered.  "Talk  to  him, 
Mrs.  Trent,  say  anything." 

Helen's  heart  leaped  up  into  her 
throat,  and  tears  stung  at  the  back 
of  her  eyes.  Drew  had  taken  the 
small  writing  desk  and  placed  it  out 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  sat 
behind  it,  his  back  to  the  window. 
Helen  remembered  suddenly  that 
always  his  office  had  been  arranged 
like  this,  with  the  daylight  coming 
over  his  left  shoulder  when  he  sat 
at  the  desk. 

"Drew,"  she  gasped.  "Drew!" 

He  looked  up,  and  a  flash  of  an- 
noyance crossed  his  dark  face,  thin 
now,  and  worn  by  the  ravages  of 
his  sick  mind,  but  still  forceful  and 
handsome.  "You're  late,  Miss  Turn- 
er," he  said.  "I  rang  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  cannot  have  this  delay.  When 
I  ring  you  are  to  come  immediately. 
Drop  everything  and  come.  That  is 
what  I  pay  you  for,  and  it  must  be 
that  way.    Now — " 

"Drew,"  Helen  said  slowly,  care- 
fully, trying  to  make  each  word 
penetrate  and  stick  in  his  mind.  "It's 
Helen,  Drew!  Helen.  Try  to  re- 
member." 

"Oh,  Miss  Anthony,"  Drew  said. 
"I'm  sorry.  The  light  is  poor  in  here. 
I  thought  you  were  my  secretary. 
Please  sit  down." 

"Drew,  it's  Helen!" 

"Yes,  of  course.  Please  sit  down, 
Miss  Anthony.  How  is  Helen?  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  I've  seen 
Helen.    Tell  me  about  her." 

"Drew!    Don't  you  know  me?" 

"Miss  Turner,  I  wish  you'd  get 
ready  to  take  dictation.  I  have  a 
story  idea  I  want  to  get  down  while 
it's  still  fresh.  Now  please!" 

Helen  crossed  the  room  to  him 
and  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 
It  was  quick  and  nervous  and  hot 
in  her  grasp. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Drew  said.  "I'd 
forgotten  the  costumes  for  a  mo- 
ment.    Send  for  Miss  Trent." 

"I'm  here!"  Helen  gasped,  fight- 
ing to  keep  back  the  tears.  "I'm 
Helen!  Oh,  Drew  dear,  don't  you 
know   me?      Please   say   you   know 
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toward  the  sunlight  streaming  into 
the  wide-windowed  room.  "Don't 
wake  me  up,"  he  said.  "When  will 
we  be  married?" 

"As  soon  as  we  can,"  Helen  said. 

"Sooner,"  he  insisted.  "Much 
sooner  than  that!  And  let's  tell  some 
people  right  away.  Let's  go  oyer 
and  tell  Miss  Anthony.  Let's  tell 
everybody!" 

"Yes!"  Helen  breathed.  "I  want 
to,  too."  Her  fine  face  grew  serious 
then,  and  even  in  the  bright  room  a 
shadow  seemed  to  cross  it. 

BUT,     Gil,"     she     said,     "there's 
something  we  must  talk  about 
first — something  we  must  discuss." 
"Drew  Sinclair,"  Gil  said  quickly. 
"Yes,"  Helen  said.  "Drew  Sinclair. 
And  please,  Gil,  try  to  understand. 
Drew  and  I  were  almost  married 
once.     We  were   engaged  for   two 
years,  ind  I  can't  forget  him  easily." 
Gil  nodded,  his  troubled  glance 
fixed  on  the  green  carpet,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"I  want  to  go  to  the  sanitarium, 
Gil,  and  see  him  once  more." 

He  moved  quickly  and  almost 
fiercely,  so  that  Helen,  watching 
him,  knew  something  close  to  fright. 
"Why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  do 
you  want  to  see  him  again?"  he  de- 
manded. "Drew  Sinclair  has  never 
meant  anything  for  you  but  heart- 
break. Why  give  him  another 
chance?" 

"It  isn't  another  chance,  darling," 
Helen  insisted.  "It's  just  that  I — I 
owe  him  something.  You  know  I 
couldn't  tell  him  during  those  last 
hectic  weeks  he  was  here  how  I 
felt — that  I  couldn't  marry  him — 
that  I  didn't — love  him  any  more — " 
"I  don't  want  you  to  go  see  him, 
Helen,"  Gil  said.  "I'd  give  anything 
if  you  didn't  feel  you  had  to." 

"Besides,"  Helen  said,  "I  must 
know  that  he's  safe  and  as  happy 
there  as  it's  possible  to  make  him. 
I  think — I  think  it'll  make  me  hap- 
pier with  you,  Gil,  to  know  that  he's 
all  right,  and  getting  well.  And 
darling — he  has  a  right  to  know 
about  us  from  me.  I  want  him  to 
hear  it  from  me,  and  not  read  it  in 
the  paper." 

"He'll  never  get  well,"  Gil  said 
slowly.  "He'll  be  there  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Leave  him  alone,  Helen.  If 
you  love  me,  don't  go!" 

"It's  because  I  love  you  that  I 
must  go.  Please  understand."  Helen 
cried.  "I  must  go  because  it's  the 
only  way  for  us  to  be  happy." 

Fletlonhed  from  the  serial  en 
CBS  at  12:30  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  spon- 
sored by  Edna  Wallace  Hopper. 
Photographs  posed  by  Virginia 
Clark  at  Helen,  Marvin  Mueller 
at  Gil  and  Reese  Taylor  as  Drew. 
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The  next  day  Helen  drove  to 
Santa  Barbara.  The  drive  was  long 
and  lonely.  As  the  mUes  slipped 
slowly  behind  her,  Helen's  thoughts 
turned  insistently  to  Drew  Sinclair. 
Drew!  She  thought  of  the  first  time 
she'd  seen  him— that  day  four  years 
ago  at  Sentinel  Studios,  How  hand- 
some and  fine  he  had  been!  How 
quick  to  understand  her  costume 
ideas,  how  ready  with  praise  and 
chary  with  criticism.  To  him,  Helen 
felt  she  owed  most  of  what  she  had 
become  as  top  studio  designer  in 
Hollywood. 

And  Drew,  it  was,  who  suggested 
that  she  start  Helen  Trent,  Inc.,  the 
exclusive  little  shop,  the  apple  of 
her  eye,  that  had  helped  her  weather 
the  periods  of  studio  lay-offs — given 
her  a  measure  of  independence  from 
her  salary,  and  a  place  and  a  proj- 
ect of  her  own. 

Yes,  those  had  been  the  happy 
days,  working  for  Drew,  and  know- 
ing again  the  slow  flowering  of  love; 
feeling  her  heart  grow  lighter, 
watching  the  adoration  in  Drew's 
eyes  become  the  deep,  sure  love  of 
a  successful  man  who  had  not  been 
spoiled  by  success. 

Remembering,  Helen's  mind 
tricked  her  into  a  comparison  be- 
tween then  and  now.  Now  her  chief 
at  Monarch  Studios  was  a  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  knew  nothing  about 
costumes  and  admitted  it,  but  fan- 
cied himself  possessed  of  a  great 
insight  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
a  woman.  He  telephoned  Helen 
every  day. 

At  first  ostensibly  on  business, 
but  lately  he  had  begun  to  suggest 
meetings  away  from  the  studio. 
Helen  had  always  refused  as  dis- 
armingly  as  she  could,  but  Mr. 
Anderson's  invitations  became 
steadily  more  pressing,  and  Helen 
began  to  dread  the  time  when  she 
could  no  longer  refuse.  Because  Mr. 
Anderson  had  the  way  and  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  who  would  willingly 
use  his  position  to  force  attentions 
upon  a  woman. 

Once,  Helen  would  have  refused 
his  offers  indignantly,  and  retreated 
to  the  safety  of  Helen  Trent,  Inc., 
but  the  shop  too  had  fallen  into  the 
doldrums.  Some  unscrupulous  com- 
petitors had  used  every  fair  and  foul 
trick  to  run  it  down,  and  now  it 
barely  made  its  own  way.  She  must 
cajole  Mr.  Anderson  and  put  him 
off  with  diplomacy,  because  her  job 
was  important  to  her. 

Then  the  car  slipped  into  the 
stretch  of  road  just  below  Santa 
Barbara,  and  Helen's  thoughts 
turned  again  to  Drew — his  ardent 
courtship,  their  long  engagement, 
his  niceness,  his  understanding  and 
love  all  around  her,  protecting  her, 
making  her  feel  safe  and  sure  and 


Drew  was  makinq  idle  ae<+M»>, 


wanted  again.  And  Drew's  sudden, 
vicious  attacks  of  migraine  head- 
aches that  had  first  driven  him  to 
frenzy  and  later  to  the  powerful 
sedative.  Then  had  come  liquor  to 
counteract  the  sedative,  and  Drew 
began  to  break  up,  under  Helens 
eyes — to  become  at  times  a  strange 
heartless  demon  with  a  passion  for 
destroying  every  fine  emotion. 

Helen  had  tried  to  make  him  stop 
work,  and  take  the  rest  that  would 
lead  in  time  to  his  recovery.  She 
had  begged  and  pleaded  and  threat- 
ened and  cajoled.  She'd  tried  every- 
thing a  resourceful,  clever  woman 
could  think  of.  And  each  time  , 
Drew's  love  of  Sentinel  Studios,  ms    , 
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driving,  burning  ambition,  had 
driven  him  back  to  the  harness  of 
work  before  the  cure  had  had  a 
chance  to  set  in. 

At  last  she  had  seen  that  this 
overweening  ambition  of  Drew's 
would  always  stand  between  them, 
■lo  him  it  was  more  valuable  than 
her,  or  marriage,  or  the  family  they 
wanted.  Helen  came  to  realize  that 
nappmess  for  her  and  Drew  in  mar- 
riage was  a  lost  and  lonely  dream. 

°T*  tlme  she  sustained  this  dream 
stubbornly  and  drew  nourishment 
ana  will  from  it,  but  then  she  saw 
«,L  ,fiedy  and  hopelessness,  and 
suddenly  her  love  and  emotion  had 
srown  cold.  She  only  wanted  to  be 
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alone,  to  think,  to  read,  to  talk  to 
friends.  And  yes,  to  help  Drew 
get  well  again.  And  perhaps  then?— 
But  she  didn't  know.  Let  happen 
what  will  happen,  she  had  thought. 
So  it  was  with  a  heart  filled  with 
compassion  and  the  great  under- 
standing of  a  woman  who  has  faced 
much  and  seen  much,  but  who  re- 
mained vital  and  firm  and  healthy, 
that  she  drove  that  day  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  hospital  grounds  were  wide 
and  well  kept,  the  buildings  spot- 
less and  extremely  comfortable.  Dr. 
Spear  met  Helen  at  the  door  and 
took  her  into  his  office.  "I'm  glad 
you've  come,  Mrs.  Trent,"  he  said. 


Mr  Sinclair  has  asked  for  you  in 
his  ucid  moments,  and  I've  taken 
the  hberty  of  telling  him  that  you 
would  come  today.  He's  waiting  for 

.    "How  is  he?"  Helen  asked  anx- 

Z^  ♦   '?°es    hfr-ar*    ^s    ludd 
moments  far  apart'" 

"Now    now,"  Dr.  Spear  said  re- 
assuringly.  "He's  better.     He  may 
seem  worse  to  you,  but  at  first  the 
treatment  frequently  has  that  effect. 
He  may  not  know  you,  but  stay  with 
him  a  white,  Mrs.  Trent,  and  I  think 
neu  become  normal." 
"Yes,  yes,  I  will!" 
The  door  of  Drew's  pleasant  room 
swung  open.  "I'll  leave  you  now," 
the  doctor  whispered.  "Talk  to  him 
Mrs.  Trent,  say  anything." 

Helen's  heart  leaped  up  into  her 
throat,  and  tears  stung  at  the  back 
of  her  eyes.  Drew  had  taken  the 
small  writing  desk  and  placed  it  out 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  He  sat 
behind  it,  his  back  to  the  window. 
Helen  remembered  suddenly  that 
always  his  office  had  been  arranged 
like  this,  with  the  daylight  coming 
over  his  left  shoulder  when  he  sat 
at  the  desk. 

"Drew,"  she  gasped.  "Drew!" 
He  looked  up,  and  a  flash  of  an- 
noyance crossed  his  dark  face,  thin 
now,  and  worn  by  the  ravages  of 
his  sick  mind,  but  still  forceful  and 
handsome.  "You're  late,  Miss  Turn- 
er," he  said.  "I  rang  ten  minutes 
ago.  I  cannot  have  this  delay.  When 
I  ring  you  are  to  come  immediately. 
Drop  everything  and  come.  That  is 
what  I  pay  you  for,  and  it  must  be 
that  way.    Now — " 

"Drew,"  Helen  said  slowly,  care- 
fully, trying  to  make  each  word 
penetrate  and  stick  in  his  mind.  "It's 
Helen,  Drew!  Helen.  Try  to  re- 
member." 

"Oh,  Miss  Anthony,"  Drew  said. 
"I'm  sorry.  The  light  is  poor  in  here. 
I  thought  you  were  my  secretary. 
Please  sit  down." 
"Drew,  it's  Helen!" 
"Yes,  of  course.  Please  sit  down, 
Miss  Anthony.  How  is  Helen?  It's 
been  a  long  time  since  I've  seen 
Helen.   Tell  me  about  her." 
"Drew!    Don't  you  know  me?" 
"Miss  Turner,  I  wish  you'd  get 
ready  to  take  dictation.     I  have  a 
story  idea  I  want  to  get  down  while 
it's  still  fresh.  Now  please!" 

Helen  crossed  the  room  to  him 
and  took  one  of  his  hands  in  hers. 
It  was  quick  and  nervous  and  hot 
in  her  grasp. 

"Yes,  of  course,"  Drew  said.  "I'd 
forgotten  the  costumes  for  a  mo- 
ment.   Send  for  Miss  Trent." 

"I'm  here!"  Helen  gasped,  fight- 
ing to  keep  back  the  tears.  "I'm 
Helen!  Oh,  Drew  dear,  don't  you 
know  me?     Please  say  you  know 
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me.  Look  at  me!  Feel  my  hand! 
I'm  flesh  and  blood!  Don't  you  re- 
member? We  were  engaged  to  be 
married.  I  was — I  was  your  fiancee!" 

Drew's  head  slumped  forward  de- 
jectedly to  his  breast.  His  hand 
slipped  away  from  Helen's  and  fell 
to  the  desk.  The  breath  heaved 
into  his  lungs,  and  when  he  spoke 
the  words  came  out  as  though  they 
were  forced  up  from  a  great  depth. 
"I'm  ruined,"  he  said.  Helen  had  to 
bend  forward  to  hear.  "They've  all 
gone.  Rats  from  a  ship.  I'm  sink- 
ing. Sure  I'm  sinking.  Any  man  has 
a  right  to  sink.  Helen!  Now  there 
was  a  woman!  She  wouldn't  desert 
a  man  when  he's  down  and  out.  Not 
Helen!  Oh,  no.  Where  is  Helen? 
Miss  Turner,  get  Mrs.  Trent  on  the 
'phone." 

"Drew,  Drew!"  Helen  was  weep- 
ing now,  openly,  the  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face.  "I'm  here.  I'm 
Helen.  Look  at  me."  She  pressed 
his  hand  convulsively. 

"It's  funny,"  Drew  said.  "I  was 
generous  when  I  had  it.  Now  I'm 
broke,  nobody  knows  me  anymore. 
I  used  to  see  movies  like  that,  but 
I  never  thought  they  were  true.  No, 
I  never  thought  it.  They  just  fade 
away.  All  of  them.  Like  the  flowers 
in  the  fall.    But  not  Helen." 

HELEN  stood  up  and  turned  her 
back.  She  went  to  the  window, 
but  through  her  tears  she  saw  noth- 
ing of  the  lovely  afternoon.  She 
pressed  her  forehead  against  the 
hard  wood  of  the  frame,  pressed  it 
harder,  until  the  pressure  brought 
pain,  and  she  could  feel  the  dull 
ache  above  the  ache  in  her  heart. 
Behind  her  Drew  kept  up  the  sense- 
less, ceaseless  monologue,  pretend- 
ing and  believing  that  he  was  still  an 
executive  with  power  and  ability 
and  dignity.  Dignity!  Yes,  that  was 
what  she  missed  in  him.  The  dig- 
nity of  a  person  who  knows  his 
ability,  and  respects  it,  and  uses  it! 
Again  Helen  sat  with  him.  She 
talked  to  him,  and  mentioned  her 
name  over  and  over.  Each  time 
Drew  addressed  her  by  a  different 
name,  and  plunged  again  into  the 
vague  obscurity  of  his  mind.  Once 
the  doctor  looked  in.     Helen  went 


quietly  to  the  door  and  asked  that 
they  be  left  alone  a  while  longer. 

Drew  sat  back  and  dictated  long 
letters  to  her.  He  gave  her  instruc- 
tions about  budgets  and  pictures 
under  production,  and  ideas  for  new 
ones.  Not  once  did  a  gleam  of  recog- 
nition come  into  his  eyes. 

Then  at  the  end,  after  she  had 
struggled  and  fought  against  the 
sickness  in  his  mind  until  her  body 
ached  with  hopelessness,  she  began 
to  see  that  Gil  Whitney  was  right. 
Drew  would  never  get  well!  For  the 
first  time  she  accepted  the  fact  with 
all  its  implications.  She  saw  that 
the  best  intentions  and  the  highest 
devotion  could  do  nothing  against 
this  sickness  of  Drew's  soul.  Gil 
Whitney's  calm,  sane,  ordered  mind, 
beside  Drew's  hot,  feverish,  discon- 
nected jumble,  assumed  in  Helen's 
mind  the  rare  delights  of  a  safe 
haven.  She  must  leave,  she  must 
get  away!  She  must  have  air  to 
breathe  in;  room  to  think,  and 
understand!  It  will  be  better,  she 
told  herself.  I  can't  help  Drew — 
and  now — now  I  love  Gil.  Gil!  So 
safe.  So  sure.  So  understanding. 

"Drew,"  she  said.  "Please.  Listen 
to  me  and  try  to  understand.  I 
must  leave  now,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  you'll  always  have  every 
bit  of  blessing  I  can  give  you — " 

Drew  bit  his  lip,  and  a  giant  hand 
of  good  seemed  to  pass  over  his 
face.  One  moment  he  was  strained, 
nervous,  the  wide  forehead  tor- 
tured into  lines  of  difficult  concen- 
tration. The  next  moment  his  face 
cleared,  became  younger,  firmer, 
surer. 

"Helen,"  he  said.  "I  knew  you'd 
come.  I've  been  expecting  you.  Let 
me  take  your  coat.  Oh,  it's  so  good 
to  see  you,  darling!" 

He  got  up  and  led  Helen  to  a 
chair.  Then  he  took  her  in  his  arms, 
holding  her  close,  until  Helen  felt 
again  the  clean,  hard  strength  of  his 
body  and  the  firmness  of  his  arms 
around  her.  He  kissed  her  avidly. 

To  Helen  it  was  a  profound  shock. 
The  real  Drew — the  one  she  knew — 
had  been  hidden  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  a  sick  mind,  and  now  had 
emerged  into  the  world  again  so 
suddenly  that  Helen  sat  immobile, 


speechless,  confused,  not  able  for 
a  moment  to  grasp  the  situation. 

"Say  something,  darling,"  he  said. 

"Drew!"  she  gasped.  It  was  all 
she  could  say. 

HE  made  her  sit  down  on  the  small 
couch,  and  sat  close  beside 
her.  "Helen,"  he  said.  "I've  almost 
prayed  that  you'd  come  this  week. 
I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  for  a 
long  time  how  much  it  means  to 
me  that  you've  promised  to  wait 
for  me — " 

"But—" 

"Now  wait,"  he  said.  "Wait  until 
I  finish.  You  know  how  it  is,  you 
must  know.  I  was  what  they  call  a 
big  shot,  just  a  little  while  ago,  and 
then  I  had  more  friends  than  I 
could  use.  Now  I  have  nothing  to 
give  away — no  jobs,  no  big  salaries, 
no  contracts,  no  careers  in  the 
movies.  And  now  I  have  no  friends. 
Only  you.  And  that  belief  of  yours, 
that  determination  you  have  to  see 
me  get  well  is  the  one  hope  I  have. 
Don't  you  see?" 

"Yes,  Drew,  I  see,"  Helen  mur- 
mured. How  could  she  tell  him 
now  that  she  and  Gil  were  in  love 
and  wanted  to  marry?  No  it  was 
impossible.  She  would  leave  now 
and  write  him  a  long  letter — a  let- 
ter to  be  given  to  him  only  when 
he  was  in  full  command  of  himself. 

It  was  difficult  to  tear  herself 
away.  Helen  thought  it  was  the 
hardest  thing  she  had  ever  done. 

And  driving  back  alone  in  the 
car,  down  the  smooth,  winding 
roads,  the  hum  of  the  engine,  and 
the  rush  of  the  wind  made  a  fitting 
background  for  Helen's  insistent 
thoughts.  How  could  she  ever  deny 
Drew  that  one  scrap  of  comfort  he 
still  possessed?  To  tell  him  now  that 
she  was  going  to  marry  Gil  Whitney 
would  be  like  snatching  a  line  from 
a  drowning  man.  Helen  tried.  She 
made  up  phrases  to  use  in  the  letter 
she  would  write  to  Drew.  She  tried 
to  shape  and  guide  the  conversation 
they  might  have.  Her  hands  gripped 
tighter  on  the  steering  wheel  until 
the  dull  pain  of  drawn  muscles 
penetrated  to  her  mind.  She  was 
just  entering  Los  Angeles. 

(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Ireene  Wicker,  the  Singing 
Lady,  is  heard  five  times 
a  week  in  her  own  program 
on  NBC-Blue,  at  5:00  P.M.. 
E.D.T..  and  in  Deadline 
Dramas,  on  Sundays  at  10:30 
P.M..  E.D.T.,  on  the  NBC-Red. 


They  found  their  love  in  gypsy  songs,  in  symphonies,  in  yellow  roses, 
in  flickering  firelight,  and  so  they  were  married.  But  the  romance 
of  lovely  Ireene  Wicker  and  Victor  Hammer  wasn't  really  that  simple 


IREENE  WICKER  stood  in  the 
doorway  pulling  on  her  pale 
suede  gloves. 

"Mr.  Victor  Hammer  is  coming 
this  afternoon,"  she  told  her  secre- 
tary, "to  give  you  material  for  the 
program  I'm  going  to  do  about  a 
little  Russian  prince.  It's  the  Ham- 
mer family,  you  know,  who  brought 
over  all  those  Russian  treasures 
we've  been  reading  so  much  about." 
She  paused,  smiled.  "Better  have 
your  nose  powdered!  I  hear  Mr. 
Victor's  very  charming!" 

She  was  off  then  ...  To  tell  her 
cook  about  dinner.  To  say  good-bye 
to  her  son,  Charlie,  growing  up  so 
fast  and  so  intelligently  he  brought 
a  silly  lump  to  her  throat.  To  hold 
Nancy,  younger  and  vulnerable,  in 
her  arms  for  an  extra  minute  or  two. 
When  she  returned  it  was  late 
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afternoon  but  her  secretary  was 
waiting.  "Everything  you  heard  is 
true,"  she  declared.  "Everything!" 
The  affairs  of  the  day  had 
crowded  the  Hammer  visit  from 
Ireene's  mind.  She  looked  puzzled. 
"Everything  you  heard  about  Mr. 
Hammer,"  her  secretary  explained. 
"And  it's  easy  to  see  you  haven't 
met   him!      You   won't   forget   him 

The  lovely  home  Victor  is  going 
to  build  for  Ireene  in  New  York's 
beautiful  Westchester  County. 


when  you  do!" 

Idle  words,  they  seemed,  but  they 
were  a  prophesy. 

The  program  about  the  little  Rus- 
sian prince  met  with  great  success. 
The  studio  staff  gathered  around 
Ireene  with  praise  and  enthusiasm. 

"Miss  Wicker  ..."  A  man  from  the 
publicity  department  made  his  way 
toward  her.  "Mr.  Victor  Hammer 
is  here.    He  has  asked  to  meet  you." 

"Splendid!"  Ireene  said.  "I  can 
thank  him  for  all  the  help  he  gave 
me." 

They  liked  each  other  immedi- 
ately, Ireene  and  Victor.  And  the 
following  evening  he  dined  with 
Ireene  and  her  husband  and  sang 
for  them — gypsy  songs  he'd  learned 
in  Russia,  accompanied  by  his  guitar. 

It  was  very  pleasant.  But  when 
Ireene  and  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Begin  in  vivid  story  form  the  radio  drama  of  a  doctor's  marriage — 
Ann  so  lovely,  hating  this  suspicion  that  was  strangling  her  love, 
Jerry  so  bewildered  between  his  wife  and  Veronica,  no  man's  wife 


JeRRY  MALONE  felt  himself 
growing  tense  with  irritation.  He 
looked  at  Ann,  sitting  beside  him, 
her  head  turned  a  little  away  so 
that  all  he  could  see  was  the  deli- 
cate, aloof  line  of  her  cheek  and 
chin.  For  a  moment,  it  was  hard 
to  remember  that  she  was  his  wife. 
She  seemed — different,  somehow,  a 
person  he  hardly  knew  and  didn't 
understand  at  all. 

Until  now,  they'd  always  talked 
things  over,  frankly  and  fully,  and 
he'd  been  upheld  by  the  knowledge 
of  her  approval.  It  wasn't  fair  of 
her  to  act  this  way  when,  after  all, 
if  he  did  go  in  with  Dunham,  it 
would  be  more  for  her  sake  than 
for  his  own,  more  because  he 
wanted  her  to  have  all  the  things  she 
deserved  than  for  any  other  reason. 

And  this  apartment — !  A  tiny 
living  room  so  close  to  the  street 
that  trucks  and  cars  seemed  to  run 
right  through  it,  a  tinier  bedroom 
on  a  court,  and  a  completely  insig- 
nificant bathroom  and  kitchen.  Bun 
had  to  sleep  in  the  living  room,  on 
the  slightly  moth-eaten  sofa  they'd 
bought  in  a  second-hand  store  on 
Greenwich  Avenue.  He  kept  his 
clothes  partly  in  the  hall  closet  and 
partly  in  the  bedroom  chest  of 
drawers.  It  wasn't  good  for  a  grow- 
ing boy  not  to  have  a  room  of  his 
own. 

You  couldn't  blame  a  man,  Jerry 
thought,  if  he  wanted  to  seize  an 
opportunity  to  make  enough  money 
so  he  could  afford  a  really  comfort- 
able place  to  live,  and  good  clothes 
for  his  wife. 

Yet  Ann  appeared  to  blame  him. 

"And  there's  the  baby  on  its  way," 
he  said  defensively.  "If  I  took  up 
Dunham's  proposition,  we  could 
bring  Penny  on  from  Belmore,  to 
help  you." 
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"Yes,"  Ann  said,  but  not  as  if  she 
were  really  assenting  to  Jerry's 
statement.  She  might  have  pointed 
out,  but  didn't,  that  they  had  come 
to  New  York  in  the  first  place  be- 
cause Jerry  wanted  to  do  research 
and  clinical  work;  not  to  get  him  a 
partnership  in  the  exclusive  Dun- 
ham Sanitarium. 

Franklin  Hospital,  that  gloomy 
castle  of  medicine  on  the  East  Side, 
had  offered  Jerry  his  chance  at  re- 
search, but  it  hadn't  offered  much  of 
anything  else,  either  financially  or 
for  the  future.  That  hadn't  mat- 
tered, at  the  time.  It  wouldn't  mat- 
ter now,  if  Jerry  hadn't  happened  to 
operate  on  Mrs.  Jessie  Hughes. 

Mrs.  Hughes  was  old  and  rich  and 
autocratic  and  more  than  a  little 
peculiar  in  her  ways.  It  was  typical 
of  her  that  although  she  could  have 
afforded  the  fees  of  a  luxurious  hos- 
pital she  came  to  the  Franklin  for 
her  operation.  She  liked  Jerry  be- 
cause he  paid  no  attention  to  her 
tantrums  and  ended  up  by  making 
her  well  again.  She  wanted  to  do 
something  for  him,  and  since  he 
wouldn't  let  her  loan  him  the  money 
to  set  himself  up  in  practice,  she 
had  introduced  him  to  her  friend 
Dr.  Dunham,  who  ran  a  private  hos- 
pital and  was  looking  for  a  partner. 
Perhaps,  Jerry  guessed  uneasily,  she 
had  offered  to  invest  some  money  in 
Dunham's  hospital.  But  at  any  rate, 
Dunham  had  offered  Jerry  the  part- 
nership. 


The  Dunham  Sanitarium  was  a 
misleadingly  modest  brownstone 
building  in  the  East  Seventies.  It 
didn't  even  look  like  a  hospital. 
But  Jerry  had  seen  its  books,  and 
he  had  gasped  at  the  names  of  some 
of  its  patients,  and  at  all  the  fees 
those  patients  had  paid.  Social 
Register,  Hollywood,  and  Broadway 
all  came  there  to  have  their  ills, 
both  real  and  fancied,  pampered 
away.  Jerry  disapproved  of  the  sort 
of  medicine  the  Dunham  Sanitarium 
symbolized — but  at  the  same  time, 
amazingly,  he  liked  Dunham  and 
respected  his  sincerity. 

There  was  a  way  to  compromise, 
to  have  a  decent  life  for  yourself 
and  still  serve  medicine  humbly  and 
honestly.  Dunham  cynically  ac- 
cepted thousands  of  dollars  from 
overfed  dowagers  whose  only  real 
illness  was  boredom;  but,  Jerry 
knew,  he  also  spent  hours  every  day 
at  a  clinic,  giving  his  very  consid- 
erable skill  for  a  payment  of  pre- 
cisely nothing.  The  one  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  the  other,  and 
still  provide  for  himself  and  his 
wife  the  comforts  of  gracious  living. 
And  so  it  could  be  done,  without 
loss  of  self-respect  or  integrity. 
But— 

He  had  pointed  all  this  out  to 
Ann,  and  still  she  was  not  con- 
vinced. She  wouldn't  say  anything 
against  it;  she  simply  withheld  her 
enthusiasm  and  let  him  create  for 
himself  all  the  arguments  she  might 
have  advanced:  that  he  was  letting 
himself  be  seduced  by  money,  that 
he  would  be  bored  to  death  with  un- 
important illnesses,  that — in  a  word 
— this  wasn't  good  enough  for  him. 
Jerry  sighed,  and  said  rather 
curtly,  "Well,  anyway,  we  won't 
decide  anything  until  after  tonight. 
I  think  you'll  like  Dunham  when 
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You  couldn't  blame  a  man, 
Jerry  thought,  if  he  wanted 
to  seize  an  opportunity  to 
make  enough  money  to  pro- 
vide comfortably  for  his  wife. 
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you  get  to  know  him  better." 
"Jerry,"  Ann  said  carefully,  "I 
think  maybe  you'd  better  go  to  Dr. 
Dunham's  alone.  It's — nice  of  him 
to  ask  us  both  to  dinner,  but  I  don't 
feel  very  well  and — and  I'd  just 
rather  not,  that's  all." 

OH,  Lord!"  Jerry  groaned — and 
a  second  later  was  ashamed 
of  his  impatience.  A  doctor,  at  least, 
ought  to  know  enough  to  be  patient 
with  a  wife  who  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  When  you  came  right  down 
to  it,  that  simple  physiological  fact 
was  probably  at  the  root  of  Ann's 
whole  attitude  just  now.  She  was 
bound  to  be  whimsical  and — and 
strange.  And  probably  she  was  be- 
ginning— quite  without  justification 
— to  be  sensitive  about  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"All  right,  dear,"  he  said  gently. 
"If  you'd  rather  not.  I'll  call  Dun- 
ham now  and  beg  off  for  you." 

He  went  into  the  bedroom  to 
telephone  and  dress,  and  Ann  bowed 
her  head  suddenly.  She  was  right, 
then.  Jerry  didn't  really  want  her 
to  go  to  Dunharn's  dinner-party 
with  him.  He'd  be  ashamed  of  her, 
there  beside  the  brittle,  professional 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Dunham.  She  didn't 
want  to  go,  actually — but  she  did 
wish  Jerry  had  begged  her  to. 

When  Jerry  had  left  the  apart- 
ment, looking  unbelievably  clean 
and  man-about-townish  in  his  tux 
that  was  five  years  old,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  fixed  supper  for 
herself  and  Bun,  who  had  come  in 
from  school  some  time  before  and 
now  was  exploring  this  New  York 
that  was  still  so  new  to  him.  Bun 
was  fifteen,  growing  so  fast  he 
seemed  to  add  inches  overnight. 
Jerry  had  adopted  him,  unofficially, 
back  in  Belmore,  before  he  and  Ann 
were  married.  Ann  had  wondered 
what  married  life  would  be  like 
with  an  adolescent  son  already  pro- 
vided. Now  she  couldn't  conceive  of 
an  existence  without  him.  The  baby, 
when  it  came,  surely  couldn't  be 
much  more  her  own  child  than  Bun. 

Thinking  of  the  baby,  she  smiled, 
and  felt  much  happier.  She  was 
able  to  see  Jerry's  side  of  the  Sani- 
tarium proposal.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  a  man — a  man  who  was 
soon  to  be  a  father — to  look  for 
financial  security.  Jerry  had  proved, 
many  times,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  a  single  cluttered  room 
was  ample  living  quarters;  but  he 
wanted  to  give  her  things — her  and 
the  baby. 

The  trouble  was  that  she  had  no 
logical  arguments  against  going  in 
with  Dunham.  If  Jerry  wanted  it, 
that  was  his  business.  He  could  still 
do  clinical  work,  as  Dunham  did — 
not  so  much  of  it,  perhaps,  but 
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some.  Outwardly,  it  would  be  a 
good  move,  an  opportunity  most 
young  doctors  prayed  for. 

She  only  knew  he  should  refuse 
it.  She  didn't  know  why.  Her  knowl- 
edge went  beyond  reason.  It  simply 
would  not  be  good  for  him  to  be- 
come Dr.  Dunham's  partner.  It 
wouldn't  be  good  for  him,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  good  for  their  happi- 
ness together.  Her  instinct,  and 
nothing  more,  told  her  this. 

She  was  still  awake,  lying  in  bed 
and  trying  to  read,  when  Jerry  re- 
turned soon  after  midnight.  But 
the  hours  of  being  alone,  after  Bun 
went  to  bed,  had  done  something  to 
her.  She  still  knew  Jerry  should 
not  accept  Dunham's  offer,  but  she 
also  knew  with  certainty  that  he 
would.  This  being  so,  she  must  ac- 
cept his  decision,  not  worry  him 
with  her  disapproval. 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
"Have  a  nice  time?"  she  asked 
lightly. 

"Fine."  He  took  off  his  jacket  and 
vest,  tossed  them  on  a  chair,  and 
began  to  pick  at  the  studs  of  his 
collar.  Her  love  for  him  made  her 
sensitive  to  the  excitement  that  ran 
like  a  strong  current  underneath  his 
casualness.  "I — I  practically  told 
Dunham  I'd  go  in  with  him." 

Ann  nodded,  smiling. 

"You  know,"  he  said  seriously, 
"I  really  like  Dunham.  He  isn't 
just  a  society  doctor;  he  knows 
medicine  and  he's  a  human  being, 
not  a  stuffed  shirt." 

"Yes,  darling.  I  like  him  too." 
And  that,  she  realized,  was  true 
enough.  Unfortunately,  it  wasn't 
the  point.  Liking  Dunham  still 
didn't  mean  that  Jerry  should  be- 
come his  partner. 

Jerry  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  taking  her  hand.  "I  missed  you 
tonight,  honey.  You  should  have 
come." 

His  sincerity  warmed  her,  and  she 
felt  the  constraint  of  their  conversa- 
tion that  afternoon  ebbing  away. 
"I  guess  it  was  silly  of  me  not  to," 
she  admitted.  "I  just — felt  scared. 
It  seemed  too  much  of  an  effort  .  .  . 
meeting  all  those  new  people  .  .  ." 

"But  it  wasn't  a  big  party.  Just 
Dunham  and  his  wife  and  her  sis- 
ter— She's  nice,  the  sister,"  he  said. 
"Friendly,  and  witty.  Her  name's 
Mrs.  Farrell." 

"Wasn't  her  husband  there?" 

"Oh — she's  a  divorcee,  I  think," 
Jerry  said  as  he  got  up  to  finish 
undressing. 

Ann  was  to  wonder,  afterward, 
why  this  first  mention  of  Veronica 
Farrell  had  not  pierced  her  heart 
like  a  barbed  arrow. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  except 
New  York,  it  seemed  to  Ann,  could 
you     surround     a     simple     change 


of  residence  with  so  many  com- 
plexities. Several  visits  to  second- 
hand stores  to  discuss  the  sale  of  the 
furniture  they  had  so  recently 
bought,  conferences  with  moving 
men,  decisions  as  to  what  to  take 
and  what  to  get  rid  of — 

For  it  seemed  that  Veronica  Far- 
rell was  going  South  in  a  month  or 
so,  and  wanted  to  sublet  them  her 
own   apartment   on   Park   Avenue. 

Jerry  and  Ann  went  up  one  eve- 
ning to  see  the  apartment.  Five 
rooms,  two  baths,  a  maid  in  black 
and  starchy  white,  furniture  which 
spoke  exclusive  little  shops  along 
Madison  Avenue  .  .  .  and  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

She  was  nice,  Ann  thought,  just 
as  Jerry  had  said.  She  was  slim  and 
dark,  and  so  perfectly  dressed  in  a 
simple  black  gown  that  you  didn't 
realize  how  very  much  the  dress 
had  cc  ,.  She  showed  them  the 
apartment  in  an  absent-minded 
way,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
didn't  belong  to  her,  and  when  Ann 
breathed  embarrassedly,  "But  it's 
so  lovely!  I'm  sure  we  couldn't  af- 
ford it!"  she  laughed  and  said,  "I'm 
so  anxious  to  get  people  I  know  and 


like  in  here  I'm  almost  willing  to 
pay  you,  instead  of  the  other  way 
around." 

However,  when  they  finally  de- 
cided to  take  it,  the  monthly  rental 
was  a  sum  that  made  Ann  gasp. 

Jerry  took  it  very  calmly.  She 
couldn't  know  that  inwardly  he  was 
gasping  too.  But  Dunham  had  men- 
tioned an  income  that  seemed  just 
as  exorbitant,  and  everyone  obvi- 
ously expected  him  to  move  into  a 
home  suitable  to  his  position  as  as- 
sistant director  of  Dunham  Sani- 
tarium, so —  And  it  would  be  nice 
for  Ann,  once  she  got  used  to  it. 

On  the  way  home,  Ann  said,  "I 
like  Mrs.  Farrell.  She's  so  .  .  . 
beautiful." 

"Mmm,"  Jerry  said  absently.  The 
bus  jolted  over  a  cobbled  street. 
"We'll  have  to  buy  a  little  car," 
Jerry  said. 

Ann  turned  in  the  worn  wicker 
seat  of  the  bus — turned  toward 
Jerry,  urgently.  "Darling — I  know 
I'm  being  silly,  asking  this.  But  I — 
need  reassurance,  I  guess.  You  won't 
let  everything  that's  happening 
make  any  difference,  will  you?" 

"Difference?"   Jerry's   clear   blue 


eyes  were  a  little  puzzled,  a  little 
amused. 

"I  mean — difference  in  the  way 
you  feel  about  me.  No,  I  don't  mean 
quite  that,  either.  In  the  way  you 
feel  about  yourself,  maybe,  and 
about  your  work.  You  won't  let  it 
change  you  in  any  way,  not  the 
smallest  little  bit?" 

"I  might  buy  a  new  suit,"  Jerry 
said,'  laughing;  and  although  she 
laughed  too,  she  was  disappointed 
because  she  knew  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  had  tried  to  say.  Or, 
possibly,  he  did  not  wish  to  under- 
stand. 

Penny  was  sent  for  the  week  be- 
fore they  moved  and  arrived,  chirp- 
ing with  excitement,  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Penny  was  really  Mrs. 
Hettie  Penny,  but  most  people  had 
forgotten  that.  She  had  been  Jerry's 
housekeeper  before  he  and  Ann 
were  married.  Tiny,  bright-eyed 
and  gray-haired,  she  was  fanati- 
cally loyal  to  Jerry  and  Ann,  her 
two  "children,"  and  obviously  con- 
sidered their  romance  and  marriage 
something  she  had  thought  up  and 
created  all  by  herself. 

Once   Ann  would   have   plunged 


Jerry's  face  fell.  "If  won'f 
be  fun  without  you."  But  Ann 
insisted,  "Please  go  alone.  I 
really  don't  feel  well  enough." 


eagerly  into  the  job  of  moving  and 
getting  settled  in  a  new  place.  Now 
she  felt  languid,  listless  and  watched 
Penny  bustling  around — knowing 
she  should  help  and  yet  unwilling 
to  lift  a  finger.  Penny  calmed  her 
halfhearted  protests:  "Now,  Ann, 
you  just  rest.  Land,  I  know  how  it 
is  when  you're  going  to  have  a  baby 
— you  feel's  if  you're  no  good  to 
anybody." 

That  was  precisely  the  way  to  ex- 
press it,  Ann  thought.  No  good  to 
anybody.  She  fought  against  self- 
pity,  but  in  spite  of  herself  it  crept 
in  to  color  her  reactions  to  every- 
thing. There  was  the  night,  soon 
after  they'd  moved,  when  Jerry 
came  home  to  announce  that  they'd 
both  been  invited  to  a  week-end 
party  on  Long  Island,  at  the  estate 
of  a  Mrs.  Smythe,  who  had  recently 
left  the  Sanitarium. 

"I  almost  fell  over  when  she  in- 
vited me,"  Jerry  confessed.  "She 
wanted  Dunham  and  his  wife  to 
come  too,  but  he's  going  to  Detroit 
and  can't  .  .  .  I'm  not  much  on  this 
society  stuff,  but  maybe  we'll  have 
fun?" 

"Jerry!    You  didn't  accept?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  did  try  to 
crawl  out  of  it,  but  Dunham  hinted 
one  of  us  ought  to  be  there — sort 
of  keep  up  the  sanitarium's  con- 
tacts." 

Ann  made  a  gesture  of  distaste. 
They  were  in  the  bedroom;  Ann,  in 
a  negligee,  was  lying  on  the  chaise 
longue.  Penny,  pampering  Ann  to 
her  heart's  content,  had  insisted  that 
she'd  serve  their  dinner  in  here. 

"Well,"  Jerry  said  doubtfully,  "I 
could  make  some  kind  of  an  excuse. 
I  mean — we  don't  have  to  go." 

Oddly,  it  didn't  occur  to  either  of 
them  that  they  had  been  through  all 
this  before,  on  the  night  of  Dun- 
ham's dinner-party. 

"You  go  alone,  Jerry.  That's  the 
best  plan." 

Jerry's  face  fell.  "Aw,  Ann — that 
wouldn't  be  any  fun.  I  don't  want  to 
go  if  you  don't.  Come  on — you'll 
enjoy  it." 

"Even  if  I  felt  well — and  I  don't 
— I  don't  think  I'd  enjoy  that  kind 
of  a  party.  I  wouldn't  feel  as  if  I — 
belonged." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  Jerry  said 
stiffly.  "You're  just  as  good  as  any 
of  those  clothes-horses." 

In  a  minute,  Ann  warned  herself, 
this  would  develop  into  a  quarrel. 
And  Penny  was  just  entering  the 
room,  carrying  a  tray.  So  Ann 
smiled  and  said,  "I  know  I  am  dear. 
But  please — I'd  really  rather  not  go. 
I  just  don't  feel  like  it.  But  I  do 
want  you  to." 

Finally  she  persuaded  him  to  do 
as  she  said.  But  it  was  strange: 
once  again  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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you  get  to  know  him  better." 
"Jerry,"  Ann  said  carefully,  I 
think  maybe  you'd  better  go  to  Dr. 
Dunham's  alone.  It's— nice  of  him 
to  ask  us  both  to  dinner,  but  I  don  t 
feel  very  well  and— and  Id  just 
rather  not,  that's  all." 

OH,  Lord!"  Jerry  groaned— and 
a  second  later  was  ashamed 
of  his  impatience.  A  doctor,  at  least 
ought  to  know  enough  to  be  patient 
with  a  wife  who  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.  When  you  came  right  down 
to  it,  that  simple  physiological  fact 
was  probably  at  the  root  of  Ann's 
whole  attitude  just  now.  She  was 
bound  to  be  whimsical  and— and 
strange.  And  probably  she  was  be- 
ginning—quite without  justification 
to  be  sensitive  about  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"All  right,  dear,"  he  said  gently. 
"If  you'd  rather  not.  I'll  call  Dun- 
ham now  and  beg  off  for  you." 

He  went  into  the  bedroom  to 
telephone  and  dress,  and  Ann  bowed 
her  head  suddenly.  She  was  right, 
then.  Jerry  didn't  really  want  her 
to  go  to  Dunham's  dinner-party 
with  him.  He'd  be  ashamed  of  her, 
there  beside  the  brittle,  professional 
beauty  of  Mrs.  Dunham.  She  didn't 
want  to  go,  actually — but  she  did 
wish  Jerry  had  begged  her  to. 

When  Jerry  had  left  the  apart- 
ment, looking  unbelievably  clean 
and  man-about-townish  in  his  tux 
that  was  five  years  old,  she  went  into 
the  kitchen  and  fixed  supper  for 
herself  and  Bun,  who  had  come  in 
from  school  some  time  before  and 
now  was  exploring  this  New  York 
that  was  still  so  new  to  him.  Bun 
was  fifteen,  growing  so  fast  he 
seemed  to  add  inches  overnight. 
Jerry  had  adopted  him,  unofficially, 
back  in  Belmore,  before  he  and  Ann 
were  married.  Ann  had  wondered 
what  married  life  would  be  like 
with  an  adolescent  son  already  pro- 
vided. Now  she  couldn't  conceive  of 
an  existence  without  him.  The  baby, 
when  it  came,  surely  couldn't  be 
much  more  her  own  child  than  Bun. 

Thinking  of  the  baby,  she  smiled, 
and  felt  much  happier.  She  was 
able  to  see  Jerry's  side  of  the  Sani- 
tarium proposal.  It  was  perfectly 
natural  for  a  man — a  man  who  was 
soon  to  be  a  father — to  look  for 
financial  security.  Jerry  had  proved, 
many  times,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  a  single  cluttered  room 
was  ample  living  quarters;  but  he 
wanted  to  give  her  things — her  and 
the  baby. 

The  trouble  was  that  she  had  no 
logical  arguments  against  going  in 
with  Dunham.  If  Jerry  wanted  it, 
that  was  his  business.  He  could  still 
do  clinical  work,  as  Dunham  did — 
not  so  much  of  it,  perhaps,  but 
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some.     Outwardly,  it  would  be  a 

good    move,    an    opportunity    most 

young  doctors  prayed  for. 

y  Shi  only  knew  he  should  refuse 

it  She  didn't  know  why.  Her  knowl- 
edge went  beyond  reason.  It  simply 
would  not  be  good  for  him  to  be- 
come Dr.  Dunham's  partner  It 
wouldn't  be  good  for  him,  and  it 
wouldn't  be  good  for  their  happi- 
ness together.  Her  instinct,  and 
nothing  more,  told  her  this. 

She  was  still  awake,  lying  in  bed 
and  trying  to  read,  when  Jerry  re- 
turned soon  after  midnight.  But 
the  hours  of  being  alone,  after  Bun 
went  to  bed,  had  done  something  to 
her.  She  still  knew  Jerry  should 
not  accept  Dunham's  offer,  but  she 
also  knew  with  certainty  that  he 
would.  This  being  so,  she  must  ac- 
cept his  decision,  not  worry  him 
with  her  disapproval. 

He  bent  over  and  kissed  her. 
"Have    a    nice    time?"    she    asked 

lightly.  .     ,    t 

"Fine."  He  took  off  his  jacket  and 
vest,  tossed  them  on  a  chair,  and 
began  to  pick  at  the  studs  of  his 
collar.  Her  love  for  him  made  her 
sensitive  to  the  excitement  that  ran 
like  a  strong  current  underneath  his 
casualness.  "I — I  practically  told 
Dunham  I'd  go  in  with  him." 
Ann  nodded,  smiling. 
"You  know,"  he  said  seriously, 
"I  really  like  Dunham.  He  isn't 
just  a  society  doctor;  he  knows 
medicine  and  he's  a  human  being, 
not  a  stuffed  shirt." 

"Yes,  darling.  I  like  him  too." 
And  that,  she  realized,  was  true 
enough.  Unfortunately,  it  wasn't 
the  point.  Liking  Dunham  still 
didn't  mean  that  Jerry  should  be- 
come his  partner. 

Jerry  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  taking  her  hand.  "I  missed  you 
tonight,  honey.  You  should  have 
come." 

His  sincerity  warmed  her,  and  she 
felt  the  constraint  of  their  conversa- 
tion that  afternoon  ebbing  away. 
"I  guess  it  was  silly  of  me  not  to," 
she  admitted.  "I  just — felt  scared. 
It  seemed  too  much  of  an  effort  .  .  . 
meeting  all  those  new  people  .  .  ." 
"But  it  wasn't  a  big  party.  Just 
Dunham  and  his  wife  and  her  sis- 
ter— She's  nice,  the  sister,"  he  said. 
"Friendly,  and  witty.  Her  name's 
Mrs.  Farrell." 

"Wasn't  her  husband  there?" 
"Oh — she's  a  divorcee,  I  think," 
Jerry  said  as  he  got  up  to  finish 
undressing. 

Ann  was  to  wonder,  afterward, 
why  this  first  mention  of  Veronica 
Farrell  had  not  pierced  her  heart 
like  a  barbed  arrow. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  except 
New  York,  it  seemed  to  Ann,  could 
you    surround    a    simple    change 


of  residence  with  so  many  com- 
plexities. Several  visits  to  second- 
hand stores  to  discuss  the  sale  of  the 
furniture  they  had  so  recently 
bought,  conferences  with  moving 
men,  decisions  as  to  what  to  take 
and  what  to  get  rid  of— 

For  it  seemed  that  Veronica  Far- 
rell was  going  South  in  a  month  or 
so,  and  wanted  to  sublet  them  her 
own   apartment   on   Park   Avenue. 

Jerry  and  Ann  went  up  one  eve- 
ning to  see  the  apartment.  Five 
rooms,  two  baths,  a  maid  in  black 
and  starchy  white,  furniture  which 
spoke  exclusive  little  shops  along 
Madison  Avenue  .  .  .  and  Mrs. 
Farrell. 

She  was  nice,  Ann  thought,  just 
as  Jerry  had  said.  She  was  slim  and 
dark,  and  so  perfectly  dressed  in  a 
simple  black  gown  that  you  didn't 
realize  how  very  much  the  dress 
had  cr  ,.  She  showed  them  the 
apartment  in  an  absent-minded 
way,  as  if  it  were  something  that 
didn't  belong  to  her,  and  when  Ann 
breathed  embarrassedly,  "But  it's 
so  lovely!  I'm  sure  we  couldn't  af- 
ford it!"  she  laughed  and  said,  "I'm 
so  anxious  to  get  people  I  know  and 


like  in  here  I'm  almost  willing  to 
pay  you,  instead  of  the  other  way 
around." 

However,  when  they  finally  de- 
cided to  take  it,  the  monthly  rental 
was  a  sum  that  made  Ann  gasp. 

Jerry  took  it  very  calmly.  She 
couldn't  know  that  inwardly  he  was 
gasping  too.  But  Dunham  had  men- 
tioned an  income  that  seemed  just 
as  exorbitant,  and  everyone  obvi- 
ously expected  him  to  move  into  a 
home  suitable  to  his  position  as  as- 
sistant director  of  Dunham  Sani- 
tarium, so—  And  it  would  be  nice 
for  Ann,  once  she  got  used  to  it. 

On  the  way  home,  Ann  said,  "I 
like   Mrs.    Farrell.      She's   so 
beautiful." 

"Mmm,"  Jerry  said  absently.  The 
bus  jolted  over  a  cobbled  street. 
"We'll  have  to  buy  a  little  car," 
Jerry  said. 

Ann  turned  in  the  worn  wicker 
seat  of  the  bus — turned  toward 
Jerry,  urgently.  "Darling — I  know 
I'm  being  silly,  asking  this.  But  I— 
need  reassurance,  I  guess.  You  won't 
let  everything  that's  happening 
make  any  difference,  will  you?" 
"Difference?"   Jerry's  clear  blue 


Jerry's  face  fell.  "If  won't 
be  fun  without  you."  But  Ann 
insisted,  "Please  go  alone.     I 


eyes  were  a  little  puzzled,  a  little 
amused.  ™»*ms 

"I  mean— difference  in  the  wav 
you  feel  about  me.  No,  I  don't  mean 

quitethat,  either.  In 'the  way  y^u 
feel  about  yourself,  maybe,  and 
about  your  work.  You  won't  let  it 
change  you  in  any  way,  not  the 
smallest  little  bit?" 

"I  might  buy  a  new  suit,"  Jerry 
said,  laughing;  and  although  she 
laughed  too,  she  was  disappointed 
because  she  knew  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  she  had  tried  to  say  Or 
possibly,  he  did  not  wish  to  under- 
stand. 

Penny  was  sent  for  the  week  be- 
fore they  moved  and  arrived,  chirp- 
ing with  excitement,  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Penny  was  really  Mrs 
Hettie  Penny,  but  most  people  had 
forgotten  that.  She  had  been  Jerry's 
housekeeper  before  he  and  Ann 
were  married.  Tiny,  bright-eyed 
and  gray-haired,  she  was  fanati- 
cally loyal  to  Jerry  and  Ann,  her 
two  "children,"  and  obviously  con- 
sidered their  romance  and  marriage 
something  she  had  thought  up  and 
created  all  by  herself. 

Once   Ann   would   have   plunged 
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eagerly  into  the  job  of  moving  and 
getting  settled  in  a  new  place  Now 
she  felt  languid,  listless  and  watched 
r-enny  bustling  around— knowing 
she  should  help  and  yet  unwilling 
to  lift  a  finger.  Penny  calmed  her 
halfhearted  protests:  "Now  Ann 
you  just  rest.  Land,  I  know  how  it 
is  when  you're  going  to  have  a  baby 
—you  feel's  if  you're  no  good  to 
anybody." 

That  was  precisely  the  way  to  ex- 
Press  it,  Ann  thought.  No  good  to 
anybody.  She  fought  against  self- 
Pity,  but  in  spite  of  herself  it  crept 
in  to  color  her  reactions  to  every- 
thing. There  was  the  night,  soon 
after  they'd  moved,  when  Jerry 
came  home  to  announce  that  they'd 
both  been  invited  to  a  week-end 
party  on  Long  Island,  at  the  estate 
of  a  Mrs.  Smythe,  who  had  recently 
left  the  Sanitarium. 

"I  almost  fell  over  when  she  in- 
vited me,"  Jerry  confessed.  "She 
wanted  Dunham  and  his  wife  to 
come  too,  but  he's  going  to  Detroit 
and  can't  ...  I'm  not  much  on  this 
society  stuff,  but  maybe  we'll  have 
fun?" 

"Jerry!  You  didn't  accept?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I  did  try  to 
crawl  out  of  it,  but  Dunham  hinted 
one  of  us  ought  to  be  there— sort 
of  keep  up  the  sanitarium's  con- 
tacts." 

Ann  made  a  gesture  of  distaste. 
They  were  in  the  bedroom;  Ann,  in 
a  negligee,  was  lying  on  the  chaise 
longue.  Penny,  pampering  Ann  to 
her  heart's  content,  had  insisted  that 
she'd  serve  their  dinner  in  here. 

"Well,"  Jerry  said  doubtfully,  "I 
could  make  some  kind  of  an  excuse. 
I  mean — we  don't  have  to  go." 

Oddly,  it  didn't  occur  to  either  of 
them  that  they  had  been  through  all 
this  before,  on  the  night  of  Dun- 
ham's dinner-party. 

"You  go  alone,  Jerry.  That's  the 
best  plan." 

Jerry's  face  fell.  "Aw,  Ann — that 
wouldn't  be  any  fun.  I  don't  want  to 
go  if  you  don't.  Come  on — you'll 
enjoy  it." 

"Even  if  I  felt  well— and  I  don't 
— I  don't  think  I'd  enjoy  that  kind 
of  a  party.  I  wouldn't  feel  as  if  I — 
belonged." 

"I  don't  see  why  not,"  Jerry  said 
stiffly.  "You're  just  as  good  as  any 
of  those  clothes-horses." 

In  a  minute,  Ann  warned  herself, 
this  would  develop  into  a  quarrel. 
And  Penny  was  just  entering  the 
room,  carrying  a  tray.  So  Ann 
smiled  and  said,  "I  know  I  am  dear. 
But  please — I'd  really  rather  not  go. 
I  just  don't  feel  like  it.  But  I  do 
want  you  to." 

Finally  she  persuaded  him  to  do 
as  she  said.  But  it  was  strange: 
once  again  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Rosalie  Goldberg  (left),  Molly's 
"Rosie,"  is  a  beautiful,  very  sweet  girl 
of  sixteen.  She  was  only  nine  years  old 
when  you  first  met  the  Goldbergs.  A 
few  years  later,  Rosalie  discovered  a 
great  love  for  a  musician  named  Mr. 
Khune,  a  man  three  times  her  age.  It 
was  a  silly  "crush,"  but  Molly  was  sym- 
pathetic and  understanding.  She  helped 
Rosie  over  this  trying  age  and  taught 
her  many  things  about  life  and  the 
people  around  her.  When  Rosalie  once 
went  to  the  hospital  for  an  operation, 
Jake  became  frantic  and  Sammy  hys- 
terical. Molly  had  more  trouble  with 
them  than  she  had  nursing  Rosie 
back  to  health.  Rosalie  is  a  smart 
girl,  but  sometimes  lets  her  school 
work  slide  and  Molly  has  to  lecture 
her.  Under  Molly's  guidance  she'll  un- 
doubtedly develop  into  a  wise  young  lady. 
(Played  by  Rosalyn  Silber) 


Seymour  Fingerhood  (right)  exploded 
into  the  quietness  of  Lastenbury  like 
a  giant  firecracker.  This  breezy, 
fast  talking  youngster  decided  to  come 
and  get  a  job  working  in  Jake's  silk 
mill.  That  he  wasn't  needed  there  was 
irrelevant  and  immaterial.  He  felt 
that  since  his  cousin,  Joe  Banner,  was 
a  business  partner  of  Jake's  he  was  en- 
titled to  a  job.  He  swept  over  the 
Goldbergs  like  a  cyclone  and  before 
they  knew  it  he  had  the  job  in  the 
mill  that  he  wanted.  In  a  few  months 
he  was  like  one  of  the  family.  Al- 
though the  Goldbergs  acted  ruffled, 
they  all  secretly  liked  Seymour.  The 
only  one  genuinely  irked  by  him  was 
Rosalie.  He  forced  his  attentions  on 
her,  following  her  constantly,  always 
trying  to  proclaim  his  love.  Rosie 
has  never  given  him  a  tumble.  Seymour 
is  hard  on  the  nerves — but  you  like  him. 
(Played  by  Arnold  Stang) 
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IN  LIVING  PORTRAITS 

The  pictures  of  the  month!  Meet  the  whole  Goldberg  air  family — 
the  same  lovable  people  you  hear  and  enjoy  every  Monday  through 
Friday   on   the   famous   serial,    sponsored    by   the   makers   of   Duz 


Molly  Goldberg's  main  aim  in  life  has  always  been  to  make  a  good  home  for  her  husband  and  children.  When  we  first 
met  the  Goldbergs  they  lived  in  a  two-room  walk-up  apartment  in  the  Bronx.  Molly  was  contented  with  life,  but  Jake 
had  big  ideas,  so  she  saved  pennies  to  help  him  get  into  the  contracting  business.  Success  turned  Jake's  head,  and 
the  Goldbergs  moved  to  a  fancy  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive.  Then,  when  Jake  lost  all  his  money  in  a  real  estate 
deal  and  fell  ill,  Molly  managed  to  get  a  little  house  in  Lastenbury,  Connecticut,  and  nurse  him  back  to  health, 
taking  in  boarders  and  raising  chickens  to  support  her  family.  Then  a  friend  of  Jake's  in  South  Carolina  sent  his 
daughter,  Sylvia  Allison,  to  live  with  the  Goldbergs.  Molly  was  suspicious  of  Sylvia  from  the  first  and  when 
Sammy  fell  in  love  with  the  girl  and  followed  her  down  South,  Molly  insisted  on  visiting  the  Allisons.  Her  suspicions 
about  the  girl  were  verified  and  Sammy  broke  off  his  engagement.  Now  back  in  Lastenbury,  Molly  is  helping 
Sammy    forget    Sylvia    and    in    her    sweet,    gentle    way    is    still   trying    to    make    a    better    life    for    her    little    family. 
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Jake  Goldberg  is  quick  tempered,  impetuous  and  often  a  little  bombastic.  But  he  is  a  good  husband  to  Molly  and  the 
children.  He  knows  that  Molly  is  smarter  than  he  is  and  whenever  he  doesn't  take  her  advice  he  suffers.  Jake  is  a 
go-getter.  He  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  a  dress  cutter  all  his  life,  he  wanted  better  things  for  Molly  and  the 
kids,  but  the  minute  his  contracting  business  started  to  make  money  he  moved  into  a  classy  neighborhood,  in  spite 
of  Molly's  advice.  He  lost  all  his  money  in  a  real  estate  deal,  but  hope  springs  eternal  in  Jake's  heart  and  it  was 
he  who  got  the  idea  of  opening  the  old  silk  mill  in  Lastenbury.  He  made  it  a  success,  but  his  foolishness  and 
blind  trust  got  the  Goldbergs  into  trouble  again.  He  encouraged  the  romance  between  Sammy  and  Sylvia  Allison. 
He  strutted  and  posed  and  played  the  all  important  parent.  He  was  sincerely  interested  in  Sammy's  happiness,  but 
was  taken  in  by  the  soft  soap  the  Allisons  handed  him.  Back  in  Lastenbury,  he  has  already  forgotten  his  mistake. 
It's  a  lucky  thing  for  Jake  that  he  has  Molly  and,  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  he  will  sometimes  grudgingly  admit  it. 
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Martha  Wilburforce  lives  next  door  to 
the  Goldbergs  in  Lastenbury.  She  is  the 
typical  New  England  spinster,  gossipy, 
suspicious,  over  curious,  kindly  ener- 
getic. When  the  Goldbergs  first  came 
to  Lastenbury,  she  didn't  like  them. 
She  went  out  of  her  way  to  be  miserable 
to  her  new  neighbors.  Molly  tolerated 
Martha's  bad  nature,  because  she  felt 
that  underneath  the  old  New  Englander's 
meddlesome,  gruff  manner  there  was  es- 
sentially a  good  person.  Through  kind- 
ness and  patience,  Molly  won  the  affec- 
tion of  Martha,  who  later  came  to  the 
help  of  the  Goldbergs  when  they  least 
expected  her  good  neighborliness.  She 
now  feels  as  though  she  is  one  of  the 
family.  She  loves  Molly,  quarrels  with 
Jake,  but  secretly  admires  and  likes 
him,  too.  Since  Martha  has  known  the 
Goldbergs  a  new  spirit  has  come  into 
her  life.  The  Goldbergs  are  always 
mixed  up  in  something  and  this  gives 
Martha  a  feeling,  through  them,  that 
she  is  also  a  part  of  the  world  and 
its  doings.  She  is  still  a  little  bit 
ashamed  of  the  way  she  treated  the  Gold- 
bergs when  they  first  moved  in  next  door 
and  so  when  they  took  their  recent  trip, 
Martha  was  the  first  to  offer  to  take 
care  of  Molly's  chickens  and  the  dog. 
(Played  by  Carrie  Weller) 


Sammy  Goldberg  is  a  sensitive,  talented 
young  man  of  nineteen,  more  like  his 
mother  than  his  father.  All  his  life, 
Sammy  has  wanted  to  be  a  writer.  It's 
been  a  problem  raising  Sammy.  His  boy- 
ish, impetuous  love  for  people  has  con- 
tinually caused  Jake  and  Molly  trouble. 
When  Sylvia  Allison  came  to  live  with 
the  Goldbergs,  she  and  Sammy  were  im- 
mediately attracted  to  each  other.  Molly 
tried  to  clarify  the  situation,  but 
Sylvia  made  Sammy  believe  that  Molly 
was  jealous  of  her  and  Molly  began  to 
lose  her  influence  over  Sammy.  The  boy 
couldn't  resist  following  Sylvia  to 
South  Carolina  where  they  planned  to  be 
married.  On  the  surface,  the  Allison 
family  seemed  to  be  fine.  Molly  sus- 
pected something  else  and  slowly  their 
mean  and  grasping  ways  revealed  them 
in  their  true  light.  But  Sammy  was  too 
deeply  in  love  with  Sylvia  to  sec  this 
until  Molly  discovered  that  Sylvia  was 
having  a  clandestine  romance  with  her 
brother-in-law.  When  Molly  told  Sammy 
this  it  almost  broke  his  heart.  He 
called  off  the  marriage  and  returned  to 
Lastenbury  with  his  family.  Sammy  has 
gone  back  to  his  writing  again,  sadder 
but  more  mature.  He  has  learned  a  good 
deal  from  his  experience  with  Sylvia.  We 
should  expect  great  things  of  him  in  the 
future.  Molly  certainly  docs  and  her 
faith  in  him  will  not  go  unrewarded. 
(Played  by  Alfred  Ryder) 
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They've  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years.  Here  they 
are,  rushing  to  be  on  time  for  Frank's 
Maxwell  Coffee  Time  broadcast,  Thurs- 
day, at  8:00  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  on  NBC-Red. 


Once  he  might  have  been  your  Fuller  brush 
man,  or  have  tried  to  sell  you  real  es- 
tate, but  then  Frank  Morgan  fell  in  love 
and  now  he's  radio's  most  beloved  jester 

By      SARA      HAMILTON 
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PROMPTLY  at  four  and  eight 
P.  M.  every  California  Thurs- 
day, Mr.  Frank  Morgan,  full  of 
very  fried  shrimp  from  The  Tropics 
across  the  street,  stands  before  an 
NBC  microphone  and  verbally  lets 
fly — in  all  directions.  No  one  is  ever 
quite  sure  of  the  consequences,  not 
even  Morgan. 

As  a  result,  everyone  connected 
with  the  broadcast  is  growing  older 
and  grayer  and  a  bit  more  confused 
while  the  program's  popularity 
climbs  higher  and  higher  like  a 
monkey  after  a  cocoanut. 

Certain  people  behind  the  show, 
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therefore,  just  can't  make  up  their 
minds  from  week  to  week  whether 
to  send  up  skyrockets  in  celebration, 
or  go  into  their  bathrooms  and  cut 
their  throats  good  and  hard. 

Frank  Morgan  is  a  unique  char- 
acter in  radio  and  for  several  rea- 
sons. He  is  the  only  actor  we  know 
who  enhances  his  standing  by  blow- 
ing up  in  his  lines  and  throwing 
around  chaos  as  you  would  pennies. 
The  more  mixed  up  things  get — the 
funnier.  He  is  just  as  liable  as  not 
to  turn,  by  mistake,  from  page  eight 
of  the  script  to  page  ten  and  find 
himself    knee-deep    in    the    Baby 


Snooks  department.  All  of  which 
sends  the  studio  audience  pitching 
out  of  their  seats  and  into  the 
aisles. 

That  God-given  ability  to  fumble 
around  through  half-finished  sen- 
tences and  phrases  is  attributed  by 
close  friends  to  several  sources. 

One  group  insists  the  whole  thing 
is  the  result  of  frustration — love 
frustration,  if  you  please,  which  goes 
back  some  twenty-five  or  -six  years 
to  when  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  then 
Frank  Wupperman,  son  of  the 
wealthy  Angostura  Bitters  family, 
informed     (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Concluding  the  dramatic  novel  based 
upon  the  popular  radio  serial  of  the 
same  name,  heard  Monday  through  Fri- 
day, at  4:45  P.  M„  E.D.S.T..  over 
the  NBC-Red  network.  Photo  of  Ellen 
Brown  as  played  by  Florence  Freeman. 
Copyright  1941,  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert 
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In  her  unselfish  effort  to  pull  Grace  Gaines  out  of  a  life 
of  darkness  and  despair,  Ellen  finds  for  herself  and  Anthony 
a   promise  of  all  the  beauty   and  all  the  glory  in  the  world 


ELLEN  sat  in  the  visitors'  room 
of  the  Health  Center,  waiting, 
visualizing  the  scene  in  the 
operating  room  at  the  far  end  of 
the  corridor.  The  sheeted  figure 
on  the  table,  the  click  of  instru- 
ments, Anthony  Loring's  low- voiced 
instructions  to  the  nurses  .  .  . 

She,  Ellen  Brown,  had  sent  Grace 
Gaines  to  that  room.  At  great  cost 
to  herself,  she  had  arranged  this 
operation.  Suppose  it  had  all  been 
futile,  or  more  than  futile?  Sup- 
pose Grace,  as  other  doctors  had 
feared,  was  too  weak  to  stand  the 
shock  of  going  under  the  knife? 
Suppose — 

A  nurse  passed  along  the  hall. 
There  was  a  murmur  of  voices 
somewhere,  quickly  stilled,  then 
silence  again.  Keith  Gaines,  sitting 
opposite  her,  met  her  eyes  and 
looked  away. 

Supposing  all  that,  even  the 
worst,  Ellen  thought,  she  still  had 
done  what  she  had  to  do. 

She  could  think  back  calmly  now 
— back  to  the  evening  when  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Simp- 
son ville  for  a  time  and  try  to  get 
her  world  in  order  again.  Loving 
Anthony  Loring  hadn't  been 
enough,  even  then.  She'd  had  to 
consider  her  two  children,  and  their 
uncomprehending,  frantic  belief 
that  her  marriage  to  Anthony 
would  mean  she  was  deserting 
them.  Wanting  time  to  think,  she 
had  gone  to  New  River  City  and 
taken  the  job  of  nursing  Grace 
Gaines,  whose  face  was  so  hideously 
scarred  in  that  long-ago  automobile 
accident. 

And  it  was  right,  too,  that  she 
had  persuaded  Grace  and  Keith  to 
allow  Anthony  to  operate;  for  the 
consciousness  of  her  ugliness  had 
warped  Grace's  soul  and  turned  her 
into  a  bitter  frustrated  woman  who 
was  not  only  ruining  her  own  life, 
but  that  of  her  husband  as  well. 

Anthony  had  been  so  happy  when 
she  called  him  from  New  River 
City!  He  hadn't  known  where  she 
was,  and  he'd  believed  that  this 
summons  meant  she  was  ready  to 
admit  their  love,  marry  him.  And 
then  the  gradual  hardening  of  his 
face  when  he  learned  that  she  had 
called  him,  not  for  herself,  but  to 
operate  on  Grace  Gaines. 

Once  more  she  was  seeing  the 
silent,'  withdrawn    man    who    had 
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first  come  to  Simpsonville. 

How  could  he  know  that  her  heart 
was  crying  out  to  him — a  desperate 
cry  that  her  lips  would  not  utter? 
How  could  he  know  that  she  had 
wrestled  long  hours  with  herself 
before  deciding  to  call  him — and 
that  she  had  reached  the  decision 
only  because  she  could  not  allow 
her  personal  problems  to  bar  Grace 
Gaines  from  happiness?  If  there 
had  only  been  some  other  surgeon 
they  could  have  trusted!  But  neither 
she  nor  the  Gaineses  knew  of  one. 
Anthony  had  been  their  only  hope. 
She  could  explain — perhaps.  She 
could  make  him  see  that  her  call 
had  been  something  apart  from  their 
own  lives;  that  it  had  been  no  more 
than  her  intuition  turning  to  the 
best  possible  person  for  a  job  that 
had  to  be  done.  This  she  could  tell 
him — perhaps. 

But  wasn't  it  better  this  way? 
Janey  and  Mark,  her  children,  had 
been  so  happy  since  her  return  to 
Simpsonville.  The  haunting  unrea- 
sonable fear  of  losing  her  had  been 
banished,  their  young  instincts  had 
told  them  that  there  was  a  change* 
now,  between  her  and  Anthony  and 
that  they  held,  as  always  before,  the 
first  place  in  her  heart.  The  sense 
of  security,  she  knew,  is  the  one 
thing  most  necessary  to  a  child,  and 
this  she  had  been  able  to  give  Mark 
and  Janey. 

Having  hurt  Anthony  so  deeply, 
she  no  longer  had  to  fight  against 
the  pull  of  his  love.  If  she  wiped 
away  that  hurt,  things  would  be  as 
they  had  been  before,  and  again 
she  would  be  torn  between  oppos- 
ing loyalties. 

No — she  would  say  nothing.  She 
would  not  try  to  explain. 

And  as  if  to  remind  her  of  how 
difficult  not  explaining  must  be, 
Anthony  was  standing,  suddenly,  in 
the  doorway.  "It's  over,"  he  said, 
more  to  Ellen  than  to  Keith  Gaines. 
"The  operation's  over.  It  went  off 
very  well,  I  think." 

She  felt  the  subtle  implication. 
Ordinarily,  a  nurse  would  have  told 
her.  In  telling  her  himself,  Anthony 
was  implying  that  her  interest  in 
Grace  Gaines  was  great — so  great 
that  nothing  much  in  the  world  mat- 
tered to  her  except  the  operation. 

Standing  up,  she  said,  "Thank 
you,  Anthony." 

He   nodded   and   silently   turned 


away  without  another  word  to  her. 
The  operation  was  over,  but  there 
was  still  the  long  waiting  to  go 
through,  the  interminable  waiting 
that  seemed  so  much  longer  than  it 
really  was.  Now  there  was  no  ex- 
citement, no  urgency,  no  drama — 
only  the  hoping  and  waiting.  Until 
the  wounds  healed  no  one  would 
know  just  how  much  of  an  improve- 
ment had  been  made  upon  Grace's 
scarred  face. 

Keith  Gaines  went  back  to  New 
River  City  for  a  day  or  so,  returned 
to  Simpsonville,  stood  silently  and 
helplessly  beside  his  wife's  bed. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do. 
He,  too,  could  only  wait. 

As  for  Ellen,  she  was  at  the  hos- 
pital part  of  every  day.  It  was,  in 
fact,  incredible  that  she  should 
spend  so  much  time  there  and  see 
so  little  of  Anthony  Loring.  He  had 
a  trick  now  of — not  leaving  a  room 
when  she  entered  it,  so  much  as 
seeming  to  evaporate,  disappear. 

But  the  day  came  at  last  when  he 
must  remain — the  day  when  he  re- 
moved the  bandages.  Ellen  and 
Keith  Gaines  were  there,  watching, 
held  immobile  in  suspense.  Then 
there  was  the  mirror  in  Grace's 
trembling  hands  and  for  a  moment 
it  seemed  (Continued  on  page  78) 


She  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  hope  of  love  if  only  she 
could  be  a  rich  man's  wife 
until,  on  her  wedding  day, 
Jimmy   took   her   in    his   arms 


Editor's  Note — Every  Sunday 
night  two  brilliant  stars,  Robertson 
White  and  Ireene  Wicker,  perform 
radio  magic  with  their  fascinating 
new  NBC  program,  Deadline  Dra- 
mas. On  it,  they  act  out,  without 
previous  preparation,  complete 
playlets  based  on  a  single  sentence 
given  to  them  on  the  air,  inventing 
their  lines  as  they  go  along.  Now 
Radio  Mirror  offers  a  sample  of  this 
magic  by  publishing  this  Deadline 
Drama  in  vivid  story  form. 
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JANE  caught  the  bridal  bouquet, 
then  turned  away  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  didn't  want  people 
to  know  she  was  crying,  and  she  ran 
at  once  into  the  library,  but  from 
where  I  stood  with  Bill  on  the  stair- 
way I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  piti- 
ful, lost  look  on  her  face. 

Jimmy,  who  had  been  Bill's  best 
man,  started  to  follow  her.  I  saw 
him  put  his  hand  oh  the  doorknob, 
hesitate,  and  finally  change  his  mind 
and  decide  not  to  go  in  after  all.  And 


so  I  knew  that  Jimmy  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  why  Jane  was  crying. 

Things  do  catch  up  with  you.  You 
think  you  can  evade  them,  but  you 
can't.  I  remember  reading,  some- 
where, an  old  quotation.  "Take  what 
you  want,  said  God — take  it,  and 
pay  for  it."  And  that  would  be  all 
right,  but  the  terrible  thing  is  that 
sometimes  other  people  must  pay  for 
what  you  take. 

It  was  Jane,  and  Jimmy,  who 
were  paying  this  time. 
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Jane  and  I  had  gone  to  boarding 
school  together.  It  was  an  expen- 
sive school,  much  more  expensive 
than  my  parents  could  really  afford, 
but  in  my  family  it  was  unthinkable 
that  a  Rutherford  daughter  shouldn't 
have  the  best  of  everything.  Years 
ago,  before  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  Rutherfords  were  one  of 
the  richest  families  in  the  South. 
The  war  ruined  us,  but  we've  never 
quite  been  able  to  realize  it. 

In   a   way,    sending   me   to    that 


school  was  a  good  investment,  be- 
cause at  it  I  met  Jane  Winton — and 
through  Jane  Winton  I  met  Bill 
Touraine,  who  had  enough  money 
to  buy  all  the  land  the  Rutherfords 
had  originally  owned  and  the  whole 
state  of  Alabama  besides. 

Jane  and  I  were  such  good  friends 
in  school  that  she  used  to  invite  me 
to  her  home  in  Connecticut  for  holi- 
days. Her  parents  were  so  wealthy 
they'd  begun  to  think  money  wasn't 
important.    I  knew  better.    I'd  spent 


all  my  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  gen- 
teel poverty,  which  is  in  some  ways 
worse  than  the  real  kind.  We  could 
never  admit  we  were  poor.  We  had 
to  scrimp  on  necessities  so  we  could 
buy  the  luxuries  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  hold  up  our 
heads  before  our  world. 

Long  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  boarding  school  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  someday  I'd  be  rich.  I 
didn't  know  how,  then.  I  didn't 
know  how  until  I  visited  Jane  and 
heard  about  some  girl  who  had  made 
a  wealthy  marriage.  That,  I  said  to 
myself,  was  what  I  would  do.  It 
shouldn't  be  difficult.  I  had  a  dark, 
sparkling  kind  of  beauty,  and  I 
seemed  to  understand  instinctively 
how  to  arouse  a  man's  interest  in 
me. 

It  was  my  bad  luck  that  I  fell  in 
love. 

Jimmy  Taylor  was  a  boy  Jane 
had  known  all  her  life.  She  told 
me  all  about  him,  and  it  wasn't 
difficult  to  see  that  she  was  deeply 
in  love  with  him.  Not  that  she 
knew  it  herself.  Jane  and  I  were 
about  the  same  age,  but  I  always  felt 
much  older  and  wiser  than  she  when 
it  came  to  love-affairs.  All  through 
our  school  days  she  was  immature 
and  naive,  with  no  more  idea  of 
what  love  really  was  than  a  kitten. 

As  it  happened,  I  didn't  really  get 
to  know  Jimmy  until  the  Christmas 
before  Jane  and  I  graduated  from 
Miss  Bunce's  school.  I'd  met  him, 
but  in  the  summers  when  I  visited 
Jane  he  was  almost  always  away, 
working.  His  family  was  only 
moderately  well  off,  and  Jimmy's 
vacations  were  spent  in  earning 
enough  money  to  get  him  through 
the  next  year  of  college.  This 
Christmas  was  different.  He  had  his 
degree,  and  was  living  with  his  par- 
ents in  Drewton,  commuting  to  New 
York  every  day  to  work  as  a  drafts- 
man in  an  architect's  office. 

In  the  evenings,  and  over  the  holi- 
day week-end,  he  came  to  see  Jane. 
I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but 
we — Jimmy  and  I — fell  in  love. 

It  was  a  strange  and  unsatisfac- 
tory kind  of  love.  You  see,  neither 
of  us  ever  spoke  of  it.  Jimmy  and 
Jane  had  one  of  those  understand- 
ings that  meant  they  would,  some 
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From  where  Bill  and  I  «tood  on  the 
ftairway  I  couldn't  help  teeing  the 
pitiful,    loft    look    on   Jonei   face. 


gifc  g^'z  8^^ 


She  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
all  hope  of  love  if  only  she 
could  be  a  rich  man's  wife — 
until,  on  her  wedding  day, 
Jimmy  took   her  in   his  arms 


Editor's1  Note — Every  Sunday 
night  two  brilliant  stars,  Robertson 
White  and  Ireene  Wicker,  perform 
radio  magic  with  their  fascinating 
new  NBC  program,  Deadline  Dra- 
mas. On  it,  they  act  out,  without 
previous  preparation,  complete 
playlets  based  on  a  single  sentence 
given  to  them  on  the  air,  inventing 
their  lines  as  they  go  along.  Now 
Radio  Mirror  offers  a  sample  of  this 
magic  by  publishing  this  Deadline 
Drama  in  vivid  story  form. 
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JANE  caught  the  bridal  bouquet, 
then  turned  away  and  burst  into 
tears.  She  didn't  want  people 
to  know  she  was  crying,  and  she  ran 
at  once  into  the  library,  but  from 
where  I  stood  with  Bill  on  the  stair- 
way I  couldn't  help  seeing  the  piti- 
ful, lost  look  on  her  face. 

Jimmy,  who  had  been  Bill's  best 
man,  started  to  follow  her.  I  saw 
him  put  his  hand  oh  the  doorknob, 
hesitate,  and  finally  change  his  mind 
and  decide  not  to  go  in  after  all.  And 


so  I  knew  that  Jimmy  knew  as  well 
as  I  did  why  Jane  was  crying. 

Things  do  catch  up  with  you.  You 
think  you  can  evade  them,  but  you 
can't.  I  remember  reading,  some- 
where, an  old  quotation.  "Take  what 
you  want,  said  God— take  it,  ana 
pay  for  it."  And  that  would  be  all 
right,  but  the  terrible  thing  is  tha^ 
sometimes  other  people  must  pay  t° 
what  you  take. 

It  was  Jane,  and  Jimmy,  wh° 
were  paying  this  time. 
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Jane  and  I  had  gone  to  boarding 
school  together.  It  was  an  expen- 
sive school,  much  more  expensive 
than  my  parents  could  really  afford, 
but  in  my  family  it  was  unthinkable 
that  a  Rutherford  daughter  shouldn't 
have  the  best  of  everything.  Years 
ago,  before  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  Rutherfords  were  one  of 
the  richest  families  in  the  South. 
The  war  ruined  us,  but  we've  never 
Quite  been  able  to  realize  it. 

Ir»   a   way,   sending   me   to   that 
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school  was  a  good  investment,  be- 
cause at  it  I  met  Jane  Winton— and 
through  Jane  Winton  I  met  Bill 
Touraine,  who  had  enough  money 
to  buy  all  the  land  the  Rutherfords 
had  originally  owned  and  the  whole 
state  of  Alabama  besides. 

Jane  and  I  were  such  good  friends 
in  school  that  she  used  to  invite  me 
to  her  home  in  Connecticut  for  holi- 
days. Her  parents  were  so  wealthy 
they'd  begun  to  think  money  wasn't 
important.    I  knew  better.    I'd  spent 


all  my  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  gen- 
teel poverty,  which  is  in  some  ways 
worse  than  the  real  kind.  We  could 
never  admit  we  were  poor.  We  had 
to  scrimp  on  necessities  so  we  could 
buy  the  luxuries  that  would  make. 
it  possible  for  us  to  hold  up  our 
heads  before  our  world. 

Long  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  boarding  school  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  someday  I'd  be  rich.  I 
didn't  know  how,  then.  I  didn't 
know  how  until  I  visited  Jane  and 
heard  about  some  girl  who  had  made 
a  wealthy  marriage.  That,  I  said  to 
myself,  was  what  I  would  do.  It 
shouldn't  be  difficult.  I  had  a  dark, 
sparkling  kind  of  beauty,  and  I 
seemed  to  understand  instinctively 
how  to  arouse  a  man's  Inter**)  In 
me. 

It  was  my  bad  luck  that  I  fell  in 
love. 

Jimmy   Taylor   was  a   boy   Jane 
had   known  all   her  life.     She  told 
me   all   about   him,   and    it   wun'l 
difficult  to  see  that  she  was  deeply 
in    love   with   him.      Not   that   the 
knew  it  herself.     Jane  and  I  ware 
about  the  same  age,  but  I  always  fell 
much  older  and  wiser  than  aha  when 
it  came  to  love-affairs.    All  through 
our  school  days  she  was  immature 
and   naive,   with   no   more   idea   of 
what  love  really  was  than  a  kitten 
As  it  happened,  I  didn't  really  get 
to  know  Jimmy  until  the  Christmas 
before  Jane  and  I  graduated  from 
Miss  Bunce's  school.     I'd  met  him, 
but  in  the  summers  when  I  visited 
Jane  he  was  almost  always  away, 
working.     His     family     was     only 
moderately   well   off,   and  Jimmy's 
vacations    were    spent    in    earn 
enough  money  to  get  him  through 
the    next    year    of    college.     Tin; 
Christmas  was  different.  He  had  his 
degree,  and  was  living  with  his  par- 
ents in  Drewton,  commuting  to  New 
York  every  day  to  work  as  a  drafts- 
man in  an  architect's  office. 

In  the  evenings,  and  over  the  holi- 
day week-end,  he  came  to  see  Jane. 
I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but 
we — Jimmy  and  I — fell  in  love. 

It  was  a  strange  and  unsatisfac- 
tory kind  of  love.  You  see,  neither 
of  us  ever  spoke  of  it.  Jimmy  and 
Jane  had  one  of  those  understand- 
ings that  meant  they  would,  some 
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day,  be  married.  I  didn't  want  to 
smash  that  neat,  ordered  future  of 
theirs.  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to, 
even  if  Jimmy  had  been  the  kind  of 
man  I'd  already  set  my  heart  on 
marrying.  And  anyway,  he  wasn't: 
he  didn't  have  any  money. 

Although  neither  of  us  said  any- 
thing, we  each  knew,  in  some 
strange  way,  how  the  other  felt. 
Whenever  we  were  together  it  was 
exactly  as  if  an  unseen  force  were 
trying  to  push  me  into  his  arms.  I 
was  always  careful,  and  I  think 
Jimmy  was  too,  never  to  let  myself 
be  alone  with  him. 

I  WAS  glad  when  the  holidays 
ended,  and  Jane  and  I  went  back 
to  school.  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to 
forget  about  him,  but  I  couldn't.  I 
kept  seeing  his  clean,  fresh  face,  the 
flash  of  his  teeth  when  he  was 
amused,  the  aliveness  of  his  brown 
eyes.  Jane  invited  me  to  go  home 
with  her  for  the  Easter  holidays;  I 
tried  to  refuse,  but  she  was  puzzled 
and  hurt,  and  at  last  I  consented. 

That  was  when  I  met  Bill  Tour- 
aine.  He  was  older  than  Jimmy,  not 
only  in  years  but  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  His  quiet,  grave  man- 
ner made  you  realize  that  he  was  a 
man  who  always  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  who  set  about  getting 
it  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient 
way  possible.  It  had  never  been 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, but  to  my  amazement  I  discov- 
ered he  was  one  of  the  country's 
youngest  authorities  on  some  com- 
plicated branch  of  chemistry  that  I 
can't  even  pronounce,  much  less 
spell. 

He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to 
several  dances  and  parties,  that 
Easter  week,  and  I  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept because  it  meant  I  would  see 
less  of  Jimmy,  have  less  time  to 
think  of  him.  And — since  I  have 
promised  myself  I  would  set  down 
the  whole  truth  here — I  was  im- 
pressed by  Bill's  money. 

After  our  first  date  alone  together, 
when  I  knew  he  was  interested  in 
me,  I  decided  that  Bill  was  the  man 
I  would  marry  if  I  possibly  could. 

I  won't  try  to  make  excuses  for 
myself.  I  did  like  Bill,  and  I  re- 
spected him.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
have  pretended  to  love  him  other- 
wise. But  I  wanted  to  marry  him 
because  he  was  rich. 

Throughout  the  few  months  of 
school  that  were  left,  Bill  and  I 
corresponded  regularly,  and  that 
summer  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
When  I  said  I  would,  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  myself.  I  would  be 
a  good  wife  to  him;  I  wouldn't  let 
him  know,  ever,  that  I  loved  him 
lea  than  it  was  his  right  to  be  loved. 
He  was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  good — 
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I  must  play  fair  with  him. 

I  can't  see,  now,  how  I  could  have 
deluded  myself  so  completely. 

I  didn't  realize,  until  the  very  day 
of  the  wedding,  that — 

But  I'd  better  tell  it  the  way  it 
happened.  Because  most  of  my 
friends  and  all  of  Bill's  lived  in  the 
North,  we  decided  to  have  the  wed- 
ding therp  "ith  Father  and  Mother 
coming  ror  it.  As  soon  as  Jane 
heard  we  were  going  to  be  married, 
she  offered  her  home  for  the  cere- 
mony and  reception.  Everything 
was  elaborate,  beautiful,  romantic 
— just  the  kind  of  wedding  every 
girl  pictures  in  her  dreams. 

Jane  was  my  maid  of  honor,  and 
Jimmy  was  Bill's  best  man.  That 
seemed  ironic  and  terrible  to  me,  but 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
it.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
never  let  myself  think  about  Jimmy 
again.  I  tried  to  avoid  him,  in  the 
few  days  before  the  wedding  while 
I  stayed  with  Jane.  Every  time  our 
glances  crossed  I  felt  his  reproach, 
his  bitterness. 

Then  it  was  my  wedding  day,  and 
Bill  and  I  were  standing  at  the 
flower-banked  altar.  I  heard  the 
minister's  voice,  and  found  it  hard 
to  understand  that  these  words  he 
was  speaking  would  accomplish  my 
great  ambition,  make  me  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Touraine,  and  wealthy.  He 
finished,  Bill  was  kissing  me,  I  heard 
the  babble  of  laughter  and  congrat- 
ulations from  the  guests  .  .  . 

Jimmy  stood  before  me,  the  smile 
on  his  white  face  looking  as  though 
it  had  been  fixed  there  with  pins. 
He  said  in  a  queer,  strained  voice: 

"It's  the  best  man's  privilege  to 
kiss  the  bride." 

He  took  me  roughly  in  his  arms, 
pressed  his  lips  against  mine.  I  could 
feel  him  trying  to  draw  my  soul  out 
of  my  body  with  that  kiss.  It  was 
a  farewell  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  cry  for  help,  anguished 
and  heart-broken. 

And  I  realized  two  things.  One 
was  that  Jimmy  was  suffering,  as 
only  a  man  can  suffer  who  has  lost 
the  girl  he  loves.  The  other  was 
that  he  meant  nothing  to  me.  Noth- 
ing at  all. 

My  brain  was  whirling  so  that  I 
couldn't  see  the  faces  of  the  people 
around  me,  couldn't  tell  whether 
or  not  they  had  observed  the  passion 
in  Jimmy's  embrace  and  been  horri- 
fied by  it.  I  didn't  know  whether 
to  be  happy  or  not.  I  was  happy — 
overjoyed  that  at  last  the  scales  had 
been  dashed  from  my  eyes  and  I  was 
free  from  a  love  that  could  only 
have  made  me  miserable.  But  I  was 
weak  with  pity,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Jimmy. 

And  later,  when  Jane  caught  my 
bouquet  and  ran  away  crying,  I  saw 


"I  only  set  out  to  marry  you  because  you 

the  whole  tragedy  plainly.  Jane,  at 
least,  had  read  the  meaning  of  Jim- 
my's kiss,  and  it  had  broken  her 
heart. 

"Bill,"  I  whispered  when  I  could 
speak,  "I'll  go  on  up  to  my  room,  to 
change.  Ask  Jane  to  come  see  me. 
Tell  her  it's  very  important — I  must 
talk  to  her." 

Bill  looked  at  me  gravely.  I  could 
not  read  his  thoughts  as  he  said, 
"All  right,  dear." 

In  my  own  room,  amidst  the  dis- 
order of  half-packed  suitcases,  I 
took  off  my  veil  and  tried  to  think. 
The  easy  thing  would  have  been  to 
shrug  off  all  responsibility.  I  was 
married,  I  could  not  help  it  if  a  man 
not  my  husband  was  in  love  with 
me.  Yes,  I  could  say  that,  but  it 
would  not  be  true. 

Although  we  had  never  spoken  of 
it,  love  had  been  acknowledged  be- 
tween Jimmy  and  me.  I  had  really 
taken  him  away  from  Jane,  without 
meaning  to,  and  so  I  couldn't  avoid 
responsibility. 

The  door  opened,  and  Jane  came 
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were  rich,"  I  said.  "I'm  terribly  ashamed." 

in,  traces  of  tears  still  in  her  lovely, 
gentle  eyes.  She  moved  reluctantly, 
and  I  knew  she  had  come  against 
her  will. 

"I'm  sorry  I  made  such  a  fool  of 
myself,  Adelaide,"  she  said. 

Quickly  I  took  her  hand.  "Let's 
not  pretend  I  don't  know  why  you 
cried,"  I  told  her.  "I'm  so  terribly 
sorry." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  broke  down," 
Jane  said.  "It  isn't  as  if  I  didn't 
know  already.  Jimmy's  been  dif- 
ferent for  months.  I  knew  he'd — 
lost  interest  in  me,  but  until  this 
morning,  when  he  kissed  you  after 
the  ceremony,  I  didn't  know  why. 
And  then — I  caught  your  bouquet, 
with  Jimmy  standing  right  beside 
me,  and  it — it  just  seemed  so  hope- 
less—" 

She  stopped,  fighting  for  compo- 
sure. Then,  after  a  moment,  she 
went  on: 

"Because  Jimmy  isn't  the  kind 
who  would  come  back  to  me  on  the 
rebound — even  if  I  wanted  him  to 
and — and  I'm  not  sure  I  do  .  .  ." 
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"But  if  he  really  loved  you — if  he 
knew  I  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  he 
could  ever  care  for — then  you'd  take 
him  back,  wouldn't  you?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Why — yes,  of  course.  If  I  could 
be  sure  he  wasn't  wishing  he  could 
have  you.    But  that's  impossible — " 

"No,  it's  not,"  I  insisted,  begin- 
ning to  take  off  my  wi  ~  7,?ng  gown. 
"I  know  a  way  to  make  „-  my  for- 
get he  ever  thought  he  loved  me. 
It'll  hurt  him,  for  a  little  while,  but 
it's  so  much  better  than  letting  him 
be  hurt  forever." 

I  hurried  into  my  traveling  suit.  I 
had  to  hurry,  because  if  I  didn't 
do  what  I  had  to  do  now,  I  might 
lose  my  courage  and  never  do  it  at 
all. 

I  would  give  no  answers  to  Jane's 
puzzled  questions.  All  I  said,  just 
before  going  downstairs,  was: 

"Jimmy  may  hate  me,  after  I've 
talked  to  him.  I'd  rather  he  hated 
me  than  loved  me.  But  I  hope  you 
never  will,  Jane." 

"You  know  I  could  never  hate 
you,"  she  whispered. 

Downstairs,  I  stood  with  Bill  for 
a  while,  my  arm  in  his,  laughing 
and  talking  to  the  wedding  guests. 
My  eyes  roamed  the  room,  looking 
for  Jimmy,  but  he  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Finally  I  murmured  an  ex- 
cuse and  went  looking  for  him. 
Everywhere  I  turned,  in  every  room 
I  entered,  there  were  people  for 
whom  I  must  smile  and  act  natu- 
rally before  I  could  get  away.  I  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  he  had  left.  But 
at  last  I  found  him  on  the  deserted 
back  terrace,  leaning  back  in  one  of 
the  striped  chairs  and  looking  down 
into  the  autumn  carnival  of  the  val- 
ley. 

"Jimmy,"  I  said. 

He  turned,  startled  at  my  voice, 
and  began  to  get  up.  I  had  a  glass 
of  champagne  in  my  hand,  and  as 
I  came  toward  him  I  moved  just  a 
little  unsteadily. 

"Don't  get  up,  Jimmy,"  I  said. 
"I'll  sit  down."  And  I  plumped 
myself  onto  a  hassock  that  was  by 
his  knee.  Some  of  the  champagne 
spilled  out  of  the  glass.  "Here,"  I 
said,  offering  it  to  him.  "Aren't 
you  going  to  drink  to  my  happi- 
ness?" 

He  wanted  to  refuse,  but  he  man- 
aged to  smile  and  take  the  glass.  He 
drank  only  a  sip  of  the  wine. 

I  leaned  forward,  hugging  my 
knees  and  gazing  up  at  him.  "I  just 
had  to  come  and  say  goodbye  to 
you,"  I  said,  making  my  voice  low 
and  intimate.  "But  we'll  always  be 
— good  friends,  won't  we,  Jimmy?" 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  He  was 
watching  me,  measuring  me,  trying 
desperately  not  to  believe  that  I  was 
what  I  seemed. 


I  giggled.  "If  you  aren't  going  to 
drink  that,  give  it  to  me,"  I  said,  and 
taking  the  glass  from  his  lax  fingers, 
drained  it.  It  was  the  first  I'd  had 
that  day,  but  he  couldn't  know  that, 
and  his  eyes  widened  in  shocked 
amazement. 

"Mmm — champagne!"  I  said.  "I 
love  it.  And  now  that — now  that 
I'm — "  I  didn't  know  why  the 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat. 
I  finished  determinedly,  "Now  that 
I'm  Mrs.  William  Touraine,  I  can 
have  all  of  it  I  want!" 

"Adelaide!"  Jimmy's  hands  were 
clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair  so 
hard  that  the  knuckles  thrust  up 
under  the  skin.  "You  don't  mean 
that!" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it."  I  was 
forcing  myself  to  go  on  now.  I  hadn't 
expected  to  hate  this  role  so  com- 
pletely, I  hadn't  known  it  would 
make  me  feel  so  unclean.  I  told 
myself  fiercely  that,  after  all,  every- 
thing I  was  telling  Jimmy  was  true 
— essentially  true.  I  had  married 
Bill  for  his  money.  That  was  true. 
The  only  lies  were  the  trimmings  I 
was  adding — the  pretence  of  drunk- 
enness, the  cynical  way  of  telling 
the  truth. 

I  went  on,  battering  at  his  horri- 
fied disbelief,  all  the  time  talking 
like  a  tipsy,  frivolous,  scheming 
girl.  "I  like  you  much  better  than 
Bill,  Jimmy,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
marry  anybody  that  didn't  have 
loads  and  loads  of  money.  Why,  it 
just  wouldn't  work  out,  darling.  I 
wouldn't  be  happy,  and  when  I'm 
not  happy  I'm  simply  beastly  to  have 
around.  I've  always  said  I'd  marry 
a  man  with  money — and  now  I 
have!" 

"Shut  up!"  Jimmy  said  hoarsely. 
"Stop  telling  me  all  this.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it,  and  when  you've 
sobered  up  you'll  hate  yourself  for 
saying  it." 

"But  I  wanted  you  to  understand," 
I  said  with  foolish  gravity.  "You've 
got  to  understand,  Jimmy,  so  that 
when  Bill  and  I  come  back  from  our 
honeymoon  we  can  be  friends  again. 
Really  good  friends  .  .  .  I'm  so  ter- 
ribly fond  of  you,  Jimmy  darling." 

I  swayed  toward  him. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation, 
charged  with  disgust,  Jimmy  stood 
up.  He  was  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  something  unspeakably  vile. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  swiftly 
away,  down  the  terrace  and  around 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

I  sat  still  on  the  hassock,  feeling 
as  empty  inside  as  the  champagne 
glass  in  my  hand.  It  didn't  matter 
now  that  I'd  over-dramatized  my 
reasons  for  marrying  Bill,  or  that 
I  had  pretended  to  want  Jimmy  to 
become  my  lover  when  I  returned 
from  the    (Continued  on  page  59) 
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day,  be  married.  I  didn't  want  to 
smash  that  neat,  ordered  future  of 
theirs  I  wouldn't  have  wanted  to, 
even  if  Jimmy  had  been  the  kind  of 
man  I'd  already  set  my  heart  on 
marrying.  And  anyway,  he  wasn  t: 
he  didn't  have  any  money. 

Although  neither  of  us  said  any- 
thing, we  each  knew,  in  some 
strange  way,  how  the  other  felt. 
Whenever  we  were  together  it  was 
exactly  as  if  an  unseen  force  were 
trying  to  push  me  into  his  arms.  I 
was  always  careful,  and  I  think 
Jimmy  was  too,  never  to  let  myself 
be  alone  with  him. 

I  WAS  glad  when  the  holidays 
I  ended,  and  Jane  and  I  went  back 
to  school.  I  thought  I'd  be  able  to 
forget  about  him,  but  I  couldn't.  I 
kept  seeing  his  clean,  fresh  face,  the 
flash  of  his  teeth  when  he  was 
amused,  the  aliveness  of  his  brown 
eyes.  Jane  invited  me  to  go  home 
with  her  for  the  Easter  holidays;  I 
tried  to  refuse,  but  she  was  puzzled 
and  hurt,  and  at  last  I  consented. 

That  was  when  I  met  Bill  Tour- 
aine.  He  was  older  than  Jimmy,  not 
only  in  years  but  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  His  quiet,  grave  man- 
ner made  you  realize  that  he  was  a 
man  who  always  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  who  set  about  getting 
it  in  the  most  direct  and  efficient 
way  possible.  It  had  never  been 
necessary  for  him  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, but  to  my  amazement  I  discov- 
ered he  was  one  of  the  country's 
youngest  authorities  on  some  com- 
plicated branch  of  chemistry  that  I 
can't  even  pronounce,  much  less 
spell. 

He  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to 
several  dances  and  parties,  that 
Easter  week,  and  I  was  glad  to  ac- 
cept because  it  meant  I  would  see 
less  of  Jimmy,  have  less  time  to 
think  of  him.  And — since  I  have 
promised  myself  I  would  set  down 
the  whole  truth  here — I  was  im- 
pressed by  Bill's  money. 

After  our  first  date  alone  together, 
when  I  knew  he  was  interested  in 
me,  I  decided  that  Bill  was  the  man 
I  would  marry  if  I  possibly  could. 

I  won't  try  to  make  excuses  for 
myself.  I  did  like  Bill,  and  I  re- 
spected him.  I  don't  believe  I  could 
have  pretended  to  love  him  other- 
wise. But  I  wanted  to  marry  him 
because  he  was  rich. 

Throughout  the  few  months  of 
school  that  were  left,  Bill  and  I 
corresponded  regularly,  and  that 
summer  he  asked  me  to  marry  him. 
When  I  said  I  would,  I  made  a 
solemn  vow  to  myself.  I  would  be 
a  good  wife  to  him;  I  wouldn't  let 
him  know,  ever,  that  I  loved  him 
less  than  it  was  his  right  to  be  loved. 
He  was  so  kind,  so  gentle,  so  good — 
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I  must  play  fair  with  him. 

I  can't  see,  now,  how  I  could  have 
deluded  myself  so  completely. 

I  didn't  realize,  until  the  very  day 
of  the  wedding,  that — 

But  I'd  better  tell  it  the  way  it 
happened.  Because  most  of  my 
friends  and  all  of  Bill's  lived  in  the 
North,  we  decided  to  have  the  wed- 
ding there  -ith  Father  and  Mother 
coming  xor  it.  As  soon  as  Jane 
heard  we  were  going  to  be  married, 
she  offered  her  home  for  the  cere- 
mony and  reception.  Everything 
was  elaborate,  beautiful,  romantic 
—just  the  kind  of  wedding  every 
girl  pictures  in  her  dreams. 

Jane  was  my  maid  of  honor,  and 
Jimmy  was  Bill's  best  man.  That 
seemed  ironic  and  terrible  to  me,  but 
there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about 
it.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
never  let  myself  think  about  Jimmy 
again.  I  tried  to  avoid  him,  in  the 
few  days  before  the  wedding  while 
I  stayed  with  Jane.  Every  time  our 
glances  crossed  I  felt  his  reproach, 
his  bitterness. 

Then  it  was  my  wedding  day,  and 
Bill  and  I  were  standing  at  the 
flower-banked  altar.  I  heard  the 
minister's  voice,  and  found  it  hard 
to  understand  that  these  words  he 
was  speaking  would  accomplish  my 
great  ambition,  make  me  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Touraine,  and  wealthy.  He 
finished,  Bill  was  kissing  me,  I  heard 
the  babble  of  laughter  and  congrat- 
ulations from  the  guests  .  .  . 

Jimmy  stood  before  me,  the  smile 
on  his  white  face  looking  as  though 
it  had  been  fixed  there  with  pins. 
He  said  in  a  queer,  strained  voice: 

"It's  the  best  man's  privilege  to 
kiss  the  bride." 

He  took  me  roughly  in  his  arms, 
pressed  his  lips  against  mine.  I  could 
feel  him  trying  to  draw  my  soul  out 
of  my  body  with  that  kiss.  It  was 
a  farewell  to  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  cry  for  help,  anguished 
and  heart-broken. 

And  I  realized  two  things.  One 
was  that  Jimmy  was  suffering,  as 
only  a  man  can  suffer  who  has  lost 
the  girl  he  loves.  The  other  was 
that  he  meant  nothing  to  me.  Noth- 
ing at  all. 

My  brain  was  whirling  so  that  I 
couldn't  see  the  faces  of  the  people 
around  me,  couldn't  tell  whether 
or  not  they  had  observed  the  passion 
in  Jimmy's  embrace  and  been  horri- 
fied by  it.  I  didn't  know  whether 
to  be  happy  or  not.  I  was  happy — 
overjoyed  that  at  last  the  scales  had 
been  dashed  from  my  eyes  and  I  was 
free  from  a  love  that  could  only 
have  made  me  miserable.  But  I  was 
weak  with  pity,  at  the  same  time, 
for  Jimmy. 

And  later,  when  Jane  caught  my 
bouquet  and  ran  away  crying,  I  saw 


"I  only  set  out  to  marry  you  because  you 


the  whole  tragedy  plainly.  Jane,  at 
least,  had  read  the  meaning  of  Jim- 
my's kiss,  and  it  had  broken  her 
heart. 

"Bill,"  I  whispered  when  I  could 
speak,  "I'll  go  on  up  to  my  room,  to 
change.  Ask  Jane  to  come  see  me. 
Tell  her  it's  very  important — I  must 
talk  to  her." 

Bill  looked  at  me  gravely.  I  could 
not  read  his  thoughts  as  he  said, 
"All  right,  dear." 

In  my  own  room,  amidst  the  dis- 
order of  half-packed  suitcases,  I 
took  off  my  veil  and  tried  to  think. 
The  easy  thing  would  have  been  to 
shrug  off  all  responsibility.  I  was 
married,  I  could  not  help  it  if  a  man 
not  my  husband  was  in  love  with 
me.  Yes,  I  could  say  that,  but  it 
would  not  be  true. 

Although  we  had  never  spoken  of 
it,  love  had  been  acknowledged  be- 
tween Jimmy  and  me.  I  had  really 
taken  him  away  from  Jane,  without 
meaning  to,  and  so  I  couldn't  avow 
responsibility. 

The  door  opened,  and  Jane  came 
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were  rich,"  I  said.  "I'm  terribly  ashamed." 


in,  traces  of  tears  still  in  her  lovely, 
gentle  eyes.  She  moved  reluctantly, 
and  I  knew  she  had  come  against 
her  will. 

"I'm  sorry  I  made  such  a  fool  of 
myself,  Adelaide,"  she  said. 

Quickly  I  took  her  hand.  "Let's 
not  pretend  I  don't  know  why  you 
cried,"  I  told  her.  "I'm  so  terribly 
sorry." 

"I  don't  know  why  I  broke  down," 
Jane  said.  "It  isn't  as  if  I  didn't 
know  already.  Jimmy's  been  dif- 
ferent for  months.  I  knew  he'd — 
lost  interest  in  me,  but  until  this 
morning,  when  he  kissed  you  after 
the  ceremony,  I  didn't  know  why. 
And  then — I  caught  your  bouquet, 
with  Jimmy  standing  right  beside 
me,  and  it — it  just  seemed  so  hope- 
less— " 

She  stopped,  fighting  for  compo- 
sure. Then,  after  a  moment,  she 
went  on: 

"Because  Jimmy  isn't  the  kind 
who  would  come  back  to  me  on  the 
rebound — even  if  I  wanted  him  to 
and — and  I'm  not  sure  I  do  .  .  ." 
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But  if  he  really  loved  you— if  he 
knew  I  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  he 
could  ever  care  for-then  you'd  take 
nun    back,    wouldn't    you'"    I    de 
manded. 

"Why— yes,  of  course.  If  I  could 
be  sure  he  wasn't  wishing  he  could 
have  you.    But  that's  impossible—" 

"No,  it's  not,"  I  insisted,  begin- 
ning to  take  off  my  Wl  **ng  gown. 
"I  know  a  way  to  make  „.  [my  for- 
get he  ever  thought  he  loved  me 
It'll  hurt  him,  for  a  little  while,  but 
it's  so  much  better  than  letting  him 
be  hurt  forever." 

I  hurried  into  my  traveling  suit.  I 
had  to  hurry,  because  if  I  didn't 
do  what  I  had  to  do  now,  I  might 
lose  my  courage  and  never  do  it  at 
all. 

I  would  give  no  answers  to  Jane's 
puzzled  questions.  All  I  said,  just 
before  going  downstairs,  was: 

"Jimmy  may  hate  me,  after  I've 
talked  to  him.  I'd  rather  he  hated 
me  than  loved  me.  But  I  hope  you 
never  will,  Jane." 

"You  know  I  could  never  hate 
you,"  she  whispered. 

Downstairs,  I  stood  with  Bill  for 
a  while,  my  arm  in  his,  laughing 
and  talking  to  the  wedding  guests. 
My  eyes  roamed  the  room,  looking 
for  Jimmy,  but  he  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Finally  I  murmured  an  ex- 
cuse and  went  looking  for  him. 
Everywhere  I  turned,  in  every  room 
I  entered,  there  were  people  for 
whom  I  must  smile  and  act  natu- 
rally before  I  could  get  away.  I  be- 
gan to  be  afraid  he  had  left.  But 
at  last  I  found  him  on  the  deserted 
back  terrace,  leaning  back  in  one  of 
the  striped  chairs  and  looking  down 
into  the  autumn  carnival  of  the  val- 
ley. 

"Jimmy,"  I  said. 

He  turned,  startled  at  my  voice, 
and  began  to  get  up.  I  had  a  glass 
of  champagne  in  my  hand,  and  as 
I  came  toward  him  I  moved  just  a 
little  unsteadily. 

"Don't  get  up,  Jimmy,"  I  said. 
"I'll  sit  down."  And  I  plumped 
myself  onto  a  hassock  that  was  by 
his  knee.  Some  of  the  champagne 
spilled  out  of  the  glass.  "Here,"  I 
said,  offering  it  to  him.  "Aren  t 
you  going  to  drink  to  my  happi- 
ness?" 

He  wanted  to  refuse,  but  he  man- 
aged to  smile  and  take  the  glass.  He 
drank  only  a  sip  of  the  wine. 

I  leaned  forward,  hugging  my 
knees  and  gazing  up  at  him.  "I  just 
had  to  come  and  say  goodbye  to 
vou  "  I  said,  making  my  voice  low 
and  intimate.  "But  we'll  always  be 
—good  friends,  won't  we,  Jimmy. 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  He  was 
watching  me,  measuring  me.W 
desperately  not  to  believe  that  I  was 
what  I  seemed. 


I  giggled.  "If  you  aren't  going  to 
drink  that,  give  it  to  me,"  I  said,  and 
taking  the  glass  from  his  lax  fingers, 
drained  it.  It  was  the  first  I'd  had 
that  day,  but  he  couldn't  know  that, 
and  his  eyes  widened  in  shocked 
amazement. 

"Mmm — champagne!"  I  said.  "I 
love  it.  And  now  that — now  that 
I'm — "  I  didn't  know  why  the 
words  seemed  to  stick  in  my  throat. 
I  finished  determinedly,  "Now  that 
I'm  Mrs.  William  Touraine,  I  can 
have  all  of  it  I  want!" 

"Adelaide!"  Jimmy's  hands  were 
clutching  the  arms  of  his  chair  so 
hard  that  the  knuckles  thrust  up 
under  the  skin.  "You  don't  mean 
that!" 

"Of  course  I  mean  it."  I  was 
forcing  myself  to  go  on  now.  I  hadn't 
expected  to  hate  this  role  so  com- 
pletely, I  hadn't  known  it  would 
make  me  feel  so  unclean.  I  told 
myself  fiercely  that,  after  all,  every- 
thing I  was  telling  Jimmy  was  true 
— essentially  true.  I  had  married 
Bill  for  his  money.  That  was  true. 
The  only  lies  were  the  trimmings  I 
was  adding — the  pretence  of  drunk- 
enness, the  cynical  way  of  telling 
the  truth. 

I  went  on,  battering  at  his  horri- 
fied disbelief,  all  the  time  talking 
like  a  tipsy,  frivolous,  scheming 
girl.  "I  like  you  much  better  than 
Bill,  Jimmy,  but  of  course  I  couldn't 
marry  anybody  that  didn't  have 
loads  and  loads  of  money.  Why,  it 
just  wouldn't  work  out,  darling.  I 
wouldn't  be  happy,  and  when  I'm 
not  happy  I'm  simply  beastly  to  have 
around.  I've  always  said  I'd  marry 
a  man  with  money — and  now  I 
have!" 

"Shut  up!"  Jimmy  said  hoarsely. 
"Stop  telling  me  all  this.  I  don't 
want  to  hear  it,  and  when  you've 
sobered  up  you'll  hate  yourself  for 
saying  it." 

"But  I  wanted  you  to  understand," 
I  said  with  foolish  gravity.  "You've 
got  to  understand,  Jimmy,  so  that 
when  Bill  and  I  come  back  from  our 
honeymoon  we  can  be  friends  again. 
Really  good  friends  .  .  .  I'm  so  ter- 
ribly fond  of  you,  Jimmy  darling." 

I  swayed  toward  him. 

With  a  muttered  exclamation, 
charged  with  disgust,  Jimmy  stood 
up.  He  was  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
were  something  unspeakably  vile. 
Then  he  turned  and  walked  swiftly 
away,  down  the  terrace  and  around 
the  corner  of  the  house. 

I  sat  still  on  the  hassock,  feeling 
as  empty  inside  as  the  champagne 
glass  in  my  hand.  It  didn't  matter 
now  that  I'd  over-dramatized  my 
reasons  for  marrying  Bill,  or  that 
I  had  pretended  to  want  Jimmy  to 
become  my  lover  when  I  returned 
from  the   (Continued  on  page  59) 
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It's   the   season's   new   sensational    ballad,  as  featured  by  Will  Bradley 
and  his  orchestra  on  the  Silver  Theater  summer  show,  Sundays  over  CBS 


Lyrics  by 

ED.    ANDERSON 

Chorus 


Music  by 
TED    GROUYA 
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For  a  cool  luncheon  snack,  serve 
a  platter  of  Brazil  nut  deviled 
eggs,  prepared  the  day  before. 


Here's  something  new  to  please  salad  fanciers — a  platter  of  assorted 
fruits,  sea  food  and  vegetables,  all  ingredients  having  been  prepared 
the  day  before  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  time  to  be  served. 


Banana  tapioca  cream  pudding, 
decorated  with  mint  leaves,  is 
a  cooling  dish  any  time  of  day. 


EAT 


BY  KATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 

Kate  Smith'*  vacationing  from  her  Friday 
night  CBS  show,  but  you  can  ttlll  hear 
her  on  her  daily  talkt  over  CBS  at  12 
noon,  E.D.T.,  sponsored  by  Genera/  Foods. 
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IF  I  were  to  ask  you  if  you  are 
getting  the  most  out  of  your  re- 
frigerator you  would  probably 
answer  in  all  sincerity,  "Of  course 
I  am."  But  are  you?  Are  you  let- 
ting it  do  for  you  all  the  wbrk  it  is 
capable  of  doing? 

I  know  you  depend  on  it  to  keep 
perishable  foods  safely,  to  preserve 
leftovers  which  might  otherwise  go 
to  waste  and  to  prepare  cold  dishes 
for  hot  weather  eating — but  its  use- 
fulness shouldn't  end  there.  Stop 
considering  it  merely  as  a  refrigera- 
tor and  begin  to  consider  it  as  an 
active  participant  in  home  man- 
agement. For  if  you  will  keep  its 
services  in  mind  when  you  plan 
your  menus  and  do  your  marketing 
it  will  repay  you  with  better  and 
more  varied  meals,  more  quickly 
and  economically  prepared. 

Assume  for  example  that  it  is 
Monday  morning.  You  don't  want 
chicken  and  peas,  left  over  from 
Sunday,   for  dinner,   so  you   decide 


on  broiled  ham  and  bananas, 
creamed  potatoes,  salad  and  berry 
pie.  Now  with  the  help  of  your  re- 
frigerator, you  can — all  at  one  time 
— prepare  or  partially  prepare  not 
only  most  of  Monday's  dinner  but 
a  number  of  other  dishes  for  serv- 
ing later  in  the  week. 

First,  order  enough  assorted  salad 
ingredients  for  several  meals. 
Washed,  drained  and  stored  in  the 
vegetable  compartment  they  will 
keep  fresh  for  days. 

Next,  cook  the  potatoes  and  make 
the  white  sauce  for  Monday's 
creamed  potatoes;  you  can  heat 
them  together  just  before  serving. 
But,  says  your  refrigerator,  cook 
twice  as  many  potatoes  as  you  need 
and  double  the  white  sauce  recipe. 
Use  the  extra  potatoes  to  make  po- 
tato salad — if  closely  covered  it  will 
keep  fresh  and  flavorsome  until  you 
are  ready  to  serve  it.  Put  the  addi- 
tional white  sauce  into  a  jar  and  it 
will  be  all  ready  for  some  salmon 
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You  may  not  believe  it,  but  this  refreshing  loaf  was  made  from  Sunday's 
left-over  chicken  and  Monday's  remaining  peas.  It's  made  with 
gelatin,  and   luscious  stuffed   olives  are  used   as  a  colorful    garnish. 


When  the  thermometer's  rising,  a 
quick  dish  the  entire  family  will 
enjoy,  is  broiled  ham  and  bananas. 


croquettes  to  serve  with  the  potato 
salad.  Potato  salad  calls  for  eggs, 
so  boil  a  few  extra  ones  and  use  them 
later  on  for  Brazil  nut  deviled  eggs. 

While  the  potatoes  and  eggs  are 
cooking,  make  a  cold  chicken  loaf 
to  be  served  later  in  the  week,  using 
the  leftover  chicken  and  peas  plus 
a  few  additions  from  the  salad  com- 
partment. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  start  your 
berry  pie.  Be  sure  to  make  enough 
dough  for  two  pies — pastry  keeps 
perfectly  if  wrapped  in  wax  paper 
and  is  all  the  better  for  being  thor- 
oughly chilled  before  it  is  rolled  out. 
With  the  pie  in  the  oven,  there  is 
just  time  to  whip  up  another  later- 
in-the-week  dessert — banana  tapi- 
oca cream. 

If  this  sounds  like  too  much  to  do 
in  one  morning,  concentrate  on  the 
recipes  which  will  save  you  the  most 
time  and  energy  during  the  week  to 
come.  The  idea,  you  see,  is  not  to  do 
everything  all  at  once,  but  to  plan 
in  advance  which  foods  you  can  buy 
and  prepare  for  later  use  and  with 
these  as  a  starter  I  am  sure  you  will 
enjoy  working  out  your  own  ideas. 

And  now  for  our  recipes. 

Broiled  Ham  and  Bananas 
Broil  ham  slice  on  one  side.  When 
it  is  ready  to  be  turned,  place  ba- 
nanas on  broiling  rack  and  dot  with 
butter.  Continue  cooking  until  ham 
is  done  and  bananas  are  tender 
enough  to  be  pierced  easily  with  a 
fork.    Turn  bananas  once. 

Mix  Your  Own  Salad 
Arrange  on  a  large  plate  any  as- 
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sortment  of  fresh  fruits,  salad  in- 
gredients, shrimp,  etc.,  that  your 
taste  dictates.  Serve  plain,  with  jars 
of  French,  Thousand  Island  and 
mayonnaise  dressing  on  the  side. 
Let  each  guest  make  his  own  selec- 
tion of  salad  and  dressing. 

Chicken  Loaf 

2  tbls.  gelatin 
Vz  cup  cold  water 

1  cup  boiling  water 
%  cup  mayonnaise 
Vz  tsp.  curry  powder 

4-ounce  bottle  stuffed  olives 


REFRIGERATOR  LORE 

1.  Defrost  regularly  in  accordance 
with  instructions  received  with 
your  refrigerator. 

2.  Keep  foods  in  separate  contain- 
ers— glass  or  enamel  with  tight 
covers  or  bowls  or  jars  topped 
with  pliofilm  caps  which  have 
elastic  edges  to  ensure  a  close  fit. 

3.  Keep  refrigerator  scrupulously 
clean  but  do  not  use  coarse 
abrasives  or  scouring  pads  which 
may  break  the  enamel. 

4.  Remember  that  you  will  serve 
better  and  more  varied  meals  if 
in  addition  to  staples,  salads  and 
fruits,  your  refrigerator  holds 
such  appetizers  as:  Assorted 
juices  and  beverages  for  cool- 
ing drinks.  Canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  salads.  Cold 
canned  consomme.  Canned 
luncheon  meats,  corned  beef, 
shrimp,  lobster.  Sandwich 
spreads  such  as  cheese,  peanut 
butter,  potted  meats,  jellies. 


2  cups  diced  cooked  chicken 

1  cup  cooked  peas 
Vz  cup  diced  cucumber 
Vz  cup  diced  celery 

Soften  gelatin  in  cold  water,  then 
dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Chill  until 
slightly  thickened  then  add  mayon- 
naise and  curry  powder.  Beat  with 
rotary  beater  and  pour  thin  layer 
into  well-buttered  loaf  pan.  Chill 
until  nearly  firm  then  press  olive 
slices  into  gelatin  to  form  pattern. 
Chill  until  firm.  Add  remaining  in- 
gredients to  remaining  gelatin  then 
pour  carefully  onto  olive  layer  in 
pan.  Place  in  refrigerator  until 
ready  to  serve. 

Brazil  Nut  Deviled  Eggs 

6  hard-cooked  eggs 
%  cup  mayonnaise 

1  tsp.  prepared  mustard 

Vn  tsp.  onion  salt         V\  tsp.  celery  salt 

Vz  tsp.  lime  juice 

Vz  cup  chopped  Brazil  nuts 

Combine  egg  yolks  with  half  the 
nuts  and  remaining  ingredients.  Fill 
whites  with  mixture  and  sprinkle 
tops  with  remaining  chopped  nuts. 

Banana  Tapioca  Cream 

2  cups  milk 

2  tbls.  quick  cooking  tapioca 

V\  tsp.  salt 

%  cup  sugar  1  egg 

1  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 
1  cup  sliced  or  diced  ripe  banana 

Scald  milk  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Combine  tapioca,  salt  and  half  the 
sugar,  add  to  milk  and  cook  over 
rapidly  boiling  water,  stirring  fre- 
quently until  tapioca  is  clear  (about 
5  minutes).  Beat  egg  yolk  and  re- 
maining sugar  together,  then  beat  in 
2  or  3  tablespoons  of  the  hot  tapioca. 
Pour  back  into  hot  mixture  and 
cook,  stirring  constantly,  5  minutes 
more.  Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  egg 
white.  Cool,  then  fold  in  banana  and 
orange  rind.  Chill  until  serving  time. 
Just  before  serving,  garnish  with 
sliced  banana  and  mint  leaves. 
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His  red  cloak  streaming  in  the  wind,  Superman 
leaped  high  into  the  air  and  sped  to  Happyland. 


Kent  shook  his  head  when  Lois  asked  him  to  come 
with  her.     He  had  more  important  things  to  do. 


As  Superman  neared  the  park,  he  saw  Nancy  in  the 
roller   coaster   at   the   top   of   the   steep    grade. 
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CLARK  KENT  and  Lois  Lane,  star  reporters  of 
the  Daily  Planet,  drove  through  the  main 
entrance  of  "Happyland,"  Metropolis'  new 
luxurious  amusement  park.  Kent  pressed  down  on  the 
brake  and  the  car  came  to  a  slow  stop  just  outside  the 
tent  marked  "Temporary  Office."  As  the  mild,  gentle- 
looking  reporter  turned  to  help  Lois  from  her  seat,  they 
could  hear  voices,  rising  in  anger  from  the  tent: 

"The  answer,  Midway  Martin,  is  no — and  it  will  always 
be  no!" 

Then,  a  man's  harsh  tones: 

"I  wouldn't  be  too  sure,  Miss  Bardett — " 

Lois  quickly  whispered  to  her  companion:  "That's  my 
dear  Nancy  whom  I  told  you  about.  And  she  must  be 
talking  to  her  competitor,  Midway  Martin.  He  owns 
Carnival  Town.    Listen  to  him — " 

"Miss  Bardett,  there  ain't  room  in  this  town  for  two 
amusement  parks.  I'm  ready  to  pay  fifteen  thousand 
cash  for  Happyland — " 

Nancy's  voice  sounded  almost  hysterical: 

"I'm  not  interested.  It  cost  my  father  ten  times  that 
much  to  build  Happyland.  I  promised  him  on  his  death- 
bed to  make  a  success  of  it.  Now  get  out  before  I  have 
you  thrown  out!" 

"You  won't  have  me  thrown  out,  Miss  Bardett.  This 
is  your  last  chance.    Do  you  want  the  fifteen  grand?" 

"I  said  get  out!" 

"Okay,  sister,  but  you'll  be  sorry.  This  place  won't  last 
a  week  if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Happyland,  eh? 
— you  won't  be  so  happy  by  the  time  I  get  through — " 

The  two  reporters  watched  Martin  stomp  out  of  the 
tent  and  drive  away.  Lois  motioned  to  Kent  to  come  along 
with  her  to  see  Nancy  but  he  shook  his  head: 

"No,  you  go  in  alone.  I  have  a  feeling  there's  more 
of  a  story  here  than  just  a  yarn  about  the  opening  of 
Happyland  tonight.  I  didn't  like  Martin's  face.  A  man 
who  looks  like  that  is  capable  of  doing  almost  anything. 
You  talk  to  Nancy  and  I  think  I'll  take  a  ride  over  to 
Carnival  Town  and  have  a  look  around." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  reporter  parked  his  car  near 
the  shack  housing  Midway's  office.  Walking  silently,  he 
reached  the  door,  ready  to  knock,  when  he  heard  voices. 
He  recognized  Martin's  immediately. 

"Now  listen,  Kelly.  As  that  Bardett  dame's  superin- 
tendent you're  in  a  spot  to  do  us  a  lotta  good.  And  I'll 
see  to  it  that  you're  paid  off.  You  got  everything  fixed 
for  tonight?" 

"Sure,  boss.  Just  like  you  said.  I  had  that  aviator 
drop  circulars  from  his  plane  tellin'  everybody  that  Hap- 
pyland's  giant  roller  coaster  was  unsafe  and  not  to  ride 
on  it.  And  then  I  took  a  piece  of  the  track  out  of  the 
Sky  Chaser.  Boy,  will  the  first  car  that  hits  that,  sky- 
rocket right  to  the  Devil!" 

"What  time's  the  ride  scheduled  to  open?" 

"In  just  about  a  minute,  at  eight  o'clock.  That'll  fix 
Happyland  for  good!" 

The  reporter  waited  to  hear  no  more.  He  wheeled  and, 
in  that  instant,  Clark  Kent  became— Superman!  Like 
some  giant  bird,  Superman  leaped  high  into  the  air.  Red 
cloak  streaming  in  the  wind,  he  sped  to  Happyland.  But 
already,  Martin's  diabolic  plan  was  in  operation.  Every 
member  of  the  huge  crowd  at  Happyland  had  seen  the 
warning  circular.  Nancy,  valiantly  determined  to  make 
a  success  of  her  park,  climbed  up  on  the  ticket  booth. 
Superman  was  not  there  to  stop  her  when  she  said: 

".  .  .  and  to  prove  that  the  Sky  Chaser  is  absolutely 
safe  I  myself — alone — will  take  the  first  ride!" 

Vainly,  Lois  tried  to  stop  her.  Nancy's  determination 
didn't  waver.  As  Superman  neared  the  park,  the  roller 
coaster  car  holding  her  was  already  nearing  the  top  of 
the  first  steep  grade.  Aided  by  his  telescopic  vision,  he 
saw  her  and,  in  a  flash,  realized  what  had  happened: 

"I  could  stop  that  car  but  those  thousands  down  there 
would  know  something  was  wrong  and  that  would  ruin 
Happyland  forever!  No,  I  must  find  that  missing  piece  of 
track.  What  a  job!  I've  got  to  search  a  mile  of  roller 
coaster  to  find  where  that  piece  has  been  removed!  Good 
thing  it's  dark.    Up — UP — and  away!" 

Leaping  to  the  steel  framework  of  the  Sky  Chaser, 
Superman  raced  along  the  track,  sharp  eyes  glued  to 
the  shining  rails,  looking  for  a  break.  Meanwhile,  the 
coaster  car  carrying  Nancy  Bardett  reached  the  top  of  the 
grade.  It  hung  motionless  for  a  timeless  moment,  then 
came  hurtling  down  like  a  giant  bullet.  Gathering  mo- 
mentum, the  car  screamed  around  a  sharp  curve  at  a 
speed  faster  than  a  mile  a  minute.  It  roared  through  a 
dark  tunnel  with  Nancy  clutching  the  polished  handrails, 
her  teeth  clenched  and  her  face    (Continued  on  page  79) 
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Reg'lar    Fellers    script   writer   Jerry    Devine    confers    with    his    cast — Dickie    Van    Patten,    Dickie 
Monahan,    Ran   Ives,  Jr.,  and   Orville   Phillips. 


ON       THE       A  I 

Reg'lar  Fellers,  which  replaced  the  Jack 
Benny  program  for  the  summer— on  NBC- 
Red  at  7:00,  E.D.T.,  rebroadcast  to  the 
West  at  7:30  Pacific  Time,  and  sponsored 
by  Jell-O. 

This  show  is  on  the  air  because  Gene 
Bresson,  who  produces  it,  has  always  ad- 
mired Gene  Byrnes'  comic  strip  of  the 
same  name.  He  couldn't  see  why  the 
Reg'lar  Fellers  of  the  cartoons  wouldn't 
be  just  as  amusing  on  the  air,  and  after 
a  lot  of  work,  his  idea  has  at  last  become 
a  reality. 

The  first  job  for  Bresson  was  to  get  a 
cast  together.  He  did  what  isn't  often 
done  in  radio — he  hired  kids  who  not  only 
sounded  like  the  parts  they  were  to  play, 
but  looked  like  them,  too.  He  had  a  satis- 
factory cast  lined  up  last  November — 
and  then  had  to  change  two  of  the  young 
actors  this  spring  when  the  show  finally 
went  on  the  air  because  in  the  meantime 
their  voices  had  changed. 

For  at  least  two  of  the  kids,  Reg'lar 
Fellers  is  a  real  life-saver.  Bresson  made 
several  trips  to  Harlem,  looking  for  a 
youngster  to  play  the  little  Negro,  Wash 
Jones.  In  a  dancing  school  he  finally 
found  Orville  Phillips,  and  chose  him  be- 
cause he  looked  as  Bresson  imagined  Bill 
Robinson,  the  dancer,  must  have  looked 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Orville's  family  of 
a  father  and  four  other  children  was  on 
relief  at  the  time,  and  the  $80  a  week  he 
gets  for  his  work  on  the  show  comes  in 
very  handy.  Almost  the  same  thing  was 
true  of  Dickie  Monahan,  cast  as  Dinky 
Dugan.    He's  the  baby  of  the  cast,  seven 


For     Eastern     Standard     Time     or     Central     Daylight 
Time,  subtract  one  hour  from  Eastern  Daylight  Time. 

DATES      TO       REMEMBER 

June  29:  The  Pause  that  Refreshes,  with  Andre  Kostelanetz  and  Albert  Spalding, 
moves  tonight  to  a  new  time — 8: 00  on  CBS.  .  .  .  It's  the  last  broadcast  for  Charlie 
McCarthy  and  Edgar  Bergen,  NBC-Red  at  8:00,  before  they  take  their  summer 
vacation. 

July  6:  What's  My  Name,  a  quiz  show  with  Arlene  Francis  as  mistress  of  ceremonies, 
takes  the  place  of  Charlie  McCarthy  tonight. 

July  13:  Tune  in  Josef  Marais'  African  Trek  on  NBC-Blue  at  3:00  this  afternoon 
for  some  unusual  music  and  African  atmosphere. 
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TONIGHT: 

years  old,  and  although  Bresson  had  seen 
him  before  in  radio  shows,  he  couldn't 
find  him  when  he  wanted  to.  One  reason 
was  that  the  people  at  the  parish  church 
and  school  where  Dickie  went  thought 
Bresson  was  a  bill-collector  when  he 
made  inquiries,  and  were  afraid  to  tell 
him  where  Dickie  was.  He  finally  estab- 
lished his  good  faith,  and  found  the  boy. 
Jerry  Devine,  who  writes  the  Reg'lar 
Fellers  scripts,  is  a  former  child  actor 
himself,  so  he  understands  the  kids  and 
sympathizes  with  them.  Rehearals,  nat- 
urally, are  pure  pandemonium,  but  both 
Devine  and  Bresson  give  the  boys  plenty 
of  rest  periods,  and  find  that  when  it's 
time  to  go  back  to  work  quiet  is  easy  to 
restore.  In  their  rest  periods  the  boys 
wrestle,  play  marbles,  or  gather  under 
the  piano,  which  is  their  club-house,  to 
lie  on  their  stomachs  and  swap  yarns. 
One  day,  while  rehearsing  a  football 
sequence,  they  nearly  drove  the  sound- 
effects  man  crazy  by  shouting  and  kick- 
ing the  ball  around  every  time  a  halt 
was  called.  Another  time  they  all  de- 
cided they  wanted  a  coke.  Knowing  the 
microphone  was  on,  they  kept  mumbling 
about  it,  hoping  someone  in  the  control 
room  would  hear  and  take  pity  on  their 
thirsts.  Finally  the  director  asked  them, 
"What's  a  coke  worth  to  you?"  Dickie 
Van  Patten,  who  plays  Jimmie  Dugan, 
said,  "Three  cents."  That  was  a  mistake, 
because  there  weren't  three  cents  among 
the  whole  cast.  Finally  Ran  Ives  (Pud- 
din'head)  called,  "Never  mind.  We're 
not  thirsty  any  more!" 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  News 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC- Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
9:00  NBC:  News  from  Europe 

9:15  CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

9:30  NBC- Red:  Lee  Gordon  Orch. 

10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

10:00  NBC-Blue:    Primrose   String   Quartet 

10:00  NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

10:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

11:05  CBS:  News  and  Rhythm 
11:05  NBC-Blue:  Alice  Remsen 

11:30  CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 

11:30  NBC-Blue:   Treasure   Trails    of    Song 

11:30  NBC-Red:  Music  and  Youth 

00  NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

15  NBC-Blue:  I'm  an  American 

12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Down  South 

1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC- Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

1:30  CBS:  March  of  Games 

1:30  NBC-Blue:  Matinee  with  Lytell 

1:30  NBC-Red:  On  Your  Job 

2:00  CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  Hidden  History 

2:00  NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

2:30  NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicals 
2:30  NBC- Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  Meet  the  Music 

3:00  CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

15  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

30  NBC-Blue:  Talent,  Ltd. 

4:00  CBS:  Meet  the  Music 

4:00  NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 

4:00  NBC-Red:  Laval  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Upton  Close 

4:30  NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Charles  Dant  Orch 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
5:00  NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

5:30  CBS:  Col.  Stoopnagle 

5:30  NBC-Red:  Roy  Shields  Orch. 

6:00  CBS:  Ed  Sullivan 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  Blue  Barron  Orch. 

6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30  CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
6:30  MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 
6:30  NBC-Red:  Dr.  I.  Q.  Junior 

7:00  NBC-Blue:  News  From  Europe 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Reg'lar  Fellers 

CBS:  Girl  About  Town 

7:30  CBS:  World  News  Tonight 
7:30  NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 
7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

8:00  CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 
8:00  NBC-Red:  What's  My  Name 

8:30  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

8:30  NBC-Blue:   Inner    Sanctum   Mystery 

8:30  NBC- Red:  ONE    MAN'S   FAMILY 

55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

00  CBS:  FORD   SUMMER    HOUR 
9:00  MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
9:00  NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
9:30  NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

10:00  CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

10:30  CBS:  Columbia  Workshop 
10:30  NBC-Red:  Deadline  Drama 

11:00  CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
11:00  NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
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MONDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Three  Romeos 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC- Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  ot  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Ufa 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Modern  Mother 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
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1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:30  MBS:  Government  Girl 

1:45  CBS:  Road  ot  Life 

1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

2:30  NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

2:45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

3:00  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

3:15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Lecture  Hall 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC- Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 
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Scattergood  Barnes 
Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 
-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Bob  Trout 
Hedda  Hopper 
Paul  Sullivan 
The  World  Today 
Blue:   Lowell  Thomas 
Red:  Paul  Douglas 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
Blue    This  is  the  Show 
Red.  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
Lanny  Ross 
Red:  European  News 
BLONDIE 
The  Lone  Ranger 
Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
Blue    I   Love  a  Mystery 
Red    The  Telephone  Hour 
GAY  NINETIES 
Blue:  True  or  False 
Red:  Voice  of  Firostono 
Elmer  Davis 
Forecast 
Gabriel  Heattor 
Blue:  Fj.i-.in  Street  Music 
Red    Doctor  I.  Q. 
Blue:  News 

Blue    The  N,.  ki  '   Man 
Guy  Lombardo 
Raymond  Gram  Swlnq 
Blue    Famous  Jury  Trials 
Red     Contented  Hour 
Girl  About  Town 
Him-    Radio  Forum 


Ted    Steele    sings,    acts,    plays    the 
Novachord    and    leads    a    band. 

HAVE     YOU     TUNED      IN... 

Ted  Steele,  the  amazingly  versatile 
young  man  who  plays  and  sings  with  his 
own  orchestra  every  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  night  at  9:45, 
and  stars  in  the  half-hour  show,  Boy 
Meets  Band,  every  Saturday  at  8: 00,  both 
on  NBC-Blue. 

Ted  is  in  his  early  twenties,  handsome, 
broad-shouldered,  and  permanently  sun- 
burned these  days  because  he  spends 
every  bit  of  time  that  he  can  on  his 
New  Jersey  farm.  Two  years  ago  he  was 
an  NBC  page-boy.  Now  he  has  a  five- 
year  contract  with  that  same  company  as 
a  singer-musician-actor. 

Born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Ted  or- 
ganized his  first  band  when  i:e  was  sev- 
enteen. The  personnel  director  of  a 
steamship  line  heard  the  band  at  a  col- 
lege prom  and  gave  it  a  contract  for  two 
trans-Atlantic  cruises.  When  he  landed 
from  the  second  one,  Ted  enrolled  at 
Trinity  College,  led  the  band  there,  wrote 
school  songs,  and  directed  several  varsity 
shows.  With  all  that  experience  under 
his  belt,  he  thought  it  would  be  easy  to 
crash  radio,  but  it  wasn't.  He  wandered 
around  the  country,  and  eventually 
landed  in  Hollywood,  where  he  had  his 
own  program  on  a  local  station.  He  left 
there  when  a  wire  from  NBC  offered  him 
a  job.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  back  in 
New  York  that  he  found  out  the  job  was 
that  of  page-boy,  but  he  took  it  anyway. 

Ted  was  fascinated  by  the  Novachord, 
which  is  an  electric  instrument  with  a 
weird,  beautiful  tone,  and  when  NBC 
bought  some  of  them  he  practiced  on  one 
every  noon  hour.  Soon  he  became  so 
proficient  that  he  was  playing  for  day- 
time programs  and  making  about  $1,000 
a  week.  He's  given  all  that  up  now, 
and  devotes  his  time  to  his  own  shows. 

His  enthusiam  for  the  big  farm  he  has 
bought  in  New  Jersey  is  no  pose.  He 
intends  to  run  the  farm  so  it  makes  a 
profit,  and  has  a  huge  library  of  farming 
books.  All  his  knowledge  doesn't  come 
out  of  books,  either — he  was  wise  enough 
to  pick  land  that  had  several  springs  on  it, 
with  the  result  that  last  May,  when  other 
farmers  were  worrying  over  the  pro- 
longed dry  spell,  Ted's  crops  were  fine. 

^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ► 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

June  30:    Tonight's  your   last   chance   to 

hear  The  Amazing  Mr.  Smith,  on  Mutual 

at  8:00.    It's  leaving  the  air. 
July  7:   Another  departure,  after  tonight, 

is   the   Lux   Theater  on   CBS.     It'll  be 

back  next  fall,  as  usual. 
July  14:   Taking  the  Lux  Theater's  place 

is  Forecast. 
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CBS:  Court  of  Missing  Heirs 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 
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Eastern  Oayl.ght  Time 

15  NBC-Blue    Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue    Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Blue    BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Morris 

NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 

NBC- Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS    Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC- Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 

NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Treat  Time 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Martin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS    Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 
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CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS.  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 

NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC- Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC-Blue:  Edgar  A.  Guest 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Soattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 
MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
NBC-Red:  Tony  Martin 

NBC-Red:  How  Did  You  Meet 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

MBS:  Boake  Carter 

NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

NBC- Red:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  Millions  for  Defense 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Hemisphere  Revue 
NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Blue:  Author's  Playhouse 
NBC-Red:  KAY   KYSER 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 


30  CBS:  Juan  Arvizu 

30  NBC-Blue:  Doctors  at  Work 

4slcBS:  News  of  the  World 


Radio's   Munros  are  really   Mar- 
garet   Heckle    and    Neal    Keehn. 

HAVE     YOU     TUNED      IN  .  .  . 

The  Munros,  on  NBC-Blue  every  Mon- 
day through  Friday  at  2:30  P.M.,  Eastern 
Daylight  Time. 

If  you  think  your  life  is  difficult  -or 
complicated,  you  ought  to  listen  to  that 
of  Gordon  and  Margaret  Munro.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  Easy  Aces, 
they  are  the  most  involved  couple 
on  the  air.  Gordon  is  a  young  news- 
paper reporter  who  has  recently  ob- 
tained a  job  in  New  York.  Margaret  is 
his  delightfully  scatter-witted  wife.  Other 
characters  very  seldom  appear  in  the 
Munro  episodes.  They  aren't  really  need- 
ed, because  Gordon  and  Margaret  supply 
all  the  excitement  one  quarter-hour  pro- 
gram can  stand. 

Off  the  air,  Gordon  and  Margaret  are 
played  by  Neal  Keehn  and  Margaret 
Heckle.  Neal  and  Margaret  are  not  mar- 
ried to  each  other,  although  for  years 
they  have  collaborated  on  radio  programs 
in  which  they  played  man  and  wife,  and 
they  frequently  argue  with  each  other 
so  furiously  it's  hard  to  believe  they 
aren't  married.  They  met  when  they  were 
both  attending  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, and  began  their  radio  career  soon 
afterwards. 

They  write  their  own  scripts,  and  Gor- 
don and  Margaret  are  really  composite 
portraits  of  several  of  their  friends,  plus 
a  good  many  of  their  own  personal  char- 
acteristics thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
For  instance,  if  you  heard  their  amusing 
birthday  sequence  on  the  air,  it's  interest- 
ing to  know  that  Neal  and  Margaret 
really  do  have  the  same  birthday,  just 
as  their  air  characters  had. 

Give  some  of  the  credit  for  their  amus- 
ing programs  to  Arthur  Hanna,  the  NBC 
staff  producer  who  directs  the  program. 
Arthur,  a  young,  energetic  fellow  who 
came  to  NBC  from  the  theater,  frequent- 
ly suggests  situations  which  would  make 
good  scripts,  and  Neal  and  Margaret  write 
them. 

•^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

June  25:  Say  goodbye  until  fall  to  two 
comedians  at  9:  00  tonight — Eddie  Cantor 
on  NBC  and  Fred  Allen  on  CBS. 

July  2:  Taking  Fred  Allen's  time  on 
CBS  is  a  new  program  on  behalf  of  the 
Government's  bond-selling  campaign. 
.  .  .  Big  Town  gives  its  last  broadcast  on 
CBS  at  8:00. 

July  3:  Your  Marriage  Club  changes  time, 
to  tonight  at  7:30,  on  CBS. 

July  10:  Last  broadcast  tonight  for  Fannie 
Brice's  program.  It  will  be  back  in 
seven  weeks. 
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THURSDAY 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:15]NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red    Gene  and  Glenn 

00  NBC-Blue    BREAKFAST  CLUB 
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5:15 
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5:15 
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5:30 

5:45 
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7:30     9 

8:00  10 

8:00  10 

S:00  10 

8:15  10 
8:30  10 
8:30,10 
8:4510 


45JCBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
45iNBC-Red    Edward  MacHugh 

00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
00  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
00  NBC- Red:  Bess  Johnson 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
15  NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 
15  NBC-Red    Ellen  Randolph 

30  CBS.  Stepmother 

30  NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

30  NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

45 

45 
45 

00 
00 
15 
15 

30 
30 
30 

45 
45 

00 
00 

15 
15 

30 
30 


CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 
CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  He.  _n  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautilul 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 


30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
30  MBS:  Government  Girl 

45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

15  NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
30  NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
00  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

30  CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 

30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

30  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

45  CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 

45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45  NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

00  NBC-Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 

00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
30  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

30  NBC-B.ue:  We,  the  Abbotts 

45  CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

45  NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

45  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

00  CBS:  Edwin  C    Hill 

10  CBS:  News 

15  CBS:  Bob  Edge 

30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

30  NBC-Red:  Rex  Stout 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

00  CBS.  Amos  'n'  Andy 

00  NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Wiring's  Gang 

15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

30  CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 

30  NBC-Red:  Xavier  Cugat 

45  NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

00  CBS:  Proudly  We  Hail 

00  MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

00  NBC-Blue:  Pot  o'  Gold 

00  NBC-Red:  Fannie  Brice 

30  NBC-Blue:  The  World's  Best 

SSCBS:  Elmer  Davis 

00  CBS:   MAJOR  BOWES 

00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

00  NBC-Red:  KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

30  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

00  CBS    Glenn  Miller 

00  NBC-Blue:  Toronto  Philharmonic 

00  NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

IS  CBS    Professor  Quiz 

30'NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

30  NBC-Red:  Listener's  Playhouse 

45  CHS    News  of  the  World 
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8:00  10 
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15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 

15  NBC- Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

15  NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

45  CBS:  Betty  Crocker 

45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

00  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 

00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

15  NBC-Blue:  Vagabonds 

15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

30  CBS:  Stepmother 

30  NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

30  NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

45  NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 

45  NBC- Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

00  CBS:  Treat  Time 

00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

30  NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 

00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 
45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
CBS:  Road  of  Lite 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hil 
NBC- Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  A  Friend  in  Deed 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Exploring  Space 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red    Vic  and  Sade 

NBC- Blue:  Mother  of  Mine 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 


NBC-Red: 
NBC-Red: 


Lorenzo  Jones 
Young  Widder  Brown 


CBS:  Mary  Marlin  -, 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Scattergood  Baines 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS:  The  World  Today 

.  in     Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

BS    Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBI     Red    Fred  Warlng't  Gang 
I   MS    Lanny  Ron 
NUC-Rcd:  European  Newr 
M  US    The  Lone  Ranger 
N  li'  -Red:  Sammy  Kaye 
I   B     Red    Claudia 
NBI   •Blue:  Auction  Quiz 
NBC  Red    Cities  Service  Concert 
\  Bl     Blue:  Death  Valley  Days 

I    INFORMATION  PLEASE 
<  us 
i  ii 


Elmer  Davis 

Great  Moments  from  Great 


Plays 
Mils    Gabriel  Heatter 

Blue:  Bon  Bernle 
NBC  Red    Waltz  Time 

Blue     Your  Happy  Birthday 
NBC-Red     Uncle]Walter's  Dog  Hous 


II  NBI     Blue    The  Nickel  Man 
00  '   BS    Hollywood  Premiere 
00  MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
00      Bl     Red    Wings  of  Destiny 
10  '    B  I     Penthouse  Party 
45CBS:  News  of  the  World 


Dorothy     Kilg  alien     is     Broad- 
way's "Voice"  on  her  CBS  show. 


HAVE     YOU     TUNED 


N 


The  Voice  of  Broadway,  starring  Doro- 
thy Kilgallen,  sponsored  by  Johnson  & 
Johnson  on  CBS  Saturday  morning  at 
11:30,  E.D.T.,  rebroadcast  to  the  West  at 
10:30  A.M.  Pacific  Time. 

You  wouldn't  think,  talking  to  Dorothy 
Kilgallen,  that  she  was  ever  a  specialist 
in  murders.  She's  delicate,  soft-voiced, 
pretty  and  very  feminine.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  at  a  time  in  her  life  when 
most  girls  are  thinking  about  what  soro- 
rity they'll  join,  she  was  her  newspaper's 
star  reporter  of  murders  and  murder 
trials.  She  went  on  from  there  to  be  the 
first  woman  reporter  to  fly  around  the 
world,  and  on  her  return  went  to  Holly- 
wood to  write  some  movie  scenarios  and 
act  in  one  picture  herself.  After  that 
she  came  back  to  New  York,  started  a 
Broadway  gossip  column  that's  read  by 
millions,  wrote  short  stories  for  maga- 
zines, got  married,  and  recently  made  her 
radio  debut  on  The  Voice  of  Broadway, 
her  own  program. 

Quite  a  full  life  for  a  young  woman 
who  is  a  long  way  from  reaching  her 
thirtieth  birthday — but  not  one  of  her 
adventures  ever  excited  Dorothy  as  much 
as  the  baby  she  is  due  to  have  in  July. 
She  expects  to  miss  just  one  of  her  broad- 
casts, and  fervently  hopes  that  the  rea- 
son for  her  absence  won't  be  announced 
on  the  air. 

Dorothy's  husband  is  Richard  Kollmar, 
the  radio  and  stage  actor.  They're  mar- 
ried because  both  of  them  are  crazy  about 
swing  music.  Their  first  date  together 
was  a  spur-of-the-moment  affair  when, 
having  met  at  a  party,  they  went  to  a 
New  York  hotel  to  hear  a  new  swing 
band  led  by  an  unknown  named  Artie 
Shaw. 

They  live  a  busy,  haphazard  and  thor- 
oughly happy  life  in  a  New  York  apart- 
ment, going  to  all  theater  and  night-club 
openings  together.  They  used  to  stay  up 
until  all  hours,  but  since  the  baby  has 
been  on  its  way  Dorothy  has  given  that 
up.  She  has  even  taken  to  eating  real 
breakfasts,  which  she  hates. 

"^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from    Eastern    Daylight    Time         ► 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

June  27:  Kate  Smith  gives  her  last  night- 
time broadcast  of  the  season — but  she'll 
be  on  five  days  a  week,  at  noon, 
throughout  the  summer. 

July  4:  Celebrate  the  Fourth  any  way 
you  like,  but  don't  forget  to  be  thank- 
ful that  America  is  still  free. 

July  12:  A  new  variety  program,  spon- 
sored by  Rinso,  starts  today  on  NBC- 
Red  at  11:30  A.M. 
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SATURDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00JCBS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC-Red    News 


8:15 
8:15 

8:30 
8:30 

8:45 
8:45 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS    Hillbilly  Champions 
NBC-Blue:  Dick  Leitert 

NBC-Blue:  Josh  Higgins 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 


CBS.  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  News 


9:05  NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 
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1:15 
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3:00 
3:00 
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4:05 
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5:00 
5:50 
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6:00 
6:00 
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7:00 
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8:00 
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8:15 
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6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

6:45 
6:45 
6:45 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


7:15    9:15  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

7:15    9:15  NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 

9:30  CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 

9:30  NBC-Red:  Music  for  Everyone 

10:00  CBS:  The  Life  of  Riley 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

10:30  CBS:  Gold  if  You  Find  It 

10:45  NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

11:00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 
11:05  CBS:  Honest  Abe 

11:30  CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 

11:30  NBC-Blue-  Our  Barn 

11:30  NBC-Red:  Rinso  Variety  Show 

12:00  CBS:  Country  Journal 

12:00  NBC-Red:  Nat'l  Fed.  Women'*  Clubs 

12:30  CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

12:45  CBS:  Jobs  for  Defense 

1:00  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

1:15  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

1:30  CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 
1:30  MBS:  Government  Girl 
1:30  NBC-Blue:  Cleveland  Calling 
1:30  NBC- Red:  Masters  Orchestra 

1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  No  Politics 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 

2:30  CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Jenkins  Orchestra 

3:00  CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Bobby  Byrnes  Orch. 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Nature  Sketches 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

3:30  NBC-Red:  Guy  Hedlund  Players 

4:00  CBS:  Calling  Pan-America 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Campus  Capers 

4:30  NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

5:00  CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Tommy  Dorsey 
5:00  NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

6:00  CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Spivak  Orch. 

6:05  NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 


8:00 
8:00 
8:00 


8:30 
8:30 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

9:30 
9:30 


10:00 
10:00 


10:15 
10:30 
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CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
NBC-Blue:  Vass  Family 
NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red:  Defense  for  America 

CBS:  Wayne  King 

NBC-Blue:  Little  01'  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

NBC-Blue:  Boy  Meets  Band 
NBC-Red:  Latitude  Zero 

NBC-Blue:  Man  and  the  World 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 
NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR    HIT   PARADE 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

MBS:  Contact 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Summer  Symphony 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 
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Pick  Malone  (left)  and  Pat 
Padgett  are  the  real  names  of 
January  and  Molasses,  comedy 
stars  of  the  Dr.  Pepper  Parade. 


MOLASSES  'N'  JANUARY 


THERE  are  millions  of  Molasses  'n' 
January  fans  who  know  these 
blackface  comics  through  their  week- 
ly radio  series,  the  Dr.  Pepper  Parade, 
but  there  are  very  few  who  know 
them  intimately,  personally  through 
working  with  them  and  for  them.  For 
several  years  now  I  have  been  writing 
jokes  for  them,  and  so  I've  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  both  boys  and  I'm  going 
to  give  you  an  unbiased  sketch  of 
them  as  they  really  are. 

First  and  foremost,  I've  discovered 
these  lads  are  real  troupers.  In  the 
old  tradition,  they  believe  the  show 
must  go  on.  One  summer  Pat  Pad- 
gett, who  plays  the  part  of  Molasses, 
was  suffering  severely  from  a  mus- 
cular strain.  Not  wishing  to  leave 
his  sponsor  in  a  jam,  he  continued 
broadcasting  for  seven  or  eight  weeks 
although   suffering   severe   pain. 

At  least  a  couple  of  times  before 
Pat  has  demonstrated  he  is  more  than 
a  good  trouper.  One  time  after  a  dress 
rehearsal  Pat  received  a  telegram  in- 
forming him  that  his  wife  was  seri- 
ously ill  and  in  the  hospital.  Yet  with 
that  knowledge,  he  still  went  on  the 
air.  It  was  too  near  the  broadcast 
to  get  anyone  to  take  his  place. 

That  was  a  real  ordeal.  But  he  had 
an  even  tougher  one  a  year  later. 
This  time  the  starkest  of  tragedy  en- 
tered his  life.  Immediately  preceding 
his  broadcast,  he  got  news  that  his 
wife  had  died.  Knowing  that  the 
show  was  set  and  that  it  was  too  late 
to  secure  a  substitute  act,  he  again 
went  on. 

And  as  for  Pick  Malone,  who  plays 
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By     MORT     LEWIS 

(Their  Gag  Writer  and  Producer  of 
NBC's    Behind    the    Mike    Program) 

the  part  of  January,  well,  every  once 
in  a  while  Pick  has  trouble  with  his 
dental  equipment.  I've  seen  him  ap- 
pear at  rehearsals  with  his  jaws 
swollen  to  almost  twice  normal  size 
from  abscessed  teeth,  and  still  go  on 
that  night  with  a  grand  performance. 

Away  from  the  microphone  and  the 
written  scripts,  few  comedians  are 
really  funny.  But  Pick  is  one  of  the 
funniest.  And  Pat,  although  not  bub- 
bling with  mirth  has  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  darky  stories.  He  also  has  one 
practical  joke  he  dearly  loves  to  play 
which  is  likely  to  cause  you  acute 
embarrassment.  Should  you  criticize 
some  person,  in  Pat's  hearing  Pat  is 
likely  to  raise  his  eyebrows  and  shake 
his  head  slightly  as  if  he  were  sig- 
nalling to  you  that  the  person  you 
are  talking  about  has  just  entered  the 
room  and  is  standing  in  back  of  you. 
Red  in  the  face,  you  turn  around,  and 
discover  no  one. 

Pat,  the  more  conservative  of  the 
two  has  never  forgotten  the  financial 
hardships  he  underwent  before  he 
achieved  success.  Pick  is  more  likely 
to  spend  money  for  the  mere  sake  of 
spending  it.  He  is  not  nearly  as  for- 
ward looking  as  the  canny  Pat.  Pat, 
on  the  other  hand  has  established 
a  big  trust  fund  for  himself,  he  regu- 
larly saves  a  certain  part  of  his  salary 
and  makes  safe  investments.  Pat 
looks  ahead.    Sometime  ago  he  bought 


a  lovely  120  acre  estate  down  in  Vir- 
ginia. Now  Pat  will  never  have  to 
worry  about  taking  care  of  himself  in 
his  old  age. 

The  nicest  part  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  is  that  they  are  really 
friends.  "This  place  is  Pick's  as  much 
as  it  is  mine,"  Pat  says,  speaking  of 
his  Virginia  estate. 

For  some  reason,  which  I  have  as 
yet  been  unable  to  discover,  both  boys 
address  each  other  "Willie."  Neither 
of  them  is  named  "Willie"  and  no- 
body  else   calls  them  by  that   name. 

The  apple  of  Pat's  eye  is  his  son. 
Bobby.  The  happiest  moments  Pat 
knows  is  when  he  is  together  with 
Bobby.  This  is  just  about  as  often 
as  he  can  ween  him  away  from  the 
school  the  boy  attends.  Pick  has  two 
boys.  Pat's  youngster,  Bobby,  and 
the  younger  of  Pick's  sons  can  imi- 
tate their  fathers'  dialects  to  perfec- 
tion. In  fact,  Pick  and  Pat  seriously 
considered  while  they  were  away  on 
vacation,  having  their  sons  make 
guest  appearances  as  Pick  and  Pat 
Junior.  However,  after  thinking  it 
over,  the  fathers  decided  the  boys 
were  too  young  to  begin  their  radio 
careers,    much   to   their   sons'    regret. 

But  in  the  back  of  their  minds  is 
the  fixed  thought  that  maybe  some- 
day when  they  have  finished  with  the 
air,  they'll  be  able  to  sit  home,  turn 
on  their  radio  and  through  the  loud- 
speaker hear  words  that  will  thrill 
them  both — "Introducing  those  two 
grand  blackface  comedians.  Pick  and 
Pat  Junior, — the  sons,  carrying  on,  in 
the  tradition   of  the   fathers." 
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These  are  the  gentlemen  who  thrill  you  on  the  I  Love  a  Mystery 
show  heard  Monday  nights  at  8:00,  E.D.T.,  over  the  NBC-Blue.  Left 
to  right,  Jack  Packard,  played  by  Michael  Raffetto,  Doc  Long,  played 
by  Barton  Yarborough,  and    Reggie  York,   played   by  Walter   Paterson. 

Young    Doctor    Malone 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


she  didn't  understand  her  own  re- 
actions. The  woman  who  was  urg- 
ing her  husband  to  go  somewhere 
without  her  didn't  seem  to  be  the  real 
Ann  Malone.  Her  words  were  dic- 
tated by  someone  else,  someone  who 
took  a  perverse  delight  in  being  con- 
trary and  difficult.  Ann  rather  hated 
that  person,  and  wished  she  could 
escape  from  her  domination. 

ON  Saturday  morning,  before  Jerry 
had  returned  from  the  hospital, 
the  telephone  rang.  It  was  Veronica 
Farrell. 

"I  tried  to  get  the  doctor  at  his 
office,"  she  said,  "but  he'd  already 
left.  I  wonder  if  he  could  give  me  a 
lift  out  to  Mrs.  Smythe's?  Some- 
thing inside  my  car  has  gone  mys- 
teriously wrong,  and  the  garage  man 
tells  me  it  will  take  hours  to  fix  it." 

In  the  instant  of  time  before  she 
answered  smoothly,  "I'm  sure  he 
could,  Mrs.  Farrell,"  Ann  realized 
several  things.  Veronica  had  been  in- 
vited to  the  house-party  too,  and 
Jerry  hadn't  told  her.  And,  from  the 
way  she  spoke,  Veronica  knew  that 
Jerry  was  driving  out  there  alone, 
without  his  wife. 

Veronica  said,  "I'm  staying  with 
Jessie  Hughes  for  a  few  days,  so  the 
doctor  can  pick  me  up  there  .  .  .  It's 
a  shame  you  don't  feel  up  to  coming 
too." 

Ann  murmured  politely  before  she 
hung  up. 

Is  this  jealousy?  she  wondered.  But 
I've  never  been  jealous  before.  It 
makes  me   feel   horrible. 

When  Jerry  came  home,  and  she 
gave  him  Veronica's  message,  it 
shamed  her  to  see  his  frown  and  hear 
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him  say  it  was  a  nuisance.  All  at  once 
she  wished  she  could  undo  her  previ- 
ous silliness  and  go  with  him — only 
this  time  she  wished  it  because  it 
would  please  him  and  because  her 
perverse  demon  had  suddenly  retired, 
leaving  her  to  realize  that  the  house- 
party  probably  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  fun  for  both  of  them. 

As  if  he'd  read  her  thoughts,  Jerry 
said  wistfully,  "Sure  you  won't  change 
your  mind,  Ann?" 

She  would  have  given  anything  to 
be  able  to  say  yes,  but  Veronica  Far- 
rell had  made  that  impossible.  If  she 
went  now,  it  would  look  as  if  she 
were  a  suspicious  wife  who  had  de- 
cided to  tag  along  as  soon  as  she'd 
learned  Veronica  was  going. 

"No,  darling,"  she  said.  "I'd  really 
rather  not." 

JERRY'S  lips  tightened.  "Okay,"  he 
J  said  briefly.  "I'll  be  home  Sunday 
night  after  dinner."  He  kissed  her, 
said  goodbye  to  Penny  and  Bun,  and 
was  gone. 

Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday 
were  interminable — but  at  last  they 
were  over  and  Jerry  was  home  again 
and  it  was  almost  as  if  that  unpleasant 
house-party  incident  had  never  hap- 
pened. Almost — but  not  quite.  Jerry 
told  her,  entirely  without  embarrass- 
ment, of  the  people  he'd  met  on  Long 
Island,  of  the  tennis  he'd  played  and 
the  meals  he'd  eaten,  and  the  couple 
of  times  he'd  danced  with  Veronica — 

He  was  calling  her  Veronica  now, 
all  the  time. 

It  was  horrible  to  be  like  this — sus- 
picious, watchful,  creating  heartbreak 
for  oneself.  Still — was  it  all  in  her 
own  mind?    At  times  she  was  certain 


that  Jerry  had  changed  in  some  subtle 
way  since  the  Long  Island  party.  He 
seemed  to  have  drawn  away  from 
her.  He  gave  her  only  a  part  of  him- 
self, while  the  rest — the  real  Jerry — 
was  locked  away  in  some  remote 
corner  of  his  mind  that  she  could  not 
enter.  It  was  no  longer  possible  for 
their  thoughts  and  emotions  to  flow 
effortlessly  from  one  to  the  other 
without  the  clumsy  intermediary  of 
words.  They  were  two  people  now, 
two  people  who  had  lost  the  precious 
knack  of  being  one. 

Ann  was  relieved,  and  hated  her- 
self for  being  relieved,  when  Veronica 
Farrell  left  New  York. 

It  had  been  November  when  Jerry 
joined  Dr.  Dunham.  Now  it  was  De- 
cember, and  the  stores  along  Fifth 
Avenue  were  reminding  you  that 
Christmas  was  on  its  way.  Ann  was 
glad.  This  was  only  the  second  Christ- 
mas of  their  married  life;  last  year, 
although  they  hadn't  had  much  money 
to  spend,  she  and  Jerry  had  made  a 
beautiful  festival  of  the  season.  They 
both  loved  Christmas  so  much — she 
would  let  the  holidays  help  her  in 
breaking  through  that  unaccountable 
barrier  which  had  risen  between 
them. 

BUT  a  week  before  Christmas  Day 
Jerry  came  home  early,  full  of  ex- 
citement. A  long-distance  telephone 
call  had  summoned  him  to  an  island 
off  the  Georgia  coast,  to  diagnose  and 
possibly  operate  on  none  other  than 
J.  H.  Griffin— the  J.  H.  Griffin  whose 
name  was  always  in  the  financial  col- 
umns of  the  newspapers,  and  fre- 
quently in  the  national  and  political 
columns  as  well. 

"He's  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hughes," 
Jerry  said.  "I  guess  she  recommended 
me.  Anyway,  his  secretary  called  up 
this  morning,  wouldn't  take  no  for  an 
answer.  I'm  catching  the  three 
o'clock  plane." 

The  apartment  sprang  into  activity 
— Penny  pressing  a  light-weight  suit, 
Ann  helping  Jerry  to  pack  his  one 
suitcase,  Bun  telephoning  for  plane 
reservations.  In  the  midst  of  it  all 
Ann  stopped,  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought. 

"Jerry — you'll  be  back  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so,"  he  said 
carelessly.  "I  don't  expect  to  stay 
long  after  I  operate.  If  I  operate  at 
all,  that  is.  I  don't  even  know  what's 
the  matter  with  the  old  boy." 

"Please  try  .  .  ." 

His  arms  went  around  her,  held  her 
close.  "I'll  be  here  Christmas  Eve  if 
I  have  to  bring  Griffin  with  me  and 
operate  on  him  under  the  tree,"  he 
promised  tenderly. 

It  was  on  Tuesday  that  Jerry  left. 
On  Thursday  morning  she  got  a  let- 
ter from  him — a  page  of  his  nearly- 
illegible  doctor's  scrawl  on  thick, 
creamy-white  paper  with  "Lagoon 
House"  engraved  in  an  upper  corner. 

"Dearest  Ann — This  is  the  kind  of 
place  they  build  on  movie  sets.  A 
big  rich  man's  colony  on  an  island  the 
Indians  must  have  hated  to  lose. 
There's  a  luxury  hotel,  and  lots  of 
fancy  private  homes,  and  a  miniature 
but  fantastically  equipped  hospital. 
Old  Griffin's  is  the  biggest  estate  on 
the  island,  so  you  can  imagine. 

"I'm  operating  on  him  tomorrow 
morning.  It's  rotten  luck,  dear,  but 
I  may  have  to  stay  on  for  a  while  to 
watch  him,  because  it's  a  tricky  op- 
eration. Besides,  he's  an  autocratic 
old  codger  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
has  ever  said  no  to  him.     He'd  prob- 
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ably  have  apoplexy  if  he  heard  the 
word.  If  I'm  not  able  to  make  it  home 
for  Christmas  we'll  have  our  own 
private  Malone  brand  of  Christmas 
later. 

"Give  my  love  to  Penny  and  Bun, 
but  keep  most  of  it  for  yourself." 

Then  a  postscript: 

"It  wasn't  Mrs.  Hughes  who  recom- 
mended me  after  all,  but  Veronica 
Farrell.  She's  here  as  Griffin's  guest." 

Ann  folded  the  letter  into  its 
original  creases  and  carefully  put  it 
back  into  its  envelope,  watching  with 
a  kind  of  amazement  the  precise 
movements  of  her  fingers.  How  could 
they  be  so  nimble,  so  certain,  when 
her  heart  felt  as  if  it  were  frozen? 

Penny,  across  the  breakfast  table, 
watched  her  with  shrewd  sympathy. 
"What's  the  doctor  say?"  she  asked. 

"Why,  he — he's  busy.  He's  operat- 
ing today.    He — " 

The  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  She 
could  see  nothing  but  Bun's  round 
shocked  eyes,  a  piece  of  toast  halted 
on  its  way  to  his  mouth,  and  then  the 
tears  she  couldn't  keep  back  shat- 
tered even  that  vision. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said  a  little  later, 
when  Penny  had  made  her  lie  down. 
"I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  Acting  like  a 
baby  ...  so  silly  .  .  ." 

"There,  now,"  Penny  soothed  her. 
"I  know  just  how  you  feel.  I  bet  the 
doctor  wrote  he  couldn't  be  back 
home  for  Christmas." 

YES,"  Ann  said.  "And  I  was  so  dis- 
appointed I  guess  I — lost  control 
of  myself."  She  couldn't  tell  anyone, 
not  even  Penny,  the  whole  truth.  She 
couldn't  say,  "The  reason  I  cried  is 
because  I'm  jealous — because  I  just 
found  out  that  a  woman  I'm  terribly 
afraid  of  is  with  Jerry  on  that  beau- 
tiful Southern  island." 

Because  what  was  there,  except 
her  instinct,  to  make  her  afraid  of 
Veronica  Farrell?  And  instinct  might 
be  only  nerves,  imagination,  or  even 
resentment  because  Jerry  had  gone 
against  her  advice  in  taking  the  posi- 
tion which  had  first  brought  Veronica 
into  their  lives. 

"I'll  be  all  right,"  she  assured 
Penny.  "A  doctor's  wife  shouldn't  be 
so  sentimental  about  Christmas." 

Bun,  from  the  doorway,  said,  "We'll 
just  pretend  Christmas  doesn't  come 
until  Jerry  gets  back." 

Pretending  wasn't  so  easy,  though. 
When  the  day  before  Christmas  came, 
and  brought  a  wire  from  Jerry  saying 
that  he'd  have  to  stay  over  another 
few  days,  an  atmosphere  of  restrained 
gloom  settled  down  over  the  apart- 
ment. They'd  bought  a  tree,  because 
you  probably  wouldn't  be  able  to  get 
one  after  Christmas,  and  that  evening 
they  made  a  brave  show  of  decorating 
it,  but  the  feeling  of  festivity  was 
missing. 

At  ten  o'clock,  when  the  tree  was 
all  finished  and  there  was  nothing  left 
to  do,  Penny  said  quietly,  "Why  don't 
you  call  the  doctor  up,  Ann?" 

"You  knew  I  wanted  to,  didn't 
you?"  Ann  said  with  a  shamefaced 
little  smile.  "Only — I  was  hoping  he'd 
call  me." 

"It's  getting  late.  He'll  be  thinking 
pretty  soon  that  you've  gone  to  bed." 

Ann  hesitated.  "I'll  wait  until 
eleven,"  she  finally  decided.  "Then, 
if  he  hasn't  called,  I  will." 

Bun  immediately  begged  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  stay  up  until 
then,  and  he  and  Penny  settled  down 
to  a  game  of  double  solitaire  on  the 
card-table.  Ann,  sitting  beside  them 
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—  Sure,  you  look  a  mess. 
Feel  a  little  queer  inside,  too, 
don't  you?   But  mother'll  take 
care  of  your  tummy  and  I'll 
have  that  suit  looking  like  new 
before  you  can  say  Fels-Naptba 
And  if  you  get  in  any  more 
'jams',  just  remember  those  three  words — ■ 
Fels-Naptba  Soap.   They're  wonderful  for 
keeping  mothers  in  a  good  humor.  .  .  . 

When  you've  a  house  and  a  family  to  keep 

spic-and-span,  there's  nothing  like  Fels-Naptha 

Soap  to  relieve  the  daily  strain  on  your 

disposition.  No  washing  job  will  worry  you 

when  the  two  Fels-Naptha  cleaners — gentle, 

active  naptha  and  richer,  goldeti  soap — are 

on  hand  to  help. 

With  this  cleaning  combination  ready  to 
take  over  tiring  tasks  and  do  your  dainty 
things  with  gentle  care,  you'll  find  your 
household  ticking  along  like 
clockwork !  . . .  .  Next  time  you're 
at  the  grocer's,  remember — 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 
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I  Little  Jack  Horner  sat  in  a  corner 
eating  his  Christmas  pie.  He 
(found  a  package  of  Dentyne  on 
jhis  plate  too,  (Dentyne  — the 
warmly  delicious  chewing  gum 
that  helps  keep  teeth  bright). 

"What's  this?"  said  little  Jack. 
And  since  no  one  answered,  he 
went  on:  "Hm-m,  nice  looking 
package  —  flat  —  convenient  to 
carry  —  easy  to  open." 

He  opened  it.  "Looky,  six  sticks 
—  that's  generous."  Then  he 
tasted.  "Say  —  what  a  flavor  — 
blended  just  right — not  hot — not 
sweet — but  mighty  good  and  re- 
freshing. That  flavor  lasts,  too, 
not  just  a  few  minutes  but  as 
long  as  you'd  want  it." 

Just  then  in  popped  his  dentist. 
"Good  boy,  Jack,"  said  the  den- 
tist, "chewing  Dentyne  is  a  pleas- 
ant, practical  way  to  help  keep 
your  teeth  clean  and  sparkling." 

And  little  Jack  smiled  with  satis- 
faction. 

{Moral:  You  too  will  smile  with 
satisfaction  when  you  taste 
Dentyne's  luscious  goodness  and 
see  how  it  helps  keep  your  teeth 
bright.) 

6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 
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HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE 


and  pretending  to  watch,  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  telephone  in  the 
hall.  Any  moment  it  might  ring,  and 
she  would  hear  Jerry's  voice,  know  he 
had  been  thinking  of  her. 

That's  all  I  ask,  she  thought.  If  he 
will  only  call  me  up,  I'll  know  I've 
been  foolish,  building  all  this  distrust 
and  doubt  up  in  my  mind.  I'll  know 
Veronica  Farrell  doesn't  mean  a  thing 
to  him.  If  only  he  calls  me.  .  .  . 

The  hands  of  the  electric  clock 
glided  to  eleven,  and  the  telephone 
had  not  rung. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  call  Jerry, 
Ann?"  Bun  asked. 

"Yes,"   Ann   heard   herself   saying. 

She  got  up  and  went  out  to  the  hall, 
her  heels  tap-tapping  on  the  hard- 
wood floor  Penny  had  spent  hours 
that  morning  polishing.  She  sat  down 
on  the  little  chair  by  the  telephone 
stand,  and  lifted  the  receiver. 

With  mechanical  efficiency,  the  call 
was  put  through,  and  she  heard  a 
masculine  voice  at  the  other  end  say, 
"Hello."  Before  she  could  answer,  the 
operator  cut  in:  "New  York  is  calling 
Dr.  Gerald  Malone." 

The  masculine  voice  said  quickly 
and  somehow  anxiously,  "Dr.  Malone 
isn't  here.    Who  is  calling,  please?" 

The  operator  ignored  his  question. 
"Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  reach 
him?" 

"I  wish  I  knew."  This  time  there 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  man's 
excitement.  "He  and  another  guest 
here,  a  Mrs.  Farrell,  went  sailing  in 
a  small  boat  this  afternoon  and  they 
haven't  returned.  There's  a  bad  storm 
and—" 

The  receiver  dropped  from  Ann's 
hand  and  she  stumbled  to  her  feet, 
overturning  the  little  chair.  She 
called,  "Penny!  Penny!"  and  turned, 
unseeing,  to  go  back  into  the  living 
room,  but  one  leg  struck  the  chair  and 
her  heel  slipped  on  the  polished  floor. 
She  fell  heavily,  and  lay  there,  feeling 
pain  clamp  down  upon  her. 

JERRY  listened  in  numb  silence  to 
what  Dr.  Lawrence  Dunham  was 
saying.  His  mind  felt  detached  from 
his  body,  floating  somewhere  in  space. 
It  was  hard  to  remember  now  all  that 
had  happened,  although  at  the  time 
it  had  seemed  vivid  and  terrible.  Mr. 
Griffin  had  been  asleep,  that  after- 
noon, and  Veronica  had  suggested  a 
sail  out  to  Pirate  Island,  to  give  him 
some  fresh  air.  The  sea  had  been  like 
glass.  They'd  beached  the  boat,  and 
wandered  along  the  beach  for  a  while, 
then  sat  and  talked  in  the  sun.  He'd 
felt  drowsy,  comfortable. 

Then  the  sun  was  gone,  and  it  was 
cold,  and  Veronica  was  shaking  him. 
Their  boat  had  drifted  away,  and  a 
storm  was  coming  up.  Even  so,  it 
might   not   have   been   so   bad.     The 


storm  wasn't  a  fierce  one,  as  tropical 
storms  go,  and  the  Coast  Guard  had 
picked  them  up  the  next  morning, 
little  the  worse  except  for  a  thorough 
wetting.  It  was  the  news  awaiting 
him  at  Lagoon  House  when  they  ar- 
rived there  that  was  so  unbelievably 
horrible  .  .  . 

All  the  way  up  to  New  York  in  the 
plane  he  had  seen  the  words  of  the 
telegram  floating  in  the  air,  in  front 
of  his  eyes.  "Ann  lost  baby  hurry 
home — Penny."  And  he'd  heard,  ovei 
and  over  again,  the  words  of  Griffin's 
secretary:  "I  think  your  wife  tried  to 
call  you  last  night — before  I  realized 
she  could  hear  what  I  said  I  told  the 
operator  you  were  out  in  the  storm, 
missing." 

THAT  was  all  he'd  needed  to  know, 
'  leally.  Dunham  didn't  have  to  go  on 
telling  him  how  Ann  had  been  so 
shocked  that  in  getting  up  from  the 
telephone  desk  she'd  stumbled,  fallen 
across  the  chair.  That — the  mechanics 
of  how  it  had  happened — was  so  un- 
important now. 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  he  cut  the 
other  doctor  short.  "But  why  can't 
I  see  her?  You  tell  me  she's  all  right, 
but  you  won't  let  me  go  in  there  and 
talk  to  her.    Why?" 

"Well — "  Dunham's  pink  face  grew 
pinker  with  uneasiness.  "Well,  you 
see,  it's  like  this,  Jerry.  Last  night, 
when  I  got  here,  Mrs.  Malone  was  in 
great  pain  but  all  she  could  think  of 
was  you.  She  was  sure  you'd  been 
drowned.  Finally,  around  dawn,  I 
gave  her  a  sedative.  By  the  time  she 
came  out  of  it  we'd  heard  you  were 
safe,  and  I  told  her." 

Dunham  stopped  abruptly. 

"Well?  What  happened  then?"  Jer- 
ry   asked    impatiently. 

"She  was  relieved  as  the  dickens, 
of  course.  But  all  at  once  she  seemed 
to  remember  why  I  was  there,  and  she 
asked  me  about  the  baby.  I  had  to 
tell  her  she'd — lost  it.  And  then  she 
froze  up.  Didn't  pay  any  more  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  told  her  you  were  on 
your  way  here,  and  all  she  said  was, 
'He  should  have  come  home  sooner — 
for  Christmas.'  Now,  that  was  a  funny 
thing  to  say,  wasn't  it?" 

Jerry,  his  head  bowed,  said,  "It's 
true,  though.  I  should  have.  If  I  had, 
this  wouldn't  ever  have  happened. 
She  knows  it,  and  I  know  it." 


How  greatly  will  Ann  blame  Jerry 
for  the  loss  of  the  child  who  was  to 
have  meant  so  much  to  them?  Will 
they  be  able  to  find  their  way  back 
to  the  confidence  and  understanding 
they  once  knew?  Reserve  your  copy 
of  the  September  Radio  Mirror  now, 
in  order  to  be  sure  not  to  miss  the 
next  dramatic  instalment. 


JACK  FRASER — NBC  announcer  who's  heard  frequently  on  The 
Gospel  Singer  and  other  programs.  Jack  comes  from  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  and  studied  in  the  University  of  Maine  and  later  at  Brown, 
emerging  from  his  classrooms  with  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  English.  He 
was  always  enthusiastic  about  music,  and  his  fine  baritone  voice  led 
him  to  occasional  radio  work  while  he  was  still  in  college.  After 
graduation  he  joined  the  staff  of  a  New  York  station,  and  came  to 
NBC  in  1936.  He  particularly  likes  to  announce  sports  and  news 
events,  and  is  interested  in  all  sports,  both  as  an  observer  and  a 
participant.  In  college  he  went  in  for  all  of  them,  but  when  he  never 
got  beyond  being  an  "also-ran,"  he  became  a  cheer-leader  instead. 
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How  Frances  Langford 
Remade  Her  Beauty 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

"I  didn't  even  want  to  meet  Jon," 
Frances  confessed.  And  she  told  me 
about  the  time  when  both  of  them 
were  making  personal  appearances  in 
New  York  and  she  had  gone  to  "21" 
with  George  Jean  Nathan.  Jon  was 
there,  at  another  table,  and  someone 
pointed  him  out  to  her  as  the  new 
heart-throb  of  two  thirds  of  the  wo- 
men in  the  country.  Frances  was  so 
afraid  she  would  have  to  meet  him, 
that  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
look  in  his  direction  the  whole  eve- 
ning. 

"Isn't  it  a  shame?"  Jon  asked  me. 
"Look  at  all  the  time  we  wasted." 

Frances  laughed  and  I  noticed  that 
even  her  laugh  had  changed.  It  was 
freer,  soft  and  warm.  Her  speaking 
voice  has  grown  fuller  and  more 
beautiful,  too,  and  there's  hardly  a 
trace  of  her  southern  accent  left.  And 
I  understand  from  her  director  that 
she's  becoming  a  better  actress  every 
day,  mainly  because  of  her  newly 
found  self  confidence. 

CRANCES  was  called  to  the  micro- 
1  phone,  and  as  I  watched  her  walking 
across  the  studio,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking  that  many  women  might  pro- 
fit by  her  experience.  I  don't  suppose 
there's  a  woman  alive  who  doesn't 
realize  that  the  way  you  look  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  way  you  feel.  But 
what  they  don't  see  is  that  it  isn't 
at  all  hard  to  change  your  outward 
appearance  and  give  your  spirit  the 
lift  it  needs  that  way. 

After  her  song  was  over,  Frances 
came  back  and  I  asked  her  lots  more 
questions. 

She  told  me,  for  instance,  that 
when  she's  working,  she  prefers 
hot  baths  to  showers,  because  they're 
more  relaxing  and  they  don't  affect 
the  curl  in  her  hair  as  much  as  the 
steam  in  showers  does;  that  she  tends 
her  hands  very  carefully,  creaming 
them  every  time  she  washes  them  and 
getting  a  manicure  once  a  week;  that 
she  likes  to  sleep  at  least  ten  hours  a 
day,  because  she  feels  better  when  she 
does;  that  she  always  tries  to  stand 
very  erect;  that  she  wears  sun  glasses 
outdoors  to  prevent  frown  lines  and, 
when  her  eyes  are  tired,  she  uses  an 
eye  lotion;  that  she  loves  the  luxurious 
feeling  of  a  rub  down  with  her  favor- 
ite cologne  after  a  bath.  But  none  of 
these  things  explain  more  than  how 
Frances  maintains  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  her. 

Frances  Langford  has  changed, 
simply  by  finding  the  courage  to  seek 
out  her  own  personality  and  to  bring 
it  out  in  every  possible  way.  In  over- 
coming her  timidity  about  her  clothes 
and  make-up,  she  overcame  her  shy- 
ness and  temerity  about  lots  of  other 
things. 

She  carefully  worked  an  outward 
metamorphosis  and  the  inner  one  fol- 
lowed quite  naturally. 

Yes,  there  is  something  about  a 
perky  hat,  or  a  brightly  colored  dress, 
when  you've  been  accustomed  to 
thinking  of  yourself  in  conservative, 
retiring  clothes.  You  find  you've  got 
to  live  up  to  it.  And  anyone  who  says 
you  can't  change  yourself  that  way,  is 
no  woman. 

AUGUST,    1941 


ARE  YOU  SURE  OF 
YOUR  PRESENT 
PERSPIRATION-CHECK? 
TEST  IT  !  PUT  IT 
UNDER  THIS  ARM. 
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DRESS   DESIGNED   BY  OMAR   KIAM 


Use  pf\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — jrut  your 
present  non-perspirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  rot  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes— 50i  for 
extra-large  jar;  25i  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10^  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test .  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration -check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  to  FRESH,  Dept.  4-D,Louisville. 
Ky.  We'll  send  you  a  trial-size  /(^vB^s 
jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  ^g^7 

Companion  of  FRESH  *i  is  FRESH 
#1.  FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but  does 
not  stop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  in- 
stead of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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This  is  the  Lipstick  that  may  very  well  change 
your  Lipsticy  life  . . .  Coty  "Sub-Deb"! 

"Sub-Detf'  gives  you  more  than  alluring 
color . . .  it  Jnelps  you  avoid  "Lipstick  Parching"! 
Yes,  blerwed  through  every  Lipstick  is  a  soft- 
ening ingredient  that  helps  keep  your  lips 
tender/y  soft  and  sweet.  So  why  risk  rough, 
harshly  chapped  lips — ever?  Today  get  a  Coty 
"Su/-Deb"  Lipstick,  $1.00  or  500. 

'MjuC Shaded 

Four  of  the  9  exciting  Coty  shades 
CJ  dashing  "gipsy"  shade 


a  dramatic  red  red 
smart, Jlotier-so/l  red 

I   \tx+v\.cuuL, 

Waring  "Latin"  shade 


Stay  Close  to  Me 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


My  broadcast  was  based  on  stuff  I'd 
got  at  dinner  so  I  typed  it  out  early 
and  gave  it  to  the  censor  to  chew  over 
while  I  killed  time  playing  bridge 
with  some  of  the  boys. 

An  apprentice  named  Harry,  a  red- 
haired  kid  under  age  for  the  army, 
whom  I'd  often  literally  bumped  into 
when  he  arrived  on  his  unlighted  bi- 
cycle in  the  pitch  dark  at  the  same 
moment  I  got  there,  was  on  hand  early 
too.  He  seemed  in  such  uproarious 
spirits  that  I  inquired  the  reason  why. 
As  a  result  I  almost  changed  the  script 
of  my  talk.  For  he'd  been  bombed 
out  the  night  before  and  he  was  here 
because  he  had  no  place  else  to  go. 
The  poor  frame  tenement  in  which 
he  lived  over  by  the  Thames  docks 
had  been  completely  demolished  by  a 
direct  hit.  All  the  technical  books  and 
apparatus  it  had  taken  him  years  of 
overwork  and  undersleep  to  acquire 
were  gone.  So  Harry  was  gay  tonight. 

I  HAD  picked  up  the  ear  phones  to 
'  listen  to  what  they  were  saying 
from  Vichy  and  Ankara  when  the 
bomb  hit  our  building. 

We  were  below  ground  and  we 
heard  little  of  the  raids  going  on  out- 
side, but  this  time  the  building  shud- 
dered queerly  like  an  earthquake,  and 
I  braced  myself  for  the  explosion. 

But  it  didn't  come.  I  tried  to  settle 
down,  telling  myself  it  was  a  dud  or, 
if  it  wasn't,  there  were  experts  on 
hand  to  get  rid  of  it.  New  York  was 
talking  in  my  ear,  telling  me  it  was 
just  about  time  for  me  to  start  in,  but 
I  kept  thinking  about  time  bombs: 
how  you  never  know  whether  it  will 
be  seconds  or  hours  or  days  before 
they  go  off. 

I  guess  it  was  only  about  two  min- 
utes that  this  endless  age  lasted.  Any- 
way, I  had  said,  "This  is  London."  And 
then  it  went  off.  Very  far  away,  it 
couldn't  have  been  a  big  one,  for  it 
didn't  knock  me  off  my  chair. 

But  it  was  big  enough.  I  had  got 
my  voice  going,  had  even  started  talk- 
ing in  that  lively,  sort  of  breathless 
way  that  makes  it  sound  as  if  the 
words  are  being  spoken  extemporane- 
ously, hot  off  your  chest,  instead  of 
being  read  from  a  censored  and  ap- 
proved manuscript.  In  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  in  the  third  paragraph  two 
men  went  by  the  door,  carrying  a 
third,  on  a  stretcher.  Only  the  third 
was  not  a  man  any  more.  It  was  tech- 
nically known  as  a  body,  the  face 
covered  by  the  blanket.  But  they 
hadn't  covered  enough.  A  shock  of 
red  hair  still  showed.  It  was  Harry. 
It  was  the  boy  who  had  kept  us  laugh- 


ing all  evening  with  him  because  he 
had  to  keep  from  crying.  Now  he 
would  never  laugh  or  cry  again. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  through  my 
broadcast,  because  for  the  first  time  it 
had  hit  me.  I  hated  war.  I  was  sick 
with  war. 

I  stumbled  out  of  the  studio  without 
saying  goodnight  to  anyone,  passed 
the  sandbags  and  the  sentries  at  the 
entrance  who  for  once  were  not 
frozen-faced.  They  tried  to  urge  me 
not  to  go  out  on  the  street.  But  I 
hardly  heard  them. 

It  was  really  dangerous  out  there. 
Always  a  popular  target,  tonight  the 
district  was  brightly  lighted  with  half 
a  dozen  big  fires  within  a  mile,  which 
outlined  with  a  dull  red  glow  the  bel- 
lies of  the  balloons  far  up  above.  The 
scream  of  a  near-falling  bomb  alter- 
nated almost  regularly  with  the  huge 
outburst  of  the  anti-aircraft  battery 
in  the  park.  Probably  I  threw  myself 
flat  down  each  time  in  the  regulation 
position  from  force  of  habit:  face  in 
the  gutter,  mouth  open,  hands  over 
ears.  But  I'm  not  sure,  because  I  don't 
remember  anything  clearly  till  the 
moment  I  saw  Judy.  I  know  I  didn't 
have  my  tin  hat  fastened,  because  that 
was  the  first  thing  she  told  me,  when 
her  eyes  began  to  focus.  Neither  did 
she,  and  that  was  what  I  answered 
her,  and  we  laughed.  Queer  laughter, 
though,  if  anyone  heard  us. 

I  saw  her  when  I  reached  the  empty 
spot  between  two  buildings.  I'll  never 
get  over  the  suddenness  of  those 
empty  spaces.  There'll  be  a  building 
standing  normal  and  whole  except 
maybe  for  its  broken  windows.  Then 
— nothing.  For  when  a  big  bomb  real- 
ly does  its  job  on  a  building  there  is 
not  a  piece  left  bigger  than  half  a 
brick.  On  the  site  you  see  what  we 
call  "rubble" — and  dust.  Always  that 
strange  drifting  dust  haunting  the 
place,  gruesome  like  the  mist  that 
rises  from  a  miasmal  swamp  in  a 
horror  film. 

It  was  against  that  ghostly  moving 
cloud  that  I  saw  Judy.  She  stood  there 
utterly  still,  a  small  dark  figure  hud- 
dled into  a  man's  coat,  staring  into 
the   smoky,   trashy   emptiness. 

I'd  seen  others  staring  that  way  into 
ruins  of  what  had  meant  a  lot  to  them, 
but  something  about  her  was  different. 
It  got  me.  She  broke  my  heart,  the 
way   she   stood   there. 

I  was  watching  in  a  sort  of  sick 
paralysis  when  a  heavy  hand  touched 
my  shoulder.  "Would  you  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  young  lady?" 

I  shook  my  head.  "What's  she  do- 
ing here?" 


S^/^eS>Z- 


BILL  PERRY— the  tenor  star  of  CBS'  Saturday  Night  Serenade,  who 
started  his  career  in  Vanderbilt  University  by  singing  and  playing 
the  trombone  in  a  band  to  earn  money  for  tuition  fees.  After  singing 
on  a  local  station  in  Tennessee,  he  came  to  New  York  and  made  his 
network  debut  in  1933.  Now  he's  in  his  sixth  year  as  star  of  the 
Saturday  Night  Serenade,  and  has  missed  only  one  broadcast.  Bill 
is  athletic,  nearly  six  feet  tall.  His  list  of  favorite  recreations  includes 
almost  every  type  of  rugged  sport,  and  he  attends  every  prizefight 
he  can.  His  ambition  is  to  be  a  concert  singer  like  John  Charles 
Thomas,  but  he  dreads  the  thought  of  singing  a  season  or  two  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  which  would   be   necessary  to  reach  that  goal. 
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"Nothing,"  he  answered.  "That's 
wot  'urts.  There's  nothing  to  be  done. 
She  left  her  'ole  family  'ere  one 
morning,  and  came  'ome  that  evening 
to  find — this." 

I  shuddered.  I  knew  what  he  meant. 
Not  even  a  body  to  bury.  That  was 
the  way  of  a  direct  hit. 

"Hit  seems  she's  no  one  left,"  he 
went  on.  "Someone  said  'er  'usband 
'ad  been  killed  in  the  first  week  of  the 
war.  Young,  'e  was.  Straight  out  of 
Sand'urst." 

For  a  moment  I  shared  her  utter, 
bleak  desolation.  Nothing,  no  one  left. 
Nothing  but  drifting  dust. 

"If  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  the  bobby 
went  on,  "I  wish  you'd  try  to  talk  to 
her.    I  can't  make  'er  'ear  me." 

And  so  I  spoke  to  her.  Maybe  she 
heard  a  faint  echo  in  my  voice  of  what 
she  was  feeling.  Or  maybe — well, 
maybe  it  was  because  it  happened  to 
be  me.  I  believe  that  now.  Anyway 
she  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  me. 

Hers  was  a  queer  little  face,  white 
and  worn  and  pinched  with  cold.  For 
this  was  one  of  those  raw,  damp  nights 
when  the  London  weather  can  go 
through  your  bones.  She  was  not  beau- 
tiful, certainly  not  then,  in  that  chilly 
half-light.  But  I  wasn't  thinking  of 
beauty.  It  was  something  else  in  her 
face  that  caught  at  me.  I  think  now 
that  I  saw  in  that  first  minute  her 
spirit,  her  utterly  honest,  gallant 
purity  of  spirit. 

\A/E  moved  away  together,  slowly  at 
▼  ▼  first,  her  feet  moving  in  a  queer 
stiff  jerking  gait.  She  must  have  been 
standing  there  so  long  that  she  had 
almost  lost  the  use  of  her  muscles,  and 
she  leaned  on  my  arm. 

Then  I  heard  the  whine  of  another 
bomb,  and  I  pushed  her  into  the 
mouth  of  a  tube  station  we  were  pass- 
ing. The  guard  told  us  it  was  full, 
but  brusquely  added  that  we  might  as 
well  go  in  and  suffocate  as  stay  out 
here  and  get  hurt.  I  tried  to  help  her 
pick  her  way  down  among  the  tight- 
packed  sleeping  people  on  the  long, 
unmoving  escalator.  But  she  looked 
down  at  the  contorted  bodies  around 
her  feet  and  shuddered,  and  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  drag  her  on.  We  waited 
there  until  we  heard  the  chump  of 
the  bomb's  landing  and  the  explosion, 
not  too  near.  I  listened  to  the  uneven 
snarl  of  the  plane's  engines,  set  out  of 
rhythm  to  make  range-finding  harder, 
and  decided  it  was  leaving.  I  said, 
"Let's  run  for  it.    I  know  of  a  place — " 

She  let  herself  be  half-carried  the 
few  blocks  to  the  hotel  where  I  had 
my  meals.  We  made  it  and  went  down 
to  the  night  club  in  the  basement. 

I  was  afraid  she  would  feel  embar- 
rassed, for  the  girls  down  here  all 
looked  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of 
the  pages  of  Vogue,  their  hair  in  love- 
ly shining  waves  above  dresses  cut  as 
subtly  from  as  beautiful  silks  as  any- 
one had  worn  before  the  war  began. 
But  she  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of 
her  face  unpowdered  by  anything  but 
dust  and  soot,  or  the  heavy  man's  coat 
that  I  lifted  from  her  shoulders  and 
gave  to  the  cloakroom  girl.  Without 
it,  she  looked  extraordinarily  differ- 
ent. She  wore  one  of  those  simple 
dark  frocks  of  the  type  you  might 
see  on  a  smart  secretary  in  any  office, 
but  there  was  something  exquisitely 
appealing  about  the  effect.  Her  neck 
looked  round  and  very  tender  above 
the  small  white  collar,  and  the  dark 
material  outlined  the  gentle  curves  of 
her  shoulders  and  breast  in  a  way  that 
made  me  want  to  cry.    She  was  much 
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Here's  where  I  find  out  how  they 
work  those  tails!  Lucky  fish!  Just  think 
—they're  splashing  around  in  a  bath  all 
the  time!" 


But  of  course  they  do  miss  the  best 
part  — rubdowns  with  soft,  satiny- 
smooth  Johnson's  Baby  Powder!  Won- 
der how  they'd  like  it?" 


'What,  Mommy?  Not  for  goldfish? ...  Oh  well— I  guess  they're  sort  of  slippery  to 
begin  with.  Thank  goodness  I'm  not!  I  can  always  use  a  sprinkle  of  velvety-smooth 
Johnson's  to  help  chase  away  chafes  and  prickles.  How  about  one  now,  Mommy 
—while  we're  on  the  subject?" 

"Hot  days  can  be  happy  days  for  babies 
who  get  sprinkles  of  Johnson's  Baby  Pow- 
der! It's  so  downy-cool  and  soothing  for 
prickly  heat— grownups  are  crazy  about  it, 
too!  Johnson's  doesn't  cost  much,  either." 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 


Johnson  &  Johnson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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to  assure  her  comfort  and  feminine  ^*j» 
sweetness.  Mavis  is  the  talcum  / 
that  clothes  your  skin  in  satin 
smoothness  .  .  .  makes  you  comfortable  on 
warm  days  when  you'd  like  to  be  wearing 
only  your  birthday  suit.  The  flower  fragrance 
helps  you  stay  sweet  as  you  are  even  when 
the  thermometer  sizzles. 

Keep  Mavis  in  your  bathroom,  always, 
and  if  you're  a  bride,  be  sure  to  take  Mavis 
on  your  honeymoon.* 

In  White,  Flesh  and  Boditan  Shades, 
75*,  50*,  25*.  10*. 

P.S.  Men  like  Mavis,  too! 

MAVIS 

(    T  M I       FBAGBANCl/     OF      ffLOWIDI 

lalcum^ 


V.     VIVAUDOU,    INC. 


too  thin,  of  course;  the  belt  was  fas- 
tened around  a  tiny  waist,  and  her 
skirt  hung  more  loosely  than  it  should 
around  her  hips,  but  it  wasn't  that, 
exactly,  that  seemed  to  hurt  when  I 
looked  at  her.  It  was  just  her  kind  of 
beauty,  I  know  now,  but  then  I  didn't 
guess  what  had  hit  me.  I  called  it  pity. 

She  was  still  silent,  looking  around 
her  but  not  really  seeing,  while  I 
ordered  brandy  and  food.  When  it 
came,  I  had  to  remind  her  it  was 
there.  I  tapped  her  glass.  "This  says 
'drink  me.'  " 

For  the  first  time  she  smiled.  She 
picked  up  her  glass  and  because  her 
hand  shook  she  held  it  in  both  hands 
like  a  little  child.  But  she  took  a  good 
swallow. 

She  took  another  swallow,  again 
two-handed,  and  sat  up  a  little 
straighter.  "My  name  is  Judith — 
Warren." 

I  GUESSED  from  the  look  on  her  face 
'  that  she  could  not  say  her  name 
without  thinking  of  her  husband.  That 
wouldn't  do. 

"Mine  is  Rod  Barrows,"  I  told  her. 
"And  this  is  labeled  'eat  me.' "  I 
pointed  to  the  plateful  I'd  served  her 
from  the  covered  silver  dishes. 

Eating  was  hard  for  her.  I  had  to 
cut  her  meat  and  sometimes  I  had  to 
place  her  hand  on  her  fork  to  keep 
her  at  it.  But  she  did  her  best,  grate- 
fully, like  a  dutiful  child,  and  I  felt 
my  throat  tighten  with  aching  sym- 
pathy. Color  did  begin  to  come  back 
to  her  pale  cheeks,  faintly  through 
grime  and  weariness,  and  she  was  no 
longer  cold.  I  began  to  realize  that 
there  was  something  quite  lovely 
about  the  shape  of  her  face;  not  oval, 
for  it  was  too  thin  for  that,  but  the 
forehead  was  broad  and  her  dark 
gray  eyes  were  set  deep  and  wide 
apart  above  finely  formed  cheekbones 
whose  delicacy  showed  almost  too 
clearly  under  the  transparent  skin. 

When  she  had  done  all  she  could 
about  the  food,  she  had  more  brandy. 
For  the  first  time  she  seemed  to  see 
what  went  on  around  her,  to  hear 
the  band  which  was  murdering  some 
of  our  best  American  swing  music  by 
playing  it  loud  and  brassy  like  a 
march  to  cover  up  the  constant  det- 
onations of  the  gun  across  the  street. 
A  puzzled  frown  made  a  little  inden- 
tation between  her  eyes. 

"I  didn't  know  there  was  a  place 
like  this,"  she  said  curiously.  "I  mean, 
except  for  that  RAF  uniform  over 
there,  it's  just  as  if — as  if  they  didn't 
know  what  was  going  on  outside — " 

I  nodded.  "And  the  boy  in  the  uni- 
form looks  bewildered  himself.  I  bet 
he  never  gets  this  upset  when  he 
starts  out  bearing  gifts  for  Berlin — " 

But  her  eyes  shadowed  again,  be- 
tween their  heavy  dark  lashes.  "Let's 


dance,"  I  said  quickly. 

She  wasn't  really  up  to  dancing,  as 
I  should  have  known,  for  what  she'd 
been  through  had  exhausted  her 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  But 
she  stood  up  and  raised  her  arms  to 
me  obediently,  still  following  my  sug- 
gestions in  her  good-child  way. 

I  put  my  arm  around  her  slender- 
ness  and  I  felt  as  if  I'd  never  danced 
with  a  girl  before.  The  feeling  of  this 
girl's  light  body  in  my  arms  was  a 
completely  new  sensation.  She  was 
so  little,  so  sweet. 

The  music  did  not  stop,  these  nights. 
When  one  band  tired,  their  places 
were  taken  without  a  break  by  relief 
players.  But  it  was  only  a  few  min- 
utes before  I  felt  her  stumble.  She 
smiled  up  at  me  apologetically,  but 
her  face  was  very  white. 

"Ye  gods,  I'm  sorry!"  I  led  her  to 
the  table.  "Why  did  you  let  me 
drag  you  out  there?" 

"I — I  like  to  dance,"  she  said  with 
that  sweet  smile. 

"And  I  suppose  you  like  to  ride 
horseback  too,"  I  told  her  sternly. 
"But  what  you  need  now  is  a  dose  of 
sleep.    I'm  going  to  buy  you  some." 

She  didn't  protest  while  I  made  ar- 
rangements for  her  to  have  a  cot  in 
the  safest  shelter  in  London,  which 
was  right  through  a  couple  of  pairs  of 
soundproof  doors  from  here.  "You'll 
see  a  queen,  a  couple  of  kings  and 
some  of  their  sisters,  and  about  six 
heads  of  government-in-exile,"  I  told 
her  at  the  entrance.  "And  they  look 
just  as  foolish  asleep  as  anyone  else." 

She  tried  to  laugh,  but  the  trained 
nurse  who  was  in  attendance  at  this 
fancy  shelter  to  help  the  ladies  lay 
away  their  negligees  and  slippers  had 
come  to  lead  her  to  bed.  And  sud- 
denly she  was  clinging  to  me  like  a 
child  being  separated  from  its  mother. 
"I — I  can't,"  she  gasped. 

WELL,  you  needn't,  then,"  I  told 
her,  patting  her  shoulder.  I  said 
it  easily,  cheerfully,  but  right  then  a 
fear  began  to  knock  at  the  back  of  my 
mind,  some  memory  warning  me. 
"Look  out,"  it  said  the  way  I'd  heard 
it  often.  "Start  taking  care  of  a  girl 
and  you  never  know  where  it'll  end — " 

"I  think  I  heard  the  all-clear,"  I 
told  her.  "So  I  can  take  you  where- 
ever  you  want  to  go,  to  get  that  sleep. 
Got  a  friend  hereabouts?" 

She  looked  at  me  steadily  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  she  touched  me  on  the 
arm.    "Here,"  she  said. 

That  started  a  little  private  war  of 
my  own  inside  me.  The  way  she  said 
that  touched  me,  choked  me  all  up. 
And  yet — look  out! 

Still,  you  couldn't  leave  a  girl  like 
that.  I  said,  "Well,  my  place  is  near. 
It's  noisy,  and  they  say  it  isn't  safe, 
but  if  you — " 


S^Z/e^Z'- 


VERNA  FELTON — whose  specialty  on  the  air  is  playing  mothers. 
You've  heard  her  as  Dennis  Day's  mother  on  the  Jack  Benny  program 
and  as  the  mother  of  practically  every  famous  personality  drama- 
tized by  Hedda  Hopper.  Verna's  own  mother,  Clara  Allen,  was  a 
noted  actress,  and  Verna  herself  began  acting  when  she  was  six.  In 
1923  she  married  Lee  Millar,  a  stage  and  radio  star  in  his  own 
right,  and  now  they  are  one  of  Hollywood's  ideally  happy  couples. 
They  own  a  home  with  a  garden  composed  entirely  of  old-fashioned 
flowers,  where  Verna  spends  most  of  her  time  when  she's  not  on 
the  air,  and  they  have  one  son,  Lee,  Jr.,  whose  nickname  is  Spuddy. 
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She  brushed  safety  away  with  a 
gesture  of  her  hand.  I  could  guess 
her  life  wasn't  very  valuable  to  her 
right  now.  "Let  me  come  with  you," 
she  said  in  her  strange,  direct  way. 

And  that  was  how  Judy  came  to  my 
place.    As  simply  as  that. 

The  Venetian  blinds  at  the  long 
windows  were  slanted  shut  so  no  light 
could  pour  out;  my  maid  had  taken 
care  of  that  all-important  blackout 
duty  before  she  left.  The  place  was 
tidy  and  the  fire  was  laid  in  the  grate. 
When  I  had  touched  a  match  to  it, 
things  looked  very  cosy.  She  sat  and 
stretched  out  her  slender  legs  toward 
the  fire,  toasting  her  toes  in  the  dusty 
pumps.  I  brought  her  a  lighted  cigar- 
ette and  she  looked  up  at  me  with  a 
smile  that  was  a  little  different  from 
the  obedient,  childlike  kind  she  had 
given  me  before.  She  said,  "Do  you 
know,  it's  very  good  to  be  here?" 

QUEER,  how  hard  I  found  it  to 
make  the  right  answers  tonight. 
Where  was  my  fund  of  easy,  flippant- 
ly casual  remarks?  My  tongue  twisted 
on  the  feeble  crack:  "You  don't  know 
how  you  improve  the  place." 

I  sat  down  beside  her.  I  talked 
to  her,  just  rambling  on  about  myself, 
about  the  farm  in  Iowa  where  I'd 
grown  up.  I  told  her  things  I  hadn't 
thought  about  for  years,  my  mother's 
starchy  clean  sun-smelling  aprons,  my 
pet  black  pig  with  a  white  curl  to  his 
tail  who'd  won  me  a  prize  at  the  state 
fair.  I  didn't  worry  about  being  a 
bore;  I  gave  her  a  lullaby. 

It  seemed  to  work.  Even  though 
I  wasn't  touching  her,  I  could  feel 
her  relax  beside  me  on  the  sofa. 

When  I  stopped  for  lack  of  breath 
she  said,  softly:  "I  liked  that.  I  like 
somehow  to  know  that  you  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  too.  Even  one  so  far  from 
ours  in  Berk — " 

"Berkshire!  What  do  you  mean, 
far?     My  pig  was  a  Berkshire!" 

She  laughed,  really  laughed.  And 
as  if  it  had  given  her  enough  cheer  to 
keep  her  company  for  a  few  minutes 
without  me,  she  went  away  to  scrub 
off  her  grime  and  dust.  While  she 
was  gone,  I  pulled  myself  up  sharp 
again.  "You're  slipping,"  I  told  my- 
self. "It's  a  sure  sign,  when  a  guy 
starts  telling  tales  of  his  childhood. 
Snap  out  of  it." 

But  when  she  came  back  she  didn't 
give  me  a  chance.  She  said  "I'd  like 
to  tell  you  some  stories,  now.  I  should 
like  you  to  know  about  me." 

And  she  went  right  on  to  tell  me, 
in  that  dreamy  voice  that  calls  back 
scenes  that  have  a  special  meaning, 
a  fragrance,  because  they  are  part  of 
one's  beginning.  But  she  didn't  stop 
there;  she  brought  the  story  on  to 
London  where  her  talent  had  led  her. 
She  had  become  an  interior  decorator 
which  in  England  means  what  it  says, 
means  doing  things  with  your  own 
hands,  creating.  I  looked  at  her  hands 
and  thought  I  should  have  known. 
They  were  small  but  muscular  with 


She  never  speaks  of  it — yet  it's  a 
part  of  her  life  she'll  never 
forget.     Be  sure  to  read 

BITTER     SWEET 

Mary  Margaret  McBride's 

Secret  Romance 

In  a  future  issue  of 

RADIO     MIRROR 
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Alix  works  with  Jergens 
now  ...  to  give  YOU 
a  lovelier  complexion 


GONE  is  the  hit  or  miss,  or  "maybe"  way 
'  of  choosing  face  powder. 
For  now  comes  the  great  House  of 
Jergens  with  a  new,  exquisitely  fine  pow- 


der, especially  styled  by  Alix  to  glorify  the 
5  basic  skin  types.  Jergens  Face  Powder  is 
so  fine,  it  appears  like  a  natural  tissue  of 
loveliness  on  your  skin.  But  the  entranc- 
ing Alix -styled  shades  are  its  greatest 
beauty  service.  Among  the  5  shade  crea- 
tions is  one  designed  to  glamorize  your  skin 
type.  You'll  want  to  change  to  this  excit- 
ing new  Jergens  Face  Powder  now! 

FREE:  ALL  FIVE  THRILLING  SHADES 

(Paste  Coupon  on  a  Penny  Postcard  .  .  .  Mail  Now!) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  1403,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

Please  send  free  Alix*  5  shades  in  Jergens  Face  Powder. 
Also,  free  sample  of  Jergens  new  Face  Cream. 

Name 


Street- 


The  new  Jergens  Face  Powder  now  on  sale  at 
toilet  goods  counters,  $1.00,  25£  10^  a  box.     City. 
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Vacation  Days  Are  Here  Again!... 


Summer  Days  are  Precious  and  Fleeting  ...  So  make  the  most  of 
them!  With  Fibs  (the  Kotex  tampon)  you  can  wear  a  bathing  suit  or  shorts 
every  blissful,  summer  day  .  .  .  regardless  of  the  calendar!  Worn  internally, 
Fibs  can't  show.  And  they  mean  no  belt— no  pins— no  chafing— no  disposal 
problem.  No  packing  problem  either!  For  a  whole  dozen  Fibs  take  up  less 
space  in  a  purse  than  one  sanitary  napkin! 


A  Dozen  Fibs  Cost  Only  20^!  (You  get  not  8-not  10-BUT  12.)  And 
Fibs  are  quilted  for  greater  comfort  and  safety  .  .  .  easy  to  insert  without 
artificial  means.  (When  you  buy  Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical  gadget  to 
aid  insertion  ...  for  none  is  needed!)  Get  a  package  of  Fibs  today!  They're 
so  convenient  for  motor  trips  .  .  .  week-end  visits  .  .  .  days  at  the  beach.  Inex- 
pensive, too !  And  they'll  bring  you  chafe-free  comfort  these  hot,  summer  days. 


♦  Trade  Marks  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


mDJ —  the  Kotex*  Tampon 


Not8-Not  10-but 
12  FOR  20* 


long,  capable  fingers.  I  picked  up  one 
hand  and  held  it  in  my  own  and  felt 
how  firm  and  strong  it  was;  warm 
now,  too,  from  my  fire.  It  gave  me  a 
wonderful  cosy  feeling  about  the 
heart  to  know  that. 

She  did  not  draw  it  away,  but  went 
on  talking,  her  story  drawing  close 
— dangerously  close,  I  thought — to  the 
present.  She  told  of  her  engagement 
to  Alistair  Warren,  whose  family's 
country  place  had  been  next  to  her 
own  home  in  Berkshire — a  boy  who'd 
been  a  friend  since  babyhood,  so  that 
they'd  been  wheeled  out  to  the  park 
in  the  same  pram  when  one  or  the 
other  Nana  was  off  duty.  Their  fam- 
ilies had  gradually  made  it  clear  that 
marriage  was  expected  to  link  them, 
and  it  seemed  a  good  idea.  It  was  all 
so  pleasant  and  right,  the  way  they 
started,  Alistair  all  set  with  his  com- 
mission, and  the  fun  of  planning  and 
decorating  the  exactly  correct  flat  in 
Mayfair  .  .  . 

"Look  here,"  I  said.  "You're  sure 
you  want  to  tell  me  this?" 

SHE  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Please 
If  you'll  let  me — " 

And  so  she  told  me,  her  voice  break- 
ing sometimes  in  a  way  that  tore  at 
me  inside. 

When  she  had  finished,  her  voice 
dying  away  on  a  drawn  breath  and 
leaving  only  the  snapping  of  the  coal 
in  the  grate,  I  couldn't  speak.  I  just 
sat  there  and  held  her  hand  a  little 
tighter.  She  looked  up  at  me,  her 
face  wet  with  tears,  her  eyes  shining, 
and  she  said,  "Thank  you — " 

And  then  she  was  crying.  Deep, 
painful  sobs  seemed  to  tear  her  apart. 
That  kind  of  weeping  is  pretty  ter- 
rible for  anyone  to  watch,  to  hear,  to 
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feel  against  your  body.  But  I  knew 
it  was  the  only  way  she  could  come 
out  of  the  inhuman,  ghastly  death 
that  had  gripped  her  all  this  time.  I 
held  her  close,  smoothing  her  hair, 
not  trying  to  stop  her,  but  just  mur- 
muring the  inane  words  that  are 
hardly  words  at  all,  but  maybe  soothe 
a  bit.  She  seemed  to  draw  some  kind 
of  comfort,  some  relief,  from  being 
near  me,  for  after  a  while  her  gasping 
breaths  eased  and  settled  to  the  gentle 
rhythmic  weeping  of  a  sleepy  child. 
And  then  I  felt  her  body  go  soft 
against  me  and  I  realized  that  she 
had  cried  herself  to  sleep. 

Nothing  could  be  better  for  her,  I 
thought,  somehow  relieved  on  my  own 
account  as  well. 

I  lifted  her  gently  in  my  arms  and 
carried  her  to  my  room.  She  did  not 
wake  at  all,  really,  while  I  slipped  off 
her  shoes  and  drew  her  dress  care- 
fully over  her  head.  I  laid  her  be- 
tween the  sheets  and  tucked  her  in, 
and  she  sighed  deeply,  the  way  a  child 
does  when  disturbed  in  its  first  deep 
sleep,  and  she  looked  like  a  child,  too, 
when  I  left  her,  with  one  hand  curled 
under   her   cheek. 

But  I  couldn't  go  far.  I  was  op- 
pressed with  a  queer,  unreasoning 
sense  of  responsibility  for  her.  I  wor- 
ried about  her  waking,  about  the 
thoughts  that  would  meet  her,  what 
she  would  have  to  face  all  over  again, 
if  something  should  wake  her — 

Something!  I  knew  what  I  was 
waiting  for,  sitting  there  tensely  by 
her  door,  my  muscles  tight  with  listen- 
ing. I  knew  it  had  been  quiet  long 
enough.  At  night  the  all-clear  means 
nothing.  Any  minute  the  warning  will 
sound  again,  racing  across  the  city, 
it's    harshly    rising,     falling    scream 


picked  up  and  echoed  from  one  siren 
to  another.  Any  minute  the  airplanes 
will  come  growling  over,  and  in  the 
park  across  the  street  that  gun — 

Then  the  sudden,  enormous  crash 
seemed  to  swallow  us  up,  absorbing 
one's  whole  being,  so  that  nothing  ex- 
isted but  that  outrageous  bursting 
roar.  I  think  I  stood  there  cursing 
and  swearing  at  it  in  a  wild,  impotent 
rage  I  had  not  felt  in  any  other  raid. 

I  COULD  hear  nothing  inside,  of 
■  course,  but  I  was  afraid  for  what  I 
might  not  hear.  I  opened  the  door 
and  went  into  the  room.  The  dim  light 
showed  Judy  sitting  up  in  bed,  her 
hands  in  fists  held  tight  against  her 
mouth.  If  she  had  screamed  in  that 
first  roar  of  the  gun  and  the  echo 
as  the  shell  burst  far  above,  she  was 
not  screaming  now.  But  the  effort  of 
silence  was  terrible.  She  did  not  even 
seem  to  see  me.  Her  eyes  were  huge 
and  staring  with  a  blank  look  of 
terror  that  frightened  me. 

I  spoke  to  her  softly  in  the  awful 
silence  between  the  devastating  dou- 
ble crashes,  came  to  her  bedside  and 
sat  there  a  moment  before  I  touched 
her.  Then  I  took  her  hand,  and  slowly 
her  head  turned  and  she  looked  at  me. 
Her  eyes  changed  and  I  felt  a  wild 
surge  of  relief.  She  was  seeing  me. 
The  blankness  had  gone. 

She  reached  for  me,  pulled  my 
shoulders  closer  and  pressed  her  head 
against  my  neck  so  that  I  could  feel 
her  convulsive  breathing.  I  held  her 
gently  as  one  holds  a  child,  but  it  was 
not  enough.  She  crept  against  me, 
clinging  as  if  she  could  not  come  close 
enough  to  whatever  strength  she  drew 
from  my  body.  Her  arms  were  tight 
around    my    neck,    her    body    urgent 
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with  a  desperate  kind  of  hunger. 

The  life  I've  lived  has  not  taught 
me  the  stern  control  of  a  saint.  On 
the  contrary.  And  this  was  no  time 
for  a  test.  I  had  felt  tenderness  for 
her  tonight  beyond  anything  I  had 
ever  known — an  aching  longing,  pain- 
ful kind  of  desire  to  hold  and  protect 
her.  But  I  had  fought  this  feeling,  so 
that  my  emotions  had  been  sensitized, 
rubbed  absolutely  raw,  by  the  war- 
fare inside  me  as  well  as  outside. 

DUT  I  take  no  credit  for  the  queer 
a  resistance  that  strengthened  me 
against  her  strange  needful  violence, 
against  my  overwhelming  response.  I 
know  now  that  my  caution,  the  same 
fear  that  had  fought  against  my  ten- 
derness, still  held  me  back.  It  would 
have  been  more  right,  to  give  myself 
generously,  naturally,  help  her  retreat 
to  the  refuge  of  passion  where  even 
the  sound  of  the  gun  could  not  reach 
her.  In  my  blindness  I  blocked  that 
avenue  of  escape. 

Still,  I  think  her  sanity  was  saved 
that  night. 

Through  the  unbearable  endlessness 
of  the  double  reverberations,  I  held 
her  close  against  me,  but  resolutely 
gentle  as  I'd  hold  a  child,  talking, 
murmuring,  saying  the  things  I  would 
have  said  to  a  child.  And  gradually 
I  came  to  know  that  she  would  be  all 
right.  When  the  gun  stopped,  she 
would  sleep  again.  And  it  was  true, 
for  the  steady,  firmly  level  sound  of 
the  all-clear  was  still  in  my  ears,  the 
dawn  bleak  against  the  windows, 
when  she  relaxed,  utterly  limp  with 
exhaustion,  and  her  head  was  heavy 
on  my  shoulder. 

I  don't  know  when  the  all-clear 
came.    I  didn't  hear  it,  but  I  know  we 


slept,  locked  in  a  deep  embrace,  richly, 
and  for  her  it  was  a  healing  sleep. 

I  woke  first  and  lay  looking  at  her 
in  amazement.  For  she  was  beauti- 
ful. Color  had  flushed  her  cheeks,  a 
soft  luminous  color  that  seemed  to 
glow  like  a  light  beneath  the  trans- 
parent skin.  Sleep  had  smoothed  out 
the  thin,  pinched  look  of  tension  and 
grief.  Now  it  was  possible  to  see  how 
very  young  she  was,  how  radiantly 
young  and  lovely.  She  was  incredibly 
touching,  lying  there  wrapped  in  the 
peace  I  had  played  some  part  in  giv- 
ing her. 

But  even  in  that  moment  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  feeling.  Already  I 
was  starting  to  analyze  it,  and  from 
long  habit  of  self-defense  started  to 
explain  it  away. 

It  was  pity  that  had  stirred  me  so 
deeply  last  night,  I  told  myself,  pity 
confused  with  the  turmoil  of  a  wild, 
war-torn  moment.  And  this  morning 
it  was  nothing  but  the  warm,  kindly 
glow  of  friendliness  you  feel  when 
you  have  helped  someone  through  a 
bad  time.  I  tried  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  keeping  my  head,  playing  safe. 
But  I  couldn't  feel  pleased  with  my 
unaccustomed  virtue.  It  was  the 
hollow  virtue  of  a  coward. 

Those  were  the  things  I  was  think- 
ing when  she  woke  up.  But  as  her 
lashes  lifted  I  began  to  talk,  quickly, 
casually,  in  a  steady  stream  of  words, 
any  words,  just  to  break  the  shock  of 
realization  for  her  if  I  could.  I  saw 
it,  though.  I  saw  her  eyes  widen 
suddenly  as  they  looked  at  me,  widen 
in  horror  at  the  knowledge,  not  so 
much  of  who  I  was  but  of  who  I 
wasn't,  and  who  would  never  be  with 
her  again. 

But  out  of  consideration  for  me  she 


forced  herself  to  shake  the  thought 
away,  with  a  tremendous  effort,  and 
smiled.  Her  smile  grew  warm  and  real 
with  memory,  and  she  reached  a  hand 
toward  me.     "Thank  you,"  she  said. 

That  did  something  to  me.  It  upset 
all  my  careful  thoughts.  It  was  all 
right  to  tell  myself  that  it  had  been 
only  pity  last  night,  but  to  have  her 
echo  that  idea,  to  make  the  proper 
response  to  it,  to  give  me  gratitude — 
that  was  all  wrong.  I  didn't  want 
gratitude  from  her,  not  at  all. 

I  said  gruffly,  "Save  that  for  your 
breakfast,  which  is  now  being  served." 

"I  have  enough  thanks,"  she  said, 
"for  everything."  There  were  tears 
in  her  eyes  and  I  looked  away,  giving 
her  hand  a  hurried  pat. 

She  seemed  to  sense  the  discomfort 
I  was  feeling,  and  she  jumped  up. 
"You  live  in  luxury,"  she  said.  "Some- 
thing tells  me  it  even  runs  to  hot 
water  in  the  morning." 

CO  far,"  I  told  her,  and  she  disap- 
^  peared  with  a  gay  smile.  Listening 
to  the  water  running  in  the  tub,  I  had 
a  funny  dreamlike  sensation.  What  if 
all  mornings  were  like  this,  waking  up 
to  feel  her  hand  on  my  arm,  see  her 
smile,  hear  her  bath  water  running 
in  my  tub?  But  I  put  the  thought 
roughly  out  of  my  mind.  "This  is  the 
zero  hour,"  I  told  myself.  "This  is 
when  men  weaken,  and  get  caught  in 
things." 

I  heard  her  come  out  of  the  bath- 
room and  open  the  door  of  the  ward- 
robe. I  called,  "None  of  that.  Get 
back  into  bed.  Here  comes  break- 
fast." 

I  sat  beside  her  while  she  ate,  and 
when  she  had  finished  all  the  bacon 
and  eggs,  I  fed  her  bits  of  toast  and 
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marmalade.  The  sunlight  seemed 
brighter  than  any  I  had  seen  in  Eng- 
land, streaming  over  the  bed,  lighting 
her  ash  blonde  hair  with  subtle  glint- 
ing hints  of  gold.  Only  the  lavender 
shadows  beneath  her  eyes  and  the 
fragile  outlines  of  the  weary  little 
body  under  the  covers,  kept  last 
night's  horror  real. 

The  phone  broke  the  silence  with 
one  of  those  rare  calls  that  come 
through  the  almost  completely  non- 
existent connections.  It  was  to  change 
the  place  of  an  appointment  I  had 
with  a  man  in  the  Foreign  Office.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  was  already 
one.  Suddenly  the  luncheon  that  had 
seemed  so  important  when  I  made  the 
date  seemed  insignificant.  I  didn't 
want  to  leave  Judy.  Not  ever.  But  I 
shook  the  thought  away. 

When  I  went  back  to  the  other  room, 
she  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  tiny  in  her  white  silk  slip,  her 
thin  little  bare  ankles  and  feet  look- 
ing incredibly  unprotected,  touching. 

"Don't  be  a  dope,"  I  told  her  rough- 
ly. "You're  staying  here.  I  tried  to 
get  a  real  nurse  to  sub  for  me,  but  my 
Anna  out  there  was  insulted  when  she 
heard  me  phone.  She  says  she's  raised 
six  of  her  own  through  everything  six 
kids  can  have,  so  she's  not  afraid  to 
tackle  you." 

ANNA  was  right  there  behind  me 
now,  her  broad  rosy  face  beam- 
ing. She  too  had  lost  her  rigid  English 
sense  of  what  was  proper.  Only 
sympathy  was  in  her  kindly  smile  as 
she  went  to  tuck  Judy  back  in  bed. 
Judy  settled  down  with  a  sigh.  I  left 
her  with  a  wonderful  sense  of  joy.  She 
had  been  glad  to  stay  with  me. 

Getting  from  one  place  to  another 
in  London  is  an  enormous  job,  re- 
quiring time.  And  in  the  days  that 
followed  I  made  only  the  most  neces- 
sary trips  and  left  out  many  that  I 
should  have  made.  I  trusted  Anna — 
I  had  to,  during  the  times  of  my 
broadcasts — but  I  couldn't  get  home 
fast  enough. 

Sometimes,  at  first,  I  thought  I  just 
got  there  in  time.  Anna  was  good 
and  kind,  but  it  was  to  me  that  Judy 
turned  when  the  bombs  came  down 
and  the  gun  roared.  She  needed  me. 
I  tried  to  worry  about  that,  but  I 
couldn't.      I    was    glad.      Wildly,    ex- 
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altedly  glad.  My  foolish  little  nagging 
reservations  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 

And  there  came  a  night  when  I 
hadn't  any  at  all,  any  more. 

It  was  after  ten,  high  time  for  me  to 
go  to  my  broadcast,  but  I  couldn't 
seem  to  get  around  to  saying  good- 
bye. Anna  had  gone,  for  nowadays 
Judy  insisted  that  she  leave  before 
the  blackout.  She  said  she  didn't 
need  anyone  till  I  got  home,  and  I  be- 
lieved her.  She  was  obviously  better. 
Her  eyes  never  went  blank,  even  in 
the  worst  alarm,  and  I  never  saw  those 
frightening  shadows  in  them  that  told 
me  she  had  gone  far  away  from  me  in 
memory.  But  though  she  was  better 
she  did  not  talk  now  of  leaving.  She 
seemed  content  just  to  live  each  day, 
with  me.  Really  content,  sometimes 
I  almost  thought  she  was  happy.  When 
I  think  it  could  have  gone  on  that 
way,  with  happiness  ahead  for  both  of 
us — - 

But  that  night  I  paid  for  the  cow- 
ardly caution  that  had  held  me  back 
before.  I  sat  beside  her  on  the  bed, 
saying  goodbye,  or  trying  to,  before 
I  left  for  the  studio. 

"I  find  it  hard  to  leave  you  tonight," 
I  said.  I  held  her  hand  close  in  mine 
instead  of  releasing  it  and  laying  it  on 
the  covers  where  it  belonged. 

Her  breath  caught  a  little,  as  she 
said  what  she  always  said.  "But  you'll 
be  back — "  She  said  it  with  the  sweet 
confidence  she  put  into  it  every  night. 

"Yes.  I'll  be  back."  And  when  I 
said  the  words  they  suddenly  sprang 
into  meaning,  charged  with  promise, 
possibilities  that  made  my  breath 
come  wildly  fast,  the  blood  pound  in 
my  ears.  And  then  she  was  in  my 
arms  and  I  was  kissing  her  as  I  had 
not  kissed  her  on  that  first  night.  This 
embrace  did  not  grow  slowly  from  the 
deep  aching  need  to  protect  her.  It 
lacked  that  sweet,  right  inevitability 
it  would  have  had  on  that  first  night 
when  she  needed  me.  No,  it  was  my 
own  need,  my  own  frustrated  desire 
catching  up  with  me. 

Yet  she  did  not  resist.  She  lay  pas- 
sive in  my  arms  while  I  kissed  her 
cheeks,  her  ears,  her  forehead,  her 
eyes,  her  throat — and  finally  with 
hunger  that  already  possessed — her 
lips. 

In  actual  time  it  must  have  been 
no  more  than  a  minute  or  two.     The 


striking  of  the  clock  woke  me, 
brought  me  back  to  my  other  urgency. 
I  had  to  get  to  my  broadcast.  I  shook 
my  head,  dazed.  "I  have  to  go,"  I 
whispered.  "I  don't  see  how  I  can, 
the  way  I  want  you.  But  I'll  be 
back." 

This  time  those  words  carried  their 
new  meaning.  But  not  all  of  it.  They 
told  her  too  much — and  not  enough. 
They  told  her  that  I  wanted  her  but 
they  did  not  tell  her  that  I  wanted  her 
all  my  life,  forever. 

Queer  that  it  did  not  seem  signifi- 
cant to  me  then  that  it  was  I  who 
said  her  words  this  time,  and  she  did 
not  repeat  them  after  me. 

And  so,  when  I  came  home,  I  was 
utterly  unprepared.  I  looked  through 
the  apartment  for  her  as  if  she  had 
been  some  tiny  object  that  I'd  mislaid 
and  might  find  underneath  a  book- 
case, in  a  dark  corner.  At  first  I  even 
told  myself  that  she  was  playing  a 
joke  on  me,  hiding.  But  after  a  while 
it  was  no  use.    She  was  gone. 

There  wasn't  any  note.  I  looked 
half-heartedly  for  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  knew  it  would  not  be  there. 
It  was  only  kidding  myself  again  to 
say  that  she  could  give  me  any  other 
explanation  but  the  one  that  burned 
in  me.  No  note  was  necessary  to  tell 
me  why  she'd  gone. 

CHE  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the 
*■*  price  that  unaccountably,  sudden- 
ly, I  was  exacting  from  her.  Perhaps 
she  had  tried  to.  Perhaps  those  hours 
I  spent  in  the  studio  were  hours  of 
agonizing  indecision  for  her.  Even 
though  it  had  all  turned  out  so  hor- 
ribly different  from  the  way  it  had 
seemed  to  her,  she  may  have  thought, 
she  still  owed  me  a  debt.  And  if  I 
wanted  it  paid  that  way,  she  ought  to 
pay  it,  maybe  she  told  herself,  sick 
with  misery.  But  in  the  end  she 
couldn't.  It  had  been  too  beautiful 
before,  even  though  it  was  an  illusion 
with  no  truth  behind  it.  She  couldn't 
face  me,  knowing  this  new  thing 
about  the  man  she  had  trusted — even 
loved,  perhaps,  as  I  loved  her. 

So  I  must  face  the  truth.  She  had 
gone,  had  left  me  just  as  I  at  last 
succeeded  in  knowing  all  that  she 
meant  to  me.  She  was  not  on  the 
street  when  I  rushed  back  down  the 
creaking  stairway.  She  was  nowhere 
in  the  neighborhood  though  I  searched 
all  that  night  through  the  fiery  glare 
of  bombs  that  were  setting  house  after 
house  aflame. 

Judy  had  gone,  but  all  the  time  that 
I  searched  I  couldn't  believe  that  she 
was  far  away.  I  was  utterly  sure 
that  soon  I  would  find  her  and  she 
would  be  in  my  arms.  Since  that  day 
I  have  never  slackened  my  search.  I 
mustn't  waste  any  moment  I  can 
spare  from  my  broadcasting.  We  must 
be  together  again  as  soon  as  possible. 

Of  course  I  shall  find  her.  I  am 
writing  to  every  Warren  in  every  di- 
rectory I  can  find.  The  Post  Office 
still  performs  miracles.  I  have  gone 
to  every  Air  Raid  Protection  station 
in  the  city,  for  surely  she  must  have 
her  duty  somewhere.  I  am  now  track- 
ing down  every  man  and  woman  I 
can  find  who  ever  was  an  interior 
decorator  and  one  of  these  days  I 
must  find  someone  who  knew  her  or 
a  friend  of  her  family's  name  or  some 
other   tiny   clue. 

When  I  find  her,  I  shall  make  her 
understand.  She  shall  understand  my 
words  that  night  which  drove  her 
from  me.  She  shall  know  the  truth 
and  because  she  will  still  be  Judy,  I 
know  that  it  will  be  all  right. 
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The  Merry  Morgan  Man 


his  outraged  father  that  he  was  leav- 
ing his  alma  mater,  (Cornell),  after 
two  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
study  made  him  nervous  and  bitters 
made  him  even  more  nervous  and 
therefore  he  must  seek  a  career  other 
than  the  family  industry.  So  young 
Mr.  Wupperman  left  college  and  set 
out  on  his  own. 

For  puzzled  New  York  housewives 
who  come  away  from  a  Morgan  movie 
haunted  with  gnawing  suspicions 
about  the  actor,  we  clear  up  the  mat- 
ter once  and  for  all — you  are  right,  he 
was  your  Fuller  brush  man,  the  one 
whose  pigeon-toed  foot  in  the  door- 
way sought  space  in  which  to  wave 
frantically   his   free   sample. 

For  certain  merchants  in  Boston, 
for  whom  an  amazing  young  male 
once  endeavored  to  sell  advertising, 
and  for  New  Englanders  who  still  talk 
of  the  winter  of  1909  and  the  gol- 
blamed  upstart  who  tried  to  sell  them 
alfalfa  farms  on  Long  Island,  we  veri- 
fy your  suspicions.    It  was  Morgan. 

To  old  cowhands  round  and  about 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  who  wonder  oc- 
casionally whatever  became  of  that 
dude  cow-puncher  who  came  west  to 
ride  the  range  and,  incidentally,  re- 
mained to  outride  his  numbness,  we 
offer  this  information:  he  became  a 
comic,  in  motion  pictures  and  on  the 
radio. 

TO  harassed  freight  train  brakemen 
■  who  shoved  a  young  bum  from  the 
rods,  and  to  New  Orleans  restaurant 
keepers  who  shoved  a  bigger  bum 
kitchenward  to  wash  dishes  for  un- 
paid meals,  we  can  only  say — Morgan 
is  the  guilty  man. 

No  cyclone  on  its  mission  of  ill  will 
ever  created  a  greater  national  dis- 
turbance than  our  wandering  hero, 
and  no  actor  has  a  greater  nuisance 
value  to  work  off  than  Frank  Morgan. 
Let  him  deny  it. 

Back  in  New  York,  his  wanderings 
behind  him,  young  Wupperman  came 
face  to  face  with  an  event  that 
changed  the  entire  course  of  his  life. 
His  older  brother  Ralph,  after  gradu- 
ating from  Columbia,  had  given  up  his 
notion  of  practicing  Law  to  become  an 
actor,  substituting  the  name  Morgan 
for  Wupperman. 

Frank,  seeing  merit  in  the  step,  de- 
cided to  follow  Ralph's  move.  Catch- 
ing his  father  at  a  time  when  he  was 
still  dazed  over  Ralph's  deed  (there 
having  been  no  actors  in  the  imposing 
Wupperman  history) ,  Frank  gained 
his  father's  blessing  and  became  an- 
other actor  named  Morgan.  He 
climbed  from  vaudeville  to  stock  com- 
panies and,  as  the  odor  of  his  efforts 
grew  less  offensive,  his  parts  grew 
meatier  until  one  day  our  Thespian 
found  himself  in  the  Broadway  cast 
of  "Mr.  Wu."  And  he  did  mean  "Wu," 
tearing  the  drama  apart  tooth  and 
nail.  Later,  in  "Topaz,"  he  became  one 
of  the  outstanding  dramatic  actors  of 
the  stage. 

And  then  he  met  a  blonde — and  love 
and  pain  and  the  frustration  that  was 
to  color  his  future  life  as  a  comic,  fol- 
lowed. 

Today  Mr.  Morgan  chuckles  over 
some  of  the  head-lined,  so-called  ro- 
mances of  these  movie  stars,  for  Mr. 
Morgan's  own  love  affair  was  a  cross 
between  the  burning  of  Atlanta  and 
i  Junior-Senior  egg  throw.    For  actor 
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Morgan  (and  he  was  a  handsome  one 
let  me  tell  you)  had  fallen  hook,  line 
and  sinker  for  the  beauteous  deb, 
Alma  Muller,  whose  social  family 
scorned  the  attentions  of  an  actor.  Let 
him  go  back  to  bitters,  they  protested, 
and  they'd  think  it  over.  But  Frank 
wouldn't  go.  Life  was  bitter  enough 
without  the  Angostura  so,  on  the  eve 
of  the  day  that  Alma's  family  were 
sending  her  abroad  to  forget,  Frank 
sneaked  her  off  and  married  her. 

She  sailed  away  with  the  secret  in 
her  heart.  And  then  came  WAR,  the 
old  one,  and  Miss  Muller  was  trapped 
in  Germany.  Months  later  she  cabled 
him  of  her  return.  They  met  in  a 
hotel  lobby,  the  bride  reducing  her 
unkissed  groom  to  a  pulp  by  telling 
him  she  would  never  live  with  him 
and  cause  her  family  so  much  grief. 
But  Frank  was  one  for  finding  out 
things,  and  somehow  he  knew,  after 
one  round  of  Central  Park  together, 
his  bride  still  loved  him,  so  the  Mor- 
gan frontier  became  the  Muller  estate 
up  the  Hudson,  where  he  sat,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  surrounded  by  disap- 
proving Mullers,  staring  at  his  un- 
claimed bride. 

It  was  then  the  frustration  set  in. 

Some  months  later,.  Mr.  Morgan, 
glassy-eyed  with  despair,  took  a  des- 
perate chance.  He  inserted  in  the 
society  pages  a  notice  of  their  wed- 
ding the  year  previous  and  then  dug 
in.  He  hadn't  long  to  wait  for  the  ex- 
plosion. Newspaper  headlines  carried 
Alma's  story,  Frank's  story,  Muller's 
story,  and  several  Lamb's  Club  ver- 
sions. All  hell  popped  loose,  with 
sides  formed  in  every  home  in  town. 

He  got  out  of  town  and  three  weeks 
later  was  quietly  joined  by  his  wife. 
She's  been  with  him  ever  since,  a 
beautiful  gracious  lady  and  a  charm- 
ing homemaker. 

There  is  no  one  who  by  nature  is  so 
capacitated  to  enjoy  life  as  Mr.  Mor- 
gan. Half  his  success  as  a  radio  actor 
lies  in  the  fact  Frank  enjoys  himself 
thoroughly,  and  is  thoroughly  amused 
at  the  character  he  portrays — that  of 
a  gentleman  liar.  He  reads  self  amuse- 
ment into  every  line  and  word  and  is 
less  upset  by  set  backs  than  any  actor 
in  the  business. 

COR  example,  during  a  recent  broad- 
1  cast  to  the  East,  Frank  grew  hilari- 
ous at  a  certain  word  and  laughed  so 
long,  he  threw  the  rest  of  the  cast, 
who  love  him,  into  equally  laughing 
hysterics.  They  had  to  eliminate  quite 
a  few  minutes  of  the  show's  ending. 

Most  actors  would  have  groaned  in 
misery.  But  not  Morgan.  At  the  eight 
o'clock  broadcast,  Mr.  Morgan  was 
reading  along  nobly  when  suddenly  he 
said — "There's  that  word  again,"  and 
the  cast  was  off  in  another  outburst. 

The  producer  of  the  show,  Mann 
Holliner,  aged  ten  years  before  our 
very  eyes  while  the  public  pronounced 
it  to  be  the  funniest  broadcast  to 
date. 

A  round  table  reading  of  the  script 
on  a  Wednesday  night  is  a  far  far 
better  show  than  any  given  on  air  or 
screen.  The  entire  script  is  written 
by  Phil  Rapp,  a  brilliant  young  man, 
who  needs  consult  no  text  book  for  his 
difficult  technical  descriptions.  Phil, 
who  knows  a  lot  of  words,  and  Frank, 
who  can  pronounce  them,  are  a  per- 
fect  team — in   more   ways   than   one. 


Along  about  Tuesday  morning  the 
producer  begins  his  weekly  nervous 
breakdown  when,  upon  telephoning 
Frank's  home  to  remind  him  it's  going 
onto  Wednesday,  he  discovers  Mr. 
Morgan,  along  with  Bill  Gargan,  had 
hopped  off  to  New  York  very  impul- 
sively to  see  a  friend  they  hadn't  seen 
in  years. 

Together  they'd  been  sitting  in  the 
Brown  Derby,  when  Bill  said,  "I  won- 
der what  happened  to  Joe.  You  know, 
Frank,  we  haven't  seen  him  in 
months." 

"Well,  let's  go  right  away,"  Mr. 
Morgan  suggests,  and  they're  off — on 
the  midnight  plane. 

To  further  the  producer's  complete 
agony  about  this  time,  Mr.  Rapp  tele- 
phones in  his  weekly  resignation.  He 
has  no  ideas.  His  mind  is  a  blank. 
Some  one  else  will  have  to  write  the 
show. 

Little  good  it  does  the  producer  to 
know  that  every  week  of  his  life,  rain 
or  shine,  Mr.  Morgan  by  the  Grace  of 
God  or  something  is  always  there  and 
Mr.  Rapp  is  ready  with  a  swell  script 
despite  his  chronic  resignation.  Little 
good  it  does  when  the  damage  to  his 
nerve  centers  has  already  been  done. 

HE  loves  all  phases  of  radio,  does 
"I've-Done-Everything"  Morgan, 
as  he  facetiously  calls  himself.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  radio  script  calls  for  a 
barking  dog,  Frank  will  gleefully  leap 
to  the  microphone  and  let  out  a  howl 
that  would  send  many  a  mongrel  to 
the  doghouse  with  shame.  He'll  beat 
the  sound  man  to  the  mike  everytime 
with  his  own  version  of  an  approach- 
ing train  or  a  well  developed  hic- 
cough. And  the  off-stage  chuckles 
during  the  Baby  Snooks  routine  are 
Frank's  own. 

Genial,  gracious  to  fans  and  kindly 
always,  his  only  reaction  to  an  un- 
kindness  is  to  tighten  up  and  say 
nothing.  When  Mr.  Morgan  ceases  to 
talk — he's  hurt  and  hurt  deeply. 

Despite  the  ludicrous  character  he 
portrays  on  the  air  and  screen,  lying 
in  his  own  teeth  or  fumbling  a  line 
like  a  man  caught  in  a  verbal  revolv- 
ing door,  Mr.  Frank  Morgan  is  a 
thorough  gentleman,  completely 
minus  coarseness  and  vulgarity. 

He  enjoys  a  good  game  of  golf  out 
at  Lakeside  or  a  tennis  match  at  Palm 
Springs  or  the  quiet  retreat  of  his 
Mexican  ranch  or  the  lapping  waters 
of  the  Pacific  as  he  sails  in  his  own 
boat.  But  more  than  these  he  en- 
joys radio. 

They  tell  the  story  of  the  time  Mr. 
Morgan  first  appeared  on  the  air.  He 
became  so  fascinated  with  the  re- 
hearsal rooms,  he'd  go  wandering  off 
by  himself,  waving  encouragement  to 
Bing  Crosby  from  some  unexpected 
doorway  or  smiling  down  from  the 
Sponsor's  booth  at  Rudy  Vallee's  sur- 
prised face. 

And  then  one  evening  he  inadver- 
tently came  upon  a  room  in  use.  Amos 
and  Andy,  with  millions  of  listeners 
tuned  in,  were  engaged  in  a  broadcast. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Andy  was  saying, 
"here  come  the  Kingfish.  Well,  walk 
right  in,  Kingfish." 

And  at  that  exact  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
Amos  and  Andy,  there  in  the  door- 
way with  a  smile  of  bland  innocence 
on  his  face  stood  Frank  Morgan. 
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The  Bride's  Bouquet 


honeymoon.  All  that  made  me  seem 
only  a  little  worse  than  I  really  was — 
and  I  was  bad  enough  without  it. 

By  exhibiting  my  own  motives  in 
their  worst  possible  light  to  Jimmy,  I 
had  shown  them  to  myself  as  well. 

For  the  first  time,  I  knew  exactly 
what  it  meant  to  marry  for  money. 
I  was  no  better  than  a  prostitute.  I 
could  not  go  to  Bill,  on  this  our  wed- 
ding night,  offering  him  a  prostitute's 
love.  He  deserved  something  so  much 
better  than  that. 

I  heard  a  sound  at  the  French  doors 
leading  to  the  house,  and  looked  up 
to  see  Bill  coming  through  them.  He 
was  smiling,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever 
experienced  a  sharper  pang  of  regret 
than  I  did  at  the  realization  that  soon 
I  would  have  to  shatter  that  confi- 
dence, that  happiness. 

"Too  much  excitement  for  you?"  he 
asked.  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  a  little 
that  way  myself.  Let's  get  out  of 
here." 

THAT  had  been  part  of  our  plan. 
■  We'd  announced  that  we  didn't  in- 
tend to  leave  on  our  honeymoon  until 
much  later  in  the  afternoon,  but  all 
along  we'd  schemed  to  steal  away  un- 
noticed while  the  party  was  at  its 
height.  Bill's  car  was  parked  near  a 
side  entrance  of  the  house,  and  the 
maids  had  instructions  to  put  our  lug- 
gage into  it  as  soon  as  we'd  changed 
into  traveling  clothes. 

Of  course  the  plan  didn't  work. 
Somebody  saw  us  just  as  we  sprinted 
for  the  car,  and  immediately  we  were 
surrounded  by  laughing  people,  pelted 
with  showers  of  rice.  We  ducked  our 
heads  and  Bill  started  the  car  up.  He 
was  laughing  as  merrily  as  anyone 
else.  I  had  never  seen  him  so  boyish 
and  gay.  Mother  and  Dad  were  beside 
the  car,  and  Bill's  mother  and  father. 
There  were  hurried,  fragmentary 
farewells.  Then  at  last  we  were  rac- 
ing down  the  driveway,  waving  back 
at  the  cluster  of  people. 

I  wanted  to  scream,  "I  can't  go  with 
you,  Bill!  I  can't  be  your  wife — I'm 
not  worthy !"  But  I  couldn't.  Not  yet. 

The  car  sped  through  the  peaceful 
autumn  countryside,  and  the  air  was 
damp  and  cool  on  our  faces.  Bill 
turned  from  the  wheel  and  smiled 
just  a  little — not  the  broad  smile  of 
amusement,  but  the  small,  tender 
smile  of  a  man  who  is  deeply  content. 
"Happy?"  he  said. 

I  nodded.  It  was  easier  to  lie  if  you 
didn't  have  to  use  words. 

The  thought  crept  into  my  brain 
stealthily:  Why  tell  him?  Why  hurt 
him?  Don't  be  a  fool.  You  can  still 
be  a  good  wife  to  him,  you  can  still 
make  him  happy.  He  needn't  ever 
know  you  married  him  without  loving 
him. 

I  sat  up  straight.  No!  I  was  done 
with  lying.  I'd  tell  him — now,  this 
minute,  before  that  traitorous  impulse 
could  weaken  me. 

"Bill,"  I  said,  "stop  the  car,  please. 
Over  on  the  side  of  the  road  some- 
where. There's  something  I've  got  to 
tell  you.  When  you've  heard  it  you — 
you  may  not  want  to  go  on  this  honey- 
moon." 

He  glanced  at  me  and  his  jaw 
dropped  a  little,  but  he  guided  the  car 
to  a  clear  space  and  turned  off  the 
motor.  We  were  still  on  a  country 
lane  where  there  was  little  traffic,  and 
as  the  engine  died  there  was  a  warm, 
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open-air  kind  of  silence. 

"What  could  you  teU  me,"  Bill 
asked,  "that  would  make  me  not  want 
to  go  on  a  honeymoon  with  you?"  Yet 
there  was  no  raillery,  no  hint  of  a 
refusal  to  take  me  seriously,  in  his 
voice.    I  was  thankful  for  that. 

"Only  that  I  set  out  to  marry  you 
because  you  were  rich,"  I  said.  There 
was  a  smudge  on  the  gleaming 
chrome  of  the  door -fitting;  I  rubbed 
it  clean  and  shining  with  my  finger, 
carefully,  meticulously,  keeping  my 
eyes  on  it  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  watch 
Bill.  "I  thought  I  could  fool  you.  I 
can't,  that's  all.  I've  got  to  tell  you." 
I  waited  a  minute,  hoping  he  would 
say  something,  but  he  didn't.  "I'm 
sorry,  and  terribly  ashamed.  But 
that's  how  it  is." 

Still  he  didn't  answer.  The  silence 
grew  heavy,  thick,  like  something  you 
could  feel  against  your  skin.  I  had  to 
turn  and  look  at  him. 

He  might  almost  not  have  heard  me. 
I  saw  his  profile,  sharp  against  the 
deep  wine-red  of  an  oak  tree  that 
grew  across  the  road.  It  was  quite 
expressionless,  and  he  was  gazing 
away,  through  the  windshield,  as  if 
he  were  watching  something  on  the 
far  horizon. 

He  felt  me  move,  and  he  said,  "Why 
are  you  telling  me  this?  Because  you 
can't  face  the  thought  of  being  my 
wife?" 

"No!"  I  cried.    "Oh,  no!    Because  I 
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couldn't  come  to  you  dishonestly.  If — 
if  you  still  want  me,  knowing  that  I 
made  my  mind  up  to  marry  you  if  I 
could,  the  first  time  I  met  you — know- 
ing that  I'm  mercenary,  scheming — 
If  you  still  want  me,  I'll  be  proud  to 
be  your  wife!" 

He  looked  deep  into  my  eyes. 
"Would  it  surprise  you  very  much," 
he  asked,  "if  I  told  you  I've  known  all 
along  you — let's  put  it  this  way — you 
wouldn't  have  married  me  if  I  hadn't 
been  rich?" 

"You  knew?" 

"Of  course.  You  gave  yourself  away 
in  a  hundred  little  slips,  to  anyone 
that  knew  how  to  read  them.  And 
there  was  your  background — poor 
Southern  family,  keeping  up  appear- 
ances, an  expensive  school,  holidays 
spent  with  Jane.  .  .  .  The  only  way 
you  could  have  lived  all  that  down 
would  have  been  by  marrying  a  poor 
man.  You  didn't,  although  I  think  you 
had  an  opportunity  to  marry  one — 
Jimmy — if  you  hadn't  kept  him  at 
arm's  length.  But  most  of  all — well, 
I  just  knew,  somehow,  that  my  money 
made  me  more  attractive  to  you." 


The  blood  was  pounding,  burning 
in  my  face.  "How  could  you  have 
asked  me  to  marry  you?" 

"I  loved  you,"  he  said  simply. 
"When  you  love  someone,  you  can  see 
her  faults,  but  they  don't  matter 
much.  So  when  you  agreed  to  marry 
me,  although  I  knew  it  was  on  certain 
terms,  I  didn't  care.    Not  then." 

Not  then.  The  two  words  repeated 
themselves  over  and  over  in  my 
thoughts  until  I  understood  all  they 
meant. 

"But  you  do  care  now — is  that  it?" 
I  asked. 

"Yes.  That's  your  reward  for  being 
honest  enough  to  tell  me.  A  pretty 
reward,  but  you  see  how  it  is.  The 
whole  thing's  out  in  the  open  now, 
and  I  can't  very  well  ignore  it.  I  don't 
want  you  to  be  my  wife  unless  you 
love   me." 

I  bowed  my  head.  "I  see,"  I  said. 

"The  only  thing  is,"  Bill  said  sur- 
prisingly, "I  think  you  do  love  me  and 
don't  know  it." 

Startled,  I  turned  to  meet  his  quiz- 
zical, searching  gaze.  He  went  on,  be- 
fore I  could  speak: 

"Sometimes  people  change.  You 
have.  You've  gotten  softer,  less  sure 
of  yourself.  I  watched  you  while  you 
were  telling  me  about  marrying  me 
for  money,  and  it  was  as  if  the  con- 
fession was  being  torn  out  of  you.  I 
think  you've  been  so  sure  money  was 
the  only  thing  you  wanted  that  you 
never  gave  yourself  time  to  examine 
your  own  emotions.  That's  what  I 
want  you  to  do  now.  If  you  like,  I'll 
give  you  a  divorce  and  an  assured  in- 
come of  any  amount  you  name.  Or 
you  can  be  my  wife.  Whichever 
would  make  you  happier." 

He  spoke  quietly,  like  a  man  out- 
lining an  impersonal  business  prop- 
osition. But  behind  those  reasonable, 
carefully  chosen  words,  I  could  hear 
a  tumult  of  longing,  restrained  by  a 
strength  that  was  almost  physical. 
Dimly,  I  understood  how  desperately 
he  was  hoping  for  my  love,  and  how 
determined  he  was  not  to  force  it. 

A  SOB  broke  in  my  heart,  releasing 
**  all  the  pent-up  tenderness  that 
had  been  locked  there,  forgotten.  How 
monstrously  I  had  been  cheating  my- 
self! Refusing  to  recognize  love, 
denying  myself  the  most  precious 
thing  in  the  world  because  for  years 
I  had  planned  to  do  without  it! 

Then  I  was  clinging  to  Bill,  crying, 
unable  to  stop,  and  he  was  pressing 
me  close  and  smoothing  my  hair  with 
a  gentle  hand  and  kissing  me.  After 
a  while  the  storm  of  emotion  passed 
away,  leaving  a  heavenly  happiness 
that  can't  be  described — that  is  only 
known  by  two  people  who  are  in  love. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  Twelve 
months  of  being  Bill's  wife  have  each 
added  to  my  thankfulness  that  I 
played  out  my  little  drama  for  Jim- 
my's benefit,  and  thus  opened  my  own 
eyes  to  my  true  feelings.  And  things 
have  turned  out  well  for  Jimmy  and 
Jane,  too.  They  were  married  a  little 
while  ago  and  are,  Jane  writes  me, 
deliriously  happy.  I  did  not  go  to  the 
wedding,  and  I  won't  see  much  of 
them,  ever,  because  Jimmy  believed 
all  too  completely  what  I  told  him 
that  afternoon  on  the  terrace.  Some 
day,  years  from  now,  I'll  tell  him. 
Meanwhile,  I  don't  mind.  I  am  sure 
that  Jane  understands. 
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A  beauty  problem  seldom 
discussed  but  important 
to  a  woman's  daintiness 

By    DR.   GRACE   GREGORY 

WHAT  with  play  suits  and  bath- 
ing suits  becoming  more  and 
more  revealing,  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  beautiful  prac- 
tically all  over  before  we  can  really 
enjoy  vacation  days.  If  you  have  a 
superfluous  hair  problem  (and  who 
hasn't)  now  is  the  time  to  learn  how 
to  deal  with  it.  Then  you  can  relax 
and  be  unselfconscious — which  is  a 
long  way  on  the  road  to  beauty. 

When  I  met  Joan  Edwards,  the  sing- 
ing star  and  pianist  of  "Girl  About 
Town,"  heard  on  CBS  three  times  a 
week,  I  thought  she  was  the  most 
vividly  alive  person  I  had  ever  seen, 
and  perfectly  groomed. 

Joan  has  worked  hard  to  make  her- 
self the  musician  that  she  is.  Her 
father  and  mother,  gifted  musicians 
also,  saw  to  it  that  she  began  studying 
piano  as  soon  as  she  could  reach  the 
keyboard.  As  a  child,  she  appeared 
with  Gus  Edwards'  School  Days 
Troupe.  Then  came  high  school,  and 
Hunter  College  with  a  major  in  music. 
Then  she  was  suddenly  up  against  a 
world  that  had  little  place  for  young 
girl  pianists.  Discouraged?  No!  She 
took  a  fresh  start,  studying  voice. 

Just  as  an  example  of  the  demands 
of  broadcasting,  Joan  told  me  about 
the  time  when  she  was  to  play  her 
own  accompaniment  to  one  of  her  most 
difficult  songs.  At  the  last  minute  she 
discovered  that  she  had  caught  a 
severe  cold  which  would  make  the 
very  high  notes  uncertain.  She  could 
have  half  crooned,  half  spoken  that 
part  of  the  song.  But  Joan  is  no 
bluffer.  On  no  notice  at  all  she  trans- 
posed the  accompaniment  and  song 
into  a  lower  key. 

There's  no  doubt  that  this  girl  has 
what  it  takes. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  unwanted 
hair — hair  on  the  limbs,  hair  under 
arms,  and  hair  on  the  face  (including 
too  much  eyebrows) .  For  hair  on  the 
limbs,  try  first  some  of  the  simple 
bleaching  rinses.  A  moderate  amount 
of  blonde  hair  on  arms  and  legs  is 
hardly  noticeable.  But  if  there  is 
really  too  much,  then  you  have  your 
choice  of  excellent  depilatories. 

The  old  fashioned  depilatories  used 
to  be  smelly  and  irritating.  Times 
have  changed.   Now  there  are  creams 
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Listen  to  charming  Joan 
Edwards  on  her  own  CBS 
program,  Girl  About  Town. 

with  practically  no  odor  but  their 
perfume,  absolutely  non-irritant  to 
the  average  skin.  Find  one  that  suits 
you,  and  your  troubles  with  hair  on 
limbs  or  under  arms  are  over. 

Of  course  all  these  may  be  used  on 
the  face,  after  you  are  quite  sure  you 
have  found  the  one  that  agrees  with 
your  skin.  In  addition  there  is  now  a 
dainty  little  abrasive  which  would  not 
hurt  a  baby.  With  this  you  may  rub 
off  any  light  or  moderate  growth  of 
hair.  And  for  temporary  relief  from 
heavier  growths,  there  are  special 
little  feminine  razors. 

Another  important  type  of  hair  re- 
mover is  a  sort  of  wax.  You  apply  it 
warm,  then  give  a  sudden  jerk  and  the 
unwanted  hair  is  out  by  the  roots. 

With  all  these  good  methods  to 
choose  from,  it  is  tragic  that  every 
now  and  then  girls  worry  so  over  some 
light  fuzz  that  they  will  try  quack 
remedies,  because  the  quacks  promise 
the  hair  will  never  come  back.  I  have 
seen  faces  hideously  scarred  by  these 
quack  treatments.  If  you  hear  of  a 
new  treatment,  be  sure  you  consult 
your  physician  before  you  try  it. 

ANOTHER  problem  of  the  dog  days 
/"A  is  the  maintaining  of  personal 
daintiness  at  all  times.  It  is  necessary 
to  our  health  that  we  perspire  freely. 
Thanks  to  the  excellent  deodorants 
now  available,  we  may  perspire  as 
much  as  nature  pleases  and  still  not 
offend. 

Of  course  the  first  requisite  for  per- 
sonal  daintiness    is   plenty    of   baths 
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with  good  soap.  Some  soaps  are  better 
than  others  for  this  purpose,  but  in 
most  cases  a  deodorant  is  also  neces- 
sary. There  are  two  kinds:  those 
which  actually  stop  the  perspiration 
and  those  which  remove  all  odor 
without  checking  the  perspiration. 
There  are  creams,  dainty  and  some- 
times perfumed,  which  will  not  harm 
the  most  delicate  garment.  There  are 
liquids,  to  be  applied  with  a  small 
sponge,  there  are  impregnated  pads  of 
cotton  and  there  are  anti-perspirant 
powders. 

Most  of  these  deodorants  are  good 
for  several  days  after  each  application. 
Fastidious  women  select  their  favor- 
ites and  use  them  regularly  as 
directed,  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
better  to  be  safe  than  sorry. 
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Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


too  long.  Gosh,  when  I  was  only 
thirteen  days  old,  my  folks  had  me 
on  the  road. 

If  the  depression  hadn't  delivered  a 
knockout  blow  to  most  circuses,  the 
sensational  trumpet  playing  of  tall, 
thin  Harry  James  might  be  blaring 
forth  beneath  the  Big  Top  and  not  in 
New  York's  Hotel  Lincoln.  He  would 
wear  a  scarlet  and  gold  braided  uni- 
form and  have  little  use  for  a  smartly- 
tailored  dinner  jacket.  The  dancers 
would  be  a  pack  of  prize  pachyderms, 
not  joyful  jitterbugs.  There  would  be 
quantities  of  pink  lemonade  but  few 
scotch-and-sodas.  And  Mrs.  Harry 
James  might  be  some  daring  young 
gal  on  the  flying  trapeze,  instead  of 
brunette  Louise  Tobin,  Benny  Good- 
man's former  vocalist. 

k^OST  of  the  circus  blood  is  out  of 
•v'  the  brown  haired  trumpeter's 
system.  Seven  years  of  swing  changed 
all  that.  However,  Harry's  business 
manager  still  fears  that  one  of  these 
days  his  charge  will  hear  a  calliope, 
and  dash  to  the  nearest  circus  book- 
ing office. 

fiver  since  he  bade  a  hesitant  fare- 
well to  the  sawdust,  Harry  has  been 
tabbed  a  "comer"  in  the  dance  band 
world.  His  tightly-knit  19-piece  band, 
featuring  able  vocalist  Dick  Haymes, 
stays  at  the  Lincoln  until  July  and 
returns  to  this  spot  in  October,  after 
a  summer  road  tour.  They  can  be 
heard  on  the  NBC-Red  network  and 
on  Columbia  records. 

Harry  was  born  25  years  ago  in 
Albany,  Georgia,  the  son  of  Everett 
and  Maybell  James,  two  important 
cogs  in  the  Mighty  Haag  Circus.  The 
father  played  trumpet  and  led  the 
band  while  Maybell  "doubled  in 
brass."  She  was  the  circus  prima 
donna   and   star   aerialist   performer. 

"You  should  have  seen  mother  hang 
by  her  teeth  from  a  top  trapeze," 
Harry  recalls. 

Practically  raised  in  a  circus  trunk, 
Harry  remained  aloof  from  other  lads 
his  own  age,  who  gazed  enviously  at 
the  little  boy  who  knew  the  clowns  so 
intimately.  Harry's  system  of  educa- 
tion would  have  also  appealed  to  other 
children.  He  spent  only  three  winter 
months  in  school.  The  rest  of  the  time 
his  mother  served  as  teacher. 

By  the  time  he  was  six,  the  circus 
kid  had  a  small  role  in  the  Christy 
Brothers'  show  as  a  contortionist.  A 
serious  mastoid  operation  curtailed 
his  acrobatic  ambitions  and  his  father 
taught  him  how  to  play  drums.  Pretty 
soon  he  could  roll  off  a  drum  flourish 
as   his   mother   flirted   with   death    at 


the  canvas  top.  This  accomplished, 
Harry  began  to  study  the  cornet. 

In  those  days  the  land  was  cluttered 
with  roving  circuses  and  it  was  a 
lucrative  and  time-honored  profes- 
sion. But  in  1929  the  people  were  sad 
from  financial  reverses  and  circuses 
began  to  fold  up  like  their  tents.  Only 
the  big  Ringling  Brothers  outfit  was 
left.  The  James  family  returned  to 
Beaumont,  the  only  city  they  could 
really  call  home  because  it  was  near 
the  erstwhile  Christy  winter  quarters. 

Harry's  dad  began  to  teach  cornet 
and  the  boy  got  a  job  with  a  dance 
band.  In  1934  he  joined  Art  Hicks' 
band.  Singing  with  Hicks  was  a 
lovely  Texan  named  Louise  Tobin. 

"It  was  one  of  those  love  at  first 
sight  affairs,"  says  Harry.  In  six 
months  they  were  married  before  a 
sleepy  justice  of  the  peace.  A  few  days 
later  Harry  left  his  new  bride  to  join 
Herman  Waldman's  band.  Shortly 
after  he  left  to  go  with  Ben  Pollack. 
He  attracted  a  lot  of  attention  and 
finally  Benny  Goodman  sent  for  him. 

Harry  thinks  he  might  have  made 
better  strides  than  other  trumpet 
players  because  he  wasn't  working 
under  pressure. 

"Other  chaps  I  knew  had  breathed 
swing  since  they  could  talk.  It  made 
them  tense.  I  came  to  it  casually  and 
learned  to  like  it." 

As  Goodman  roared  to  success, 
many  of  his  men  got  bitten  by  the 
band  bug.  First  it  was  Gene  Krupa, 
then  James,  Lionel  Hampton,  Teddy 
Wilson  and  Vido  Musso.  Harry  or- 
ganized his  crew  in  1939.  Recognition 
came  to  them  when  they  recorded 
such  novelties  as  "Flight  of  the  Bum- 
ble Bee,"  "Music  Makers,"  and  the 
Jewish  chant,  "Eli  Eli." 

TO  make  sure  his  modern  treatment 
of  "Eli  Eli"  would  not  offend,  Harry 
invited  a  prominent  cantor  to  advise 
him.  The  cantor  not  only  approved 
but  sang  the  ancient  song  over  and 
over  so  that  the  trumpeter  could  copy 
the  proper  inflections. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sure  his  band 
had  made  the  grade,  Harry  made  his 
wife  retire.  She  had  been  singing 
with  Goodman  and  Will  Bradley. 

In  March  of  this  year  a  baby  was 
born,  Harry  Junior.  They  live  in  a 
rented  cottage  in  New  Jersey.  Early 
this  year  Harry's  mother  died.  His 
father  intends  to  come  to  New  York 
where  his  son  will  set  him  up  as  a 
music  teacher. 

"Then  we'll  all  be  together  for  the 
first  time,"  said  Harry,  "that  is,  except 
for  Fay." 
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CONSTANCE  COLLIER — the  internationally  famous  actress  who 
plays  Jessie  Atwood  in  the  Kate  Hopkins  serial  over  CBS.  Con- 
stance has  been  acting  ever  since  she  was  three  years  old.  Her 
parents  were  both  English  actors,  and  she  learned  to  read  on  a 
book  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Now  she's  63  and  has  gained  fame 
as  an  actress,  a  playwright,  and  author  of  her  own  autobiography, 
"Harlequinade."  She's  immensely  friendly,  knows  hundreds  of  celebri- 
ties intimately,  and  would  rather  entertain  at  parties  than  anything 
in  the  world.  She  has  been  married,  but  her  husband  died  in  1918. 
Between  Kate  Hopkins  broadcasts,  she  is  very  active  in  behalf  of 
Bundles  for   Britain,   which   she   helps   with   characteristic   enthusiasm. 
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ItiuMlXk  LIPSTICK 

Jpovely  lips  are  keyed  to  costume  colors, 
phot's  why  the  prettiest  and  smartest  women 
are  choosing  Irresistible's  complete  lipstick 
color  range,  pink  rose,  a  rich,  rosy  red  for 
an  enchanting  effect  with  pastels,  flowery 
prints  and  off-whites!  candy  stripe,  a  bril- 
liant red-red,  for  a  dashing  contrast  with 
blozing  white,  navies  and  sheer  summer 
blacks,  whip-text  the  secret  Irresistible  way 
to  be  creamier,  smoother  ...  to  stay  on 
lortger  and  keep  lips  lovelier.  Matching 
Rouge,  Powder  and  Foundation. 
Only  10e  each  at  all  5  and  10c  stores. 
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^Meds 


—by  a  swimming  teacher 

I  spend  most  of  the  summer  in  a  bath- 
ing suit,  and  internal  sanitary  pro- 
tection is  practically  a  must!  So  when 
I  heard  that  Modess  had  brought  out 
Meds — a  new  and  improved  tampon 
— I  tried  them  right  away.  Improved? 
Why,  I've  never  known  such  glorious 
comfort!  And  such  grand  protection, 
too — for  Meds  are  the  only  tampons 
with  the  "safety  center."  As  for  thrift, 
Meds  cost  only  20^  a  box  of  ten — an 
average  month's  supply.  They're  the 
only  tampons  in  individual  applicators 
that  cost  so  little ! 


MENTHOLATUM 
serves 

lO  DAILY 

NEEDS 


Mentholatum  brings  delightful  relief 
for  the  discomforts  of: 

1.  Summer  Colds.  2.  Superficial  Burns. 
3.  Minor  Cuts.  4.  Nasal  Irritation  due  to 
colds  or  dust.  5.  Sunburn.  6.  Cracked  Lips. 
7.  Surface  Skin  Irritations.  8.  Scratches 
and  Bruises.  9.  Stufry  Nostrils.  10.  Chaf- 
ing— Prickly  Heat.  For  generous  free  trial 
size  write  to  Mentholatum  Company, 
20  Harlan  Bldg.,  Wilmington,  ^^=^=3. 
Delaware.  <L."J5~i«J 


MENTHOLATUM 

Gives     COMFORT    Daily 
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Fay  is  the  trumpeter's  half-sister. 
An  ex-animal  trainer,  she  is  now  mar- 
ried and  tours  county  fairs  with  a 
trained  monkey  act. 

Playing  fast  pieces  is  grueling  work 
but  Harry  insists  the  slow  tunes  are 
more  difficult. 

"A  delicate  tune  requires  careiul 
reading  and  a  great  deal  of  flexibility. 
If  you  miss  on  a  fast  one  you  can 
usually  cover  up." 

As  a  protection  against  lip  wear 
and  tear,  Harry  grew  a  mustache. 
It  seems  that  shaving  the  upper  lip 
weakens  it. 

Harry  doesn't  think  the  trumpet  has 
really  been  given  the  opportunity  it 
deserves  in  the  concert  field  and  one 
of  these  days  he's  going  to  try  a  seri- 
ous performance.  After  that  he  plans 
on  retiring  to  a  California  ranch. 

"Just  near  enough  to  Los  Angeles," 
he  concluded  dreamily,  "so  I  can  get 
to  the  circus  once  in  a  while." 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Barry  Wood:  "Talking  to  the  Wind" 
and  "The  Things  I  Love"  (Victor 
27369).  Two  of  the  season's  loveliest 
ballads.  Dick  Jurgens  (Okeh  6144)  also 
handles  the  first  tune  competently  while 
Gene  Krupa  (Okeh  6143)  soft-pedals 
his  band  for  the  rendition  of  the  latter 
song. 

Jimmy  Dorsey:  "Green  Eyes"  and 
"Maria  Elena"  (Decca  3698).  Another 
Dorsey  double  tabbed  for  repeated 
playings.  Bob  Eberly's  vocal  batting 
average  is  still  high. 

Danny  Kaye:  "Tschaikowsky"  and 
"Jenny"  (Columbia  36025).  Rising 
young  stage  and  radio  comic  turns  out 
the  novelty  disk  of  the  month.  You'll  be 
breathless  as  Danny  reels  off,  in  ma- 
chine-gun pace,  70  Russian  composers' 
long-winded  names.  Both  are  from 
"Lady  in  the  Dark." 

Alvino  Rey:  "Amapola"  and  "Light 
Cavalry"   (Bluebird  11108).  A  feathery 


version  of  this  revived  hit  heightened 
by  the  leader's  wizardry  on  the  electric 
guitar. 

Benny  Goodman:  "My  Sister  and  I" 
and  "I'm  Not  Complaining"  (Columbia 
36022) .  A  standout  rendition  of  this  ref- 
ugee ballad.  Clean  cut  from  start  to 
finish. 

Tommy  Dorsey:  "Let's  Get  Away 
From  It  All"  (Victor  27377).  T.  D. 
thought  so  well  of  this  sprightly  affair 
that  he  gives  his  all  on  two  sides. 

Glenn  Miller:  "It's  Always  You"  and 
"Ida"  (Bluebird  11079).  Glenn  also 
plays  two  new  Irving  Berlin  songs 
(Bluebird  11069)  "Little  Old  Church 
in  England"  and  "When  That  Man  Is 
Dead   and  Gone." 

Horace  Heidt:  "G'Bye  Now"  and  "Do 
You  Believe  in  Fairy  Tales?"  (Colum- 
bia 36026).  Entertaining  platter  topped 
by  Larry  Cotton's  strong  vocal. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Will  Hudson:  "Easy  Rocker"  and 
"Black  Velvet"  (Decca  3702).  This  able 
arranger  exhibits  two  instrumental 
items  that  have  solid  beats. 

Harry  James:  "01'  Man  River"  and 
"Answer  Man"  (Columbia  36023). 
Clean  and  fast.  Singer  Dick  Haymes 
carries  off  top  honors. 

rais  Waller:  "All  That  Meat"  and 
"Buckin'  the  Dice"  (Bluebird  11102). 
An  amusing  rhythmic  chore  sung  and 
played  by  that  Harlem  hefty. 

Bing  Crosby-Connie  Boswell:  "Yes, 
Indeed,"  and  "Tea  for  Two"  (Decca 
3689).  A  star-studded  duet  tosses  these 
tunes  around  with  reckless  abandon. 

Gene  Krupa:  "Wire  Brush  Stomp" 
and  "Hamtramck"  (Okeh  6106).  Forget 
the  titles  and  listen  to  some  spirited 
drumming.  « 

(Recommended  Albums— Kate  Smith 
celebrates  her  10th  air  anniversary  with 
a  group  of  memorable  songs  for  Co- 
lumbia. Victor  turns  out  a  set  made 
by  NBC's  Lower  Basin  Street  Chamber 
Music  Society.  Dinah  Shore  is  vo- 
calist.) 
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sciences,  their  pasts,  etc.  Pretty  sick- 
ening stuff,  I  call  it. — T.  L.  DeCon, 
Pennsawken,  N.  J. 

FIFTH 

I  hear  all  sorts  of  criticisms  of 
radio.  It's  too  lowbrow.  It's  too  high- 
brow. Such  and  such  speakers 
shouldn't  be  allowed  to  speak.  The 
children's  programs — the  daytime 
serials,  etc. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  very 
criticisms  prove  that  radio  is  just  what 
it  should  be — the  voice  of  democracy! 
There's  something  for  everybody's 
tastes.  So  vast  and  varied  a  range  of 
programs  would  be  impossible  under 
a  totalitarian  government. 

We  ought  to  be  grateful  that  radio 
still  represents  the  people. — Alberta 
J.  Ormsby,  Hornell,  New  York. 

SIXTH 

Until  about  a  year  ago  I  was  never 
much  of  a  radio  fan,  and  I  still  do 
not  like  the  ordinary  run-of-the-mill 
programs.  But  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  one  program  that 
never  disappoints — Dr.  I.  Q.  To  me  it 
is  not  only  a  very  enjoyable  and  en- 
tertaining half  hour,  but  it  lasts  from 
Monday  to  Monday.  It  has  both  com- 
edy and  information  and  every  Mon- 


day night  finds  me  waiting  eagerly 
with  pencil  and  paper  ready  to  enjoy 
an  intelligence  test,  and  even  though 
I  sometimes  rate  zero  I  feel  I  have 
spent  a  profitable  evening. — Gladys 
E.  McArdle,  Lebanon,  Kansas. 

SEVENTH 

Radio  is  bringing  us  one  of  the  most 
unusual  programs  these  Sunday  after- 
noons— the  broadcast  between  British 
refugee  children  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  their  parents  left  be- 
hind in  war-torn  England.  Full  of  real 
human  interest,  extremely  pathetic 
and  heart-rending,  these  short  con- 
versations between  families  sepa- 
rated by  the  horrors  of  war,  serve  to 
reveal  more  than  anything  the  real 
fortitude  of  the  British  people. 

I  sit  with  tears  streaming  down  my 
face  as  a  hungry  mother  cries,  "My, 
but  it's  good  to  hear  your  voice,  dar- 
ling!" The  gay  tones  as  parents  at- 
tempt brave  little  jokes!  The  good- 
natured  banter!  And  all  this  while 
not  knowing  if  they'll  ever  see  their 
loved  ones  again. 

It  gives  us  something  to  think  about, 
and  makes  us  more  determined  than 
ever  to  help  gallant  England  all  we 
can. — Mrs.  John  J.  Allman,  Lacka- 
wanna, N.  Y. 
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The   Romance 
of  Helen  Trent 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

Suddenly  she  sat  back  in  the  car, 
not  strained  now,  not  anxious,  but 
with  a  new,  quiet  determination  writ- 
ten on  her  face. 

And  yet  something  had  gone  from 
her  too,  because  in  that  moment  it 
had  come  to  her  compellingly  that  she 
could  never  marry  Gil  Whitney  while 
Drew  needed  her  so  badly.  As  long 
as  she  remained  Drew's  one  hold  on  a 
world  that  slipped  gradually  from  his 
mind,  she  must  remain  as  ne  wanted 
her  to  remain. 

Helen  drove  straight  to  Gil's  office. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  and  she 
hoped  to  catch  him  before  he  left. 

His  secretary  admitted  her  at  once. 
"Mr.  Whitney  said  you  were  to  be 
sent  in  if  you  came,"  she  explained. 

Gil's  face  lit  up  when  he  saw  her. 

Helen  stood  for  a  moment  before 
him.  It  seemed  to  Gil  that  no  woman 
had  ever  been  so  proud  and  sensitive 
and  beautiful.  He  wanted  her  then 
for  his  wife  as  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  wanting  any  woman.  Then  she 
collapsed  into  his  arms  and  became 
like  a  little  girl,  bewildered  and  ter- 
ribly hurt,  wanting  the  arms  of  some- 
one she   trusted   around  her. 

I  N  that  instant,  when  the  tears  be- 
'  gan  to  come,  and  deep  sobs  rocked 
Helen,  Gil  felt  angry  and  protective. 
He  wanted  to  strike  at  whatever  had 
hurt  her.  "Helen,"  he  forced  himself 
to  speak  calmly.  "Tell  me  what  it  is. 
We  can  make  it  right  again!" 

"It  can't  be  right  again!  It'll  never 
be  right  again,  Gil.  Oh  Gil,  I  was 
so  happy." 

"I  have  been  happy,  too,  dearest." 

"But  Gil,  I  can't  marry  you."  Helen's 
face  twisted  up  into  a  hopeless,  grief- 
stricken  jumble. 

Gil  looked  at  her,  and  even  under 
his  tan  he  went  white.  "Helen!  You 
don't  know  what  you're  saying." 

"Yes,  yes  I  do!" 

He  looked  at  her  again,  trying  to 
read  some  denial  in  her  face  of  what 
she  had  said.  All  he  saw  was  a  hope- 
lessness and  a  deep,  aching  sorrow. 
"Come,"  he  said  firmly.  "Sit  here 
while  we  talk.  .  .  .  There.  Now  what 
is  this  all  about?" 

"Oh,  Gil,  you  should  have  seen  him. 
For  hours  he  didn't  know  me — kept 
calling  me  Miss  Anthony  and  Miss 
Turner,  and — and  everything  else.  I 
talked  to  him  all  that  time,  trying  to 
make  him  recognize  me.  And  I 
couldn't.  He  went  right  on  believing 
he  was  back  in  his  office  at  Sentinel 
Studios." 

"Didn't  he  ever — "   Gil  began. 

"Yes,"  Helen  said,  quieter  now, 
more  self-possessed.  "I  was  about  to 
leave.  And  then  he  came  back  quickly 
— so  quickly  it  frightened  me.  Gil,  I 
tried  to  tell  him — about  you  and  me. 
I  tried  as  hard  as  I  could.  And  every 
time  I  started  he  interrupted  and  told 
me  how  much  he  needed  me." 

"You  didn't  tell  him?"  Gil  asked, 
and  his  voice  came  hollow  and  lost. 

Helen  saw  suddenly  what  this 
meant  to  Gil — how  it  must  affect  his 
sensitive  nature.  "It  wasn't  because 
I  don't  love  you,  Gil.  I  do,  very  much. 
But  don't  you  see  we  couldn't  be  hap- 
py with  this  hanging  over  me?  I 
can't  give  myself  to  you  as  I  want 
to,  as  long  as  I  know  Drew  needs  me 
so   badly." 
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"Sweet 
fingertips' 


Cutex  Oily  Polish 
Remover  contains 
no  acetone.  New 
50%  larger  bottle. 


Beaux  gather  like  bees  around  a  honeypot — 
when  nails  are  sweet  with  the  new  Cutex  Lollipop 
or  Butterscotch.  One's  rich,  red  raspberry  . . .  one 
brown-sugary  and  sun-touched.  Every  Cutex 
shade  goes  on  like  a  breeze.  Dries  as  hard  as 
crystal!  Resists  chipping  and  peeling  for  days 
and  days.  \\  ears  amazingly  long.  Stays  lus- 
trous until  you're  ready  for  a  fresh  manicure. 
Cutex  Polish  is  porous  —  lets  moisture  through. 
Cutex  shades  Hatter  your  skin  and  costume 
colors.  The  even  bristles  in  the  Cutex  Polish 
brush  are  securely  set  in  a  shaft — made  in  I  .S.  V. 
— Cutex  is  "All-American""!  Only  10c  in  I  .S.  V. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal.  London 
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N6W  under-artn 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


..• 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dty. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 

vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  ef  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


Arrid  it  the  largest 
telling  deodorant 
...  try  a  jar  today 


ARRID 
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a  jar 


AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Alio  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  |ari) 


SITROUX 

CLEANSING  TISSUES 


softer!  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft 
as  a  kiss  on   the  cheek. 

Stronger  I  As  strong  as  a 
man's  fond  embrace. 
Sitroux  is  made  only 
from  pure  cellulose. 

more  obsorbentl 

They  drink  in  moisture. 
Ideal  for  beauty  care. 
Useful  everywhere. 
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Gil  stood  up.  All  his  jealousy  of 
Drew,  all  his  love  for  Helen,  all  his 
despair  and  hope,  his  fears  and  long- 
ings, swept  up  inside  him  into  a  tight 
knot.  He  walked  across  to  the  win- 
dow, trying  to  keep  from  Helen  what 
he  felt.  But  when  he  spoke,  his  trem- 
bling, low-pitched  voice  betrayed  the 
depth  of  his  feeling.  "Drew  Sinclair! 
Drew  Sinclair!"  he  said.  "The  man 
will  hold  onto  you,  and  sap  your 
strength,  live  on  your  will  and  kind- 
ness, until  he's  sucked  you  dry.  He's 
never  given  you  anything,  Helen.  He's 
taken — taken — taken!  Every  minute 
you  were  together  he  was  like  a  hu- 
man leech.  And  now — -when  we  want 
to  be  married — when  we  love  each 
other,  and  must  have  each  other,  he 
keeps  you  locked  up  tight  in  that 
stony,  selfish  head  of  his!" 

"Gil,"  Helen  protested,  awed  by  the 
strength  of  his  anger.  "It'll  only  be 
for  a  little  while — until  Drew  gets 
better,  and  I  can  tell  him,  or  until — " 

MO,"  he  said.  "Don't  say  it.  He  won't 
■  ^  die.  He'll  live  on  for  years  and 
years,  until  we're  too  old  to  have 
the  romance  people  should  have.  He 
won't  die  and  he  won't  get  well.  He's 
half  a  man  now  and  he'll  be  less  a  man 
as  time  goes  on.  I've  seen  these  things 
before,  and  I've  talked  to  doctors 
about  Drew.    He  won't  get  well." 

Helen  rose  wearily,  broken.  "I'm 
sorry,  Gil.  If  I  could  will  things,  I'd 
will  Drew's  getting  well,  freeing  me. 
But  I  can't." 

At  the  sight  of  her  tired,  discour- 
aged droop,  the  wan  face,  the  clouded 
eyes,  Gil's  anger  and  resentment  left 
him  at  once.  "Wait,"  he  said.  "I'm 
sorry,  Helen.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't 
have  said  those  things."  He  made  her 
sit  down  again,  and  he  put  his  arm 
around  her  shoulders  and  drew  her 
head  down  so  it  rested  against  his 
cheek.  Helen  sank  down,  almost  hap- 
py for  a  moment  in  his  tender 
strength. 

"I  know  it's  harder  for  you  than  it  is 
for  me,"  he  went  on.  "Forgive  me, 
darling.  It  was  only  because  I  love 
you  so  much  that  I  talked  like  that." 

"I  knew  you'd  see  it,"  Helen  said, 
and  in  her  heart  she  was  quietly 
thankful  for  the  warm  understanding 
he  gave  her.  "And — and  I  wouldn't 
love  you  so  much  if  you  weren't  strong 
and  sure  inside  yourself."  She  sat  up 
suddenly.  "I  know  I'm  right.  You 
see,  darling,  you  need  me  too,  but 
you  won't  break  up  if  we  can't  be 
married  right  away.  And  Drew — well 
I'm  the  only  thing  Drew  has  left.  He 
has  no  strength,  and  so  little  will,  and 
nothing  to  live  for  except  me." 

"Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,"  Gil  said 
half-humorously,  "that  it  might  be 
wrong  to  penalize  a  man  because  he's 
strong  enough  to  take  it?" 

Helen  too  was  able  to  smile.  Just 
being  with  Gil,  talking  to  him,  listen- 
ing to  his  balanced,  sane  ideas,  his  fine 
understanding,  had  given  her  the 
strength  to  continue.  "Come,"  she 
said.  "I'll  drive  you  home.  You  can 
send  someone  for  your  car  later." 


The  sweet  California  twilight  set- 
tled in  on  them  as  they  drove  into  the 
valley.  For  a  long  time  they  drove  in 
silence  before  Gil  said,  "I  won't  be 
able  to  see  you  very  often,  Helen." 

Yet  even  now  Helen  hadn't  fully 
grasped  the  significance  of  this  day. 
She  was  so  tired.  Drained.  Was  it 
only  that  morning  she  had  left  for 
a  last  visit  to  Drew,  happy  in  the  se- 
cure knowledge  of  Gil's  love  and 
strength?  It  seemed  that  a  million 
years  had  gone  by — that  all  those 
things  had  happened  to  another  per- 
son. She  had  been  confident,  con- 
tented. Before  her  stretched  the 
prospect  of  long,  sunfilled,  happy 
years  with  Gil.  She  had  dreamed 
and  planned  about  a  family  of  her 
own,  built  castles  high  in  the  air, 
imagined  herself  inhabiting  a  rosy 
future. 

After  she  dropped  Gil  at  his  home, 
there  came  to  her  startlingly,  appal- 
lingly, an  insight  into  what  the  day 
had  brought.  Now  she  was  alone. 
Nobody  could  fight  her  battles,  share 
her  life;  because  that  life  she  had 
dedicated  to  helping  Drew  get  well. 
And  what  if  Gil  were  right?  Suppose 
Drew  never  got  well!  Helen  saw  her- 
self going  on,  year  after  year,  giving 
all  her  loyalty  and  help  to  Drew  and 
having  him  spurn  her  offering  and 
waste  it. 

Already  her  weekends  were  dedi- 
cated to  this  crusade.  Those  few  pre- 
cious hours  of  freedom  must  now  be 
spent  in  visiting  Santa  Barbara.  How 
she  hated  that  familiar  road! 

And  the  shop!  Was  it  failing?  And 
her  job?  Would  she  be  forced  to  give 
it  up? 

The  next  weeks  were  not  easy  ones 
for  Helen.  Mr.  Anderson  wanted 
dates  again.  And  Gil  was  not  nearby 
the  way  he  had  been.  Often  Helen 
wanted  to  call  him,  but  their  brief 
moments  now  were  so  painful,  over- 
wrought. Gil  came  to  see  her  as 
much  as  he  could,  but  it  wasn't  as  it 
had  been.  Their  greetings  were  awk- 
ward and  stiff,  and  their  times  to- 
gether became  something  like  delib- 
erate torture.  They  stayed  apart 
more  and  more. 

I F  only,  Helen  thought,  there  were 
'  one  small  corner  of  security.  But 
there  wasn't.  Even  the  dress  shop 
did  less  business  despite  all  Helen's 
efforts. 

Then,  as  though  one  thing  more 
were  needed  to  impress  upon  Helen 
the  enormity  of  her  undertaking, 
Jonathan  Hayward,  Drew's  lawyer, 
called  one  day  and  asked  her  to  stop 
at  his  office. 

Jonathan  was  an  old  friend,  and 
Helen  greeted  him  in  his  office,  later 
that  afternoon,  with  affection  and  un- 
derstanding. "It's  a  pleasure,"  he 
said,  "to  have  to  transact  business 
with  anyone  who  looks  as  nice  as  you 
do,  Helen." 

"That's  a  nice  thing  to  say,"  Helen 
smiled.  "There's  a  touch  of  the  con- 
tinental  in   you,    Jonathan." 

"No,"  he  said.  "Any  man  would  rise 
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to  it  when  you  come  in." 

Drew's  affairs  were  hopelessly 
muddled.  Jonathan  went  over  them 
from  beginning  to  end  for  her,  pa- 
tiently explaining  one  set  of  figures 
after  another,  trying  to  make  his 
meaning  clear. 

"But  how  can  it  be?"  Helen  asked 
desperately.    "Drew  was  a  rich  man." 

"Yes,"  Jonathan  said  gravely.  "He 
made  a  lot  of  money,  Helen,  and  he 
spent  it  fast  too.  Of  course,  three 
years  ago,  when  Sentinel  crashed,  he 
lost  all  he'd  accumulated.  Then  he 
got  the  job  of  producer,  after  the  re- 
organization. He  was  to  have  stock 
in  the  company  but  its  earnings  since 
then  haven't  justified  the  payment  of 
any  bonuses  to  him.  All  he  had  was 
his  big  salary.  Of  course  that  was 
large,  but  he  spent  most  of  it  as  he 
went  along." 

Helen  thought  of  the  huge  solitaire 
he  had  given  her  as  an  engagement 
ring,  now  lying  in  her  safe  deposit 
box.  "His  account  with  the  jeweler, 
is  that  paid?"  she  asked  slowly. 

"No,"  Jonathan  admitted.  "It's  not, 
Helen.  You're  thinking  of  your  ring?" 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "I'll  return  it  to 
them  at  once.  That  will  clean  up  one 
item." 

"I'm  afraid  that  will  be  necessary, 
Helen,"  Jonathan  said  ruefully.  "I 
was  trying  to  get  up  courage  to  ask 
you  about  it." 

OF  course  I  will,"  Helen  said  firm- 
ly. "I  know  Drew  would  want  me 
to  keep  it,  but  under  these  circum- 
stances— " 

"That's  a  load  off  my  mind,"  Jona- 
than declared.  "Now  with  that  item 
disposed  of — let's  see.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  can 
pay  all  outstanding  accounts,  and 
leave  Drew  with  about  two  thousand 
in  cash.    That's  all." 

"Two  thousand!"  Helen  echoed. 
Her  mind  flew  to  the  expensive  sani- 
tarium at  Santa  Barbara.  "Why,  that 
won't  pay  his  expenses  for  even  three 
months." 

"I  know,"  Jonathan  said.  "He'll 
have  to  be  taken  to  a  cheaper  place — 
maybe  even  to  a  state  institution." 

"I  won't  have  it,"  Helen  said  swift- 
ly.  "Does  Drew  know  all  this?" 

"No,  he  knows  nothing  of  it." 

"Then  he  mustn't  know!"  Helen  de- 
clared. "I  can  take  care  of  all  his  bills. 
I  want  to." 

Jonathan  protested. 

Helen  was  firm.  "Have  the  bills 
sent  to  you,  Jonathan,  and  I'll  draw 
a  check  to  you  every  month  to  cover 
them."  She  insisted  and  in  the  end 
Jonathan  agreed  to  do  as  she  wished. 

"Drew  must  get  well!"  Helen  said. 
"And  if  he  knew  the  condition  of  his 
finances  it  would  only  add  one  more 
burden — and  one  more  burden  he 
can't  stand.  He  must  get  well,  Jona- 
than!" As  she  said  it,  Helen  remem- 
bered her  reasons  for  wanting  him  to 
get  well,  and  for  a  moment,  a  shadow 
crossed  her  face. 

Jonathan  took  her  to  the  door  then, 
and  somehow  Helen  felt  that  she  had 
his  sympathy  and  understanding.  He 
put  a  big  arm  around  her  shoulders 
and  gave  her  a  brotherly  hug. 

But  it  didn't  help.  Nothing  helped. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  more  insistent 
every  day.  The  shop  did  steadily 
worse.  Now  she  had  shouldered  an 
enormous  burden  of  additional  ex- 
penses. She  must  keep  her  studio 
job!  She  must  increase  the  earnings 
of  the  shop!     But  how? 

Helen  drove  out  to  Trenthony  ner- 
vously, going  faster  than  she  realized, 
so  that  when  the  car  swung  up  be- 
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THE  STARTLING  NEW  LIPSTICK  SHADE 

Clear  and  brilliant,  Tangee  red-red  is,  we  believe,  the  most  outstand- 
ing make-up  development  of  the  past  20  years. 
This  breath-taking  shade,  keyed  to  the  season's  fresh  fashion  colors, 
accents  the  loveliness  of  your  lips  and  the  whiteness  of  your  teeth. 
Tangee  red-red  goes  on  smoothly  and  stays  smooth  for  hours.  And  the 
famous  cream  base  helps  to  prevent  chapping  and  that  dry,  "drawn" 
feeling.  Ask  for  red-red  ...  its  matching  rouge  and  your  own  shade  of 
Tangee  Face  Powder. 


Another  Tangee  lipstick —theatrical  RED  ...  a  bright  and  vivid  shade 
with  the  same  famous  Tangee  cream  base.  Matching  rouge,  of  course. 
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MudtYOU 


FOREGO  SWIMMING 

and 
i     SUMMER  SPORTS 


PSORIASIS 


Under  no  circumstances  say  "yes"  to  that  ques- 
tion until  you  have  tried  SIROIL,.  SIROIL,  may 
change  the  entire  picture  for  you.  SIROIL,  tends 
to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis  which 
are  external  in  character  and  located  on  outer 
layer  of  skin.  Think  of  what  this  would  mean  to 
you  all  this  entire  summer.  If  or  when  your 
psoriasis  lesions  recur,  light  applications 
of  SIROIL,  will  help  keeri  them  under  control. 
Applied  externally,  SIROIL,  does  not  stain  cloth- 
ing or  bed  linen  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any  way 
with  your  daily  routine.  Offered  to  you  on  a  two- 
weeks'   satisfaction  -  or  -  money  -  refunded  -  basis. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
DRUG    STORES 


SIROIL 


Write  for  interesting  booklet  on  psoriasis  direct  to  — 

Si  roil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-14,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Siroil  Laboratories  of  Canada,  ltd..  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet  on  PSORIASIS 

Name — - 


Address. 
City 


_State_ 


Sell  50  Personal  < 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Others  Low  as  60  for  $1 

Take  orders  for  new  name-imprinted 
Christmas  Cards.  Lowest  prices  ever 
offered  1   Big  selection  includes    Re- 
ligious. Humorous,  Business  Christ- 
mas Cards,  with  sender's  name. 
Liberal  cash  profits  for  you. 


M0WgD 


*■*•& 


*  '*> 


^-  \j*   FREE  Samples 

Show  to  friends  and  others.  Earn 
money  easily.  Also  Christmas  Card 
Assortments  to  sell  at  50c  and  $1. 
Send  for  big  FREE  Outfit  today. 
General  Card  Co. ,  400  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  P-803,  Chicago,  III. 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  thif  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVAtON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALON^ 

At  itoret  which  tell  toilet  goodt_ 

25c 

tor  5  rint« 

10c 

for  2  rinict 
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tween  the  rows  of  boxwoods  it  came 
almost  as  a  shock  to  her.  She  ran  to 
the  house  and  pulled  open  the  door 
with  the  haste  born  of  desperation. 

Inside  Helen  looked  about  her  at 
the  quiet  walls,  the  comfortable  chairs, 
the  tables  covered  with  the  after- 
noon's newspapers,  magazines,  ash- 
trays— all  the  familiar  and  dear  para- 
phernalia of  living.  Suddenly  these 
things  took  on  a  new  significance. 
Helen  realized  how  much  it  would 
mean  to  her  to  lose  these  things — how 
much  a  part  of  her  life  this  security 
had  come  to  be. 

And  yet — perhaps  she  was  about  to 
lose  them. 

DOWN  the  road,  in  his  own  house, 
Gil  Whitney  moved  restlessly  from 
room  to  room.  His  dinner  was  being 
cooked  in  the  kitchen,  but  even  the 
aroma  of  a  fine  steak  failed  to  awaken 
his  appetite.  In  the  living  room  the 
pair  of  vases  given  to  him  by  Helen 
brought  memories  of  her.  In  the  li- 
brary, the  drapes  she  had  been  doubt- 
ful about  made  him  think  of  her.  In 
the  hall,  the  table,  the  lighting  ar- 
rangements, the  rug  reminded  him  of 
the  fun  they  had  had  together  when 
they  were  so  busy  with  schemes  and 
plans  for  decorating. 

A  sentence  of  Helen's  seemed  still 
to  hang  on  the  air.  She  had  been 
saying  goodbye  one  afternoon,  just 
after  he  moved  in.  He  tried  clumsily 
to  thank  her.  "Why,  it's  no  trouble," 
she  said.  "It's  fun — almost  like  deco- 
rating a  house  of  my  own." 

"A  house  of  my  own!'-  The  words 
still  echoed.  To  Gil  they  had  been 
sweet  and  rich  with  promise.  If  she 
had  never  said  them,  he  might  never 
have  proposed. 

And  in  her  house,  Helen  thought  of 
Gil.  For  a  moment  she  wanted  to  go 
to  him.  Then  she  thought  of  what 
he  had  said — that  he  couldn't  bear  to 
see  her  often  and  not  make  love  to 
her — and  she  resolved  to  stay  away. 

But  she  couldn't  stay  away  from 
Mr.  Anderson.  This  time  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
"The  Screen  Actors'  Guild  is  having 
a  banquet  next  Thursday,"  he  said. 
"Will  you  go?" 

Helen  couldn't  refuse.  "Why,  yes, 
I'd  love  to,"  she  said,  wishing  she 
were  an  actress  and  could  make  her 
voice  properly  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Anderson  came  to  call  for  her 
Thursday  night  at  Trenthony  Ranch. 

When  she  came  downstairs,  he 
was  waiting.  "Hello,  Helen,"  he  said 
cordially.  "Mighty  nice  to  see  you 
away  from  the  lot.  Charming  place 
you  have  here." 

"I'm  so  glad  you  like  it,  Mr.  Ander- 
son," Helen  murmured. 

"Oh  come  now,  Andy  is  what  my 
friends  call  me." 

"All  right — Andy,"  Helen  said.  She 
tried  to  make  it  sound  friendly. 

As  they  left,  Agatha  looked  doubt- 
fully at  Helen.  Helen  gave  her  a 
smile  and  a  reassuring  pat.  It  was 
more  than  she  felt.  But  to  her  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Anderson  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  all  evening.  Never  a  ges- 
ture or  a  word  was  objectionable.  She 
even  got  used  to  the  idea  of  calling 
him  Andy.  She  actually  had  a  good 
time. 

The  next  day  he  was  on  the  tele- 
phone bright  and  early.  "Wanted  to 
see  how  you  liked  the  evening,"  he 
said.  "Now  that  you  can  look  at  it  in 
the  cold  light  of  morning." 

"Oh  I  had  a  fine  time,"  Helen  an- 
swered truthfully.  "I  never  laughed 
so  much  in  my  life.     Those  actors — !" 


"Then  we  can  do  it  again?"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  Helen  answered. 

"Promise?" 

"Yes." 

Still  she  never  grew  to  like  him, 
although  she  went  out  with  him  again 
the  next  week.  Only  his  position  at 
the  studio,  and  the  imminent  renewal 
of  her  contract  induced  her  to  go  out 
with  him  at  all. 

On  the  weekend  Helen  went  again 
to  see  Drew.  This  time  he  knew  her 
at  once  when  she  arrived.  "I've  been 
waiting  for  you  all  afternoon,  dar- 
ling," he  said.  "Did  you  have  a  nice 
drive  up?" 

"Lovely,"  she  answered. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  talked. 
Drew  seemed  to  be  his  old  self  again. 
Helen  enjoyed  the  play  of  his  mind, 
the  quick  flash  of  intuition,  the  rich- 
ness of  him  as  a  person.  Then,  sud- 
denly before  her  eyes,  he  disintegrated 
into  the  simple  child,  playing  at  being 
all  the  things  Drew  used  to  be. 

Helen  couldn't  stand  it.  She  stayed 
for  a  few  minutes,  trying  to  bring  him 
back.  Then  when  Dr.  Spear  told  her 
it  would  probably  last  for  hours,  she 
left  and  drove  reluctantly  back  to  Los 
Angeles.  Somehow  she  couldn't  stand 
the  strain  any  longer. 

That  Monday  Mr.  Anderson  called 
her  as  usual.  "Can  you  come  into 
my  office,  Mrs.  Trent?"  he  said.  "It's 
about  the  renewal  of  your  contract." 

In  his  office  he  sat  behind  a  big  pile 
of  papers  and  looked  owlishly  at 
Helen.  "You  know,"  he  said,  "the  pol- 
icy of  the  studio  is,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  to  cut  down  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  fact  your  contract  was  the 
subject  of  an  exchange  of  telegrams 
just  yesterday,  Helen." 

"Yes?"  Helen  said,  trying  not  to 
betray  her  anxiety. 

"And  frankly,  Helen,  the  directors 
feel  your  contract  should  not  be  re- 
newed. At  least  not  at  the  present 
figure." 

I  DON'T  think  I'd  consider  less," 
'  Helen  said.  She  tried  to  sound  firm 
about  it. 

Mr.  Anderson  shrugged.  "If  that's 
the  way  you  want  it — " 

"No,"  Helen  said.  "That's  not  the 
way  I  want  it,  of  course.  I've  always 
been  happy  here  at  Monarch,  and  I'd 
like  to  stay.  But  there  are  other 
studios  in  Hollywood,  and  I  think  I've 
built  up  a  reputation  that  will  get  me 
in  any  of  them." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Not  today, 
Helen.  The  war  has  upset  the  foreign 
market  so  there's  no  money  in  any 
studio  in  Hollywood  to  take  on  new 
people.     They're  all  cutting  down." 

Helen  knew  this  was  true.  "Under 
what  terms  will  you  renew?"  she 
asked. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Anderson  got  up  and 
came  around  to  where  she  was  sitting. 
"Maybe  it  won't  be  necessary  to  cut 
down,  Helen.  You  know  I  have  a  good 
bit  of  influence  around  here.  I'm  sure 
I  could — " 

He  stood  just  above  her,  and  Helen 
was  distressingly  conscious  of  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder.  "But  of  course,  you 
know  turn  about  is  fair  play." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Helen  de- 
manded. 

His  tone  was  oily.  "Oh  just  being 
nice  to  me,  and  going  around  with 
me."  He  pulled  Helen  to  her  feet, 
and  tried  to  put  his  arms  around  her. 
She  saw  only  his  fat  neck  and  thick 
arms,  and  the  great,  bristling  eye- 
brows. 

"Don't,"  she  commanded,  trying  to 
push     him     away.     "Mr.     Anderson! 
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Please!"  She  felt  foolish  and  awk- 
ward, fighting  off  a  grown  man  almost 
old  enough  to  be  her  father.  The 
whole  scene  had  the  flavor  of  a  third- 
rate  melodrama.  It  was  all  Helen 
could  do  to  keep  from  laughing  hys- 
terically. Yet  she  couldn't  stop  trying 
to  push  him  away,  and  he  kept  on 
trying  to  put  his  huge,  lumbering 
arms  around  her.  For  a  moment  she 
had  the  feeling  that  this  instant  would 
be  prolonged  forever. 

Finally  Mr.  Anderson  stepped  back. 
His  heavy  face  wore  a  dark  frown. 
"All  right,"  he  breathed.  "If  that's 
the  way  you  want  it.  .  .  ." 

Helen  walked  to  the  door  and 
opened  it  quickly.  "I'll  fulfill  my  con- 
tract," she  said.  "But  I.  don't  want 
the  option  taken  up."  That  was  all 
she  said. 

Out  in  the  sunlight  again,  walking 
across  the  lot  to  the  wardrobe  depart- 
ment, where  her  office  was,  Helen 
began  to  laugh.  At  first  it  was  mirth, 
then  it  became  heartier  until  it  grew 
to  a  hysterical  giggling. 

The  people  she  passed  looked  at  her 
curiously,  wondering  if  she  were  an 
actress  with  an  attack  of  tempera- 
ment, or  just  a  visitor  trying  to  attract 
attention.  Luckily,  on  a  movie  lot, 
strange  things  are  taken  for  granted. 
Helen  walked  among  the  people, 
laughing  and  crying,  yet  no  one  raised 
a  hand  to  help  her.  Underneath,  she 
felt  already  like  an  outcast. 

AND  it  was  true.  The  following 
**  week  her  option  was  not  taken  up. 
Instead  she  had  a  politely  worded, 
cold  note  from  Mr.  Anderson,  saying 
that  for  "reasons  of  economy,  and  so 
forth—" 

On  her  last  day  Helen  went  home  a 
little  stunned.  Trenthony  seemed  to 
her  the  loveliest,  most  desirable  place 
to  live  in  the  whole  world,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  unattainable.  She 
walked  up  to  the  door,  and  had  the 
odd  sensation  that  she  had  never 
lived  here,  only  dreamed  of  it,  and 
hoped.  Because  now  she  couldn't  hope 
to  hold  it  much  longer.  If  only  Helen 
Trent  Inc. — 

In  the  morning  she  went  to  the  shop 
early.  Only  Verlaine  Lafferty  was 
there  before  her.  If  she  hadn't  felt  so 
hopeless,  Helen  would  have  enjoyed 
taking  up  the  shop  again.  If  only  she 
hadn't  hired  Herbert  Tracy.  Herbert 
Tracy!  "Do  you  remember  him,  Ver- 
laine?" Helen  asked. 

"Remember  him!"  Verlaine  said. 
"I'd  like  to  settle  his  hash!" 

Helen  laughed.  Verlaine  had  greet- 
ed her  at  the  door  of  the  shop  with 
her  fine  Irish  warmth.  She  conducted 
Helen  into  the  tastefully  appointed 
office  as  though  she  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility.  As  always  Helen 
was  touched  by  her  generosity  and 
good  feeling,  and  amused  at  her  at- 
tempts to  improve  on  the  King's  Eng- 
lish. 

"Yes,"  Helen  said.  "I  still  don't 
know  who  was  behind  that  attempt  to 
wreck  the  shop.  Why  would  he  do  it, 
Verlaine?  Herbert  Tracy  had  nothing 
against  me.  I'm  sure  someone  was 
paying  him.    But  who?" 

"Search  me,"  Verlaine  said.  "That 
trick  of  calling  up  all  your  best  cus- 
tomers and  dunning  them  for  money! 
It's  enough  to  turn  a  person's  stomach. 
And  that  fire!  You  can't  tell  me  he 
didn't  start  that — or  hire  someone  to 
do  it  for  him." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  Helen  said. 
"But — that's  all  water  under  the 
bridge,  Verlaine.  What  I've  got  to  do 
now  is  make  this  shop  pay,  and  make 
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prefer  the  flavor  of  Beech-Nut  Gum 


100  out  of  151  Lifeguards,  who 
were  interviewed  in  a  recent 
coast -to -coast  test,  reported 
that  they  preferred  the  deli- 
cious peppermint  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  Gum. 

An  independent  fact-finding 
organization  made  the  tests. 
Various  brands  of  chewing  gum 
of  the  same  flavor  were  bought 
in  local  stores  and  identifying 
wrappers  were  removed.  Each 
Lifeguard  was  given  two 


different  brands  (Beech-Nut 
and  one  other,  both  unidenti- 
fied) and  was  asked  to  report 
which  stick  he  preferred.  3 
out  of  5  Lifeguards  said  that 
they  preferred  the  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  to  that  of  the  other 
brands. 

Find  out  for  yourself  how 
delightful  chewing  gum  can 
be.  Get  a  package  of  Beech-Nut 
Gum.  The  chances  are  you'll 
prefer  it,  too. 


m 


You,  too,  will  sing  the 
proises  of  Beech-Nut 
BEECHIES  —  those 
tempting  squares  of 
candy  -coated  gum. 
Peppermint,  Spearmint, 
Pepsin  and  Cinnamon. 


The  yellow  package 
with  the  red  oval  .  .  . 


Beech-Nut  Gum 

. . .  with  the  preferred  flavor 
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I've  becomei^^ 
sensible  about     ' 


When  it's  time  for  functional  periodic  pain, 
try  Midol  to  keep  comfortable  while  keeping 
active.  Among  thousands  of  women  recently 
interviewed,  more  reported  using  Midol  for 
this  purpose  than  all  other  preparations 
combined.  And  96%  of  these  Midol  users 
said  they  found  Midol  effective! 

Midol,  free  from  opiates,  contains  one 
ingredient  frequently  prescribed  by  many 
doctors  for  headache  and  muscular  pain. 
Another  exclusive  ingredient  increases  re- 
lief by  reducing  spasmodic  pain.  If  you 
have  no  organic  disorder  calling  for  special 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol  should 
help  you.  All  drugstores.  Large  size,  40^; 
small  size,  20(£.  Trial  package  sent  free. 


GENERAL  DRUG  COMPANY,  Dept.B-841, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  free,  in  -plain  wrajrper,  trial  vackaoe  of  Midol. 
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I      Name_ 
I      Street. 


|      City .State. 


L I  ST  EN  -  Here's  Easy  Way  to 

MAKE  MONEY 


SELL   CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

Take  easy  orders  for  Personal   Christmas  Cards  with 


60  for  $1.  Also  season's  finest  21-card$l 
ent.  You  make  60c.  Nine  other  assta.- 
Satin-Glo,  Religious,  Gift  Wrappings,  etc.  Do 
Laxe  line  Personal  Cards.  Start 
Also   special    money-  raising    plan    for  clubs, 
church    groups,    etc.    Get    FREE    SAMPLES. 
WtTMORE  &  SUGDEN.Inc.Dept.  58 
749  Monroe  Avenue*  Rochester.  New  York 


STERLING  SILVER  BLOCKS 

INLAID  AT  POINTS  OF  WEAR 

GIVE  LIFETIME  BEAUTY  TO 

THIS  FINE  SILVERPLATE 


it  pay  well!  My  expenses  have  gone 
up  so  I  simply  must  have  the  income. 
Now,  how  do  we  go  about  it?  Have 
you  any  ideas?" 

"Indeed  I  have,  Helen  dear,  and  I've 
been  waiting  these  last  two  months 
to  get  a  chance  to  tell  'em  to  you.  If 
you  hadn't  been  so  busy  and  bothered, 
what  with — " 

"Yes  I  know,"  Helen  interrupted 
quickly.  "But  now  I've  got  all  the 
time  in  the  world  to  give  to  the  shop. 
What's  your  idea?" 

"There's  three  of  'em,  really,"  Ver- 
laine  said.  "First  off,  Helen,  there's  no 
one  in  Hollywood,  or  California  either, 
for  that  matter,  who  can  get  the  per- 
sonality into  a  dress  the  way  you  can. 
Now  if  you'll  just  sit  down  at  your 
drawing  board  for  a  solid  week,  and 
stay  right  there  without  budging,  why 
then  we'll  really  have  somethin'  to 
sell." 

VOU'RE  right!"  Helen  declared.  "I 
'  always  had  good  ideas,  Verlaine." 
She  began  to  think  of  that  day  last 
year  when  the  shop  was  opened  and 
her  excitement.  Then  it  had  been 
really  a  place  for  her  to  dispose  of 
extra  costume  ideas — the  ones  the 
studio  couldn't  use — a  sort  of  by- 
product of  her  energy  and  ability  and 
imagination.  "And  I'll  have  ideas 
again,"  she  said.  "I'll  glue  myself  to 
a  drawing  board  and  stay  there  until 
— until  I  get  it  again.  We'll  have  a 
spring  collection  that'll  be  the  biggest 
thing  in  Hollywood!" 

"That's  the  stuff,  Helen  baby!"  Ver- 
laine almost  cheered.  Her  honest  Irish 
heart  had  been  upset  by  Helen's  indif- 
ference toward  the  shop,  and  hurt  by 
vague  foreshadowings  of  the  shop's 
failure.  "We'll  get  the  collection  all 
built  up,  and  hold  it  in  reserve,  but 
first  we've  got  to  have  about  three 
new  models — real  exclusive  stuff — 
make  up  only  ten  of  each  and  let  it 
be  known  that  Helen  Trent,  Inc.  will 
sell  no  more  than  ten." 

"Why  do  you  want  that,  Verlaine?" 
"Well,"  Verlaine  seemed  afraid  to 
speak  at  first,  then  she  blurted  it  out. 
"There's  been  talk,  darlin',  that  you're 
not  designing  dresses  any  more. 
Course  I  know  better,  but  we  got  to 
get  that  impression  out  o'  the  mind  o' 
the  public." 

"You're  right,"  Helen  said.  Ver- 
laine's  deep  loyalty  touched  her  to 
the  quick.  "I'm  going  up  to  my  work- 
room right  now.  Don't  let  anyone 
disturb  me  until  one  o'clock.  I'll  give 
you  three  designs  by  tomorrow  night. 
It  was  good  to  get  back  in  harness. 
Studio  work  was  all  right,  but  too 
extreme.  The  gowns  for  movie  hero- 
ines were  scarcely  practical  modes 
for  the  ordinary  woman.  And  here, 
Helen  thought,  designing  dresses  for 
an  ordinary  woman  to  wear — some- 
thing she  could  use  to  charm  her  hus- 
band, or  delight  her  fiance — this  is 
where  I  belong. 

All  day  she  worked  away  in  the 
small  room  with  the  big  drawing 
board.  For  the  time — while  she 
worked — she  forgot  about  everything 
else.  Drew  and  his  sick  mind  receded 
into  the  background.  Gil  became  no 
more  than  a  shadow — 

But  Gil  had  gotten  up  early  that 
morning  too,  because  he  couldn't 
sleep.  When  he  looked  in  the  mirror 
there  were  deep,  unaccustomed  circles 
under  his  eyes.  He  ate  breakfast 
hastily  and  drove  very  fast  to  his 
office.  Passing  Trenthony  he  forced 
himself  not  to  look  for  signs  of  Helen. 
All  the  same,  the  boxwoods  along  the 
road,  the  ones  he  had  brought  so  care- 
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fully  from  South  Carolina,  intending 
them  to  be  a  reminder  to  Helen  of 
himself,  served  now  as  a  reminder 
to  him  of  Helen. 

All  day  in  his  offices  he  tried  to 
chain  his  mind  down  to  briefs  and  con- 
tracts. It  was  no  good.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  he  left  and  took 
himself  for  a  long  drive,  trying  to 
drive  away  the  fear  that  beset  him — 
the  simple  fear  that  he  would  lose 
Helen. 

He  could  stand  it,  he  knew  that.  He 
wouldn't  take  to  drink  or  go  chasing 
after  other  women.  But  he  could  also 
see  what  a  void  would  be  left.  After 
Paula  died,  leaving  him  a  widower  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five — died  on  their 
honeymoon,  after  three  weeks  of  a 
vaulting  happiness — he  had  felt  that 
no  woman  could  ever  again  reach  his 
heart.  Then  Helen  had  come  to  his 
office,  in  trouble. 

She  had  poured  out  her  story  for 
him  then,  and  he  could  still  hear 
every  word  she  spoke.  An  impostor 
had  claimed  that  Helen's  child,  born 
during  her  first  marriage,  years  ago, 
and  dying  in  childbirth,  still  lived. 
That  Helen  had  paid  her  to  keep  the 
child  quiet  in  a  Chicago  boarding 
house.  And  he  remembered  that  later, 
after  he  had  discovered  the  fraud  and 
exposed  it,  Helen  had  come  to  him  and 
thanked  him. 

At  first  he  and  Helen  were  only 
friends.  Then  she  had  seen,  woman- 
like, the  great  emptiness  in  his  life 
that  he  didn't  know  existed.  She  it 
was  who  had  persuaded  him  to  buy 
the  house  down  the  road  from  Tren- 
thony, and  she  had  offered  to  help  him 
fix  it  up.  From  that  time  on  she  had 
grown  in  his  heart  slowly  and  surely 
as  a  rare  and  beautiful  flower  will 
grow  on  barren  ground  and  bring  it 
life  and  warmth  and  love. 

And  now,  would  he  lose  her? 

CVERY  mile  he  drove  brought  him 
L  closer  to  a  decision.  Finally,  when 
he  turned  the  big  car  down  the  canyon 
where  Trenthony  lay,  the  sun  was 
down,  and  the  new  moon  barely  pene- 
trated the  big  trees.  He  had  made 
the  decision.    He  must  see  Helen. 

But  Trenthony  was  dark!  Not  a 
light  showed  in  the  many  windows. 
Gil  drove  on  by,  doubtfully,  because 
he  knew  that  Helen  and  Agatha  some- 
times sat  in  the  dark  on  the  big,  cov- 
ered terrace.  Then  on  an  impulse  he 
turned  around  and  drove  up  into  the 
driveway.  Above  his  head  the  stately 
palm  tree  at  the  side  of  the  house 
rustled  and  nodded  in  the  light  breeze. 
He  whistled.  The  house  gave  back 
no  answer.  Gil  started  the  engine, 
and  just  as  he  did  so,  the  lights  of 
a  car  swung  up  behind  him  and  came 
to  a  stop. 

"Gil!"  Helen  called  wearily.  She 
stepped  out  of  the  car,  and  in  an  in- 
stant she  was  in  Gil's  arms.  After 
the  long  hard  day  it  was  like  coming 
home  to  a  safe  harbor. 

"Darling!"  he  whispered,  holding 
her  close.  Gil  felt  the  coolness  of  her 
cheek  after  the  long  drive  out  from 
town,  and  the  tiredness  in  her  that 
made  her  want  to  cling  for  a  moment. 
And  in  that  moment,  for  Gil,  many 
things  came  alive  again.  The  night, 
the  still  stars,  the  freshly  born  moon, 
the  sound  of  the  wind,  became  deeper, 
had  meaning  and  life  again. 

"Go  inside,  darling.  I'll  put  your 
car  away  and  follow  you,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you  dear,"  Helen  said  ten- 
derly. 

Later,  when  they  sat  out  on  the 
terrace,  close  together  in  the  big  old- 
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fashioned  swing  that  Helen  had  in- 
sisted on  having,  Gil  spoke  seriously, 
as  he  had  intended   to   speak. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  us  for 
days,"  he  said.  "This  afternoon  I 
came  to  a  decision.  .  .  ." 

His  tenseness  forced  the  words  out 
quickly  and  roughened  his  voice  until 
its  harshness  was  grating.  But  Helen 
saw  the  tenderness  in  his  eyes,  soften- 
ing everything  he  said. 

"I  want  you  to  marry  me  right 
away — tonight   or  tomorrow." 

"Gil!"  Helen  gasped.  "We've  been 
all  over  this  before." 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "but  now  it's 
different." 

"Different?"  Helen  repeated. 

"Darling,"  Gil  said,  "you've  got  to 
believe  what  I'm  saying.  If  I  weren't 
sure  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It  is  Drew's 
subconscious  mind  that  is  forcing  him 
to  cling  to  you,  to  tell  you  that  he 
needs  you." 

"Oh  no,  Gil,"  Helen  said.  "That's 
wrong — wrong!  I  know  Drew.  It 
is  only  when  he  is  rational  that  he 
wants  me  with  him." 

"That's  just  the  point,"  Gil  insisted. 
"I  know  Drew  Sinclair  too  and  I  know 
he  desires  your  happiness  as  much  as 
I  do.  Only  he  can't  make  himself  set 
you  free,  because  his  conscience,  his 
whole  moral  structure,  has  been 
ruined  by  his  sick  mind,  by  the  poi- 
sonous workings  of  his  subconscious, 
inventing  reasons  for  holding  on  to 
you." 

CHE  had  to  answer  quickly,  in  the 
J  half  scornful  way  that  would  dis- 
guise the  hunger  in  her  to  let  him  go 
on  talking,  persuading  her  against  her 
judgment. 

"That's  very  fine  reasoning,  Gil,  but 
you  haven't  seen  him  and  heard  him — 
as  I  have.  You  haven't  ever  really 
known  Drew,  seen  what  he  was  like, 
respected  him  for  what  he  was." 

Gil  wanted  to  cry  out  against  the 
injustice  of  Drew's  hold  on  Helen. 
He  wanted  to  take  that  bond  between 
his  hands  and  tear  it  apart. 

"I  know  that  I  love  you  and  that 
letting  Drew  cling  to  you  is  only  doing 
him  harm,"  he  retorted. 

"Gil,"  Helen  said.  "I  want  to  be- 
lieve you,  but  I  can't.  I  can't  forsake 
Drew  now,  not  even  to  marry  you." 
She  stood  up  and  Gil  rose  wearily. 

"Drew  Sinclair  doesn't  need  you, 
Helen,"  he  said.  "You  think  of  your- 
self as  his  last  hope,  the  straw  of 
sanity  his  mind  holds  to.  But  that 
isn't  true.  If  he  didn't  have  you,  he 
would  have  to  find  the  strength  with- 
in himself.  That  is  the  only  way  he 
will  ever  get  better." 

Helen's  eyes,  shimmering  in  the 
moonlight,  were  bright  with  tears.  "If 
you  knew  how  much  I  want  to  marry 
you — to  love  you,  to  be  safe — how 
wonderful  it  would  be  if  you  were 
right.  But  Gil,  when  I  come  to  you, 
I  must  be  free  of  Drew's  claim  on  me." 

Gil  felt  battered,  as  bruised  as  if  the 
woman's  intuition  he  was  fighting 
were  a  solid  wall.  Gradually  he  was 
learning  that  a  woman's  life  is  not 
like  a  man's.  She  accepts  the  dictates 
of  her  'own  heart  and  conscience  as 
immovable  things,  not  subject  to  rea- 
son or  logic  or  any  of  the  sciences. 
For  an  instant,  Gil  caught  himself 
wishing  there  were  a  higher  authority 
to  appeal  to. 

"I  haven't  changed  my  mind,"  he 
whispered,  his  lips  against  her  cheek 
as  though  the  very  tide  of  his  emotion 
could  sweep  away  her  refusal.  "I  still 
want  you  to  marry  me — now." 
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"It    would    be    wonderful," 
sighed. 

"Will  be,"  Gil  urged. 

"No."  Helen  shook  her  head.  "You 
must  give  me  time,  Gil.  Time  to  see, 
time  to  work  this  out  so  I  can  be  sure." 

"But  you've  had  time.  What  of 
these  weeks  when  I've  been  longing 
to  hold  you,  to  have  you  as  my  own?" 

"I  know,"  Helen  said,  "Oh  Gil,  can 
you  wait  a  little  longer?  Until — " 
She  snatched  a  date  at  random  from 
the  future.  "Until  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary?" 

Gil's  face  was  dark  with  protest. 
"But  this  is  only  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber." 

"Just  four  months,"  Helen  pleaded. 

"And  will  you  marry  me  then?" 

"I  will  tell  you  then,"  Helen  said. 

It  was  little  enough,  actually.  Gil 
wondered  why  he  was  accepting  such 
an  intangible  promise,  a  gossamer 
thread  of  hope.  Four  more  months 
to  wait  just  to  learn  whether  she 
would  ever  be  his  bride.  If  only  she 
would  promise  now  definitely  to  mar- 
ry him  at  the  end  of  the 'time  she  set. 
Yet  he  knew  without  asking  that  this 
was  the  most  she  could  give  him. 
Somehow,  when  he  kissed  her  good- 
night, it  was  more  a  kiss  of  farewell. 
He  wondered  if  Helen  too  shared  this 
feeling  of  finality. 

HELEN  plunged  blindly  into  her 
work  at  the  shop,  as  if  it  could 
wipe  out  the  memory  of  that  night 
with  Gil.  The  three  special  gowns  de- 
signed to  prove  to  the  public  that 
Helen  Trent,  Inc.,  still  had  the  benefit 
of  her  imagination  and  ability  were  a 
big  success.  Sightseers  and  visitors  to 
Hollywood  flocked  into  the  shop  to 
take  home  a  Helen  Trent  original. 

But  still  Verlaine  was  not  satisfied. 
"Visitors  are  all  right,"  she  said.  "They 
buy,  sure,  but  they're  not  steady  trade. 
In  a  week  or  a  month  they'll  all  be 
gone,  and  nobody  else  to  take  their 
place.  We  still  need  the  steadies,  like 
we  used  to  have,  to  fall  back  on  when 
they're  gone." 

Helen  agreed.  The  shop  had  shown 
a  profit  for  the  past  month — a  nice 
profit,  and  yet,  when  Drew's  bills 
came  in  from  the  sanitarium  Helen 
wasn't  able  to  meet  them  out  of  her 
income.  She  had  to  dig  into  her  sav- 
ings to  cover  the  bills  and  the  ex- 
penses at  Trenthony,  too. 

October  and  November  were  even 
worse.  The  profit  fell  off  a  little,  de- 
spite all  the  work  Verlaine  and  Helen 
and  the  staff  could  do.  Helen  dug 
still  deeper  into  her  savings,  and  after 
it  was  over,  looking  at  her  bank  book, 
she  knew  a  moment  of  panic.  She 
couldn't  stand  this  constant  drain. 
But,  she  thought,  the  Christmas  sea- 
son is  really  just  starting.  Things 
are  bound  to  pick  up  then. 

Christmas  came  and  went.  The  shop 
did  pick  up,  but  nothing  like  Helen's 
expectations.  On  Christmas  Eve,  after 
the  rush  had  abated,  she  and  Verlaine 
sat  in  the  littered  packing  room,  look- 
ing around  at  the  confusion. 

"Well,"  Verlaine  said.  "It's  all  over 
now  but  the  returns.  The  next  three 
weeks  will  cost  us  money."  Her  frown 
deepened  into  a  look  of  anger.  "If  I 
could  just  get  my  hands  on  that  spal- 
peen, Herbert  Tracy,  I'd  make  his 
ears  ring!" 

In  spite  of  her  tiredness  and  disap- 
pointment, Helen  had  to  smile.  "I'll 
warrant  you  would,  too!"  she  said. 
"While  you  were  at  it,  I'd  say  a  few 
words  to  him  myself." 

"It'll  take  us  a  few  months  to  get 
over    the    bad    reputation    that    be- 
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nighted  rascal  gave  us,"  Verlaine  said. 
"But  don't  you  fret,  Helen,  we  will  get 
over  it,  with  this  new  spring  line." 

Helen  went  home  then,  determined 
not  to  let  business  affect  her  Christ- 
mas. When  she  went  in  the  door,  the 
house  seemed  strangely  quiet.  Helen 
wondered  at  it  briefly,  called  hello  to 
Agatha,  and  getting  no  answer  went 
upstairs  to  take  off  her  hat  and  coat. 

When  she  came  down,  the  hall  was 
ablaze  with  lights.  She  wandered 
curiously  into  the  living  room,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect.  Then  sud- 
denly they  pounced  on  her.  Agatha, 
and  Gil  dressed  in  many  pillows  and 
a  Santa  Claus  suit.  Gil!  He  .was  here 
to  share  Christmas  Eve  with  her. 

Helen's  eyes  misted  over  with  tears. 
Gil  saw,  and  he  led  her  gently  to  a  big 
chair.  "Poor  darling,"  he  said.  "We 
know  how  you  feel.  But  tonight  let's 
all  forget  everything  except  that  this 
is  Christmas  Eve  and  we're  here  to 
have  a  good  time." 

Helen  was  not  soon  to  forget  that 
evening.  They  all  opened  presents 
until  the  big  pile  of  tinseled  packages 
around  the  tree  had  been  exhausted. 
Agatha  got  a  new  electric  blanket  for 
her  bed.  When  Helen  unwrapped  the 
mysterious  package  from  Gil,  she  was 
full  of  wonder.  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
pair  of  marvelous  matched  figurines 
of  antique  Sevres  china,  just  what  she 
wanted  for  the  mantel  in  the  living 
room.  And  Gil  was  not  forgotten. 
Agatha  gave  him  a  set  of  matched 
studs  and  cuff  links,  and  Helen  had 
for  him  a  fine  cigarette  case  and 
lighter  of  exquisitely  wrought  pink 
gold.  "I  wish  it  could  be  more,"  she 
whispered. 

"There's  only  one  thing  more  I 
want,"  he  said,  taking  her  in  his  arms 
in  front  of  Agatha. 

Agatha's  old  eyes  grew  dim  when 
she  saw  the  love  between  them. 

FINALLY,  at  midnight,  when  the 
'  carolers  rode  by  in  cars,  and  the 
bells  rang  the  birth  of  Christ  again, 
they  gathered  around  the  piano.  Helen 
played  and  they  all  sang  carols. 

When  it  ended,  Agatha  insisted  that 
Gil  spend  the  night  in  the  guest  room. 
"You  can't  go  home  to  that  lonely 
house  on  Christmas  Eve,"  she  said. 

In  the  morning,  they  all  felt 
cleansed  and  refreshed.  When  Gil 
finally  left,  he  reminded  Helen  of  her 
promise  three  months  earlier. 

"I  haven't  forgotten,"  she  said, 
wishing  she  could  tell  him  in  some 
way  how  desperately  she  wanted  to 
say  yes  right  then,  how  the  thought  of 
Drew  tortured  and  shackled  her.  Yet 
Drew's  need  for  her  was  as  desperate 
now  as  it  had  ever  been. 

The  New  Year's  season  came  and 
went;  January  went  on  for  one  week, 
for  two,  for  three.  Helen  and  Ver- 
laine worked  early  and  late  to  bring 
the  shop  out  of  its  slump.  "We're 
almost  in  clear  water,"  Verlaine  said. 
"Now  that  the  season  for  them  silly 


female  ladies  to  come  around  and  say 
'I  wonder  if  I  can  return  this'  is  gone." 

Helen  laughed.  Verlaine  could  al- 
ways joke  her  out  of  black  moods. 
And  in  Verlaine,  Helen  found  a  per- 
son who  was  always  and  forever  loyal 
and  sympathetic.  She  was  a  friend 
of  long  standing,  but  every  day,  in 
this  close  companionship,  Helen  found 
new  facets  to  the  rugged,  honest  Irish- 
woman. 

Still,  in  spite  of  everything  they 
could  do,  the  upturn  failed  to  come. 
The  shop  did  better  than  when  Helen 
had  first  taken  hold,  but  so  much 
worse  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. 

Once,  during  that  momentous  Janu- 
ary, Gil  came  over.  He  was  thinner, 
and  Helen  thought  he  looked  much 
older.    Her  heart  went  out  to  him. 

CAN'T  we  forget  all  this,  and  just 
drive  some  place  and  get  mar- 
ried?" Gil  asked  desperately.  "I  make 
enough  money  to  take  care  of  every- 
thing you  feel  you've  got  to  do,  Helen. 
I'd  enjoy  having  Agatha  and  the  ser- 
vants with  us,  and  Drew's  bills  aren't 
so  high  I'd  go  broke  paying  them. 
We'd  still  have  a  comfortable  margin." 

"Oh  Gil,  if  I  only  could!" 

"If  you  won't  marry  me  for  my  looks 
and  brains,  marry  me  for  my  money." 
Gil  said  it  as  a  joke,  but  Helen  knew 
he  more  than  half  meant  it. 

"I  won't,"  she  said  softly.  "I'd  give 
anything  if  I  could.  .  .  .  But  please  Gil, 
it's  been  so  perfect  seeing  you  again. 
Let's  not  spoil  it  by  having  the  old 
argument  all  over  again.  Let  me  just 
be  happy.  For  this  month.  Then  we 
can  talk  again,  and  I  promise  I'll  make 
a  decision." 

"How  is  Drew?"  Gil  asked  evenly. 

Helen  knew  it  hurt  him  to  bring  up 
Drew's  name.  She  could  see  it  in  the 
aloof  turn  of  his  head,  the  feigned 
carelessness. 

"He's  just  the  same."  She  tried  to 
keep  her  voice  even,  to  match  his  pre- 
tended indifference,  but  she  couldn't. 
In  an  instant  she  found  herself  sob- 
bing on  Gil's  sympathetic  shoulder. 
"Besides,"  she  said  through  the  tears. 
"I — I  couldn't  give  you  much  now. 
There's  not  much  left  of  me — " 

"You  can  give  me  beauty,"  Gil  said, 
"and  life.     That's  all  I  ask." 

"No,"  Helen  said,  more  quietly.  "I 
couldn't  give  you  even  those,  now. 
Wait,  dear — please." 

Gil  gave  in.  He  had  to  in  the  face 
of  Helen's  determination.  And  strange- 
ly his  respect  for  her  grew  when  he 
saw  the  deep  will  that  made  her  re- 
fuse him — for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
Drew's. 

January  neared  its  close.  The  four 
months'  grace  Helen  had  asked  for 
were  nearly  gone,  and  she  saw  each 
day  fade  into  the  past  with  a  sense 
of  despair.  For  nothing  had  changed. 
The  dilemma  was  still  unsolved.  Her 
visits  to  Drew  had  not,  apparently, 
brought    about    any    appreciable    im- 
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provement  of  his  condition. 

Financially,  too,  there  had  been  no 
improvement.  The  shop  was  making 
dishearteningly  slow  gains  after  the 
post-holiday  lull,  and  every  studio  in 
Hollywood  turned  deaf  ears  to  her 
overtures. 

On  February  first,  if  Drew  was 
neither  better  nor  worse,  she  had 
promised  either  to  marry  Gil  or  set 
him  free.  Set  him  free!  Those  were 
such  false  words.  How  could  she  ever 
set  him  free? 

THE  time  had  nearly  run  out  when 
she  received,  one  morning,  a  letter 
that  was  like  an  ironic  solution  to  all 
her  problems.  It  was  from  the  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  a  famous  de- 
partment store  in  San  Francisco,  and 
it  offered  her  the  post  of  head  de- 
signer, at  a  salary  which  would  enable 
her  to  take  care  of  all  her  obligations 
— pay  Drew's  fees  at  the  sanitarium, 
keep  Trenthony  and  her  own  shop, 
even  if  the  latter  did  not  do  better. 

Once  such  an  offer  would  have  sent 
her  spirits  soaring.  Now  she  accepted 
it  simply  because  she  knew  nothing 
else  to  do.  She  would  hate  the  lonely 
life  in  San  Francisco.  It  would  be 
tremendously  difficult  to  see  Drew; 
she  could  come  south  only  once  every 
two  or  maybe  three  weeks. 

But  in  the  back  of  her  mind  as  she 
wired  her  acceptance  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  here,  in  a  way,  was  the  an- 
swer she  had  promised  Gil.  It  was 
not  the  answer  he  had  wanted  and 
hoped  to  have.  She  was  taking  herself 
out  of  his  life. 

Aaron  Carter,  the  vice  president 
who  had  written  the  letter,  had  asked 
her  to  be  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday. 
This  was  Saturday  morning. 

Quickly,  before  she  could  weaken 
in  her  determination,  Helen  picked 
up  the  telephone  and  called  Gil's 
office.  But  he  was  not  there.  He  had 
gone  to  Palm  Springs  on  business,  his 
secretary  said,  but  a  long  distance 
call  to  the  hotel  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  stay  brought  her  no  satis- 
faction. Apparently  he  had  changed 
his  plans  and  was  stopping  with 
friends. 

Again  and  again  in  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  she  made  her  hur- 
ried preparations  to  leave,  she  tried  to 
locate  him  without  success.  In  the 
end  she  wrote  a  letter — not  a  satis- 
factory letter,  she  felt  as  she  read  it 
over,  for  there  was  so  little  she  could 
say  in  words. 

In  the  train  she  leaned  back  against 
the  clean  linen  cover  of  her  pullman 
seat,  exhausted,  drained  of  vitality. 
The  days  marched  ahead  of  her  in  a 
sullen,  dark  procession. 

Gil  would  read  her  letter,  and  know 
that  he  had  his  answer.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  even  write  to  her.  She 
could  not  blame  him  if  he  did  not. 

In  San  Francisco  she  plunged  avidly 
into  her  new  work.  That,  at  least,  she 
could  count  on — the  delight  of  seeing 
line  and  fabric  grow  under  her  hands, 
the  satisfaction  of  creating  things  su- 
premely lovely.  She  worked  at  the 
store  from  eight  in  the  morning  until 
six  in  the  afternoon;  then  she  took 
more  work  with  her  to  the  hoJ;el 
where  she  lived.  Late  at  night  she 
might  walk  for  an  hour  along  the 
misty,  steep  streets,  gathering  and 
hoarding  precious  fatigue  as  a  miser 
would  his  gold,  so  that  sleep  would 
come  quickly  when  she  crept  to  bed. 

The  first  week  was  nearly  over 
when  she  came  out  of  her  office  to 
find  Gil  Whitney  waiting  for  her. 

The  sight  of  him,  so  unexpected — 


and  so  disarmingly  welcome — made 
her  speechless  while  he  explained  that 
he  had  been  delayed  in  returning  to 
Hollywood,  had  read  her  letter  and 
decided  to  come  up  to  see  her. 

But  it  was  not  until  they  had  fin- 
ished dinner  that  he  spoke  of  what 
was  on  both  their  minds. 

"I  talked  to  Agatha  before  I  came," 
Gil  said.  "It  isn't  too  much  to  say  she 
gave  me  the  courage  to  come." 

"The  courage?  .  .  ." 

"Agatha  understands  you  rather 
well,  Helen.  She  advised  me  not  to 
leave  you  until  you'd  set  the  date  for 
our  wedding.  She  told  me  you'd 
hated  leaving — hated  everything  you 
thought  you  had  to  do  for  Drew." 

"That's  not  true!"  Helen  said,  anger 
stirring  in  her. 

"Oh,  she  said  you'd  deny  it — that 
you  probably  didn't  realize,  yourself, 
how  much  you  hated  it." 

"But  can't  you  see — can't  anyone  see 
— I'm  only  doing  what  I  have  to  do? 
Drew — " 

"Oh,  to  blazes  with  Drew!"  he  in- 
terruped  roughly.  "You've  done 
enough  for  him — more  than  enough. 
You've  let  him  hold  you  back  from 
happiness — you've  worked  and  wor- 
ried to  make  money  to  pay  his  bills — 
you've  left  your  home,  gone  to  a  city 
where  you  know  no  one.  And  still 
you  won't  see!  Agatha  was  right.  You 
need  someone  to  protect  you  from 
yourself." 

This  was  a  new  Gil.  A  Gil  who  had 
lost  his  tenderness  and  understanding. 
The  fact  that  she  could  not  deny  the 
cold  justice  of  what  he  said  did  not 
keep  Helen  from  being  infected  with 
the  virus  of  his  own  bitterness.  She 
thought  of  Gil  and  Agatha  discussing 
her,  dissecting  her  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, deciding  between  themselves 
that  she  must  be  handled  like  a  will- 
ful child,  and  cold  fury  lodged  in  her 
breast. 

"You  shouldn't  have  come,  Gil.  I 
was  at  fault  for  asking  you  to  wait 
four  months.  I  see  that  now.  I  was 
hoping  that  time  would  arrange 
things,  and  if  I  was  weak  and  wrong, 
I  should  think  you  could  understand 
and  not  blame  me  too  much.  And  at 
least,  when  my  pitiful  little  hope 
failed,  when  the  time  I  had  asked  for 
came  to  an  end  and  still  I  had  the 
responsibility  of  Drew — then  I  was 
strong  enough,  and  decent  enough,  to 
give  you  your  answer  by  coming  up 
here.  I  think  you  might  have  spared 
us    both    this — this    humiliation." 

HE  did  not  speak.  She  saw  his  ex- 
pression soften,  and  guessed  that 
if  she  would  but  release  the  tears  that 
were  so  imminent,  his  pity  would  re- 
turn. He  would  comfort  her,  offer  to 
go  on  waiting,  be  sympathetic  and 
tender.  But  she  had  made  her  deci- 
sion; she  would  not  go  back  on  it  now. 
She  stiffened  her  resentment  and 
waited  until  the  lines  of  his  face  had 
grown  stern. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "Neither  of  us 
can  pretend,  this  time,  that  you 
haven't  made  your  answer  plain." 

Later,  Helen  sat  alone  in  her  hotel 
room,  wrapped  in  a  big  robe  and  look- 
ing down  through  the  window  into 
the  sparse  life  of  the  sleeping  city.  Gil 
was  gone  now,  beyond  possibility  of 
return — gone,  leaving  only  angry 
words  as  a  memory  of  their  last  meet- 
ing. 

Dawn  was  brightening  the  sky 
above  the  Berkeley  hills  when  at  last 
she  rose  and  went,  shivering,  to  bed. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  she  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  after  work  to  find 
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a  message  waiting  for  her.  A  message 
to  call  her  own  home  in  Hollywood. 
She  expected  Agatha  to  answer  when 
she  put  the  call  through.  But  it  was 
Gil. 

He  wasted  no  time  on  useless  words 
about  their  quarrel;  it  was,  suddenly, 
as  if  they  were  back  on  their  old 
footing  of  months  before,  as  if  they 
were  very  dear  friends. 

"Helen,  I  think  you'd  better  come 
down.  A  telegram  arrived  for  you 
this  afternoon,  and  Miss  Anthony 
opened  it.     It  was  from  Drew." 

"From  Drew!"  The  two  words  were 
spoken  on  a  quick  indrawn  breath. 

"Yes.  All  it  said  was,  'See  you  soon 
in  Hollywood.'  And  Helen — it  wasn't 
from  the  sanitarium.  It  had  been  sent 
from  a  small  town  between  Santa 
Barbara  and  Los  Angeles." 

Helen  felt  the  telephone  receiver 
heavy  in  her  hand.  She  said  in  a 
choked  voice,  "Then  he's — -escaped.  I 
would  have  known  if  they'd  decided 
to  release  him." 

"I'm  afraid  so.  Can  you  come 
down?" 

"I'll  take  the  first  plane,"  she  said 
swiftly.     "Meet  me  at  the  airport." 

WHILE  she  called  the  air  transport 
office  for  reservations,  while  she 
hurried  to  pack  a  bag  and  catch  the 
bus  to  the  airport,  she  could  keep  the 
frightening  news  from  her  mind.  But 
once  in  the  plane  she  could  only  sit, 
staring  out  of  the  window,  wondering 
where  Drew  was,  what  he  was  doing. 
Where  would  that  pitiful,  lost  mind 
of  his  take  him?     Into  what  dangers? 

Gil  met  her  at  the  field,  and  they 
drove  to  Trenthony.  Gil  had  already 
called  Dr.  Spear  at  the  sanitarium  and 
learned  that  Drew  had  been  missing 
all  day,  after  an  escape  that  showed 
careful,  shrewd  planning. 

"But  isn't  the  sanitarium  trying  to 
find  him?"  Helen  asked  distractedly. 

"Naturally.  But'  there  isn't  much 
they  can  do.  Spear  wanted  to  notify 
the  police,  but  I  managed  to  persuade 
him  to  wait.  He's  sure  that  if  Drew 
sent  you  that  telegram  he'll  eventu- 
ally get  in  touch  with  you." 

At  Trenthony,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  settle  down  to  a  long,  nerve- 
racking  vigil.  Now  that  their  anger 
had  been  submerged  in  this  new  and 
more  important  trouble,  Gil  and  Helen 
did  not  speak  of  what  had  happened 
in  San  Francisco.  A  tacit  agreement 
held  them  waiting — waiting — waiting 
for  Drew  to  make  some  move. 

Midnight  came,  and  no  word.  Aga- 
tha brought  in  a  tray  of  sandwiches 
and  some  coffee.  Helen  forced  some 
food  down,  but  a  tight  lump  in  her 
throat  made  it  difficult.  Gil  drank 
coffee  and  paced  the  floor  restlessly. 

At  three  o'clock,  when  no  word  had 
come,  they  all  went  upstairs  to  try  to 
sleep,  Gil  in  the  spare  room.  But 
sleep  was  a  capricious  visitor  to  Tren- 
thony that  night.  Helen  was  up  at 
eight,  having  breakfast.  Gil  and  Aga- 
tha came  in  shortly  after. 

The  sun  was  hot  for  a  winter  morn- 
ing. It  gave  promise  of  a  long  day. 
But  none  of  them  knew  the  color  of 
the  sky.  They  wandered  in  and  out 
to  the  garden,  talking,  discussing,  but 
arriving  nowhere,  their  thoughts  hing- 
ing on  the  whereabouts  and  safety  of 
Drew. 

Noon  came  and  went  with  no  res- 
pite. By  five  o'clock  Helen  felt  as 
though  all  her  life  had  been  spent  at 
this  age-long  weary  vigil.  Agatha 
tried  to  make  them  eat.  She  alone 
had  recaptured  her  calm. 

In  the  evening  Gil  called  Dr.  Spear 
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again.  No  news.  They  had  men  scour- 
ing the  countryside.  The  police  had 
at  last  been  notified.  Gil  called  a 
friend  in  the  City  Hall  and  used  his 
influence  to  have  the  search  intensi- 
fied. Helen's  nerves  were  close  to  the 
breaking  point.  Gil  thought  seriously 
of  calling  the  doctor  to  administer  a 
sedative. 

Finally,  when  the  self  control  even 
of  Gil  was  frayed,  the  phone  rang.  It 
was  just  midnight.  Helen  ran  to  an- 
swer. Gil  followed  and  stood  close  to 
her  side. 

Over  the  wire  came  a  strange  voice 
with  a  heavy  Irish  brogue.  "Is  this 
Mrs.  Trent  I've  got  on  the  wire?"  the 
voice  asked. 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Paddy  MacDonald,  Mrs. 
Trent.  I'm  the  watchman  at  Sentinel 
Studios." 

"Yes,  Paddy,  what  is  it?" 

"Well,  I'm  thinkin'  you'll  call  me 
daft,  but  the  old  chief  just  came  in 
and  I  remembered  how  you  told  me 
once  I  was  to  call  you  if  Mr.  Sinclair 
ever  got  to  actin'  funny,  and  I  thought 
as  how — " 

"Oh  Paddy,  is  Mr.  Sinclair  all  right? 
Tell  me!" 

'"Sure,  he's  all  right,"  Paddy  said 
reassuringly.  "At  first  I  thought  he 
was  drunk.  Kept  askin'  about  things 
that  happened  way  last  year.  Then 
he  got  over  that  and  wanted  to  go  to 
his  office,  so  I  let  him  go.  But  what's 
going  to  happen  to  me,  I  don't  know, 
and  me  with  a  family  of  eight  to  pro- 
vide a  sustenance  for — ■" 

"Paddy!"  Helen  cut  in.  "Keep  him 
there,  you  hear?  Don't  let  him  get 
away  until  we  come.  We're  leaving 
right  away.  Will  you  do  that?  Do 
you  understand?" 

"Sure  I  understand,  and  I'll  do  it, 
but  what's  going  to  happen  to  my 
poor  starvin'  family — " 

IN  Gil's  big  car  he  and  Helen  drove 
'  madly  across  Hollywood.  Gil  re- 
fused to  stop  for  lights  or  intersections. 
Once  they  almost  collided  with  a  truck. 
Gil  jerked  the  wheel,  they  skidded 
sickeningly,  Helen  closed  her  eyes, 
waiting  for  the  crash.  It  never  came. 
They  went  on  faster  than  before.  Helen 
looked  once  at  the  speedometer.  It 
registered  sixty  miles  an  hour.  She 
looked  away  again,  quickly,  putting 
her  faith  in  his  skill  and  daring.  The 
big  car  rushed  on. 

At  the  gates  of  Sentinel,  Paddy 
McDonald  met  them.  "He's  still  in 
his  office."  He  pointed  with  a  blunted 
old  thumb,  and  they  ran  on. 

To  Helen  it  was  familiar  ground, 
from  the  days  when  she  worked  with 
Drew.  But  to  Gil  it  was  new  and 
strange.  He  was  a  man  hurrying 
across  unknown  ground  to  an  un- 
known experience,  and,  he  felt,  an 
experience  that  would  change  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.  In  what  direc- 
tion the  change  would  take  him,  he 
dared  not  even  guess. 

At  the  door  of  the  office,  Helen,  in 
the  lead,  stopped,  her  sharp  intake  of 
breath  was  like  a  gasp  of  pain. 

Drew  was  at  his  desk,  and  even  at  a 
glance  they  could  see  the  havoc  that 
had  been  wrought.  He  sat  there  mak- 
ing idle  gestures  amongst  the  papers 
on  the  big  desk,  picking  up  and  put- 
ting down  the  telephone.  He  lived  in 
.•mother  world.  His  fine  intellect,  the 
careful  creases  of  his  brain,  had  all 
bi  en  blotted  out.  And  now  he  sat 
foolish  and  inept,  playing  carelessly 
with  another  man's  papers. 

"Drew!"   Helen   said. 

Drew    looked    up.      His    hair    hung 
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low  over  his  forehead,  the  eyes  were 
vacant  and  lustreless.  "Eh?"  he  said, 
and  it  was  almost  a  grunt. 

Helen  spoke  his  name  weakly  and 
despairingly,  hoping  against  hope 
that  the  sound  of  her  voice  would  re- 
store him. 

To  her  intense  relief  it  did.  Again, 
as  it  had  done  in  the  sanitarium,  his 
expression  altered  as  though  a  curtain 
had  been  lifted.  He  knew  Helen  at 
once. 

"Why  hello,"  he  said.  "I  was  just 
going  to  call  you,  Helen.  And  Gil. 
Nice  to  see  you  again." 

They  answered  weakly,  too  over- 
come at  the  completeness  of  the 
change  in  Drew  to  do  more.  He  went 
on  talking  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

"I  came  down  this  afternoon  on  the 
train,"  he  said.  "But  I  wandered 
around  town  for  awhile  looking  at  the 
sights.  It's  good  to  be  back.  I'd  for- 
gotten how  beautiful  Hollywood  can 
be.  It  gets  lonesome  up  there  in  the 
mountains." 

The  pathos  of  his  last  words  went 
straight  to  Helen's  heart.  "It's — it's 
nice  to  see  you  again,  Drew,"  she 
said,  too  stunned  yet  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  nightmarish  quality 
of  this  moment. 

"Helen,  I'd  like  to  have  a  word  with 
you  alone,  if  Gil  will  excuse  me." 

Gil  looked  doubtfully  at  Helen.  She 
nodded  slightly  and  he  left  them.  A 
nervous  chill  worse  than  any  physical 
coldness  shook  her. 

"Helen,"  Drew  began.  "I've  been 
doing  a  lot  of  thinking  about  us.  Oh, 
I  know  that  sounds  funny.  But  I  do 
think,  when  I'm  myself."  It  seemed 
to  embarrass  him  to  talk. 

Helen  nodded,  still  unable  to  speak. 

"And  I've  come  to  a  conclusion,"  he 
went  on.  "It — it  may  sound  harsh  to 
you,  Helen,  or  egotistical,  or  selfish.  I 
don't  know,  but  I've  got  to  tell  you." 

She  wanted  to  cry  out,  to  make  him 
stop,  but  the  terrible  fascination  of 
seeing  him  like  this,  hearing  him 
speak  as  clearly  as  he  ever  had,  froze 
her  lips  and  she  waited.  For  a  mo- 
ment the  only  sound  was  the  quick 
strained  intake  of  her  breath. 

"The  fact  is  that  I  want  to  break  our 
engagement." 

The  words  came  as  a  profound 
shock. 

"Maybe  I  can  tell  you  like  this," 
Drew  went  on  before  she  could  quite 
realize  what  he  had  said.  "You  know 
how  a  sick  animal  wants  to  get  away 
by  itself  to  heal?  Well,  that's  the  way 
I  feel.  I  must  be  alone  and  without 
ties.  I  must  draw  into  myself  and 
concentrate  with  all  my  power  on 
getting  well." 

"But  you  said — "  Helen  stammered. 

"Yes,  I  said  I  needed  you,  that  you 
were  the  one  person  in  the  world  who 
could  help  me  get  well.  But  I  know 
better  now,  Helen.  I  must  be  alone. 
I  must,  do  you  hear?" 

\A/HEN  had  he  told  her  this  before, 
""  Helen  wondered  feverishly.  For 
surely  she  had  heard  these  words.  The 
remembrance  was  like  a  blow.  Gil  im- 
ploring her  to  give  Drew  up,  for 
Drew's  own  good.  She  forced  her- 
self to  look  up  at  Drew.  He  was 
standing,  his  hands  on  the  desk,  lean- 
ing towards  her. 

"You  understand,  don't  you?"  he 
asked.  "You  see  why  I  must  be  on 
my    own,    be    by    myself?" 

Helen  caught  a  trace  of  the  old 
arrogance  in  his  voice.  She  felt  like 
a  person  who  has  labored  long  and 
heartbreakingly    toward    a    goal    and 


then,  on  attaining  it,  finds  the  real 
object  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 
She  sat  for  a  long  moment  in  silence 
and  Drew  too  was  quiet. 

When  she  spoke  at  last  it  was  to 
ask  Drew  to  call  in  Gil.  That  was  all. 
They  took  Drew  to  a  hospital  that 
night.  He  went  willingly  and  toward 
the  end  began  to  wander  off  again 
into  that  strange  other  world.  Helen 
called  the  sanitarium  and  told  them 
that  Drew  had  been  found  and  was 
being  taken  care  of.  At  last  it  was 
all  over. 

Helen  had  never  known  such  ex- 
haustion. Driving  home  beside  Gil, 
she  put  her  head  wearily  on  his 
shoulder,  too  tired  to  think,  too  weary 
to  move.  The  ache  of  her  heart  had 
transmitted  itself  to  every  part  of 
her  body  until  there  was  nothing  but 
pain   and   heaviness. 

"Oh  Gil,"  she  said,  "how  blind  I 
was  not  to  have  seen.  I  should  have 
known." 

"No,"  Gil  said.  "You  were  right, 
Helen.  All  the  time  you  were  right. 
Don't  you  understand?" 

They  had  left  the  town  now  and 
ahead  of  them  was  darkness,  the  same 
kind  of  darkness  into  which  Helen's 
mind  had  plunged.  "No,  Gil,  I  don't," 
she  replied. 

"It's  so  simple  now,"  Gil  said.  "Now 
that  we  can  see  for  ourselves.  Drew 
needed  you  until  this  moment,  dar- 
ling. He  had  to  have  you  to  cling  to 
while  he  fought  his  first  battle.  Now 
that's  over.  .He's  stronger.  He  knows 
that  the  fight  is  his  own,  that  no  one 
can  help  him  but  himself  any  more." 

"Oh,  I  hope  so!"  Helen  prayed  fer- 
vently. 

"I  have  some  hope  for  him  now,'' 
Gil  went  on.  "I  really  believe  he'll 
get  well  in  time.  He  can  stand  alone. 
Tonight  was  the  first  step.  You're 
free,   Helen!" 

"Darling!"  Helen  said.  She  moved 
closer  to  him  and  put  her  arm  through 
his.  Ahead  of  them  the  road  stretched 
straight  and  white  under  the  moon. 
Suddenly  Helen  found  herself  think- 
ing of  the  road  as  a  symbol  of  her 
own  life,  stretching  into  the  future, 
straight  and  definite  and  sure.  She 
told   Gil. 

"We  can  make  it  like  that,"  he  said. 
"It  can  be  a  straight  line  now.  No 
more  detours,  but  I  insist  we  take 
time  for  side  trips." 

|  ATER  that  night,  when  Gil  said 
*-  goodbye,  he  took  Helen  in  his  arms. 
They  were  on  the  porch  at  Trenthony 
and  Helen's  head  tilted  up  over  his 
shoulder  so  that  she  saw  the  moon 
and  many  stars,  and  the  quiet  dark 
gray  of  the  cool  California  night, 
and  around  her  Gil's  arms  pressed 
tight,    promising    and    promising. 

And  Gil  lowered  his  head,  so  that 
he  saw  the  dew  starved  grass,  color- 
less under  the  moon,  and  the  sprout- 
ing boxwood  bushes  along  the  drive. 
To  him  the  sweet  nearness  of  Helen, 
the  soft  curves  melting  against  his 
body,  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
her  cheek  against  his,  became  the 
same  promise — a  promise  of  love  and 
beauty  and  tenderness  and  a  life  to- 
gether that  would  mean  many  years 
of  happiness. 

Helen  read  her  promise  in  the  stars 

and  moon.     Gil  read  his  in  the  earth. 

To  both  of  them  it  was  a  promise  rich 

and  abundant  for  the  life  they  wanted. 

The  End 


For  exciting  listening,  tune  in  The  Romance 
of  Helen  Trent  every  day  at  12:30  P.M.  E.D.T. 
over  the  CBS  network. 
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THE  STATION  THAT  BREAKS  THE  RULES 


THE  fact  of  the  matter  is — it's  the 
'  strangest  broadcasting  station  in 
the  United  States. 

Its  name  is  WQXR,  it's  located  in 
New  York  City  and  it  rates  the  title 
of  "strangest  in  the  United  States"  be- 
cause it  has  systematically  smashed 
every  one  of  radio's  pet  rules  and  still 
makes  money. 

It  dictates  to  sponsors,  instead  of 
letting  sponsors  dictate  to  it. 

WQXR's  boss  is  John  V.  L.  Hogan, 
a  middle-aged  radio  engineer  who 
never  intended  to  run  a  commercial 
station  at  all.  Since  he  is  running 
one,  he  runs  it  the  way  he  likes  it. 

His  attitude  toward  sponsors  is 
sheer  heresy.  Hogan  contends  that 
people  don't  like  to  have  a  musical 
number  interrupted  while  a  sales- 
man struts  his  stuff  about  the  spon- 
sor's product. 

WQXR  has  its  own  ideas  about  pro- 
grams, too.  The  average  radio  sta- 
tion, in  its  daily  sixteen  hours  or 
so  of  broadcasting,  puts  an  appalling 
hodgepodge  of  entertainent  on  the 
air.  Health  talk  follows  food  talk, 
sports  broadcast  elbows  children's 
hour,  swing  music  jostles  symphony, 
and  the  tragedies  of  Mother  McGilli- 
cuddy  and  her  family  tread  hard  on 
the  heels  of  a  comedian's  gags.  There's 
something  there  for  every  taste — but 
not  much  for  any  one  taste.  WQXR 
is  different.  It  believes  that  it  has  a 
special  audience,  and  it  edits  its  pro- 
grams as  carefully  as  any  magazine 
publisher  edits  his  magazine. 

Music  takes  up  about  four  fifths 
of  WQXR's  time,   and  about  half  of 
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that  music  comes  from  phonograph 
records.  Here's  more  heresy.  Sta- 
tions don't  like  to  use  records,  as  a 
rule,  except  as  fill-ins  when  the  "live" 
talent  fails  to  show  up.  But  Hogan 
has  proved  that  when  recordings  are 
used  intelligently  they  can  be  as  satis- 
fying as  the  most  high-priced  "live" 
talent.  In  fact,  you  can  hardly  tell 
the  difference.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  WQXR  uses  a  special 
method  of  broadcasting,  one  that  dif- 
fers from  that  of  most  stations  in  that 
it  broadcasts  all  the  sounds  the  ear 
can  hear,  not  just  the  middle  range 
of  sound. 

And  people  do  like  the  musical  pro- 
grams WQXR  puts  on,  even  if  the 
music  is  largely  recorded.  That  was 
proved  one  May  a  few  years  ago. 
Music  Week  came  along  then,  and 
the  station  wondered  what  it  could  do 
to  celebrate.  It  really  was  quite  a 
problem,  since  the  WQXR  programs 
were  nearly  all  musical  anyway,  so 
much  so  that  it  was  really  celebrating 
Music  Week  all  the  time.  Finally 
they  decided  to  put  on  a  program  of 
symphonic  music  during  the  break- 
fast hour,  from  eight  to  nine — just 
for  that  one  week,  no  longer.  The 
breakfast  symphonies  are  still  being 
broadcast.  Such  a  flood  of  apprecia- 
tive letters  came  in  that  the  WQXR 
people  haven't   dared  take  them   off. 

There's  still  another  way  in  which 
WQXR  differs  from  ordinary  stations 
— it's  the  only  one  in  the  country 
which    prints    a    monthly    program. 


People  pay  ten  cents  a  copy  for  it — 
since  Hogan,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  doesn't  believe  in  giving 
things  away.  Almost  twelve  thousand 
people  subscribe  for  it. 

WQXR  really  represents  the  per- 
sonality of  its  owner,  John  Hogan. 
His  chief  interest  was  in  television 
experiments.  When  he  started  these 
experiments,  he  wanted  to  broadcast 
sound  at  the  same  time,  so  he  applied 
for,  and  got,  a  broadcaster's  license. 
Because  he  himself  liked  good  music, 
that  was  the  kind  he  put  on  the  air 
to  accompany  his  television  pictures — 
and  because  recordings  were  cheaper 
than  hiring  musicians,  he  used  record- 
ings. As  far  as  Hogan  knew,  or 
cared,  he  was  the  sole  listener  to 
his  own  programs  in  those  first  days 
of  WQXR. 

Then  people  in  New  York  City  be- 
gan picking  up  his  programs  by  acci- 
dent, and  wrote  to  tell  him  how  much 
they  enjoyed  them.  Hogan  decided  to 
cooperate  with  these  unseen  listeners 
who  liked  music  as  well  as  he  did,  so 
he  commenced  to  broadcast  regularly. 
Finally,  in  September,  1936,  he  de- 
cided that  the  response  warranted 
commercial  broadcasting. 

Well,  he  must  have  been  right. 
After  about  five  years  of  operation 
as  a  commercial  venture,  WQXR  is 
unique  in  a  lot  of  ways.  It  has  the 
most  loyal  audience  of  any  station 
in  New  York  City.  It  has  a  long  list  of 
sponsors,  who  are  just  as  loyal  as  the 
listeners.  And,  most  astounding  fact  of 
all,  it  got  those  listeners  and  those 
sponsors — by  breaking  all  the  rules! 
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her  husband  stood  at  the  door  bidding 
him  goodnight  she  had  no  idea  she 
would  ever  see  him  again.  He  lived 
in  New  York  between  his  long  and 
frequent  travels.  And  her  family,  her 
home,  and  her  work  were  in  Chicago. 

However,  life  was  to  move  swiftly 
and  somewhat  unhappily  for  Ireene 
soon  after  that.  And  four  years  later, 
in  1938,  she  found  herself  broadcast- 
ing from  New  York,  living  there  with 
her  mother  and  her  children,  and 
needing  all  of  her  success  because, 
since  her  divorce,  she  was  the  head  of 
her  family. 

One  spring  afternoon  she  walked  to 
the  broadcasting  studio.  The  sky  was 
blue.  The  air  was  soft.  The  flower 
woman  at  the  Cathedral  had  lilacs  in 
her  basket.  Dogs  pulled  friskily  at 
the  end  of  their  leashes.  The  bus  tops 
were  crowded.  Ireene  quickened  her 
step  as  she  hummed  a  snatch  of  song. 
And  then,  ahead  of  her,  glistening  in 
the  sunshine,  she  saw  golden,  block 
letters   spelling   "Hammer   Galleries." 

"I'll  go  in,"  she  thought  impulsively, 
"and  see  if  Victor  Hammer's  in  town." 

It  seemed  a  simple,  natural  thing  to 
do.  But  at  the  very  idea  her  heart 
went  into  a  back  flip.  "What  non- 
sense," she  scolded  herself.  "Anyone 
would  think  I  was  in  love  with  the 
man.  And  he  probably  doesn't  even 
remember  me. 

Resolutely  she  walked  on. 

kA  OTHER,"  said  young  Nancy  at 
*v'  dinner  that  night,  "Peggy  Bur- 
ton's mother  is  having  a  dinner  party 
next  week  and  she's  inviting  you." 

Ireene  hesitated.  She  had  gone  out 
very  little  since  her  divorce. 

"Do  go,  dear,"  her  mother  urged,  in 
turn.  "You've  been  working  too  hard, 
taking  your  responsibility  towards  all 
of  us  too  seriously.  After  all,  you're 
young.     You  need  diversion." 

Ireene  promised,  to  please  them. 

It  proved  a  delightful  dinner  party 
and  it  led  to  other  things.  It  led  to 
Ireene's  driving  in  the  country  with  a 
charming  gentleman  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing and  visiting  a  friend  of  his, 
Tobe   Davis,   the   stylist. 

"Next  Thursday,"  Tobe  told  them, 
"I'm  giving  a  party  in  town.  You 
must  come!" 

Fate  is  so  casual  sometimes. 

When  Ireene  arrived  at  the  party 
Tobe  took  her  in  tow. 

She  led  Ireene  towards  a  gay  group. 
She  tapped  a  man  who  stood  with  his 
broad  back  towards  them  on  the 
shoulder.  "Turn  around,"  she  said 
"and  meet  .  .  ." 

"Victor!"  Ireene's  cry  was  joyous. 
"Victor   Hammer!" 

"Ireene!"  he  said.  "Ireene!"  And  his 
eyes  were  like  summer. 

"I  wanted  to  call  you  when  I  read 
you  were  in  New  York,"  he  told  her, 
"but  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  not 
remember  me." 

He  led  her  to  the  buffet  table.  He 
heaped  her  plate  with  caviar  and  cold 
squab  and  salad.  "Just  the  other  day 
I  came  across  an  old  French  folksong," 
he  told  her,   "that  you  would  love!" 

"I  went  to  hear  Segovia.  He  played 
a  gypsy  song."  She  sounded  like  a 
carefree  child. 

"If  I  wasn't  sailing  this  week,"  he 
said,  "we  could  hear  Toscanini  .  .  ." 

Tobe  Davis  swept  down  upon  them 
in  the  little  corner  where  he  had 
manoeuvered  their  two  chairs.   "Vic- 
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tor,"  she  apologized  "they're  waiting 
for  you  to  sing  .  .  ." 

"I'll  sing  gladly,"  he  said.  "But  first, 
Tobe,  be  an  angel  and  let  me  have 
thirty  minutes  with  Miss  Wicker,  un- 
disturbed. I  haven't  seen  her  in  years 
and  I'm  sailing  for  Rome  in  two  days." 

Tobe's  answer  was  to  open  the  li- 
brary door,  step  aside  for  them  to 
enter,  close  it  after  them. 

The  day  following,  from  one  to  four, 
Ireene  and  Victor  lunched  at  "Twen- 
ty-One." He  had  a  table  waiting  in 
the  fashionable  bar.  He  wore  a  hand- 
some new  foulard  tie.  And  she  was 
fifteen  minutes  late,  having  stopped 
to  buy  her  enchanting  black  hat. 

The  next  day  found  them  again  at 
the  same  table.  "I'm  going  to  write 
you,"  he  told  her,  "and  if  I'm  able  to 
cable  an  advance  address  maybe 
you'll  write  me,  too." 

There  was  no  word  of  love  between 
them.  But  they  must  have  known. 
Tobe  Davis  had  known. 

Radio  programs  go  in  cycles.  Let 
one  manufacturer  increase  his  sales 
by  a  program  that  appeals  to  children 
and  an  announcer  who  urges  boys  and 
girls  to  grow  big  and  strong  eating 
a  certain  cereal  or  a  certain  bread  and 
there's  no  end  to  children's  programs 
— until  the  trend  changes  again. 

In  the  summer  of  1938  the  trend 
changed.  Kellogg's,  who  sponsored 
"The  Singing  Lady"  made  other  plans. 
Ireene  was  free  until  autumn  when 
she  was  signed  for  a  sustaining  pro- 
gram. 

RCA  cabled  her  to  come  to  London 
and  be  a  guest  star  on  "The  Magic 
Key."  And  one  day  while  she  was 
there  she  did  a  television  broadcast. 

THE  telephone  was  ringing  as  she 
1  came  out  of  the  studios.  "It's  for 
you,  Miss  Wicker,"  said  the  girl  at 
the  desk. 

Ireene  glanced  at  the  clock  as  she 
took  the  receiver.  If  she  hurried  she'd 
have  time  to  get  those  cashmere 
sweaters  for  Nancy  before  the  shops 
closed.  "Hello,"  she  said  quickly. 
"Hello  .  .  ." 

Then  her  voice  changed,  warmed, 
quickened — to  match  his  voice. 

"It  really  is  you!"  he  said.  "What 
grand  luck!  When  you  came  on  the 
screen  just  now  I  was  afraid  to  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  I  flew  up  from  Italy 
last  night  and  I'm  taking  the  mid- 
night plane  to  Paris,  on  my  way  home. 
It's  fate  we  should  have  this  chance  to 
dine  at  the   Savoy." 

"You'll  reach  home  two  weeks  be- 
fore I  do,"  she  told  him  across  their 
little  table.  "Which  means,  I  suppose, 
that  you'll  be  dashing  off  again  when 
I  arrive." 

He  shook  his  head.  "That  isn't  my 
plan,"  he  said.  And  she  knew,  just  as 
surely  as  if  he'd  put  it  into  words, 
that  it  depended  upon  her  whether  or 
not  he  remained  in  New  York. 

They  had  a  beautiful  winter,  all 
bound  up  with  the  music  they  love 
.  .  .  Flagstad  and  Melchior  sang  "Tris- 
tan and  Isolde."  Segovia  arrived  for  a 
short  engagement  with  his  guitar. 
Toscanini  conducted  Beethoven's  Sev- 
enth and  sent  them  out  of  Carnegie 
Hall  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 

Now  the  love  that  had  lain  so  quiet- 
ly in  their  hearts  for  years — waiting — 
was  declared  in  a  thousand  words  and 
a  thousand  ways.  But  they  weren't 
the  greedy,  wilful  words  and  ways  of 
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those  who  love  for  the  first  time.  They 
brought  their  love  the  rich  wisdom  of 
their  experience  to  enrich  it.  They 
never  let  the  emotion  that  swung  be- 
tween them  limit  the  interests  and 
affections  that  previously  had  made 
up  their  lives.  When  he  had  to  sail 
away,  in  the  Hammer's  ceaseless 
search  for  the  beautiful  and  the  old, 
she  stood  on  the  end  of  the  wharf 
waving  goodbye.  And  he  always  knew 
she  was  smiling  just  as  she  would  be 
upon  his  return.  He  was  understand- 
ing about  her  family,  the  time  she 
spent  with  them,  her  love  for  them. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  Ireene 
wouldn't  promise  marriage.  She  told 
me  about  it  the  other  day  when  I 
talked  with  her  in  her  little  flat. 

"It  seemed  important  to  wait  until 
we  were  terribly  sure  we  were  right," 
she  said.  "For  neither  Victor  nor  I 
has  a  flippant  attitude  about  marriage 
or  believe  in  divorce  unless  it's  com- 
pletely unavoidable." 

Her  dark  hair  swung  softly  about 
her  fine,  eager  face.  Her  voice  was 
soft.  Her  only  ornaments  were  her 
gold  wedding  ring  and  the  British 
emblem,  "Dieu  et  mon  droit"  stamped 
in  gold  upon  it,  which  she  wore 
pinned  on  her  pale  blue  knitted  dress. 

"It  may  be  forgivable  for  children 
experiencing  their  first  romantic  at- 
tachment to  rush  into  marriage,  con- 
fident no  one  ever  knew  such  grandeur 
of  feeling  before,"  she  went  on,  "but 
when  it  isn't  the  first  time  for  you 
and  you  know  that  what  seems  to  be 
friendship  and  congeniality  often  is 
part  of  love's  mirage — well,  I  think 
you  wait  until  you're  very  very  sure 
your  friendship  and  congeniality  will 
sustain.  For  there's  no  happy  mar- 
riage without  them." 

I REENE  faced  practical  difficulties  at 
'  this  time  too.  She  knew  her  mother, 
her  children,  and  a  second  husband — 
constituting  three  families — would 
find  it  difficult  to  live  happily  under 
one  roof.  It  seemed  a  problem  for 
which  there  was  no  answer,  really. 
Then  things  began  to  simplify  them- 
selves. 

Her  son,  Charlie,  interested  in  avia- 
tion, discovered  the  school  best  suited 
to  his  needs  was  so  far  away  he  would 
have  to  board  there.  Nancy,  missed 
Charlie  at  home  and  Ireene  realized 
that  she  was  not  enough  with  other 
children  her  own  age.  Some  of  her 
best  friends  were  going  and  Nancy 
felt  that  she  would  like  to  go  too  to 
Miss  Porter's  in  Connecticut.  With 
the  children  away  and  Ireene  busy 
most  of  the  day,  Ireene's  mother  pre- 
ferred to  live  back  home  in  the  West 
and  visit  in  New  York. 

Therefore,  one  day  just  before 
Christmas  when  Victor  leaned  over 
the  red  and  white  checked  cloth  of 
their  special  table  at  "Twenty-One" 
and  told  Ireene  of  how  he'd  like  to 
build  for  her  the  most  beautiful  little 
house  in  all  the  world,  she  listened  and 
her  heart  lifted.  And  when  he  said, 
"Have  you  any  special  day  on  which 
you'd  like  to  be  married?"  she  an- 
swered, "January  eleventh's  a  happy 
day  for  me,  Victor.  For  that's  the  day, 
'The  Singing  Lady'  first  went  on  the 
air." 

And  so  they  were  married,  in  Elk- 
ton,  Maryland  .  .  .  with  hamburgers 
and  music  for  a  nickle  in  the  slot  for 
their  wedding  breakfast  .  .  .  and  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  playing 
and  singing  their  wedding  march  as 
they  tuned  in  on  their  radio  and 
headed   their   car  towards  home. 
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Factory  Prices!  Fresh  from  the  press 
1942  KALAMAZOO  CATALOG— FREE  to 
you.  See  newest  streamlined  styles — see  amaz- 
ing new  features — terms  as  little  as  $5  Down, 
up  to  18  months  to  pay.  Choose  from  136 
styles  and  sizes  of  Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces. 
Many  illustrated  in  full  color. 

More  Bargains  than  in  20  Big  Stores 

—  Gas  Ranges,  Combination  Dual-Oven 
Ranges  for  Gas  and  Coal,  for  Gas  and  Oil,  for 
Electricity  and  Coal;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges, 
Oil  Ranges,  Oil  Heaters,  Coal  and  Wood 
Heaters,  Furnaces.  Latest  features. 

1,700,000  Satisfied  Users— In  business  41 
years.   Factory  Guarantee.   FREE  CATALOG 
saves  you  money.  Mail  Coupon.  Today! 
All  Kalamazoo  GasRangesand  Combination  Ranges 
approved  by  Am.  Gas  Assn.  for  BOTTLED  GAS. 

Now  over  287  Kalamazoo  Stores  in  15 
States.  Consult  telephone  directory. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufacturers 

469  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs:   Send  FREE  FACTORY   CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 
D  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  or  Oil  Ranges 
D  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  Q  Gas  Ranges 

D  Coal  &  Wood  Heaters  Q  Oil  Heaters 
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SELL  PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

The  line  that  offers  value  and  quality.  Show  98  Per- 
sonally Imprinted  Christmas  Folders.  6  exclusive 
series,  low  as  60  for  SI,  with  name.  Extra  earnings 
with  new  bis  value  WONDER  BOX  Assortment  of 
21  Christmas  Folders  SI.  Cost  you  60c.  Can  be  im- 
printed. 8  other  assortments.  DoLuxe 
Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Write  which 
lines    interest    you.    Samples    on    approval. 

JANES  ART  STUDIOS,  Inc. 
714  Anson  Place  Rochester.  N.Y. 
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Thrilling  moments  that  every  girl  longs  for,  dreams  ^f 
about.  Why  not  make  them  real?  Invite  adventure 
and  romance  with  the  magic  fragrance  of  Blue 
Waltz  Perfume,  the  haunting  bewitching  scent  that 
no  man  can  resist.  Its  subtle  intoxicating  fra- 
grance whispers  your  charm,  gives  you  new  con- 
fidence in  your  own  loveliness.  Just  try  it  and  seel 
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BACKACHE, 
LEG  PAINS  MAY 
BE  DANGER  SIGN 

Of  Tired  Kidneys 

If  backache  and  leg  pains  are  making  you  miser- 
able, don't  just  complain  and  do  nothing  about  them. 
Nature  may  be  warning  you  that  your  kidneys  need 
attention. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  excess 
acids  and  poisonous  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  niters  don't 
work  well,  poisonous  waste  matter  stays  in  the  blood. 
These  poisons  may  start  nagging  backaches,  rheu- 
matic pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes,  head- 
aches and  dizziness.  Frequent  or  scanty  passages  with 
smarting  and  burning  sometimes  shows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder. 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  the  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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Orders  galore.  "Super  Value  Line"  25  Beautiful  Desiena.  50  for  $1  to  25 
for  $1.95.  Name  imprinted.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  Chrietmae  folders 
SI.  Costs  50c.  Worth  $2.85.  Real  Christmas  spirit.  Expensive  Satine, 
Micas.  Tip-ons,  die  cuts,  foil  inaertB.  Exclusive  Etchings,  Gift-wraps, 
ReUKioue,  Evervdave.  55  Engraving — Personal,  Business.  21  ass't  on 
approval.  FREE  SAMPLES  Super  Value.  Personal  fine.  No  investment. 
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SIMU  LATED 

DIAMOND   RINGS 

Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  sis 
6ide  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
lloiieyrnuon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size. 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
(MPIRE  DIAMON0  CO..  Dept.    976M  Jefferson,   lowo 
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Young  Widder  Brown 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


as  if  she  couldn't  bear  to  look  even 
now.  Then  she  gave  a  little  cry  and 
her  eyes  shone  as  she  held  out  her 
hand  to  her  husband.  For  the  faint 
lines  at  the  temples  and  at  the  top 
of  her  forehead  were  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  disfiguring  scars. 

It  was  a  changed  woman  who  sat 
in  her  room  the  next  morning  waiting 
for  the  car  that  would  take  her  home. 

"I  owe  it  all  to  you,  Ellen,"  she  said. 
And  then  she  smiled  shyly.  "Perhaps 
that's  why  I  can  dare  to  tell  you — 
what  I'm  going  to  tell  you.  I  can't 
stand  seeing  you  let  all  the  happi- 
ness go  out  of  your  life." 

"Happiness?"  Ellen  tried  to  speak 
lightly.  "Why,  I'm  perfectly  happy. 
What  made  you  think  I  wasn't?" 

"Ellen — when  you've  been  as  mis- 
erable as  I  used  to  be,  you  learn, 
somehow,  to  see  into  other  people's 
thoughts.  I've  seen  into  yours- — and 
I've  seen  Dr.  Anthony  Loring  there. 
So — "  she  smiled  gently —  "don't  try 
to  deny  it.  Just  tell  me  why  you're 
holding  yourself  away  from  him." 

I T  was  a  relief  not  to  pretend  any 
'  longer,  such  a  relief  that  it  became 
easy  to  tell  of  all  her  doubts — of  the 
children,  and  her  flight  from  Simpson- 
ville,  and  of  the  misunderstanding  she 
had  let  go  uncorrected  when  Anthony 
answered  her  summons  to  New  River 
City. 

"But  Ellen!"  Grace  chided  her. 
"Don't  you  see  what  you're  doing? 
You're  not  really  being  kind  to  the 
children.  Quite  aside  from  your  own 
happiness,  you're  doing  the  worst  pos- 
sible thing  for  them.  You  mustn't 
bring  them  up  to  feel  they  own  you, 
any  more  than  you  must  ever  allow 
yourself  to  think  you  own  them.  That 
horrible  possessive  love!  Don't  let  it 
stifle  you,  or  them!" 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  Ellen  admit- 
ted wearily.  "But  it's  not  so  simple. 
I  haven't  any  right  to  say  to  my  chil- 
dren, live  with  this  man,  call  him  your 
father,  because  I  have  chosen  him  for 
you.  They're  sensitive.  They  might 
try  to  do  as  I  said,  but  the  resentment 
would  always  be  there,  and  the 
jealousy  —  hurting      them,      changing 


them  in  ways  no  mother  wants   her 
children   changed." 

"You  can't  shield  your  children 
from  jealousy,  Ellen,"  Grace  said. 
"Any  more  than  you  can  shield  them 
from  so  many  other  things  in  life. 
Everybody  in  the  world  has  his  share 
of  it,  no  matter  how  much  most  of  us 
deny  it.  Janey  and  Mark  will  have 
many  bad  moments.  But  they'll  get 
over  them.  Children  adjust  readily 
enough,  if  they're  fine  at  heart,  and 
I'm  sure  your  children  must  be.  Only 
if  you  allow  Anthony  to  go  out  of  your 
life  you'll  really  be  doing  them  a 
wrong  you  can  never  right  again.  For 
it  will  make  an  unhappy  woman  of 
you,  Ellen  Brown,  and  I  know  what 
unhappiness  can  do.  Not  only  to 
yourself  but  to  everyone  your  life 
touches.  .  .  ." 

It  was  her  suddenly  hushed  tone, 
more  than  her  words,  that  opened  the 
closed  doors  of  Ellen's  thoughts. 
"You're  right,"  she  whispered.  "I 
know  you're  right,  I've  known  it  all 
along.  But  I've  been  too  much  of  a 
coward  to  face  the  truth.  Rather 
than  work  things  out,  no  matter  how 
much  trouble  it  was,  I've  preferred  to 
let  them  slide.  I'll  talk  to  Anthony — 
and  to  the  children  too." 

Grace  smiled.  "I  don't  think  it  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  talk  very 
much  to  Anthony.  I  talked  to  him 
myself,  a  few  minutes  before  you 
came  this  morning.  I  guessed  how 
hard  it  must  have  been  for  you  to  call 
him,  ask  him  to  operate  on  me — and  I 
think  I  made  him  understand." 

"Yes,"  said  Anthony's  voice  from 
the  doorway  behind  Ellen.  "Yes,  Mrs. 
Gaines,  you  made  me  understand  what 
I  was  too  stupid  to  understand  by 
myself." 

This  was  Anthony  again,  the  An- 
thony she  loved,  holding  out  his  hand 
toward  her  as  if  in  it  he  held  the 
promise  of  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
glory  in  the  world. 

The  End 

For  further  exciting  experiences  of 
Ellen  Brown  and  Dr.  Anthony  Loring, 
tune  in  Young  Widder  Brown  every 
weekday  on   NBC's   Red  network. 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


an  exclusive  apartment  hotel,  he  is 
soloist  in  church  every  Sunday,  and 
he  sings  every  morning  on  still  an- 
other Pittsburgh  radio  station. 

Jerry  was  born  in  Francisco,  Indi- 
ana, thirty  years  ago.  His  mother  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a  gospel  singer 
herself,  but  circumstances  had  kept 
her  from  achieving  her  ambition  so 
she  transferred  it  to  her  children.  It 
was  Jerry  who  made  her  dreams  come 
true. 

When  Jerry  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Francisco,  he  planned  to 
take  up  journalism;  but  one  day  he 
attended  a  camp  meeting  at  Olivet 
College  in  Illinois.  There  he  met  three 
boys  who  were  students  at  the  col- 
lege, and  with  them  he  formed  a 
quartet.  The  president  of  Olivet 
College  heard  them  sing  together,  was 
interested,  and  persuaded  Jerry  to 
enter  the  university.     He  spent  three 
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years     there,     majoring     in     English 
Literature. 

Soon  after  he  left  college  in  1931  he 
joined  a  traveling  Evangelistic  Party, 
and  went  with  it  all  over  the  country 
until  1936,  when  he  joined  the  staff 
of  WHJB  in  Greensburg,  Pa.,  a  sister 
station  of  KQV.  He  graduated  to  KQV 
in  1938,  and  in  the  three  years  he  has 
been  with  the  station  has  sung  almost 
a  thousand  hymns. 

Jerry  is  married  and  has  one  child, 
Patricia  Lee,  aged  ten  months. 
*        *        # 

Carrying  a  bag  of  bread  crumbs, 
Basil  Ruysdael,  the  Hit  Parade  an- 
nouncer, keeps  a  regular  appointment 
with  the  pigeons  in  front  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  on  Fifth  Avenue  .  .  . 
In  August,  Parks  Johnson  and  Wally 
Butterworth  will  begin  doing  their 
Vox  Pop  show  two  nights  a  week — 
once  on  CBS  and  once  on  NBC. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Most  WOMEN  of 
MIDDLE  AGE 
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Yrs.  Old 

Suffer  Distress 
At  This  Time— 


If  this  period  in  a  woman's  life  causes  you 
to  get  easily  upset,  cranky,  nervous,  blue 
at  times,  suffer  weakness,  dizziness,  hot 
flashes,  headaches,  distress  of  "irregulari- 
ties"— 

Try  Lydia  E.  Pinkham's  Vegetable  Com- 
pound— made  especially  to  relieve  female 
distress  due  to  this  functional  disturb- 
ance. Pinkham's  Compound  helps  build  up 
resistance  against  annoying  symptoms  of 
"middle  age."  Famous  for  over  60  years! 

~    .'UM.'lH.HrfTi 

With  Famous  Long-Wearing  Snag-Protected 
Silk  Hosiery.  Sensational  money-making  opportuni- 
ty. Experience  unnecessary.  Write  fully  for  sample  silk 
stocking.  AMERICAN  MILLS,  Dept.  A-18,  Indianapolis. 
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\SELL    NEW    CHRISTMAS    CARDS 

I  It's  easy— just  show  friends,  others  these  big 
e  Personal  Christmas  Cards,  with  name, 
50  for$l.  Make  quick  profits.  Also  sell  famous 
*  'Beauticraf  t '  '21-card  Christmas  Assortment, 
■  SI.  Your  profit  50c.  14  money-makers  — Gift 
1  Wraps,  Etchings,  etc.  No  experience  needed. 
Write  for  samples  on  approval  today. 
JOHN  A.  HERTELCO.,305W.AdamsSt..Pept.  88,     Chicago.  HI. 
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or  lovely  13  set  sparkling  Dinner  Ring;  I 
or  an  All-Occasion  Ring  with  simulated  ' 
Ruby  and  8  brilliant  marcasites;  FOR  selling  4  boxes  of 
Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Send  No  Money.  Order  4  salve. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  BOX  17.  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired). 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  jrroups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  —  - 
guaranteed.  O  TOT  $l.UO 

SEND  NO  MONEYS'Ta'Kt 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  yon  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing" 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113   S.   Jefferson   St.       Dept.    1551-K      CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills,  10^  and  250, 


LOOK  AT  THIS  AMAZING  JtfSUb, 

UJATCH^RING  & 


OFFERS 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Je.elecJ  Elgin.  Wallham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  liie  0 
caie.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
id  paid  for 


ge  p 


nts: 


$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  S3. SO  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.00].  Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  Included  In  price  of  the 
ring.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.     Send   NO   money  with  order. 
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addr< 


i  mail  in  special  gift  bo.,  postpaid. 

KENDALL.    JEWELERS 
Topeka,    Kansas       Dept.    WG-81 


Superman  in   Radio 

{Continued  from  page  40) 

drained  of  color. 

Superman,  racing  far  ahead  of  the 
car,  searched  frantically  for  the  one 
small  place  in  the  track  where  the 
piece  of  steel  rail  had  been  removed. 
Suddenly,  he  stopped  short  and 
dropped  quickly  to  his  knees — 

"Here's  the  break.  Great  Scott! 
Kelly  wasn't  lying — a  ten  foot  length 
of  track  has  been  torn  up!  Unless  I 
can  find  it  and  get  it  back  into  place 
that  roller  coaster  car  will  go  smash- 
ing through  the  steel  framework  and 
down  to  the  ground  a  hundred  feet 
below!  But  where  can  the  missing 
track  be?" 

Then,  his  keen  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  a  far-off  rumble  which 
rapidly  grew  louder  and  louder. 

"The  car!  It's  coming!  I've  only 
got  a  few  seconds!  Where  could  Kelly 
have  put  it?" 

Superman's  x-ray  eyes  searched  the 
entire  section  of  track  with  lightning 
speed.     In  another  second: 

"Hold  on — what's  that  wedged  un- 
der the  ties?  Thank  heavens  It's  the 
missing  piece  of  track!" 

He  stooped  and  pulled  with  all  his 
amazing,  superhuman  strength.  One 
more  jerk,  and  it  was  out! 


THERE — now  to  set  it  into  place. 
'  Look  at  that  car  bearing  down  on 
me.  And  the  bolts  are  missing.  The 
car  will  hit  this  broken  piece  and 
jump  the  track.  There's  nothing  else 
to  do.  I'll  have  to  get  down  under  the 
track  and  hold  it  steady  with  my 
hands.  But  one  slip  and  everything's 
lost.  Down  low  now — steady — 
STEADY— Here  she  comes!" 

Balanced  with  the  sure-footedness 
of  a  cat,  arms  outstretched  high  up  as 
he  held  the  ten  feet  of  steel  in  his 
hands,  Superman  waited.  Speed  ever 
increasing,  the  car  roared  down  on 
him.  He  could  see  the  drawn,  fear- 
whitened  face  of  Nancy  Bardett.  He 
could  feel  the  shaking  vibrations  of 
the  track.  But  he  didn't  move  a  frac- 
tion of  an  inch.  The  front  wheels  of 
the  car  passed  over  the  split,  onto  the 
piece  held  from  hurtling  into  space 
only  by  Superman!  But  his  strength 
was  equal  to  the  demands  made  upon 
it.  The  car  and  its  occupant  rolled 
as  easily  and  smoothly  as  if  they  had 
been  riding  upon  girder-supported 
tracks! 

As  the  car  glided  to  a  stop  at  the  end 
of  the  ride  and  Nancy  Bardett  stepped 
out,  flushed  and  happy,  Clark  Kent 
was  waiting  for  her. 

"Miss  Bardett,  I  discovered  that 
Martin  had  a  piece  of  the  Sky  Chaser 
track  removed.  I  was  able  to  replace 
it  temporarily  but  you'd  better  close 
up  the  coaster  for  the  night.  Mean- 
while, I've  sent  the  police  over  to  see 
our  friend  Midway.  I  don't  think  he'll 
bother  you  after  this.  And  I'll  guar- 
antee that  now  Happyland  will  have 
the  best  opening  you  ever  dreamed 
of!" 

Modestly  he  joined  Nancy  and  Lois 
in  the  celebration..  No  one  knew  that 
once  again,  Superman  had  brought 
happiness  where  there  might  have 
been  only  sorrow! 

Another  and  more  thrilling  episode 
of  Superman  in  Radio  is  in  store  for 
you  next  month.  Once  again  this 
strange  hero,  with  his  unbelievable 
powers,  thwarts  criminal  intentions. 


SPECIAL  OFFER/ 
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.   .   .   and    wrapper  from 

SAYMAN'S 

VEGETA  BLE      WONDER 

SOAP 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get 
lovely  sheer  silk  stockings  at  a  BIG 
SAVING.  These  silk  stockings 
have  picoted  hems  and  reinforced 
mercerized  heel  and  toe  .  .  .  are 
beautifully  tinted  in  smart  new 
shade  of  Bali  beige  . . .  Just  PRINT 
name,  address  and  stocking  size  on 
wrapper  from  bar  of  Sayman's 
Vegetable  Wonder  Soap.  Mail 
wrapper  with  25c  in  COIN.  This 
offer  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with 
Sayman's  Vegetable  Wonder  Soap, 
which  lathers  at  a  touch  in  hard 
water,  soft  water,  hot,  cold,  min- 
eral or  alkali   water  .  .  .  rinses 
completely  .  .  .  leaves  no  soapy 
film.  Send  Sayman  Soap  wrapper, 
name,  address,  stocking  size  and 
25c  to  Sayman  Products  Co., 
2126  Locust,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


g£AY/yi/WS  Vegetable 
~Wonder 


WOMEN    MUST    SPARKLE! 

Attract     men's     attention — women's     envy     with 
dazzling     fiery     ZIRCON     diamonds     imported 
from  exotic   Siam.     Rare   beauty.     So  effective, 
so  inexpensive.     See  this  FREE  booklet. 
K1MBERLY  GEM  CO..  Dent.  B5,  503  5th  Ave..  N  V  C 


"?p  Scratch  inq 


Insect  Bites  -  Heat  Rash 

Relieve  itching  of  insect  bites,  heat 
rashes,  athlete  s  foot  and  other  skin 
troubles.Use cooling  an tisepticD.D.D. 
Prescription.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
Stops  itching  quickly .  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
w  druggist  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


CORNS  Go  Fast! 

Doctor's  New  Double -Quick  Relief 

New  Super-Soft  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  in- 
stantly stop  shoe  friction;  lift  shoe  pressure.  Relief 
is  then  immediate.  These  thin,  soft-as-down,  sooth- 
ing, protective  cushioning  pads  ease  new  or 
tight  shoes  .  .  .  positively 
prevent  corns,  sore  toes. 
Separate  Medications  in- 
cluded for  speedily  removing 
corns  or  callouses.  Cost  but 
a   trifle.   Get   a   box  today! 

NEW  ^uS&i-^t 


DrSchollsZinopads 
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•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  it — -or  your  money  back.  Used  for  2S  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men.  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  applica- 
tion imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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SUMMER  SIREN 


Try  this  New  and  Ex 
citing  Coiffure.  Your 
lovely  natural  hair- 
line clear,  your  hair 
brushed  up  in  soft 
curls  on  top,  your 
shell-like  ears  deco- 
rated with  earrings. 
DeLong  Bob  Pins 
make  this  Coiffure 
possible  . .  .  they  just 
wont  slip  out 


r^^PEVELOPlgS^ 

M- ^SAVE    5  0%   OR   MORE!  - 

Your  choice:  16  regular-size  prints  or  8  double-size  (nearly 
post  card  size)  from  your  roll  or  negatives.  24-hour  service. 
WILLARD  STUDIOS.  DEPT     53  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Can  be 
Personalized 
to  Relatives 
and  Friends 


IVIDUALIZED 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Also  Personal  Stationery 

Easy  spare  time  money!  Show  new" 
$1  Box  21  Christmas  Folders.  Gor- 
geous designs.  Extra  "stick -on "Gold  ,, 
Metallic  Seals  Free. Each  card  can  beper- 
sonally  addressed  to  Mother,  Dad,  Relatives,  Friends. 
Also  Personal  Christmas  Cards  with  sender's  name 
imprinted  — 50  for  $1.  Ten  other  special-feature 
Box  Assortments.  Write  for  Samples  on  approval. 
Friendship  Studios,  126  Adams,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


FREE 

...Weddinq  RING 


nth  every  simulated  dia- 
i  •  mond      engagement      ring 
1  Tordered  now.  Smart,  new. 
,/  -  beautifully     embossed. 
'„"  Sweetheart  design,  yellow 
J^ogold     plate     wedding     ring 
'^"given   as  get  acquainted  gift 
»*FREE  with  every  Flashing  sim- 
•  ulated    Diamond   Solitaire   Engage- 
ment ring  ordered  at  our  Anniversary 
Sale  offer  of  only  $1.      SEND  NO  MONEY 
with  order,  just  name,  ring  size.  Wear  10  days  on  money 
back    guarantee.      Your    package    comes    by    return    mail. 
EMPIRE     DIAMOND     CO.,     Dept.     223-P,     Jefferson,     Iowa 


LIPSTICK 

Stays  On— when  it's 

DON  JUAN 

.  .  .  stays  on  though  you 
eat,  smoke,  drink  or  kiss,  if 
used  as  directed.  Lasting 
loveliness  for  your  lips  . . . 
natural  .  .  .  soft-looking, 
appealing  .  .  .  Not  smudgy 
or  smearing.  Young,  viva- 
cious, seductive  shades. 
Only  $1.00.  Rouge  and 
powder  to  match  $1.00 
each.  Large  trial  sizes  10<*. 


New  Shade! 

MILITARY 

RED 

..Real  Red  Red 

Exclusively 
DON  JUAN 

Try  it  Today  I  t 


HAVING  A  BABY? 

Regular  medical  care  during 
pregnancy  is  vitally  important. 
Your  doctor  can  regulate  diet  to 
provide  minerals,  iron  and  vita- 
min content  so  essential  to  good 
teeth  and   sound   physical 
development  in  the  baby. 
Ask  his  advice  on  feed-        V 
ing  infant. 
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S^  Doctor  Rtfruhrly 


THERE  are  many  kinds  of  love,  but 
few  that  end  in  marriage  that  con- 
tinues thrillingly  through  all  the 
days  and  years.  Edward  G.  Robinson 
has  been  in  love  with  the  same 
woman  for  twelve  years.  Ten  years 
ago  Gladys  Robinson  knelt  beside  him 
and  became  his  wife.  Life  since  then 
has  been  for  them  an  exalted  sym- 
phony, rich  and  melodious.  They  have 
known  poverty  and  riches  and  the 
golden  gift  of  a  son. 

Their  home  is  an  estate  in  Beverly 
Hills,  with  quiet  beauty  in  every 
room — in  the  library,  in  the  music 
room  where  a  grand  piano  waits  to 
be  touched  into  melody,  in  the  bed- 
rooms where  color  breathes  intimacy 
and  warmth  into  the  furnishings. 

Their  playground  is  a  ranch  atop 
Lookout  Mountain  where  Gladys  can 
learn  to  shoot  with  accuracy  on  the 
rifle  range  that  was  just  installed, 
where  the  whole  family  spends  hours 
at  the  ping-pong  table  sharing  vic- 
tories and  defeats,  where  the  father 
starts  out  on  a  walk  with  his  seven- 
year-old  Manny,  and  talks  to  him  as 
most  lathers  only  dream  of  talking 
to  their  sons. 

Ten  years — filled  with  success,  of 
one  film  after  another  that  add  to  an 
actor's  triumphs,  of  Big  Town,  a  radio 
broadcast  that  began  as  an  experi- 
ment on  CBS  four  years  ago  and  is 
now  almost  a  network  institution. 


Edward  G.  Robinson  is  a  father  oi 
medium  height  and  medium  weight 
and  medium  age,  who  teaches  his  son 
to  throw  a  curve  ball  and  to  know 
Richard  Wagner's  works  when  a 
symphony  orchestra  is  on  the  air.  He 
is  a  husband  who  speaks  French  and 
German  and  some  Italian  and  Span- 
ish, who  went  to  school  in  New  York 
City  and  graduated  from  Columbia 
University,  who  might  have  been  a 
lawyer,  and  who  was  a  sailor  in  the 
Navy  when  war  came  in  1917  and 
who  made  his  first  movie  fourteen 
years  ago.  He  is  a  human  being  who 
reads  Anatole  France,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  who  needs  a  lot  of  sleep,  eats 
a  lot  of  fruit,  and  likes  to  play  poker, 
hates  to  write  letters,  loves  prize 
fights,    football   games   and   tennis. 

Edward  G.  Robinson  is  a  citizen 
who  hopes  his  son  will  be  either  a 
lawyer  or  a  doctor  because  he  can 
help  others  most  in  those  professions, 
who  would  rather  right  a  wrong  than 
boast  any  other  accomplishment,  who 
says  to  other  parents:  don't  be  pos- 
sessive; don't  think  that  money  is 
needed  to  raise  your  children  success- 
fully; make  music  fun — it  will  be  an 
invaluable  gift  to  your  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; don't  worry  if  they  don't  go  to 
college — they  will  be  just  as  happy. 

He  is  a  man  who  knows  happiness 
because  above  all  else  he  has  wanted 
to  make  others  happy  first. 
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RADIO  MIRROR  READERS  GIVEN 


LARCEMENT 


Just  to  Get  Acquaint- 
ed We  Will  Beautifully 
Enlarge  Your  Favorite 
Snapshot,  Photo,  Kodak 
Picture,  Print  or  Nega- 
tive, to  5x7  Inches  Abso* 
lutely  FREE! 

Everyone    admires    pictures  -in    natural 
colors  because  the  surroundings  and  loved 
ones  are  so  true  to  life,  just  the  way  they 
looked  when  the  pictures  were  taken,  so 
we  want  you  to  know  also  about  our  gor- 
geous colored  enlargements.    Think  of  hav- 
ing    that     small     picture     or     snapshot     of 
mother,  father,  sister  or  brother,  children  or 
others   near   and   dear  to   you  enlarged  to   5 
by  7  inch  size  so  that  the  details  and  features 
you  love  are  more  lifelike  and  natural! 

Over  one  million  men  and  women 
have  sent  us  their  favorite  snapshots 
and  pictures  for  enlarging.  Thousands 
write  us  how  much  they  also  enjoy 
their  remarkably  true-to-life,  natural 
colored  enlargements  we  have  sent 
them  in  handsome  black  and  gold  or 
ivory  and  gold  frames.  They  tell  us 
that  their  hand-colored  enlargements 
have    living    beauty,     sparkle     and     life. 

You    are    now    given    a    wonderful    oppor- 
tunity  to   receive   a    beautiful    enlargement 
of  your  cherished  snapshot,   photo  or  kodak 
picture    FREE.      Look    over    your    pictures 
now    and    send    us    your    favorite    snapshot, 
photo  or  kodak   picture    (print  or  negative) 
and  receive  your  beautiful   free  enlargement.     Please  include   the 
color  of  hair  and  eyes  for  prompt  information  on  a  second  enlarge- 
ment   beautifully    hand   tinted    in    natural,    lifelike   oil    colors    and 
placed   in   a   handsome   free   frame   to   set   on   the   piano,    table   or 
dresser.     Your  original  is  returned  with  your  enlargement   (  10c  for 
return  mailing  appreciated).     This  free  enlargement   offer   is   our 
way  of  getting  acquainted  and  letting  you  know  the  quality  of  our 
work.     Just  send  the  coupon  with  your  favorite  snapshot,  print  or 
negative  right  away,  as  this  free  enlargement  offer  is  limited.    Write 
DEAN     STUDIOS,     Dept.     557,     118     No.     15th,     Omaha,     Nebr. 


Enclose  this  coupon  with  your  favorite  snapshot,  picture, 
I   print  or  negative  and  send  to  Dean  Studios,  Dept.  557,  118 


Omaha,  Nebr. 
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9  Actual  color  photograph  of  tobacco  hanging  inside  curing  barn—  Ray  Qglesby  inspects  a 
leaf  of  fine,  light  tobacco,  before  aging. 
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' — to  get  lighter,  milder  leaf  like  this!"  says  Ray 
Oglesby,  tobacco  auctioneer  of  Winterville,  N.  C. 

LISTEN  to  the  bidding  at  'most  any  tobacco  auction 
*  — and  you'll  see  right  fast  that  Luckies  pay 
higher  prices  to  get  the  finer,  lighter  leaf.  Like  any 
smoker,  that's  the  tobacco  I  want — so  naturally,  I 
choose  Luckies  for  my  own  enjoyment!" 

Yes,  Luckies  pay  higher  prices  to  get  the  finer, 
the  lighter,  the  naturally  milder  tobaccos.  No  wonder 
that  with  independent  tobacco  experts — auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen — Luckies  are  the  2  to  1 
favorite  over  all  other  brands  combined.  So  smoke 
the  smoke  tobacco  experts  smoke.  Next  time,  ask 
for  Lucky  Strike! 

WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO 
BEST- IT'S  LUCKIES  2  TO  1 
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PEGGY  YOUNG 

Lovely  Star  of 

PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY 

(Played  by  Betty  Wragge) 


A  Com 
Radio  Novel 


HANS  OF  DIVORCE 
PEPPER  YOUNG'S  FAMILY-  SSXSiSSSSA 


I]  Clare  Potter  is  a  great 
American  designer.  And 
she  looks  the  part.  Note 
her  distinctive  pill-box 
hair-do,  sloping  shirt- 
waist. She  excels  in  de- 
signs that  suit  the  needs 
of  American  living  — 
sportswear,  street  suits, 
simple  dinner  clothes.  For 
inspiration,  she  turns  to 
fabrics  . . .  has  prints  and 
colors  made  to  order. 


'**)  Unlike  most  designers, 
Clare  Potter  works  on  a 
living  model . . .  cuts  her 
original  pattern  out  of  the 
fabric  itself.  At  right,  she 
rests . . .  smokes  a  Camel . . . 
critically  eyes  pyjamas-to- 
be,  as  an  assistant  pins  and 
measures.  Says  Clare 
Potter:  "I  like  Camels  best. 
They're  milder— -they  con- 
tain less  nicotine  in  the 
smoke,  you  know!" 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning 
Camels  contains 

2Z% 

LESS 
NICOTINE 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other 

largest-selling  brands  tested  — 

less  than  any  of  them  —  according 

to  independent   scientific  tests 

of  the  smoke  itself. 
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AMERICAN 
DESIGNER. 

"Camels  give  me  what  I  want  in 

a  cigarette  . . .  real  smoking 

mildness  plus  fine  taste" 


%  "Persian  Bouquet" -~  striking  dinner -at- 
home  pyjamas  of  printed  sharkskin,  a  Clare 
Potter  original.  Here  the  finished  design  is 
being  modeled  for  her  approval  while  she  en- 
joys another  Camel.  "I  never  tire  of  smoking 
Camels,"  she  says.  "They're  the  finest-tasting 
cigarette  I  could  ever  want." 

Clare  Potter  is  outstanding  among  designers 
who  are  making  America  the  center  of  fashion. 
A  hard  worker,  she  spends  week-days  at  the 
shop ...  week-ends  at  her  farm.  "My  friends 
prefer  Camel  cigarettes,  too,"  she  adds.  "So  I 
buy  Camels  by  the  carton.  More  convenient!" 


R.  J.  Reynolds Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

A  few  of  the  many  other 

distinguished  women  who 

prefer  Camel  cigarettes: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr.,  Maryland 

Mrs.  Randolph  Carter,  Virginia 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd, 

Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd, 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  John  Hylan  Heminway, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hixon,  California 

Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III, 

Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer, 

New  York 


BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWER  than 
the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- 
selling  brands  tested  — slower  than 
any  of  them  —  Camels  also  give  you  a 
smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES 
PER  PACK! 


A  Darling  Girl... A  new  Party  Dress- 
but  the  Same  Old  Question  of  a  Date! 


No  girl  should  risk  underarm  odor  when  Mum  so  surely  guards  charm! 


NO  ART  OF  DRESS,  no  natural  loveli- 
ness, no  beauty  aid  a  girl  could  com- 
mand can  make  up  for  the  fault  of  per- 
sonal undaintiness— for  the  offense  of  un- 
derarm odor. 

A  girl  may  have  an  enchanting  skin  and 
lovely  lips— clothes  in  the  peak  of  fashion. 
But  one  offense  against  personal  daintiness, 
one  moment  of  unguarded  charm  and 
even  the  most  eager  admirer  receives  an 
impression  that  a  girl  may  never  change. 

Too  many  girls  trust  a  bath  alone  to 
keep  free  from  offending.  But  no  bath, 
however  fresh  it  leaves  you,  can  guarantee 
you  lasting  charm.  A  bath  corrects  the 
faults  of  past  perspiration— it  cannot  pre- 
vent the  risk  of  underarm  odor  to  come.  Un- 
less you  give  underarms  special  care  you 
can  be  guilty  of  offending  and  never  know  it. 

That's  why  so  many  popular  girls  use 
Mum  daily.  A  quick  dab  under  each  arm 
and  your  charm  is  safe— safe  for  business, 
safe  for  dates,  safe  all  day  or  all  evening 
long.  Play  safe— guard  your  precious  charm 
with  quick,  safe,  dependable  Mum. 


More  women  use  Mum  than  any  other 
deodorant.  Housewives,  business  girls, 
movie  stars  and  nurses  know  that  their 
husbands,  their  jobs,  their  friends  are  too 
important  to  offend.  They  prefer  Mum  for: 

SPEED— When  you're  in  a  hurry,  Mum 
takes  only  30  seconds  to  smooth  on. 

SAFETY— Mum  won't  irritate  skin.  And  the 
American  Institute  of  Laundering  assures 
you  Mum  won't  injure  even  fine  fabrics. 


DEPENDABILITY —Daintiness  is  lasting 
with  Mum  on  guard.  Without  attempting 
to  check  perspiration,  Mum  protects 
against  underarm  odor  for  hours  to  come. 
Start  now  to  guard  your  charm— get  a  jar 
of  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today. 

•  •  • 

FOR    SANITARY   NAPKINS-You  need  a 

gentle,  safe  deodorant  for  Sanitary  Napkins— 
that's  why  so  many  women  use  Mum.  Always 
use  Mum  this  important  way,  too. 


NO  DEODORANT  QUICKER  ..  .SAFER  ..  .SURER  ..  .THAN  MUM! 


TAKES  THE   ODOR   OUT  OF   PERSPIRATION 
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IT'S    BEEN    A    REAL   TREAT 

I  THINK  our  radio  entertainment  gets 
■  better  every  day.  Some  of  the 
"goodies"  offered  us  within  the  past 
few  weeks  are — 

Orson  Welles,  substituting  for  John 
Barrymore,  joining  forces  with  Rudy 
Vallee  and  giving  himself  and  his 
"wonder  boy"  reputation  as  sly  a  raz- 
zing as  ever  surprised  a  listener. 

Little  Jackie  Benny's  humiliating 
experience  at  the  hands  of  the  bril- 
liant Quiz  Kids.  Comedy  at  it's  best. 
— Miss  B.  Clements,  San  Francisco. 

ORCHIDS  TO  THE  NEW 
COMMERCIALS 

My  hat  is  off  to  the  snappy,  one- 
minute  ads  that  are  becoming  so 
popular  on  the  air.  At  last  advertis- 
ers have  found  a  way  to  get  listener 
attention,  hold  it  to  the  end  of  the 
advertising  message,  and  entertain 
the  man  at  the  dial  at  the  same  time. 
Most  important  of  all,  these  brief 
commercials  indelibly  impress  the 
name  of  the  product  on  the  listener's 
mind. — Alma  Deane  Fuller,  Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. 

KITTY   KEENE'S   HUSBAND 
MUST  REFORM1 

I  have  long  been  an  eager  listener 
to  the  Kitty  Keene  program.  In  all 
her  adventures  on  sea  and  land,  her 
husband,  Allen,  or  Charles,  (as  he  re- 
named himself)  helped  Kitty,  and 
fully  merited  her  desperate  efforts 
to  save  him  from  the  electric  chair 
and  discover  the  true  murderer. 

Consequently,  I  have  wanted  to 
protest  to  the  author  of  this  serial. 
Why,  why  must  Charles  Williams 
have  evolved  into  such  a  consum- 
mate heel?  Just  now  he  appears  to 
be  a  sponger,  cheat  and  liar,  and  I 
don't  like  those  qualities  in  a  man 
who  seemed  to  be,  for  so  many  years, 
just  the  opposite.  Please  put  him  in 
a  wreck  or  some  other  catastrophe 
that  will  knock  some  sense  into  him. 
— Mrs.  Margaret  Moody,  Denver 
Colorado. 


NOTICE 


Because  of  space  requirements,  RADIO 
MIRROR  announces  the  discontinuance  of  its 
What  Do  You  Want  To  Say?  contest  depart- 
ment. The  editors  want  to  thank  readers  for 
their  contributions.  They  invite  further  letters 
of  criticism  and  comment  from  you,  to  be 
submitted  to  this  magazine  on  the  understand- 
ing that  they  are  to  receive  no  payment  for 
their  publication,  but  are  offered  merely  for 
their   general    interest   to   the    radio    public. 
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New  Loveliness  can  be  yours 
Go  on  the  Camay 
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This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Frank  Morell,  Jr.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  says,  "I'm  really  thank- 
ful that  I  went  on  a  'Mild-Soap'  Diet.  All  my  friends  tell  me  how  lovely  my  skin 
looks— and  I'm  sure  it's  largely  due  to  Camay  and  the  'Mild-Soap'  Diet." 


Try  this  exciting  beauty  idea — 
praised  by  lovely  brides — based 
on  the  advice  of  skin  specialists! 

SO  MANY  WOMEN  dim  the  beauty  of 
their  skin  through  improper  cleans- 
ing. Others  use  a  beauty  soap  not  as  mild 
as  it  should  be.  "My  constant  beauty  care 
is  Camay  and  the  Camay  'Mild-Soap' 
Diet,"  says  Mrs.  Morell,  a  bride  whose 
lovely  complexion  makes  her  an  expert. 

Leading  skin  specialists  we've  con- 
sulted advise  a  regular  cleansing  routine 
—daily  cleansing  with  a  fine,  mild  soap. 
And  Camay  is  not  only  mild— but  milder ! 
Yes,  milder  by  actual  test  than  ten  other 
popular  beauty  soaps.  That's  why  we  say, 
"Go  on  the  Camay  'Mild-Soap'  Diet." 


Every  single  day— twice  a  aay— for  30 
days— give  your  skin  Camay's  gentle  care. 
Don't  miss  a  single  day.  It's  the  regular 
cleansing  that  will  help  you  in  a  few 
short  weeks  to  see  a  more  appealing  skin. 


Trade  M.irl: 
Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Off. 
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Camay  is   milder   by  actual 
other  popular  beauty  soaps 


THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 

recorded   test — in    tests  against  ten 
Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  theml 
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Go  on  the 

CAMAY 

MILD 

SOAP" 

DIET! 


Work  Camay's  milder  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special 
attention  to  nose,  base  of  the 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with 
warm  water  and  follow  with  30 
seconds  of  cold  splashings. 


Then,  while  you  sleep,  the  tiny 
pore  openings  are  free  to  func- 
tion for  natural  beauty.  In  the 
morning — one  more  quick  ses- 
sion with  this  milder  Camay. 
Follow  this  routine  faithfully. 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coas 


Jack  Benny's  found  the  ideal  way  to  spend  a  vacation — 
making  a  movie  of  "Charley's  Aunt"  in  which  he  enacts 
scenes  like  this  one  with  Ann  Baxter  and  Arleen  Whelan. 


20th   Ccnttir\-Fo.r 


ACTRESS  HELEN  CLAIRE  was 
married  in  May  to  Dr.  Milton 
k  Smith,  head  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's drama  department.  They 
kept  the  wedding  a  secret  until  June, 
and  then  surprised  their  friends  with 
it  because  that  was  the  next  best  thing 
to  a  June  wedding. 

*  *       * 

Ilka  Chase,  star  of  CBS'  Penthouse 

Party   show,   has   signed   up   to   be   a 

New  York  air  raid  warden. 
»        »       * 

All  you  Jessica  Dragonette  fans  will 
soon  be  able  to  welcome  your  favorite 
back  on  a  weekly  show.  She  starts  as 
regular  singing  star  of  the  CBS  Satur- 
day Night  Serenade  the  middle  of 
August. 

*  *        * 

Betty  Olson— the  Betty  of  NBC's 
singing  group,  The  Escorts  and  Betty 
— has  announced  her  engagement  to 
Don  Hemstreet  of  Chicago.  They 
haven't  set  a  date  yet,  but  they're 
looking  for  a  house. 


Martha  Stevenson 
Kemp,  who  was 
widowed  when  Hal 
Kemp  died  in  an 
automobile  accident 
last  year,  is  now 
Mrs.  Victor  Mature. 
The  bridegroom  is 
the  movie  actor  who 
appeared  in  one  or 
two  pictures  before 
going  to  Broadway 
and  a  greater  suc- 
cess    in     Gertrude 


By  DAN  SENSENEY 

Lawrence's  play,  "Lady  in  the  Dark." 
The  couple  will  live  in  Hollywood, 
where   Mature   has   gone   to   take   up 

his  screen   career  again. 

*        *        * 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.— One  of  the 
happiest  voices  heard  on  station  WELI, 
New  Haven,  belongs  to  Ruth  Howard, 
talented  and  beautiful  daughter  of 
Tom  Howard,  the  comedian  who  used 


Comedian  Tom  Howard's  daugh- 
ter Ruth  is  a  radio  star  herself, 
on  station  WELI  in  New  Haven. 


to  broadcast  with  George  Shelton.  As 
Your  Radio  Hostess,  Ruth  is  on  WELI 
Mondays  through  Fridays  at  12  noon, 
presenting  a  half-hour  program  of 
information  about  all  the  things  that 
interest  her. 

Ruth  got  valuable  training  from  her 
father  by  appearing  with  him  on 
many  of  his  personal  appearance  en- 
gagements, in  his  Paramount  and  Edu- 
cational motion  pictures,  and  on  his 
different  network  programs.  But  she 
wasn't  satisfied  to  shine  in  reflected 
glory,  and  besides,  she  wanted  to 
write;  so  after  the  usual  disappoint- 
ments and  rejection  slips  she  became 
a  contributor  to  various  women's 
magazines.  Early  in  1937  she  started 
writing  radio  material,  and  went  on 
the  air  in  Utica,  New  York,  over  sta- 
tion WIBX.  From  Utica  she  went  to 
Syracuse,  then  to  Albany,  then  Bos- 
ton, and  now  she's  in  New  Haven. 

Ruth  admits  that  she  entered  radio 
because  she  loves  to  talk.  "I  can't  re- 
sist glimpsing  and  then  telling  about 
new  fashions  and  famous  people  and 
our  next  door  neigh- 
bors who  lend  us 
sugar  and  courage," 
she  says.  "And 
about  the  neighbors 
who  tell  us  when  to 
get  a  fresh  haircut 
and  who  the  new 
blonde  is  who  was 
waiting  for  the  bus 
the  menfolk  took  to 
town  yesterday 
morning.  ( C  an  - 
tinned    on    page    6) 
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There  she  foes . . . 
AND 


""DEFORE  trying  to  get  her  into  the  club, 
■*~^  you'd  think  Agatha  would  have  told 
her  .  .  ." 

"A  delicate  subject,  my  dear — and  any  wo- 
man her  age  who  has  to  be  told  deserves  what 
she  gets." 

So  it  was  "thumbs  down"  on  the  newcomer 
trying  to  make  a  place  for  herself  and  her  family 
in  the  community  that  was  to  be  their  home. 
She  had  yet  to  learn  the  importance  of  first  meet- 
ings, when  the  sizing  up  can  be  so  critical  .  .  . 
had  failed  to  realize  that  one  can't  be  too  care- 
ful in  guarding  against  halitosis  (unpleasant 
breath). 

One  little  "slip"  that  you  may  never  live 
down,  is  that  of  offending  with  unpleasant 
breath.  And  the  insidious  thing  about  this  con- 
dition   is    that    you    yourself   may    nor    realize 


when  you  have  it. 

Why  not  take  the  delightful  breath-sweeten- 
ing precaurion  that  so  many  use — Listenne 
Antiseptic! 

Some  cases  of  bad  breath  are  due  ro  systemic 
conditions.  But  most,  declare  some  leading 
aurhorities,  are  due  to  the  fermentation  of  tiny 
food  particles  that  cling  to  tooth,  gum  and 
mouth  surfaces. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  halts  such  fermentation 
then  overcomes  the  odors  it  causes.  Your  breath 
becomes  sweeter,  purer,  less  likely  to  offend. 

Remember,  when  you  want  to  put  your  best 
foot  forward,  rinse  the  mouth  with  Lisrenne 
Antiseptic.  It  may  pay  you  rich  dividends  in 
friendship  and  popularity 

Lambert  Pharmacai.  Company.  .SV.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Before  all  engagements  use  Listerine  to 
combat  Halitosis  (unpleasant  breath) 


(Continued  from  page  4) 
Don  Dunphy,  who  came  from  ob- 
scurity to  announce  the  Joe  Louis- 
Billy  Conn  fight  on  Mutual,  literally 
became  a  star  overnight.  Listeners 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  praise 
of  the  exciting  and  graphic  way  he 
described  that  thrilling  battle.  Until 
he  successfully  passed  the  competi- 
tive audition  Mutual  and  the  sponsor 
held  before  selecting  a  man  to  an- 
nounce the  fight,  Don  was  a  staff  an- 
nouncer at  a  local  New  York  station, 
completely  unknown  as  far  as  the 
networks  were  concerned. 

*  *         * 

Every  performer  in  radio,  in  New 
York  as  well  as  in  Hollywood,  was 
saddened  by  the  death  of  Mary  "Bub- 
bles" Kelley.  Almost  as  wide  as  she 
was  tall,  Bubbles  was  one  of  the 
jolliest  of  radio  comedians.  Although 
she  never  reached  stardom  herself, 
she  worked  at  one  time  or  another  on 
most  of  the  big  network  fun-shows, 
and  it  would  have  been  hard  to  visit 
any  broadcast  without  finding  several 
of  her  friends  in  the  studio,  she  had 
so  many.  Before  her  death,  which 
occurred  in  her  sleep  after  a  long 
illness,  she  had  played  important  roles 
in  the  Blondie,  Al  Pearce,  and  Burns 
and  Allen  programs. 

*  *         * 

One  of  those  moments  that  cut  ten 
years  off  your  life  came  to  the  entire 
cast  of  the  Kate  Hopkins  serial  the 
other  day.  Just  as  the  program  was 
about  to  go  on  the  air  a  large  screen 
in  the  CBS  studio  fell  over  and  struck 
Margaret  Macdonald,  who  plays  the 
leading  role  of  Kate,  on  the  head.  She 
was  stunned,  and  the  director  had 
visions  of  finding  a  substitute  leading 
lady  in  less  than  half  a  minute — but 
he  recovered  just  in  time  to  read  her 
lines. 

•        ♦       ♦ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah— Station 
KDYL's  boss,  as  far  as  things  dramatic 
go,  is  Jay  DuWayne.  He's  the  director 
of  the  KDYL  Players  and  presents 
'hem  in  the  Candlelight  Series — plays 
which  he  himself  writes  and  produces, 
and  in  which  he  plays  the  principal 
haracter  parts. 

But  Jay  came  to  radio  the  hard  way, 

via  the  great  depression.  He  was  born 

n    Salt   Lake   City,    but   moved    with 

lis  family  to  Nephi,  Utah,  just  before 

lie  reached  high  school  age.     Since  as 


Remember  Hollywood  Hotel?  Its 
unbeatable  singing  team,  Fran- 
ces Longford  and  Dick  Powell, 
are  together  again  in  the  CBS 
Friday    show,    Southern    Cruise. 

far  back  as  he  could  remember  he'd 
wanted  to  be  an  actor,  but  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  much  chance  to  achieve 
that  ambition  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  where  there  were  few  large 
cities  and  no  resident  stock  companies 
where  a  young  actor  could  get  train- 
ing and  earn  a  living. 

In  the  early  1930's,  during  the  de- 
pression, while  Jay  was  in  his  Junior 
year  of  high  school,  he  got  an  idea. 
He'd  form  a  theatrical  company  of  his 
own  and  take  it  on  tour.  Jay  had 
missed  a  couple  of  years  of  school 
because  of  illness,  and  consequently 
was  older  than  other  members  of  his 
class.  This  made  things  easier  be- 
cause it  gave  him  the  necessary 
authority.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  a  cast — two  other  boys  and  two 
girls,  picked  out  some  play  scripts, 
acquired  a  second-hand  sedan  and  a 
luggage  trailer,  and  started  out. 

The  venture  was  a  real  success.  The 


Jay  DuWayne  came  from  touring 
with  his  own  company  to  direct- 
ing   plays   for   Salt   Lake's   KDYL. 


company  played  in  what  are  known 
as  Ward  houses,  recreational  centers 
that  are  maintained  by  the  Mormon 
Church.  They  made  their  own 
scenery  or  collected  it  as  they  went 
along.  Jay  kept  the  cast  down  to  five 
people,  rewriting  plays  when  neces- 
sary to  fit  that  number.  It  was  this 
re-writing  experience  that  brought 
him  to  KDYL  five  years  ago  when 
the  DuWayne  Traveling  Players 
finally  broke  up. 

The  second  year.  Jay  was  out  with 
his  company  he  married  his  high 
school  sweetheart,  and  while  Mrs. 
DuWayne  isn't  an  actress  she  shares 
her  husband's  enthusiasm  and  love 
for  the  theater.  For  three  years  she 
designed  and  made  many  of  the  cos- 
tumes. Their  little  daughter  Mar  jean, 
now  ten  years  old,  has  hopes  of  fol- 
lowing in  her  father's  footsteps,  and 
three  years  ago  brought  her  parents 
their  greatest  thrill  by  making  her 
stage  debut  acting  with  Jay  in  the 
same  theater  where  the  DuWayne 
Players  first  appeared. 

Jay  says  the  most  satisfactory  part 
of  acting  over  KDYL  is  knowing  that 
each  performance  is  heard  by  all  the 
friends  to  whom  he  played  in  the 
many  rural  communities  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country. 

*  *        * 
Remember    Ralph    Dumke,    one    of 

the  Sisters  of  the  Skillet?  He's  now 
playing  the  part  of  Andy  Nunan  in 
the  Myrt  and  Marge  serial.  He  re- 
ports, proudly,  that  he's  been  dieting 
for  a  year  and  has  managed  to  slim 
down  from  250  pounds  to  249. 

*  *        * 

Another  Myrt  and  Marge  note: 
Chester  Stratton  is  playing  Bob  Keith 
on  that  show.  He  got  the  part  on  a 
hurry-up  audition  when  another 
actor,  previously  hired,  failed  to  show 
up  for  the  rebroadcast.  The  director 
needed  someone  who  could  sing,  and 
that's  always  been  one  of  Chester's 
ambitions,  kept  in  the  background  by 
his  acting  career.  So  now  everyone  is 
happy — except  the  actor  who  forgot  to 
return  for  the  rebroadcast. 

*  *        * 
Raymond  Gram  Swing  didn't  expect 

to  miss  a  single  one  of  his  sponsored 
Mutual  network  broadcasts  on  the 
flying  trip  to  England  he  took  in  July 
— but  just  in  case  something  hap- 
pened he  prepared  one  recorded  pro- 
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gram  for  use  in  a  pinch.  With  world 
conditions  the  way  they  are,  he 
couldn't  even  be  certain  of  reaching 
England  safely,  much  less  being  able 
to  broadcast  from  there. 
*  *  * 
Manhattan  sideshow:  Charles 
Laughton,  in  New  York  for  a  vacation 
and  an  appearance  on  CBS'  Wednes- 
day-night Millions  for  Defense  pro- 
gram, standing  on  a  street  corner 
feeding  pigeons  with  corn  from  his 
pockets.  The  birds  must  have  been 
real  Laughton  fans — they  were  perch- 
ing on  his  outstretched  hands  to  take 

the  corn. 

*  *       * 

Marjorie  Hannan,  the  young  star 
you  hear  as  Ruth  Ann  Graham  in 
NBC's  serial,  Bachelor's  Children,  has 
a  new  kind  of  memory  book — a  charm 
bracelet  with  a  tiny  gold  figure  to 
commemorate  every  happy  event  in 
her  life.  Her  husband  started  it 
when  they  were  engaged  by  giving 
her  the  foundation  chain  and  one 
charm — a  tiny  pair  of  handcuffs  to  re- 
mind her  she  was  no  longer  free. 
Other  gadgets  that  have  been  added 
since  are  a  small  microphone  to  keep 
Marjorie  in  mind  of  her  profession; 
a  clock  with  its  hands  set  at  8:30,  the 
hour  she  has  to  be  in  the  studio  for 
rehearsal;  a  cowboy  on  a  bucking 
bronco,  souvenir  of  a  happy  vacation 
in  the  west;  a  clipper  plane,  reminis- 
cent of  a  flight  to  Havana;  a  flatiron 
in  honor  of  her  iron  wedding  anniver- 
sary; and,  of  course,  a  tiny  wedding 
ring.    No  little  replica  of  a  bassinet — 

yet. 

*  *       * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C.  —  Although 
Jack  Knell,  station  WBT's  new  news 
editor  only  recently  came  to  Carolina, 
his  fame  as  an  air  reporter  is  nation- 
wide. He  has  covered  some  of  the 
most  important  special  events  in  the 
country  for  CBS,  one  of  which  brought 
him  the  highest  honor  in  the  news- 
gathering  profession.  He  won  the  1939 
National  Headliners  Club  award  for 
turning  in  the  year's  finest  radio  re- 
porting job. 

Jack  was  on  the  special  events  staff 
of  WEEI  in  Boston  when  news  reached 
the  station  that  the  U.  S.  submarine, 
Squalus,  had  gone  down  off  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Jack  and  his  portable 
broadcasting  equipment  rushed  to  the 
scene,  and  for  seventeen  hours,  with- 
out food,  Jack  clung  to  the  gunwale 
of  a  twenty-foot  open  boat  with  one 
(Continued  on  page  79) 


Because  he  couldn't  stand  the 
hustle  of  city  life,  Jack  Knell 
is  news  editor  of  station  WBT. 


I  don't  cane  if  you  never 
come  home/ 


HOW  A  YOUNG  WIFE  OVERCAME  THE  "ONE  NEGLECT" 
THAT  WRECKS  SO  MANY  MARRIAGES 


y 


I.I  thought  my  husband  was  all  to  blame,  He'd  been  leaving  me  home  alone  night 
after  night.  Our  once-blissful  marriage  seemed  headed  for  the  rocks.  I  was  almost  frantic. 


2.  In  despair,  I  went  to  see  my  sister-in-law — 
Sarah's  been  so  happily  married  for  years.  When 
I  told  her  about  our  troubles,  she  said:  "You 
may  be  the  guilty  one,  Sis.  Often  a  husband's 
love  grows  cold  just  because  a  wife  is  careless 
— or  ignorant — about  feminine  hygiene.  It's 
one  neglect  few  husbands  can  forgive." 


3.  "My  own  marriage  was  once  in  danger," 
Sarah  said,  "until  my  doctor  set  me  right.  He 
advised  'Lysol'  for  intimate  personal  care. 
He  told  me  it  does  more  than  cleanse  and 
deodorize.  Being  an  efficient  germicide, "Lysol' 
kills  millions  of  germs  instantly  on  contact, 
and  without  discomfort  to  you." 


4.  I  understand  now  why  so  many  thousands 
of  modern  women  rely  on  "Lysol"  for  feminine 
hygiene.  It's  gentle — yet  so  effective.  And 
costs  so  little  to  use.  I'll  never  risk  losing  my 
husband  again.  Yes,  he  comes  home  now — 
and  brings  me  flowers! 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

"Lysol"  is  NON-CAUSTIC— gentle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE— a  powerful  germicide, 
active  in  presence  of  organic  matter 
(such  as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREAD- 
ING—  "Lysol"  solutions  spread  and 
virtually  search,  out  germs  in  deep 
crevices.  ECONOMICAL— small  hottle 
makes  almost  4  gallons  of  solution  for 
feminine  hygiene.  LASTING — "Lysol" 
keeps  full  strength  indefinitely  no  mat- 
ter how  often  it  is  uncorked.  CLEANLY 
ODOR — disappears  after  use. 
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For  FREE  booklet  (in  plain  envelope)  about  Feminine  Hygiene  and  other  "Lysol"  uses, 
send  postcard  to  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.,  Dept.  RTM-941.  Bloomfield,  N.  .1.,  I  .S.  A. 
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So  far,  Vaughn  Monroe  is  1941  's  only  new  band  sensation. 
He  started  by  playing  the  trumpet,  but  a  chance  to  sing 
sent  him  along  the  road  to  fame.  Left,  pretty  Marilyn 
Duke,   tallest  girl   in  the   business,  is  Vaughn's  vocalist. 


CHARLIE  BARNET  is  still  the 
madcap  of  music.  After  he  an- 
nounced that  he  and  his  fourth 
wife,  Harriet  Clark,  had  been  recon- 
ciled, word  came  that  Harriet  had 
signed  a  contract  to  sing  with  Sonny 
Dunham's  band  instead  of  her  hus- 
band's aggregation.  When  Charlie 
thought  his  girl  vocalist  troubles  were 
over  with  the  acquisition  of  Mildred 
Wayne,  this  Chicago  canary  refused  to 
leave  the  Windy  City  because  "she 
was  scared  to  come  to  New  York." 

To  insure  himself  against  further 
singing  headaches,  the  tall  saxophon- 
ist hired  The  Quintones,  a  rhythmic 
group  that  may  give  the  Merry  Macs 
competition. 

»        *        * 

"Hollywood  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  go,"  say  new  songwriters 
Bob  Schaefer  and  Irving  Rose,  "if 
you're  trying  to  get  a  break  writing 
music  for  movies."  These  two  lads 
tried  it,  and  after  five  fruitless  years 
returned  to  New  York.  Back  in 
Gotham  they  penned  a  tune  called 
"Tattle  Tale"  and  it  is  touted  to  be 
one  of  the  summer  season's  hits.  On 
the  strength  of  it  a  music  firm  that 
publishes  most  of  the  songs  in  Bing 
Crosby's  pictures  signed  the  team  to  a 
long-term  pact. 

•  »         • 

Still  another  songwriting  newcomer 
is  Bob  Kroup,  an  undergraduate  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
wrote  "Daddy,"  Sammy  Kaye's  new- 
est recording  smash.  It  is  expected 
to  have  a  sale  in  record:,  and  sheet 
music  totalling  250,000. 

•  »         * 

There's  a  pood  chance  next  season 


By    KEN    ALDEN 


of  hearing  Ted  Straeter's  fine  band  on 
the  air.  Ted  is  also  choirmaster  on 
the  Kate  Smith  show.  His  orchestra 
was  not  aired  last  year  because  he 
played  in  a  swank  night  spot  that  was 
allergic  to  network  wires  because  it 
might  attract  "the  wrong  people." 
Ted  is  now  seeking  a  more  democratic 
spot,  preferably  a  large  hotel. 
*  *  * 
THIS  CHANGING  WORLD:  Floyd 
Sullivan  is  Johnny  Long's  new  drum- 
mer, replacing  Jules  Mendelsohn.  .  .  . 
Charlie  Spivak's  new  theme  is  "Moon 
Dreams,"  written  by  arranger  Sonny 
Burke.  .  .  .  Glenn  Miller  returns  to 
New  York  in  August.  .  .  .  Tony  Pas- 
tor's singer,  Dorsey  Anderson,  has  left 
to  join  the  Army.  ...  Is  Tony  Martin 
soon  to  be  tapped  by  Uncle  Sam?.  .  .  . 
Gray  Gordon  married  lovely  Noel 
Carter    between    band    engagements. 


Charlie  Spivak  spotted  the  Debs, 
vocal  trio,  in  a  Baltimore  hotel. 
Now  they're  singing  with  his  band. 


.  .  .  Tommy  Dorsey  is  due  to  have  his 
tonsils  removed.  .  .  .  Lou  Breese  re- 
turns to  Chicago's  Chez  Paree  this 
month.  .  .  .  Erskine  Hawkins,  hot 
Harlem  trumpeter,  is  trying  out  for 
serious  dramatic  parts  on  the  air.  .  .  . 
You  may  soon  be  hearing  Ted  Steele's 
new   16-piece  danceband  on  records. 

♦  *        * 

The  only  bass  players  now  leading 
orchestras  in  this  country  are  Sergei 
Koussevitsky,  world  famed  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Symphony,  and  John 
Kirby,  dusky  swingster.  They  tell  this 
story  of  how  Kirby  decided  to  play 
the  big  bass  fiddle.  Years  ago,  before 
Kirby  had  received  recognition,  some- 
one swiped  his  precious  trombone.  He 
couldn't  afford  future  thefts.  "The 
devil  with  this."  he  resolved,  "I'll  play 
something  they  can't  steal — a  bull 
fiddle !" 

»        *        * 

Sister  Tharpe,  noted  Holy  Roller 
evangelist  singer,  has  quit  her  church 
activities  to  become  Lucky  Millinder's 
vocalist.  You  can  hear  her  from  Har- 
lem's Savoy  Ballroom,  via  NBC. 

*  *        » 

When  Glenn  Miller  played  Holly- 
wood's Palladium  ballroom  this 
Spring,  he  had  some  cinema  celeb- 
rities as  unexpected  members  of  the 
band.  Mickey  Rooney,  John  Payne, 
and  Jackie  Cooper  would  often  sit  in 
with  the  Miller  men.  For  their  volun- 
teer work,  Glenn  presented  each  one 
with  a  set  of  drum  sticks. 

#  *        * 

They  say  the  reason  Carl  Hoff  gave 
up  the  lucrative  post  of  Al  Pearce's 
musical  director  was  that  he  was 
bored.    Carl  felt  he  was  not  playing 
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the  music  he  liked.  Now  Carl  has  a 
dance  band  and  while  it  is  far  from 
the  top  brackets  at  this  stage,  he  tells 
friends  he  is  having  more  fun.  Tune 
them  in  on  MBS  from  Armonk,  N.  Y. 
*        »        * 

The  most  exciting  new  band  I  have 
heard  recently  will  probably  never 
play  a  one  night  stand  or  an  engage- 
ment at  the  N.  Y.  Paramount.  It  is 
the  Fort  Dix,  N.  J.,  army  swing  unit. 
It  was  organized  by  private  Herbie 
Fields,  who  used  to  play  with  Ray- 
mond Scott  before  he  was  conscripted. 
Herbie  rounded  up  a  score  of  former 
swing  stars,  now  working  for  $21  a 
month,  and  they  play  every  Sunday 
on  MBS'  "This  is  Fort  Dix"  broad- 
casts. 

THE  JUKE  BOX  GENT 

IF  Vaughn  Monroe  hadn't  decided 
■  one  day  to  put  his  trumpet  in  the 
background  and  rely  more  on  his  re- 
sponsive vocal  chords  for  a  living, 
1941  might  well  go  down  in  music 
annals  as  the  year  that  didn't  develop 
a  single  new  dance  band  sensation. 

As  a  mediocre  trumpeter  employed 
by  equally  mediocre  orchestras,  the 
tall,  powerful  Ohioan  was  tabbed  just 
another  young  man  with  a  horn.  Then 
he  opened  his  mouth  wide  instead  of 
puckering  it,  and  amazing  things  re- 
sulted. Many  better  known  leaders 
are  going  to  begin  wishing  this  new 
rival  had  kept  his  tunes  on  his 
trumpet,  because  Vaughn  is  a  sure 
bet  to  pass  them  in  the  swing  sweep- 
stakes. 

The  joyous  juke  box  industry  right- 
fully takes  full  credit. 

"Gosh,  if  it  wasn't  for  that  guy  and 
Jimmy  Dorsey,"  one  big  record  dealer 
told  me,  "business  would  be  brutal." 

"Every  time  a  new  Monroe  platter 
comes  out,"  a  well-known  director  of 
a  radio  station  recorded  program 
stated,  "we  wear  out  three  sides  in 
two  weeks." 

Not  until  Monroe  crashed  through, 
could  the  recently  revived  record 
medium  lay  claim  to  a  personality 
fully  developed  on  disks.  Although 
this  new  star  had  several  network 
wires,  few  fans  heard  these  in- 
termittent broadcasts.  His  following 
sprouted  from  listeners  in  jitterbug 
ice  cream  parlors,  campus  beaneries, 
and  highway  coffee  pots. 

Now  the  juke  box  trade  is  worried 
for  fear  that  Monroe's  good  looks  and 
enviable  physique  might  attract  the 
movie  scouts. 

"There  is  some  talk  about  movie 
contracts,"  says.  Monroe  cautiously, 
"but  we  want  the  band  included.  I 
think  you  better  check  my  manager." 

Vaughn's  mentor  preferred  to  side- 
track talk  of  such  lucrative  possi- 
bilities and  point  out  that  a  string  of 
summer  one  nighters,  heavy  record- 
ing sessions,  and  a  Fall  opening  at 
New  York's  Hotel  Commodore  would 
keep  Monroe  active. 

Despite  only  a  few  months'  ex- 
perience, Vaughn  handles  himself 
smoothly.  His  only  trouble  is  what 
to  do  with  his  hands  when  singing. 
He  now  keeps  them  rigidly  at  his  side. 
However,  his  six  foot  two  frame, 
blond  hair  and  he-mannish  voice 
make  the  adoring  girls  forget  such 
1  minor  stage  errors. 

"He's  too  good  looking,"  moaned  a 
theater  manager.  "He  makes  the  girls 
stay  through  four  shows.  I  couldn't 
get  them  out  if  I  had  Gable  in  the 
lobby." 

Vaughn  was  born  29  years  ago  in 
(Continued  on  page  72) 


Smart  girls  avoid  unsightly  complexion  flare-ups  caused  by  soap 
irritation.  Thousands  use  mild,  gentle  Cashmere  Bouquet 


After  the  heartaches  that  go  with 
i  soap  irritation  —  a  trouble  re- 
ported by  one  woman  out  of  two — 
what  a  thrill  to  discover  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Soap  may  be  your  lucky 
skin  care!  So  try  the  mild  soap  three 
generations  of  women  have  found 
agreeable  to  sensitive  skin. 

Daily  refresh  and  rejuvenate  your 
tired  complexion  with  the  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Facial. 

First:  Cream  your  face  thoroughly 
with  the  luxuriously  mild  lather  of 


Cashmere  Bouquet.  Work  it  gently, 
but  well  around  large-pore  areas  of 
nose  and  chin. 

Next:  Rinse  with  warm  water; 
then  a  dash  of  cold.  Pat  your  face 
dry,  don't  rub.  Now,  skin  is  glow- 
ingly clean  and  refreshed. 

For  bathing  too,  the  exotic  lather 
of  Cashmere  Bouquet  is  heavenly. 
Leaves  you  scented  all  over  with  the 
fragrance  men  love. 

Buy  it  today  at  3  cakes  for  25c. 
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WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 


SEPTEMBER.  1941 


Skeeter  knew  he  was  too  awkward  and  funny  for  anyone  to  take 
seriously  but  that  didn't  stop  him  from  falling  headlong,  hope- 
lessly in  love  with  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  whole  world 


A  LETTER!  The  letter. 
Skeeter  Russell  stared  at 
the  square  of  white  paper.  This 
was  it.  One  way  or  the  other,  this 
was  the  end.  Either  this  was  what 
he  had  been  waiting  for  all  his  life, 
or  it  was  the  last,  longest,  biggest 
laugh  of  all.  Inside  this  crisp,  white 
envelope  was  the  answer.  And  he 
was  afraid  to  open  it. 

Suddenly,  time  shrank  and 
Brewster  City  was  big  again,  practi- 
cally as  big  as  the  whole  world  to 
a  boy  in  knee  pants.  A  boy  named 
Skeeter  Russell. 

There  was  a  classroom  and  a 
teacher  at  the  front  of  it.  She  was 
talking.  Skeeter  was  in  the  next 
to  the  last  row.  He  wasn't  listening. 
His  eyes  were  on  a  girl  sitting  three 
rows  ahead  of  him.  Her  hair  was 
blonde.  Like  gold,  Skeeter  was 
thinking.  He  was  seeing  her  face, 
the  great,  wide,  brown  eyes,  the 
straight,  little  nose  and  the  gentle 
mouth.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Brewster  City,  in  the  whole  world, 
he  guessed.  She  had  the  prettiest 
name,  too.    Lynn  Cutler. 

"...  'stern  States?  Skeeter?" 
the  teacher  said. 

Skeeter  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
could  feel  the  heat,  surging  up  his 
neck  and  over  his  face.  He  gulped. 

"Did  you  hear  the  question?"  the 
teacher  demanded. 

"Er — No,  ma'am,"  Skeeter  stam- 
mered. 

"I  thought  so,"  the  teacher  said. 
"I  thought  you  were  just  mooning 
— like  a — like  a  love  sick  calf."  A 
boy  let  out  a  whoop  of  laughter  and 
a  wave  of  titters  ran  over  the  room. 
"Quiet!"  the  teacher  ordered.  "Sit 
down,  Skeeter.  I  declare,  I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  you." 

He  sat  down.  The  boy  behind  him 
poked  him  in  the  back  and  Skeeter 
looked  around.  "Love  sick  calf!"  the 
boy  muttered  behind  his  hand  and 
his  shoulders  shook  with  silent 
laughter. 

And  then,  time  went  by  so  quietly 
that     Skeeter     barely     noticed     its 
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passing.  His  gangling  body  seemed 
to  stretch  itself  out  and,  somehow, 
even  his  first  suit  with  long  pants 
failed  to  hide  the  bony  knees  and 
long,  skinny  legs.  The  sleeves  of 
his  coat  never  quite  covered  his 
wrists  and  his  hands,  roughened 
by  the  work  he  did  on  the  farm, 
just  looked  knobbier  and  bigger  as 
he  grew  older.  There  was  always 
something  loose  about  the  way  he 
moved  that  suggested  he  was  tied 
together  with  string. 

He  did  his  best,  but  no  amount  of 
brushing  or  grease  could  keep  that 
one  tuft  of  sun  bleached  hair  from 
falling  over  his  right  eye,  like  a  de- 
jected dog  ear.  His  eyebrows  were 
very  light  blonde  and  his  eyelashes 
almost  invisible,  giving  his  face  a 
sort  of  unfinished  appearance.  Once, 
he  tried  fixing  that  with  soot  mixed 
with  lard,  but  that  only  made  it 
worse.  The  blackened,  bushy  brows 
had  a  menacing  and  sinister  look, 
that  was  comically  at  variance  with 
the  rubbery  looseness  of  his  wide, 
generous  mouth,  and  made  his  thin, 
sharp  nose  seem  even  more  pinched 
and  beaklike. 

He  was  acutely  aware  of  his 
awkwardness  and  the  more  he  wor- 
ried about  it,  the  more  awkward  he 
was.  And  the  more  people  laughed. 
But,  as  he  grew  up,  he  learned  other 
things  besides  Latin  and  algebra  and 
geometry.  He  learned  not  to  show 
that  he  minded  being  laughed  at. 
He  learned  never  to  seem  serious 
before  others.  He  learned  to  let  peo- 
ple laugh  only  at  those  things  which 
could  not  hurt  him.  He  learned  to 
keep  other  things  to  himself. 

The  time  came  to  think  of  col- 
lege and,  because  there  was  very 
little  extra  money  on  the  farm, 
Skeeter  worked  hard  for  a  scholar- 
ship.    Luckily,   the  baseball   coach 

Adapted  from  a  radio  script  of  a 
Lincoln  Highway  broadcast  that 
was  heard  Saturday  at  11:00  A.M., 
E.D.T..  over  the  NBC-Red  network, 
and  starred  Ellssa  Landl  and  Ster- 
ling Holloway,  sponsored  by  Shlnola. 
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Skeeter  put  his  hands  on  her 
waist — he  forgot  what  he  was 
supposed  to  be  doing.  "Lift 
me   up,"    Lynn   said   softly. 


at  Ardmore  had  seen  Skeeter  pitch. 
A  word  here  and  a  word  there  and 
a  good  record  and  Skeeter's  tuition 
was  taken  care  of  and  he  found 
himself  with  a  couple  of  jobs  to  pro- 
vide him  with  living  expenses.  But 
he  had  to  move  into  town.  The  farm 
was  too  far  away  and  he  had  no  car 
to  take  him  to  his  early  morning 
job — waiting  on  tables  in  a  frater- 
nity dining  room. 

Somehow,  Brewster  City  seemed 
smaller,  by  that  time.  It  seemed 
empty,  too.  Lynn  Cutler  wasn't 
there.    She  had  gone  East  to  college. 

Freshman  year,  Sophomore  year. 
Skeeter  knew  many  people.  He  was 
popular,  because  he  could  make  peo- 
ple laugh.  They  loved  to  laugh,  so 
he  helped  them.  He  worked  up  an 
act.  He  put  on  a  show,  on  the  base- 
ball diamond,  in  the  classroom,  at 
parties.  And  he  discovered  that  be- 
ing funny  was  a  protection.  People 
never  got  past  their  own  laughter. 
They  couldn't  reach  him  to  hurt  him. 
But  he  was  lonely. 

Junior  year,  Senior  year.  He  was 
rooming  with  Pat  Hines  by  that 
time.  Sometimes,  Skeeter  wondered 
why  Pat  had  asked  him  to  room 
with  him.  After  all,  the  only  in- 
terest they  had  in  common  was 
baseball.  Pat  was  the  team  man- 
ager, Skeeter  had  become  the  star 
pitcher.  But  Pat  was  the  most 
popular  man  on  the  campus,  be- 
cause  he    (Continued   on  page  62) 
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There  was  a  classroom  and  a 
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talking.  Skeeter  was  in  the  next 
to  the  last  row.  He  wasn't  listening. 
His  eyes  were  on  a  girl  sitting  three 
rows  ahead  of  him.  Her  hair  was 
blonde.  Like  gold,  Skeeter  was 
thinking.  He  was  seeing  her  face, 
the  great,  wide,  brown  eyes,  the 
straight,  little  nose  and  the  gentle 
mouth.  She  was  the  prettiest  girl  in 
Brewster  City,  in  the  whole  world, 
he  guessed.  She  had  the  prettiest 
name,  too.    Lynn  Cutler. 

"...  'stern  States?  Skeeter?" 
the  teacher  said. 

Skeeter  jumped  to  his  feet.  He 
could  feel  the  heat,  surging  up  his 
neck  and  over  his  face.  He  gulped. 

"Did  you  hear  the  question?"  the 
teacher  demanded. 

"Er — No,  ma'am,"  Skeeter  stam- 
mered. 

"I  thought  so,"  the  teacher  said. 
"I  thought  you  were  just  mooning 
— like  a — like  a  love  sick  calf."  A 
boy  let  out  a  whoop  of  laughter  and 
a  wave  of  titters  ran  over  the  room. 
"Quiet!"  the  teacher  ordered.  "Sit 
down,  Skeeter.  I  declare,  I  don't 
know  what's  come  over  you." 

He  sat  down.  The  boy  behind  him 
poked  him  in  the  back  and  Skeeter 
looked  around.  "Love  sick  calf!"  the 
boy  muttered  behind  his  hand  and 
his  shoulders  shook  with  silent 
laughter. 

And  then,  time  went  by  so  quietly 
that    Skeeter    barely    noticed     its 
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passing.  His  gangling  body  seemed 
to  stretch  itself  out  and,  somehow, 
even  his  first  suit  with  long  pants 
failed  to  hide  the  bony  knees  and 
long,  skinny  legs.  The  sleeves  of 
his  coat  never  quite  covered  his 
wrists  and  his  hands,  roughened 
by  the  work  he  did  on  the  farm, 
just  looked  knobbier  and  bigger  as 
he  grew  older.  There  was  always 
something  loose  about  the  way  he 
moved  that  suggested  he  was  tied 
together  with  string. 

He  did  his  best,  but  no  amount  of 
brushing  or  grease  could  keep  that 
one  tuft  of  sun  bleached  hair  from 
falling  over  his  right  eye,  like  a  de- 
jected dog  ear.  His  eyebrows  were 
very  light  blonde  and  his  eyelashes 
almost  invisible,  giving  his  face  a 
sort  of  unfinished  appearance.  Once, 
he  tried  fixing  that  with  soot  mixed 
with  lard,  but  that  only  made  it 
worse.  The  blackened,  bushy  brows 
had  a  menacing  and  sinister  look, 
that  was  comically  at  variance  with 
the  rubbery  looseness  of  his  wide, 
generous  mouth,  and  made  his  thin, 
sharp  nose  seem  even  more  pinched 
and  beaklike. 

He  was  acutely  aware  of  his 
awkwardness  and  the  more  he  wor- 
ried about  it,  the  more  awkward  he 
was.  And  the  more  people  laughed. 
But,  as  he  grew  up,  he  learned  other 
things  besides  Latin  and  algebra  and 
geometry.  He  learned  not  to  show 
that  he  minded  being  laughed  at. 
He  learned  never  to  seem  serious 
before  others.  He  learned  to  let  peo- 
ple laugh  only  at  those  things  which 
could  not  hurt  him.  He  learned  to 
keep  other  things  to  himself. 

The  time  came  to  think  of  col- 
lege and,  because  there  was  very 
little  extra  money  on  the  farm, 
Skeeter  worked  hard  for  a  scholar- 
ship.    Luckily,  the  baseball  coach 
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at  Ardmore  had  seen  Skeeter  pitch 
A  word  here  and  a  word  there  and 
a  good  record  and  Skeeter's  tuition 
was  taken  care  of  and  he  found 
himself  with  a  couple  of  jobs  to  pro- 
vide him  with  living  expenses.  But 
he  had  to  move  into  town.  The  farm 
was  too  far  away  and  he  had  no  car 
to  take  him  to  his  early  morning 
job— waiting  on  tables  in  a  frater- 
nity dining  room. 

Somehow,  Brewster  City  seemed 
smaller,  by  that  time.  It  seemed 
empty,  too.  Lynn  Cutler  wasn't 
there.    She  had  gone  East  to  college 

Freshman  year,  Sophomore  yeai 
Skeeter  knew  many  people.  He  was 
popular,  because  he  could  make  peo 
pie  laugh.  They  loved  to  laugh  - 
he  helped  them.  He  worked  up  an 
act.  He  put  on  a  show,  on  the  base- 
ball diamond,  in  the  classroom,  at 
parties.  And  he  discovered  thai  be- 
ing funny  was  a  protection.  People 
never  got  past  their  own  laughter 
They  couldn't  reach  him  to  hurt  him. 
But  he  was  lonely. 

Junior  year,  Senior  year.  He  was 
rooming  with  Pat  Hines  by  that 
time.  Sometimes,  Skeeter  wondered 
why  Pat  had  asked  him  to  room 
with  him.  After  all,  the  only  in- 
terest they  had  in  common  was 
baseball.  Pat  was  the  team  man- 
ager, Skeeter  had  become  the  star 
pitcher.  But  Pat  was  the  most 
popular  man  on  the  campus,  he- 
cause  he    (Continued   on   paye   i'<2 ) 


THE  CAB  stopped  with  a  jerk, 
frightening  a  lean  and  evil-eyed 
cat  out  of  the  gutter.  It  disap- 
peared in  a  flash  down  an  alleyway 
that  was  choked  with  refuse. 

Nora  Knight  sat  motionless,  look- 
ing at  the  stained  front  of  the  old 
house,  squeezed  in  between  equally 
disreputable  buildings  on  each  side. 
There  were  lights  in  some  of  the 
tawdrily-curtained  windows;  others 
were  dark. 

"You  sure  this  is  the  address?" 
the  driver  said,  and  she  answered 
weakly: 

"I'm  afraid  it  is." 

Standing  on  the  curb  while  the 
cab  coughed  its  way  back  toward 


Bleecker  Street  and  the  brightness 
of  Greenwich  Village's  shopping 
center,  Nora  fought  against  a  sud- 
den, overwhelming  desire  to  turn  her 
back  and  walk  away.  It  was  so  hard 
to  be  sure  she  was  doing  right!  Some 
instinct  warned  her  to  take  care — 
that  she  might  be  setting  her  feet 
upon  a  path  that  would  lead  her  in- 
evitably back  to — 

But  that  was  foolish!  Cyril  need 
never  know  she  had  been  here! 

She  turned  her  thoughts  away. 
This  was  where  Alex  and  Barbara 
were  living,  she  reminded  herself. 
In  all  her  frantic,  unhappy  moments 
since  she'd  heard  that  Alex's  fortune 
was  swept  away,  while  she  had  pic- 
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Juliet  was  like  some  enraged  jungle 
animal.  In  unconscious  sympathy,  Nora 
had  laid  her  hand  on  Cyril  s  shoulder. 


Should  a  woman  force  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  her 
children  to  continue  a  mar- 
riage that  has  become  un- 
bearable? Nora  had  made 
her    choice,    but    now — 


Fictionized  from  the  popular  radio  serial 
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by  the  makers  of  Dr.  Lyons'  Tootnpowder. 


tured  her  daughter  and  son-in-law 
giving  up  their  luxury  for  a  small, 
inexpensive  apartment,  she  had 
never  imagined  the  squalor  that  she 
was  seeing  now. 

The  bitterness  that  Barbara  must 
be  tasting  was  in  her  mouth  too. 

Barbara,  so  lovely,  tall,  and  al- 
ways exquisitely  groomed,  living  in 
this  dreary,  ill-kept  tenement,  des- 
perate for  money  that  could  lessen 
the  terror  of  poverty  for  Alex  and 
for  their  tiny  baby  Sandy. 

Inside  the  hallway,  Nora  stopped 
to  look  for  the  name  that  would 
direct  her  to  the  apartment  she  was 
seeking.  There  it  was,  a  soiled  white 
card   with   the   lettering   in   pencil. 


The  top  floor.  Nora  began  her 
ascent,  up  a  bare  stairway  dimly  lit 
by  an  unshaded  bulb  burning  at  the 
first  landing. 

It  must  be  her  fault  somehow, 
Nora  thought.  Certainly  her  daugh- 
ter had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this. 
Had  she  failed  all  her  children? 
Dick  and  Joan  as  well  as  Barbara? 
At  the  time  there  had  seemed  noth- 
ing else  she  could  do  but  cut  herself 
off  from  them,  with  what  suffering 
she  alone  knew. 

Or  had  she  failed  them  on  that 
earlier  day  when  she  agreed  to  give 
their  father  the  divorce  he  asked 
for? 

Nora  looked  up,  through  the  well 
of  the  staircase.  She  could  count 
four  more  bulbs  burning.  How  did 
Barbara  ever  manage  five  stories 
with  the  baby? 

Divorce,  her  thoughts  raced  on, 
meant  so  much  more  than  actual 
separation  from  the  man  you  were 
married  to.  To  her  it  had  meant 
breaking  all  the  emotional  ties 
which  had  held  her  to  Cyril  Worth- 
ington  for  twenty-five  years,  years 
when  they  had  been  bound  by  their 
early  love,  their  hopes  and  ambitions 
for  the  children,  the  thousand  and 
one  joys  and  heartaches  that,  woven 
together,  create  the  marriage  fabric. 
It  meant  giving  up  so  much,  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  and  Cyril  had  created  a  tiny 
business  and  had  developed  that 
business  until  its  profits  ran  into 
millions,  the  peace  and  stability  that 
a  loving  home  had  given  the  chil- 
dren, now  to  be  replaced  by  doubt 
and  insecurity. 

But  when  none  of  these  ties,  when 
not  even  all  of  them  together,  can 
hold  a  marriage  secure,  should  a 
wife  choke  down  her  pride  and  try 
to  blind  herself  to  the  ever  widening 
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THE  CAB  stopped  with  a  jerk, 
frightening  a  lean  and  evil-eyed 
cat  out  of  the  gutter.  It  disap- 
peared in  a  flash  down  an  alleyway 
that  was  choked  with  refuse. 

Nora  Knight  sat  motionless  look- 
ing at  the  stained  front  of  the  old 
house,  squeezed  in  between  equally 
disreputable  buildings  on  each  side. 
There  were  lights  in  some  of  the 
tawdrily-curtained  windows;  others 
were  dark. 

"You  sure  this  is  the  address? 
the  driver  said,  and  she  answered 
weakly: 

"I'm  afraid  it  is." 
Standing  on  the  curb  while  the 
cab  coughed  its  way  back  toward 


Bleecker  Street  and  the  brightness 
of  Greenwich  Village's  shopping 
center,  Nora  fought  against  a  sud- 
den overwhelming  desire  to  turn  her 
back  and  walk  away.  It  was  so  hard 
to  be  sure  she  was  doing  right!  Some 
instinct  warned  her  to  take  care- 
that  she  might  be  setting  her  feet 
upon  a  path  that  would  lead  her  in- 
evitably back  to — 

But  that  was  foolish!  Cyril  need 
never  know  she  had  been  here! 

She  turned  her  thoughts  away. 
This  was  where  Alex  and  Barbara 
were  living,  she  reminded  herself. 
In  all  her  frantic,  unhappy  moments 
since  she'd  heard  that  Alex's  fortune 
was  swept  away,  while  she  had  pic- 
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giving  up  their  luxury  for  a  small, 
inexpensive  apartment,  she  had 
never  imagined  the  squalor  that  she 
was  seeing  now. 

The  bitterness  that  Barbara  must 
be  tasting  was  in  her  mouth  too. 

Barbara,  so  lovely,  tall,  and  al- 
ways exquisitely  groomed,  living  in 
this  dreary,  ill-kept  tenement,  des- 
perate for  money  that  could  lessen 
the  terror  of  poverty  for  Alex  and 
for  their  tiny  baby  Sandy. 

Inside  the  hallway,  Nora  stopped 
to  look  for  the  name  that  would 
direct  her  to  the  apartment  she  was 
seeking.  There  it  was,  a  soiled  white 
card   with   the   lettering   in   pencil. 


Should  a  woman  force  her- 
self for  the  sake  of  her 
children  to  continue  a  mar- 
riage that  has  become  un- 
bearable? Nora  had  made 
her    choice,    but    now — 


The  top  floor.  Nora  began  her 
ascent,  up  a  bare  stairway  dimly  lit 
by  an  unshaded  bulb  burning  at  the 
first  landing. 

It  must  be  her  fault  somehow, 
Nora  thought.  Certainly  her  daugh- 
ter had  done  nothing  to  deserve  this. 
Had  she  failed  all  her  children? 
Dick  and  Joan  as  well  as  Barbara? 
At  the  time  there  had  seemed  noth- 
ing else  she  could  do  but  cut  herself 
off  from  them,  with  what  suffering 
she  alone  knew. 

Or  had  she  failed  them  on  that 
earlier  day  when  she  agreed  to  give 
their  father  the  divorce  he  asked 
for? 

Nora  looked  up,  through  the  well 
of  the  staircase.  She  could  count 
four  more  bulbs  burning.  How  did 
Barbara  ever  manage  five  stories 
with  the  baby? 

Divorce,  her  thoughts  raced  on, 
meant  so  much  more  than  actual 
separation  from  the  man  you  were 
married  to.  To  her  it  had  meant 
breaking  all  the  emotional  ties 
which  had  held  her  to  Cyril  Worth- 
ington  for  twenty-five  years,  years 
when  they  had  been  bound  by  their 
early  love,  their  hopes  and  ambitions 
for  the'  children,  the  thousand  and 
one  joys  and  heartaches  that,  woven 
together,  create  the  marriage  fabric. 
It  meant  giving  up  so  much,  the 
courage  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  and  Cyril  had  created  a  tiny 
business  and  had  developed  that 
business  until  its  profits  ran  into 
millions,  the  peace  and  stability  that 
a  loving  home  had  given  the  chil- 
dren, now  to  be  replaced  by  doubt 
and  insecurity. 

But  when  none  of  these  ties,  when 
not  even  all  of  them  together,  can 
hold  a  marriage  secure,  should  a 
wife,  choke  down  her  pride  and  try 
to  blind  herself  to  the  ever  widening 
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breach?  Should  she,  for  the  sake  of 
her  children,  fight  with  all  the 
strength  of  her  heart,  to  piece  the 
marriage  together  again? 

Can  a  marriage  that  has  once 
reached  the  breaking  point  ever  be 
made  whole  once  more? 

Torment  swelled  in  Nora's  heart 
and  mind  as  they  had  on  that  eve- 
ning more  than  two  years  ago.  .  .  . 

She  had  returned  from  a  late 
afternoon  walk  to  find  her  husband 
waiting  impatiently  for  her  in  the 
drawing-room  of  their  home  in  Chi- 
cago— a  room  that  Nora  had  never 
been  able  to  enter  without  recalling 
anew  that  it  was  twice  the  size  of 
the  entire  apartment  in  which  they 
had  begun  their  married  life  twen- 
ty-five years  earlier.  It  was  the 
first  time  in  many  weeks  that  Cyril 
had  returned  home  early  from  the 
office,  and  Nora  was  absurdly 
pleased  that  the  new  tweed  suit  she 
was  wearing  was  both  smartly  cut 
and  becoming. 

But  Cyril  Worthington  paid  no  at- 
tention either  to  his  wife's  new  suit 
or  to  her  surprised,  "Good  evening, 
Cyril."  He  faced  her  with  the 
domineering  manner  which  had  in- 
creased with  his  financial  power. 

I  SUPPOSE  you  know  what  I  want 
to  ask  you,  Nora,"  he  said.  Nora 
couldn't  answer  at  once.  If  the  fear 
that  twisted  at  her  heart  was  only 
imaginary,  how  terrible  it  would  be 
to  voice  it;  how  terrible  to  accuse 
Cyril  of  something  which  perhaps 
had  no  existence  except  in  her  own 
mind.  So  she  said  nothing  and  Cyril 
was  silent  too,  a  silence  which  ac- 
cused Nora  of  deliberately  making 
a  difficult  situation  more  difficult. 

"It's  about  Juliet  Defoe,"  he  said 
harshly  at  last.  "I — I  want  to  marry 
her,  Nora." 

Thus  the  thing  that  Nora  feared 
and  wouldn't  let  herself  put  into 
words  came  true.  It  was  Juliet  that 
Cyril  wanted.  Juliet  whose  brittle 
gaiety,  golden  hair  and  slim  alluring 
body  were  so  different  from  Nora's 
own  gray-haired  poise  and  serenity. 
The  fact  that  the  difference  between 
Juliet's  twenty-nine  years  and  Cy- 
ril's fifty-five  was  even  greater, 
neither  Nora  nor  Cyril  mentioned — 
Cyril  because  he  was  trying  to  hide 
that  knowledge  from  himself  and 
Nora  because  it  wasn't  in  her  nature 
to  use  weapons  of  petty  jealousy  and 
spite. 

Nora  gave  him  his  divorce,  reach- 
ing her  decision  after  hours  of  anx- 
ious thought.  Her  own  heartbreak, 
the  pride  with  which  she  had  worn 
the  name  of  wife  and  mother,  she 
put  aside.  It  was  the  children,  their 
welfare  and  their  happiness  that  she 
considered.  Her  children!  Barbara, 
twenty-two,  the  first  child  to  bless 
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her  union  with  Cyril;  eighteen- 
year-old  Dick,  just  emerging  from 
the  long-legged  sensitivity  of  adoles- 
cence to  the  importance  of  being  a 
college  man;  and  Joan — impulsive, 
warmhearted  little  Joan  who  at  fif- 
teen was  so  like  Mother  Nora  had 
been  at  that  age.  Nora  had  thought 
only  of  them — not  hysterically,  but 
tenderly,  selflessly — and  at  length 
she  came  to  realize  that  she  could 
not  condemn  them  to  a  home  which 
in  the  future  would  hold  discord  in 
place  of  the  love  and  contentment 
they  had  known. 

But  the  idea  of  accepting  alimony, 
as  if  she  were  being  paid  to  step 
aside  and  make  way  for  her  succes- 
sor, was  repugnant  to  her.  She  felt, 
now  that  Cyril  no  longer  wanted  her, 
that  her  very  integrity  would  be  de- 
stroyed if  she  was  under  obligation 
to  him  in  the  future,  so  she  refused 
the  large  settlement  he  offered. 

From  the  very  first,  she  knew  that 
there  would  be  many  hours  of  lone- 
liness, living  apart  from  the  chil- 
dren while  Juliet  assumed  the  role 
of  mother  and  mistress  of  the  Fifth 
Avenue  mansion,  which  Cyril  had 
bought  when  his  second  wife  per- 
suaded him,  soon  after  their  mar- 
riage, to  move  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  But  she  steeled  herself  against 
this  loneliness.  The  children  no 
longer  needed  her  as  they  had  when 
they  were  little;  wouldn't  their  fu- 
ture be  better  served  if  they  stayed 
with  their  father,  secure  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  wealth  and  position, 
than  if  they  went  with  her?  Besides, 
she  comforted  herself,  they  would 
visit  her  frequently — for  she,  too, 
moved  to  New  York  after  the  di- 
vorce. It  would  be  strange,  seeing 
them  in  new  surroundings,  but  that 
would  be  the  only  strange  thing 
about  it;  their  devotion  would  con- 
tinue as  before. 

What  Mother  Nora  hadn't  under- 
stood— what  she  had  never  even  had 
occasion  to  think  about — was  the 
fact  that  children's  love  for  their 
parents  can  be  such  a  complicated 
emotion.  She  had  taken  their  love 
for  granted — not  smugly,  but  grate- 
fully, exultantly — and  with  full 
awareness  that  their  feeling  for 
Cyril  was  as  much  a  part  of  their 
being  as  their  feeling  for  her. 

It  wasn't  until  after  the  divorce 
and  Cyril's  marriage  to  Juliet  that 
she  sensed  their  bewildered  misery 


at  being  forced  to  divide  their  love 
between  Cyril  and  herself  instead  of 
sharing  it  with  them  as  they  had  in 
the  past.  But  slowly  Nora  had  to  face 
this  new  fact.  Each  time  she  saw  her 
children — now  rapidly  growing  up, 
Barbara  in  the  meantime  married  to 
young  Alex  Pratt  —  each  time 
showed  her  more  clearly  than  the 
last  how  they  were  being  pulled  be- 
tween their  loyalty  to  her  and  their 
loyalty  to  their  father;  each  visit 
showed  their  increasing  resentment 
at  the  divorce  and  most  alarming  of 
all,  the  antagonism  which  was 
developing  between  them  and  their 
young  stepmother. 

At  first  the  tension  was  indicated 
only  faintly,  through  casual  remarks 
such  as  Dick's  observation,  after  he 
and  Nora  had  discussed  some  minor 
problem  of  his,  "Gee,  Mom,  it's  swell 
to  have  you  to  talk  things  over 
with." 

It  was  Joan  who  opened  Nora's 
eyes  to  the  paradox  that  a  family 
with  two  mothers  really  has  no 
mother  at  all,  for  it  was  Joan  who 
burst  out  rebelliously  one  day  with, 
"Why  should  I  do  what  Juliet  tells 
me  to?  She's  not  my  mother — you 
are.  And  everybody  knows  that  a 
real  mother  is  more  important  than 
a  stepmother." 

So  her  children  did  need  a  real 
mother  after  all,  Nora  reflected  bit- 
terly when  Joan  had  gone — a  full- 
time  mother  to  whom  they  could 
give  all  their  allegiance.  Perhaps 
she  should  ask  Cyril  to  reconsider, 
to  let  Joan  and  Dick  stay  with  her 
for  a  few  years.  But  as  quickly  her 
mind  answered  her.  It  might  mean 
their  complete  estrangement  from 
their  father,  and  that  was  the  one 
thing  Nora  had  tried  to  avoid.  Could 
it  be  avoided,  though,  if  the  rela- 
tionship between  Juliet  and  the 
children  was  not  improved?  She 
had  tried  not  to  think  about  Cyril's 
slavish  devotion  to  his  new  bride, 
but  now  she  had  to  acknowledge  that 
she  was  in  his  every  thought.  More, 
she  had  to  admit  that  Juliet  hated 
her,  Nora,  and  found  an  outlet  for 
that  hatred  in  the  helpless  children. 
Juliet  well  knew  that  the  best  way 
to  strike  at  Nora  was  through  her 
children. 

All  that  long,  sleepless  night  Nora 
struggled  to  solve  her  problem, 
torn  between  a  desire  to  keep  her 
babies  close  to  her  and  her  even 
stronger  desire  for  their  security, 
emotional  as  well  as  financial.  And 
at  last  she  forced  herself  to  accept 
the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
solution.  She  must  step  out  of  their 
lives  completely — let  herself,  in  fact, 
be  forced  out  by  Juliet  and  Cyril. 
A  wave  of  bitterness  had  swept  over 
her.  Give  her  children  to  another 
woman — to  the  woman  who  already 
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had  taken  her  husband?  She  couldn't 
— wouldn't — do  that.  But  in  the  end 
she  knew  she  had  to.  With  their 
mother  gone,  they  would  naturally 
turn  to  Juliet,  and  Juliet  just  as 
naturally  would  respond  by  becom- 
ing a  real  mother  to  them. 

Having  made  her  decision,  she 
carried  it  through  without  faltering. 
There  were  no  hysterical  farewells, 
only  a  business-like  agreement 
with  Juliet  and  Cyril  that  she  would 
agree  not  to  see  the  children  again 
if  they  in  turn  would  agree  to  make 
a  real  home  for  them.  Then  she 
ceased  to  be  Nora  Kelly  Worthing- 
ton,  ex-wife  of  Cyril  Worthington 
— leaving  to  Cyril  the  task  of  ex- 
plaining her  disappearance  to  the 
children  as  he  thought  best.  And 
in  place  of  Nora  Kelly  Worthington 
there  emerged  Nora  Knight,  gov- 
erness to  twelve-year-old  Penelope 
Pearson. 

A  good  governess,  too,  Nora 
thought.  Certainly  Gregory  Pear- 
son had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
way  in  which  she  was  bringing  up 
his  motherless  little  daughter.  Not 
that  this  was  ever  anything  but  a 
pleasant  task.  Penelope  was  a  de- 
lightful child,  so  like  Joan  had  been 
at  twelve  that  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
Mother  Nora  to  give  her  the  loving 
guidance  she  could  no  longer  offer 
Joan,  and  Penelope  returned  her  af- 
fection as  whole-heartedly  as  Joan 
would  have  done.  It  seemed  almost 
as  though  Fate  had  tried  to  make 
up  for  parting  her  from  her  own 
home  and  children  by  leading  her  to 
the  Pearson  household  where  she 
found  a  ready-made  family  needing 
and  grateful  for  the  wise,  kindly 
help  she  brought  them. 

ONLY  two  members  of  Mother 
Nora's  new  "family"  knew  her 
real  identity — Gregory  Pearson  and 
his  confidential  secretary,  Michael 
Windgate.  She  had  felt  that  it  was 
Mr.  Pearson's  right  to  know  every- 
thing about  her  since  he  was  placing 
Penelope's  education  and  develop- 
ment in  her  hands.  She  had  never 
regretted  sharing  this  confidence; 
in  fact  she  had  come  to  be  glad  that 
Michael  knew  her  secret,  for  it  was 
through  Michael  that  she  had  the 
first  word  of  her  family  since  she 
had  walked  out  of  their  father's 
house  and  out  of  their  lives. 

Nora  counted  two  more  flights. 
Below  her,  on  the  floor  she  had  just 
passed,  a  door  slammed  angrily  and 
a  man's  voice  rasping  with  irritation 
sounded  through  the  thin  walls. 
"Leave  me  alone,  will  ya?  I  tell 
ya,  I  didn't  go  nowhere." 

Nora  shivered.  Were  Barbara  and 
Alex  in  such  bitter  dispute,  too, 
quarreling    because    there    was    no 
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better  way  to  relieve  the  tension 
that  was  gripping  them  both? 

Then  there  was  just  the  last  flight 
of  steps,  more  narrow  than  the 
others.  Overhead  she  could  see  a 
faint  outline  through  the  dark,  dis- 
colored skylight  that  served  instead 
of  an  electric  light.  She  stood  lis- 
tening a  moment  but  there  was  no 
sound  ahead. 

She  must  have  known  now  for 
weeks.  Ever  since  Michael  had  first 
come  to  her  with  the  astounding 
news  that  he  had  met  her  daughter 
Joan  at  a  party.  Until  then  she  had 
been  convinced  that  she  success- 
fully  had    cut    herself   away   from 


her  family.  But  in  that  moment 
when  Michael  described  Joan  so 
glowingly,  Nora  knew  in  her  heart 
that  she  was  not  free,  that  she  was 
being  woven  back  into  the  pattern  of 
her  children's  lives. 

Michael  hadn't  been  able  to  un- 
derstand at  first  why  Mother  Nora 
still  refused  to  see  Joan.  Then,  after 
she  had  told  him,  he  admitted  only 
reluctantly  that  perhaps  she  was 
right.  And  it  had  been  hard,  hear- 
ing him  talk  about  Joan,  about  their 
dates  together.  For  Joan  was 
eighteen  now,  not  a  child  as  Nora 
knew  her,  but  a  young  girl  ardent 
and  eager  for  life,  and  in  Michael's 


There  was  only  one  thing  Nora  asked  of  life — to  be  with  her  three 
children,  blonde  Joan,  handsome  Dick,  and  matured,  poised  Barbara. 


adoring  eyes  Nora  could  read  a 
whisper  of  love  that  he  was  still  in- 
nocent of  in  his  conscious  mind. 

She  had  remained  unshaken  then. 
Joan  must  not  know  that  Michael 
could  take  her  to  her  mother's  side. 
So  the  deception  had  continued.  But 
when  Michael  told  her  about  Bar- 
bara— that  she  had  been  in  Pear- 
son's office  looking  for  a  job — Nora 
could  be  sure  no  longer.  Barbara 
was  in  trouble  and  her  mother  was 
not  with  her  to  give  whatever  com- 
fort there  might  be  in  her  love  and 
trust  and  understanding. 

YET  she  had  continued  to  hesitate. 
Once  you  had  chosen  your  course 
and  destroyed  all  means  of  turning 
back,  you  must  continue  without 
faltering. 

How  could  she  have  foreseen 
Joan's  finding  her? 

Tonight — only  a  few  hours  ago! 
— she  had  been  sitting  in  the  library 
reading,  forcing  her  mind  from  the 
worry  of  Barbara,  when  the  door- 
bell rang.  It  was  the  night  the 
servants  were  out  on  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  Nora  had  gone  herself  to 
see  who  was  calling.  She  opened 
the  door,  then  would  have  closed 
it  against  the  girlish  figure  revealed 
in  the  light  from  the  hallway.  But 
the  girl  gave  her  no  chance.  With 
a  rush,  she  was  in  Nora's  arms, 
sobbing. 

"Mother!" 

Tears  were  stinging  Nora's  eyes 
as  she  felt  the  arms  that  she  had 
dreamed  so  often  were  around  her 
neck  and  Joan's  kisses  that  were  on 
her  face. 

"Joan,"  she  cried.  "Joan — my 
baby." 

For  a  moment  Nora  could  only 
cling  to  her  daughter,  then  she 
pulled  herself  free  of  the  strong, 
young  embrace. 

"Let  me — let  me  look  at  you,"  she 
whispered  brokenly. 

Joan's  face  was  just  as  Nora  re- 
membered it — the  same  fair  skin 
and  serene  brow;  the  same  generous, 
laughing  mouth  and  eager  eyes.  No 
one  had  ever  had  eyes  like  Joan's, 
so  blue,  so  unafraid,  so  filled  with 
questions. 

"You — you  never  wrote  or  called," 
Joan  said  simply. 

"I  know,"  Nora  said. 

It  had  been  easier  than  she  ever 
thought  it  would,  stroking  the  bright 
head  half  buried  on  her  shoulder, 
to  tell  Joan  as  best  she  could  her 
reasons  for  going  away.  And  she  had 
managed  to  keep  her  words  and 
voice  free  of  emotion.  The  heart- 
break which  lay  beneath  the  sur- 
face could  only  be  sensed  by  Joan. 
And  as  Nora  talked,  her  voice  grew 
steadier.  When  she  had  finished 
there  were  no  more  tears  to  run  un- 
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checked  down  her  cheeks. 

"Why  did  you  come  here?"  she 
asked,  gently,  for  the  fright  that  was 
in  her  daughter's  eyes  had  not  left 
them. 

"I — I  thought  maybe  Michael — " 
Joan  began,  then,  with  a  cry,  the 
words  tumbled  out  breathlessly,  so 
fast  that  Nora  caught  only  fragments 
of  speech. 

"Barbara  and  Alex — she's  leaving 
Alex,  mother!  Tonight.  She  said 
so.  She  told  Father  and  I  was  there. 
She  said  if  Alex  wouldn't  promise  to 
get  a  job,  any  job  tonight,  she  was 
going  to  get  the  baby  and  come  back 
home." 

"But   your   father,"   Nora   asked. 
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"Did  Barbara  ask  him  for  help?" 

"That's  why  she  came  tonight," 
Joan  said.  "She  wanted  Father  to 
give  Alex  a  job  and  Father  told  her 
Alex  had  to  pull  himself  together 
first." 

"Your  father— said  that?"  There 
was  horror  in  Nora's  voice.  But  oh! 
She  might  have  known  Cyril  would 
not  keep  his  promises,  would  not  be 
a  real  father  to  his  children. 

"And  then  Barbara  said  she  was 
going  to  leave  Alex — tonight.  We've 
just  got  to  do  something,  Mother!" 

Then  Nora  knew. 

Memories     crowded     upon     her, 


memories  of  Barbara  and  Alex  who 
loved  each  other  with  all  the  pas- 
sion and  tenderness  of  two  people 
whose  lives  were  full  only  through 
each  other.  The  memory  of  the  day 
when  shyly,  proudly  they  had  stood 
in  the  silence  of  a  great  cathedral 
and  promised  to  remain  forever  to- 
gether. Such  love  does  not  die 
naturally,  it  can  only  be  stamped 
out,  crushed  by  needless  bitterness, 
misunderstanding. 

So  Nora  knew  that  she  could  no 
longer  live  apart  from  the  life  she 
had  given  up,  could  no  longer  deny 
herself  or  the   children  she  loved. 

She  prayed  then,  with  Joan's  hand 
held  tightly  in  hers.  Prayed  for  her- 
self and  for  the  two  young  people 
who  had  started  with  so  much  and 
then,  because  their  wealth  had 
melted  away,  were  left  with  noth- 
ing, not  even  understanding. 

"It  will  be  all  right."  Nora  spoke 
with  firmness.  She  must  hide  any 
doubt.  Joan  must  not  see  any  trace 
of  fear  in  her  mother's  eyes. 

"I'm  going  with  you,"  Joan  said 
exultantly.  "We're  never  going  to 
be  separated  again.  Oh,  Mother," 
she  sighed  ecstatically,  "it  will  be 
wonderful!" 

Wonderful!  No  one  but  Nora 
could  know  how  wonderful  it  would 
be.  Never  again  to  have  Joan  give 
her  love  to  another  so-called  mother. 
But  not  even  Joan's  own  mother 
could  risk  her  future  for  Barbara's. 

"No,  darling,"  she  said  softly. 
"You  must  go  back  home." 

"No!"  The  cry  of  protest,  so  filled 
with  youthful  bitterness,  tore  at 
Nora. 

"Joan!"  Nora  spoke  sharply.  "You 
didn't  know  I  was  here  when  you 
came.  Our  finding  each  other 
doesn't  change  anything — anything 
at  all.  I'm  going  to  Barbara  now. 
She  needs  me.  But  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  you.  You  must  promise 
me  that  you  will  go  home." 

Joan  stood  silent,  her  lips  working 
wordlessly,  her  face  white  from  the 
meaning  of  her  mother's  words. 

"Will  you  promise  that  I  can  come 
to  see  you  whenever  I  want  to?" 

Against  this,  against  her  own  wild 
longing  to  see  her  child  again,  hold 
her  once  more  in  her  arms,  there 
was  no  refusal.  But  it  was  agreed, 
when  she  promised,  that  their  visits 
were  not  to  be  mentioned  by  Joan  to 
her  father  or  brother  Dick.  Not 
yet  was  Nora  ready  to  accept  that 
full  implication  of  this  unexpected 
meeting  with  her  daughter. 

When  she  had  put  Joan  into  a 
taxi,  Nora  took  a  second  one  and 
gave  the  driver  the  Jones  Street  ad- 
dress she  had  gotten  from  Joan. 
During  the  endless  ride  down 
through  Washington  Square  and 
over  past   (Continued  on  page  46) 
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The   tender    romance    of 
Mary    Margaret    McBride 


IT  took  only  a  moment  for  Mary- 
Margaret  McBride  and  Bill  Gillis 
to  pass  each  other  on  the  cam- 
pus, for  their  eyes  to  meet — hers 
radiantly  brown  and  his  smoky 
blue — but  the  dizzy  sweetness  born 
to  them  in  that  moment  has  haunted 
their  hearts  ever  since. 

They  met  again  that  evening,  at 
a  party.  When  Mary  Margaret  ar- 
rived Bill  was  standing  beside  the 
pianola.  And,  since  everyone  else 
was  dancing,  he  was  the  first  person 
to  whom  she  was  introduced. 

His  arms  circled  her.  They  moved 
slowly  with  the  music. 

"I'm  glad  you  came,"  he  told  her. 
"Ever  since  I  saw  you  today  I've 
been  figuring  how  I  could  find  you 
again." 

It  was  as  if  he  spoke  against  his 
will.  It  was  as  if  he  obeyed  some  in- 
stinct too  great  to  be  denied. 

Weeks  gathered  into  a  month. 
Again,  at  another  party,  they  were 
dancing.  In  the  hallway,  in  the 
shadow,  his  lips  rested  against  her 
hair.  "I  love  you,"  he  whispered 
urgently.  "I  love  you  very  much, 
Mary  Margaret."  She  wasn't  sur- 
prised. She  had  read  this  in  his  eyes 
during  the  thirty  and  more  days 
during  which,  for  the  most  part,  he 
had  been  studiously  casual — while 
he  waited  for  a  decent  time  to  elapse 
before  he  declared  his  true  feelings, 
lest  he  scare  her  away,  and  all  that 
time  she  prayed  he  would  throw 
convention  and  discretion  to  the 
winds  and  say  everything  he  was 
prepared  to  say  now. 

"This  is  forever,"  he  told  her. 
"You  know  that,  don't  you?" 

Her  heart,  shining  in  her  eyes, 
was  his  answer. 

Things  happen  that  way  some- 
times .  .  . 

Every  day  they  saw  each  other. 
Fifteen     minutes     between     classes 
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was  cherished.  For  in  the  late  after- 
noon and  early  evening  they  were 
busy,  earning  money  to  pay  their 
way.  Often  enough  it  was  nine 
o'clock  and  later  when  they  met  for 
dinner.  Mrs.  Schmaltz,  who  owned 
the  delicatessen,  used  to  watch  for 
the  shine  that  came  into  their  faces 
instantly  they  were  together,  no 
matter  how  weary  they  looked  as 
they  came  in.  And,  aware  they  were 
very  poor,  she  put  extra  meat  in 
their  sandwiches  and  set  a  bowl  of 
home-made  potato  chips  before 
them  whenever  they  ordered  coffee 
only. 

"You  mustn't!"  they  would  pro- 
test feebly. 
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"It's  nothing!"  She  would  stand 
beside  them,  hands  on  hips,  beam- 
ing. "From  a  big  order  they  were 
left  over.  Tomorrow  they'll  be 
stale.  Eat  them  so  they  shouldn't 
be  thrown  away. 

Bill,  studying  engineering,  told 
Mary  Margaret  about  the  bridges  he 
wanted  to  build,  bridges  beautiful 
and  strong,  spiderwebs  of  stone  and 
steel.  "Will  you  be  proud?"  he  would 
ask,  his  eyes  deepening  until  they 
were  the  color  of  autumn  in  the 
hills.  "Will  you  say,  as  you  should 
'He  did  it  for  me!'  " 

He  frightened  Mary  Margaret 
when  he  talked  like  this.  She  loved 
him  with  all  her  heart.  She  wanted 
to  marry  him.  But  she  had  to  go 
on  to  New  York  and  be  a  writer. 
This  had  been  decided  when  she 
was  a  little  girl. 

"The  Carruthers  who  live  in  that 
big  house  on  the  other  side  of  town,'' 
she  would  say  to  Bill,  to  change  the 
subject,  "were  flabbergasted  when 
I  asked  for  a  list  of  guests  for  my 
column.  They  couldn't  imagine  how 
I  knew  they  were  having  a  party  " 

Sometimes  she  raised  her  voice 
to  include  Mrs.  Schmaltz.  Because 
Mrs.  Schmaltz  looked  so  eager  and 
lonely.  Besides,  with  Mrs.  Schmalt2 
included,  the  conversation  was  like- 
ly to  stay   (Continued  on  page   45) 
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|E  WAS  alone  at  a  table  in  the 
club  where  I  sang.  I  knew  when 
I  saw  him  that  he  was  a  North 
American.  We  could  always  rec- 
ognize them,  and  always  we  were 
curious  to  know  why  they  were 
in  Buenos  Aires,  what  they  had 
come  to  buy  or  what  to  sell.  One 
thing  we  could  almost  be  sure  of: 
they  had  not  come  to  stay. 

His  name,  they  told  me  when  I 
asked,  was  Philip  Turrell.  He  was 
connected  with  a  machine  company. 

The  people  of  my  country  are 
only  just  beginning  to  like  the 
Yankees,  but  the  club  where  I  sang 
had  always  tried,  without  liking 
them,  to  give  them  the  songs,  the 
music,  the  atmosphere  of  South 
America  that  would  please  them 
because  it  all  was  what  they  ex- 
pected. We  gave  them  gaiety  and 
warmth  and  color,  hiding  the  mel- 
ancholy that  is  so  deep  inside  us. 
And  they  did  like  us,  usually.  They 
were  pleased. 

But  Philip  Turrell  did  not  look  as 
if  he  were  enjoying  himself  when  I 
went  circling'  among  the  tables  in 
mv  bright,  shimmering,  satiny  cos- 
tume, singing  especially  to  the  North 
Americans.  1  had  gone  past  his  table 
and  his  eyes  and  mine  had  met.  He 

d  blue  eyes,  the  boyish  kind  of 
eyes  and  mouth  that  men  of  his 
country  have.  Daring,  but  boyish,  so 
that  you  aren't  angry  at  their  dar- 
ing, and  can  only  smile.  Though    if 
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Sometimes  it's  not  the  men  girls 
love,  but  those  other  men  who 
dare  to  intrude  on  their  lives 
and  tell  lies  about  their  pasts 
that  are  the  real  heartbreakers! 


you  are  not  brave  enough  yet  to 
be  flirtatious,  you  smile  only  in  your 
heart.  I  was  not  very  brave.  I  had 
only  just  begun  to  be  a  night  club 
girl. 

I  know  what  he  was  thinking.  He 
had  been  told  about  our  cabarets, 
the  way  they  once  were.  His  father 
or  his  uncle  had  been  here  in  Buenos 
before  him  and  they  had  told  him 
how  the  cabarets  were  then.  And  he 
was  thinking  that  it  was  true  about 
this  cabaret  and  true  about  me,  be- 
cause I  was  the  singer. 

It's  funny,  the  way  I  suddenly 
wanted  to  explain  to  him,  to  this 
stranger.  Tell  him  I  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  girl  he  thought  I  was,  that 
I  was  only  a  very  young  girl  who 
had  heard  so  much  about  democ- 
racy and  freedom  that  I  wanted 
some  for  myself  and  had  been  dis- 
owned by  my  family  when  I'd  be- 
come a  singer. 

Perhaps  part  of  my  desire  was  be- 
cause I  kn,ew  that  North  Americans 
talked  with  their  women.  Not  just 
complimented  or  amused  them,  but 
talked  real  thoughts  with  them.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  had  been  in  his 
country  and  had  come  back  unable 
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to  bear  my  family's  attitude  toward 
girls  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  out  and  find  life  and  love  for 
myself  in  my  own  way,  as  girls  in 
his  country  did.  I  wanted  him  to 
laugh  and  say,  "I  know  how  it  must 
be." 

There  should  have  been  laughter 
enough  already  for  me,  the  laughter 
of  carnival  time,  the  wild  shouts  of 
men  laughing  to  crowd  out  of  their 
memories  the  hours  of  loneliness 
they  have  just  spent  on  the  great 
plains  where  they  ride,  solitary 
horsemen,  their  own  singing,  their 
only  company. 

I  didn't  think  that  I  was  in  love 
with  him,  at  first  sight  utterly  in 
love.  I  had  imagined  love  as  a  joy, 
an  exultation,  a  sudden  soaring  hap- 
piness, not  a  loneliness.  And  then 
all  at  once  there  he  was,  beside  me, 
being  introduced  by  the  manager 
of  the  club. 

"I  would  like  to  dance  with  you," 
he  said.  From  his  blond  height  he 
looked  down  at  me  and  seemed  to 
hate  me  because  he  could  not  resist 
coming  this  way  to  me. 

We  danced  to  the  tango  music 
that  was  playing.  I  felt  a  sort  of 
desperation  now  to  break  through 
the  misunderstanding  that  sepa- 
rated heart  from  heart  and  mind 
from  mind.  Yet  I  could  not  think 
how  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  and  all  he  said,  in  careful 
Spanish,  was, 
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"I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  to 
dance  with  me.    I  can't  tango  at  all." 

It  was  a  release  from  the  strain 
of  silence  to  have  him  speak.  I 
laughed.  "It  is  nothing,  to  tango.  It 
is  just  -walking  in  time  with  the 
music.  The  music  tells  you  what  to 
do." 

He  smiled  then  and  the  smile 
and  the  look  that  was  in  his  eyes, 
holding  me  in  his  arms,  made  me 
want  to  be  with  him  where  a  whis- 
per could  be  clearly  understood, 
where  we  would  be  our  own  world, 
and  not  a  tiny  part  of  this  mad  hi- 
larity here. 

Then  he  was  making  my  un- 
spoken thought  a  reality.  He  was 
losing  us  in  the  confusion  of  the 
carnival,  to  find  us  again  in  the  cool 
night  outside.  But  on  the  streets,  it 
was  still  carnival,  the  wild  lawless- 
ness of  an  Argentine  holiday  that 
throbbed  around  us  and  into  our 
hearts.  He  fought  our  way  to  his 
car  and  slowly  at  first,  then  faster 
and   faster,   we   drove   through    the 
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We  danced  to  the  tango  music.  I  felt  a  sort  of  desperation  now 
to  break  through  the  misunderstanding  that  separated  heart  from 
heart  and  mind  from  mind.     But  I  couldn't  think  of  how  to  say  it. 
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Sometimes  it's  not  the  men  girls 
love,  but  those  other  men  who 
dare  to  intrude  on  their  lives 
and  tell  lies  about  their  pasts 
that  are  the  real  heartbreakers! 
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I E  WAS  alone  at  a  table  in  the 
club  where  I  sang.  I  knew  when 
I  saw  him  that  he  was  a  North 
American.  We  could  always  rec- 
ognize them,  and  always  we  were 
curious  to  know  why  they  were 
in  Buenos  Aires,  what  they  had 
come  to  buy  or  what  to  sell.  One 
thing  we  could  almost  be  sure  of: 
they  had  not  come  to  stay. 

His  name,  they  told  me  when  I 
asked,  was  Philip  Turrell.  He  was 
connected  with  a  machine  company. 

The  people  of  my  country  are 
only  just  beginning  to  like  the 
Yankees,  but  the  club  where  I  sang 
had  always  tried,  without  liking 
them,  to  give  them  the  songs,  the 
music,  the  atmosphere  of  South 
America  that  would  please  them 
because  it  all  was  what  they  ex- 
pected. We  gave  them  gaiety  and 
warmth  and  color,  hiding  the  mel- 
ancholy that  is  so  deep  inside  us. 
And  they  did  like  us,  usually.  They 
were  pleased. 

But  Philip  Turrell  did  not  look  as 
if  he  were  enjoying  himself  when  I 
went  circling'  among  the  tables  in 
my  bright,  shimmering,  satiny  cos- 
tume,  singing  especially  to  the  North 
Americans.  I  had  gone  past  his  table 
and  his  eyes  and  mine  had  met.  He 
had  blue  eyes,  the  boyish  kind  of 
eyes  and  mouth  that  men  of  his 
country  have.  Baring,  but  boyish,  so 
that  you  aren't  angry  at  their  dar- 
ing, and  can  only  smile.  Though  if 
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you  are  not  brave  enough  yet  to 
be  flirtatious,  you  smile  only  in  your 
heart.  I  was  not  very  brave.  I  had 
only  just  begun  to  be  a  night  club 
girl. 

I  know  what  he  was  thinking.  He 
had  been  told  about  our  cabarets, 
the  way  they  once  were.  His  father 
or  his  uncle  had  been  here  in  Buenos 
before  him  and  they  had  told  him 
how  the  cabarets  were  then.  And  he 
was  thinking  that  it  was  true  about 
this  cabaret  and  true  about  me,  be- 
cause I  was  the  singer. 

It's  funny,  the  way  I  suddenly 
wanted  to  explain  to  him,  to  this 
stranger.  Tell  him  I  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  girl  he  thought  I  was,  that 
I  was  only  a  very  young  girl  who 
had  heard  so  much  about  democ- 
racy and  freedom  that  I  wanted 
some  for  myself  and  had  been  dis- 
owned by  my  family  when  I'd  be- 
come a  singer. 

Perhaps  part  of  my  desire  was  be- 
cause I  knew  that  North  Americans 
talked  with  their  women.  Not  just 
complimented  or  amused  them,  but 
talked  real  thoughts  with  them.  I 
wanted  to  tell  him  I  had  been  in  his 
country  and  had  come  back  unable 
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to  bear  my  family's  attitude  toward 
girls  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
go  out  and  find  life  and  love  for 
myself  in  my  own  way,  as  girls  in 
his  country  did.  I  wanted  him  to 
laugh  and  say,  "I  know  how  it  must  ', 
be." 

There  should  have  been  laughter 
enough  already  for  me,  the  laughter 
of  carnival  time,  the  wild  shouts  of 
men  laughing  to  crowd  out  of  their 
memories  the  hours  of  loneliness 
they  have  just  spent  on  the  great 
plains  where  they  ride,  solitary 
horsemen,  their  own  singing,  their 
only  company. 

I  didn't  think  that  I  was  in  love 
with  him,  at  first  sight  utterly  in 
love.  I  had  imagined  love  as  a  joy, 
an  exultation,  a  sudden  soaring  hap- 
piness, not  a  loneliness.  And  then 
all  at  once  there  he  was,  beside  me, 
being  introduced  by  the  manager 
of  the  club. 

"I  would  like  to  dance  with  you,' 
he  said.  From  his  blond  height  he 
looked  down  at  me  and  seemed  to 
hate  me  because  he  could  not  resist 
coming  this  way  to  me. 

We  danced  to  the  tango  music 
that  was  playing.  I  felt  a  sort  of 
desperation  now  to  break  through 
the  misunderstanding  that  sepa- 
rated heart  from  heart  and  mind 
from  mind.  Yet  I  could  not  thin* 
how  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  tel 
him  and  all  he  said,  in  careful 
Spanish,  was, 
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I  shouldn't  have  asked  you  to 

dance  with  me.    I  can't  tango  at  all." 

«  was  a  release  from  the  strain 

Lhftt0  have  him  sPeak-   i 

a>*hed.  "It  is  nothing,  to  tango.  It 

mu^Th  klng  in  time  with  the 
music.  The  music  tells  you  what  to 

anfthff '?  then  and  the  smile 
iti0^^^  ^  his  eyes, 
wan  tn  u  m  hls  arms'  made  me 
Per  coni/  ulth  him  where  a  whis- 
where  wf  6  Clearly  understood, 
and  not  atW°Uld  be  our  °wn  world, 
larity  here         *"*  °f  this  mad  hi" 

sP°ken  th*  ^as  making  my  un- 
lo4  us  Ugh!  a  reality-  He  was 
carnival  t   fi  conf usion  of  the 

night  ou'tsiH  t  US  agam  in  the  coo! 
*as  still  ,.=  ■  ut  on  the  streets,  it 
"ess  of  an  AIVa1'  the  wM  lawless- 
ihro°bed  a„ Argenti«e  holiday  that 
hea"s.  RwUnd  us  and  into  our 
0ar  at>d  sL  i  ght  our  way  to  his 
*""  fastS  y  at  first-  then  faster 
•  we   drove   through   the 
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We  danced  to  the  tango  music.  I  felt  a  sort  of  desperation  now 
to  break  through  the  misunderstanding  that  separated  heart  from 
heart  and  mind  from  mind.    But  I  couldn  t  think  of  how  to  soy  it. 


crowds  to  the  wide  boulevards  and 
along  toward  the  lonely  plains  at 
the  end  of  the  boulevards.  And 
there,  at  the  edge  of  the  endless 
plains,  we  could  talk. 

I  COULDN'T  stand  that  place  any 
longer,"  he  said.  "I  suppose  I'm 
crazy.  You  were  singing  there  be- 
cause you  wanted  to,  but  I  couldn't 
sit  there  watching  you  any  longer — 
or  go  away  without  you,  either,"  he 
added  in  his  deep  voice.  His  hands 
hadn't  touched  me,  yet  I  felt  drawn 
closer  to  him  than  I  had  been  by 
the  circle  of  his  arm  when  we  had 
danced  together. 

I  felt  impelled  to  tell  him  about 
myself. 

"My  family  sent  me  away  when 
I  became  a  singer.  Nice  girls  aren't 
supposed  to  do  anything  but  wait 
until  someone  suitable  proposes 
marriage.  I'm  living  with  two  aunts 
who  were  very  poor  until  I  went  to 
live  with  them  and  brought  my 
salary  to  them.  They  don't  like  my 
singing  either,  but  they  like  the 
money  it  earns  for  me." 

His  lips  answered  me.  Not  with 
any  words,  but  with  a  kiss,  swift, 
unrestrained.  The  haunting  sweet- 
ness of  the  embrace  clung  to  us  after 
we  had  parted.  There  was  nothing 
to  say  that  the  silent  beauty  of  the 
moment  wasn't  telling  us  more  elo- 
quently. An  edge  of  the  South  wind 
that  the  trees  are  afraid  of,  cut 
sharply  across  the  car  and  I  shiv- 
ered. 

"You're  cold,"  he  said,  as  though 
he  were  to  blame.  His  arm  reached 
to  fold  my  thin  shawl  more  tightly 
around  my  shoulders.  But  he  for- 
got why  he  had  reached  out  to  me 
and  his  arm  pressed  me  to  him  so 
I  could  feel  the  pulse  of  his  heart. 

It  seemed  to  loose  a  flood  tide  of 
emotion  that  had  been  dammed  up 
within  us.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hour 
of  carnival  and  the  shock  of  finding 
each  other  so  unexpectedly.  My 
temples  throbbed  from  his  near- 
ness and  the  tones  of  his  voice 
seemed  to  play  upon  my  feelings 
like  a  magic  bow  touching  violin 
strings. 

'[  love  you,"  he  whispered.  "I 
don't  know  why.  I  just  know  I  do. 
The  world's  been  whirling  ever 
since  I  saw  you  tonight,  whirling 
faster  and  faster.  But  now  it  has 
stopped  and  it  is  standing  still." 

He  kissed  me  a  second  time,  and 
I  felt  as  though  we  had  been 
wrapped  up  in  the  magic  silver  of 
the  moonlight  that  was  bathing  the 
plains. 

Then  he  said,  almost  as  if  he  were 
musing,  "If  you  married  me  you 
wouldn't  have  to  go  back  there  and 
ling  anymore." 

I   might  have  suspected  words  so 
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impulsive  from  one  trained  to  be 
poised  and  balanced  and  shrewd. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  this  magi- 
cal hour  for  me  but  truth  and  love 
and  goodness. 

He  said,  as  my  arms  answered  the 
clasp  of  his  arms, 

"We  can  be  married  at  sea." 

"At  sea?"  I  said,  and  surprise  was 
in  my  voice. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "I'm  sailing  for 
home  tomorrow.  That's  how  close 
I  came  to  missing  you.  Or  we  can 
be  married  before  we  sail." 

I  shook  my  head.  "No.  I  would  like 
to  be  married  far  out  on  the  ocean." 

"If  we  married,  would  it  be  be- 
cause you  love  me  or  because  you 
love  adventure?" 

There  was  true  anxiety  in  his 
words. 

"Because  I  love  you,"  I  said  and 
there  were  no  small  doubts  to  look 
over  the  edge  of  my  mind,  to  say  to 
me,  "Because  it's  carnival  and  you 
both  are  mad." 

He  said,  "Kiss  me  once  more  and 
we  will  drive  to  your  father's  house 
and  tell  him." 

In  that  moment,  the  magic  of  our 
midnight  dissolved  and  we  were 
two  people  again  in  a  world  of 
reality. 

"No,"  I  said,  "not  there.  They 
have  forbidden  me  to  go  there.  But 
when  we  come  back  to  them  some 
time,  married,  they  will  forgive  me. 
But  not  tonight.  Tonight  you  must 
take  me  to  my  aunts'  home.  Tomor- 
row I  will  leave  a  note  for  them 
and  go  away  with  you.  That  will  be 
better  than  telling  them  tonight.  I 
want  my  wedding  day  happy." 

My  aunts'  house  was  so  little  it 
seemed  almost  a  plaything.  "It's 
hardly  bigger  than  its  own  tree," 
Philip  laughed  and  when  we  found 
my  aunts  were  not  home,  we  started 
pretending  that  the  house  was  ours 
and  went  around  from  room  to  room 
looking  it  over,  like  old  married 
people  returning  after  a  long  ab- 
sence. 

"My  aunts  must  be  at  Grand- 
father's," I  remarked,  looking  final- 
ly into  my  room.  "They'd  be  afraid 
to  go  anywhere  else  on  a  carnival 
night."  I  laughed. 

He  drew  me  into  his  arms.  I  was 
calm  now.  It  was  he  who  was  not, 


closing  his  arms  around  me  as  if 
they  were  gates  to  shut  us  away 
from  all  the  world  outside  our  own 
two  selves.  He  was  saying  poetic, 
beautiful  things  about  me,  about  his 
love  for  me,  words  that  were  like 
flowers  strewn  about  us,  like  clouds 
that  would  hide  us.  A  tenderness 
that  filled  my  heart  to  breaking 
welled  up  in  me  because  he  thought 
there  need  be  words  to  lend  beauty 
to  our  love.  My  room  was  beautiful 
then,  though  I  had  always  hated  it 
for  its  smallness  and  ugly  furniture 
and  bare  walls. 

Never  had  I  known  my  aunts  to 
be  so  late  and  when  they  drove  up 
in  Grandfather's  car,  I  could  hear 
their  voices  breathless  in  excitement 
over  their  adventure.  They  stood 
outside  a  moment  chattering  and 
giggling. 

"Philip,"  I  whispered,  "you  must 
go.  I'd  rather  have  you  go  without 
seeing  them.  There  would  only  be 
a  scene  and  it's  so  beautiful  now." 

He  seemed  to  know  what  I  was 
trying  to  say  but  before  he  would  go 
he  told  me  over  and  over  where  we 
would  meet  the  next  day,  describing 
every  step  of  the  way,  even  setting 
my  watch  exactly  right  with  his 
watch,  so  that  there  would  not  be 
a  second  of  waiting  for  him  to  en- 
dure in  the  morning  when  we  would 
be  together  again. 

Far  earlier  the  next  day  than 
there  was  any  need  I  was  on  a  bus 
bound  for  the  hotel  where  I  was 
going  to  wait  for  Philip's  call.  Philip 
and  I  had  agreed  that  I  should  go  to 
the  rooms  of  Brenda  Lamont,  an 
American  singer  who  had  a  suite 
there.  Then,  when  everything  was 
ready,  he  could  call  and  come  and 
get  me  and  no  one  would  know. 

Brenda  was  still  sleeping  from 
the  carnival  night,  but  when  I  made 
her  understand  she  came  wide 
awake. 

"Darling,  how  wonderful!"  she 
exclaimed.  She  got  up  and  rushed 
about,  dressing  to  go  to  the  ship 
with  us,  all  the  time  talking  about 
the  United  States.  I  only  half  heard 
what  she  said,  listening  a  little  to 
her  and  a  great  deal  for  the  ringing 
of  the  telephone. 

It  was  not  time  yet  for  Philip  to 
call.  But  surely  he  would  know  I 
would  be  at  Brenda's  early.  Surely 
he  would  not  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  call.  He  would  be  as  im- 
patient as  I.  At  first  I  was  not  fright- 
ened because  he  did  not  call.  I  was 
only  confused.  Brenda  laughed  at 
me  when  I  started  pacing  the  room. 
But  the  clock  hands  sped  on,  mock- 
ing me.  Finally  there  was  only  half 
an  hour  lacking  of  sailing  time. 
Then  twenty  minutes.  Five  more 
minutes  dragged  past,  each  a  cen- 
tury long. 
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"It's  not  too  late  yet,"  Brenda 
said.  Then,  "We  will  call  the  steam- 
ship office  and  see  what  caused  the 
delay." 

The  stillness  of  stone  in  my  voice 
stopped  her  efforts  to  hide  the  truth 
from  me. 

"It  is  useless — " 

For  a  moment  I  sat,  the  cold  of  a 
glacier  freezing  me  from  any  feeling 
at  all.  Then  the  memory  of  last 
night  pulsed  through  me.  All  in 
one  continuous  motion  I  was  up, 
slipping  on  the  travel  coat  I  had 
worn,  snatching  up  my  hat  and 
gloves. 

"Some  kind  of  harm  has  happened 
to  him,"  I  cried. 

I  flew  out  into  the  street  and  into 
a  cab  or  bus,  I  cannot  remember 
which.  I  knew  the  name  of  Philip's 
company  and  found  the  office.  I 
remember  the  office  door  opening  as 
I  ran  toward  it,  hat  still  in  my  hand, 
hair  windblown.  A  manager's  name 
was  lettered  on  the  door.  Robert 
Davis.     I  asked  to  see  him  at  once. 

The  attendant  looked  embar- 
rassed. I  felt  embarrassment  elec- 
trify and  silence  the  entire  office. 
They  thought  me  an  inamorata  of 
his  and  wondered  what  they  should 
do.  While  I  stood,  the  tension 
within  me  gathering  into  a  sharp, 
painful  knot,  he  came  to  his  door. 
He  stood  there,  tall,  sinewy,  dark, 
with  strong  features  and  a  forbid- 
ding glare.  Neither  of  us  spoke. 
Dislike  and  distrust  flared  between 
us  so  strongly  as  to  be  almost  a 
physical  exchange.  With  an  abrupt 
gesture,  he  stepped  aside  and  mo- 
tioned me  into  his  office.  The  door 
slammed  shut  and  he  swerved  to  face 
me,  indicating  with  a  contemptu- 
ous gesture  a  chair  for  me  to  sit  in. 

PHILIP,"  I  cried,  "Philip  Turrell. 
He  was  to  sail  today,  but  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  him." 

The  man  almost  smiled,  but  it  was 
too  bitter  a  twist  of  lips  to  be  really 
called  a  smile. 

"Are  you  Trinita  Alvarez?"  he 
sneered. 

"Yes,"  I  answered  in  a  sharp  gasp. 
Philip  must  have  told  him  of  me, 
must  have  been  here  in  this  room 
this  morning,  alive  and  unharmed. 

"I  thought  so,"  Robert  Davis  said 
calmly.  "You  are  very  young.  You 
are  very  beautiful.  Yes,  it  is  just  as 
I  thought.  Last  night  the  young  man 
lost  his  head.  But  only  for  a  night. 
This  morning  he  has  sailed  accord- 
ing to  schedule." 

"You  are  lying,"  I  cried  out  in 
fury.  "Something  has  happened 
to  him  and  you  are  hiding  it  from 
me,  saying  he  has  gone." 

He  said,  the  dark  blood  of  anger 
rising  in  his  face, 

"I  owed  it  to  the  firm  which  em- 


The  bitterness  of  his  voice  was  like  a  knife  cutting  through  me.     "I 
told  him  that  you  throw  yourself  at  any  North  American,"  he  said. 


ploys  us  both  to  tell  Philip  Turrell 
what  a  cabaret  girl  is,  here  in 
Buenos,  and  to  tell  him  in  particu- 
lar about  his  Trinita — whom  he  said 
he  was  going  to  marry." 

The  bitterness  of  his  voice  was  a 
knife  blade  cutting  through  me 
sharp  and  swift. 

"I  told  him  you  are  a  little  fire- 
brand, disowned  by  your  family, 
whose  only  hope  of  escape  from 
the  affairs  you  are  involved  in,  is 
a  foreign  marriage,  quickly.  I  told 
him  that  you  throw  yourself  at  any 
North  American,  paying  any  price 
that  may  be  asked,  for  the  hope  of 
marriage  and  escape,  but  that  al- 
ways you  have  been  discovered  in 
time.    I  told  him  that  the  whole  city 


knows  this  and  that  always  some- 
one tells." 

"Everything  you  told  him  is  a 
lie!" 

He  shrugged. 

"Probably  it  is  not,"  he  said.  "It 
is  probably  all  true.  If  it  is  not,  yet, 
it  will  be  in  time.  You  cabaret 
singers  are  all  alike.  It  is  no  mar- 
riage for  him.  It  would  ruin  him 
here  and  discredit  the  company  he 
represents.  He  is  the  best  young 
man  we  have  had  in  years.  The 
company  needs  him  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  him  if  I  can  save  him. 
This  time  I  have  saved  him!" 

He  opened  the  door  and  stood  by 
it  waiting  for  me  to  go  and  admit 
my  defeat.  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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IN      LIVING      PORTRAITS 

Now — in    these    special    photographs    see    more    of  your  favorite   people  just  as  they  really   are. 
Meet   Peggy,    Father   and    Mother   Young,    scatterbrained    Edie   and    handsome    Carter   Trent 


PEGGY  YOUNG,  left,  is  eighteen  years  old.  She 
has  a  smile  like  sunlight,  eyes  of  warm,  living 
blue,  flowing  blonde  hair.  You  look  at  Peggy 
and  you  know  she  loves  life.  You  know  she 
is  getting  a  kick  out  of  being  young  and  in  love. 
Now  that  Carter  Trent  has  come  into  her  life, 
even  Pepper's  exasperating  teasing  no  longer 
bothers  her.  She  has  had  lots  of  boy  friends.  A 
girl  like  Peggy  would.  But  Carter  is  the  first 
serious  love  of  her  life.  She  met  Carter,  a  young 
Private,  at  an  Army  dance.  She  wasn't  attracted 
to  him  at  first,  but  slowly  grew  to  love  him. 
They  became  engaged.  Peggy  has  the  approval 
of  her  family,  who  like  Carter,  but  the  big 
problem  is  whether  Carter's  family  will  approve 
of  her.  She's  on  her  way  to  meet  the  wealthy 
Trent  family  now,  and  everything  in  her  life 
hinges  on  their  liking  her.  Peggy  has  no  pre- 
tensions, she  is  essentially  a  simple  girl,  adores 
her  father,  wants  to  be  like  her  mother.  Carter 
will  make  a  perfect  husband,  if  things  go  well. 
(Played  by  Betty  Wragge) 
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CARTER  TRENT  (above)  is  the  only  son  of 
the  very  socially  prominent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Trent  wanted  his  son  to  go  into 
business,  but  Carter  joined  the  Army  and  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Elmwood,  where  he  met 
Peggy  and  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight. 
Carter's  parents  are  the  domineering  kind  and 
expect  him  to  marry  a  girl  in  his  own  social 
set.  The  trouble  ahead  with  his  family  will  be 
a  really  difficult  test  of  Carter's  love  for  Peggy. 
(Played  by  James  Krieger) 


EDIE  GRAY  (left)  is  Peggy  Young's  best 
friend.  She  is  altogether  unpredictable,  an  in- 
curable romantic,  can't  keep  a  secret  and  is 
forever  in  other  people's  business.  Edie  is  always 
getting  Peggy  into  trouble.  On  two  occasions, 
the  girls  almost  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  one 
of  Edie's  great  but  unworkable  ideas.  But  with 
all  her  faults,  Edie  is  loyal  to  Peggy,  loves 
the  Young  family,  and  is  a  completely  sweet, 
if  slightly  fantastic,  friend  and  companion. 
(Played  by  Jean  Sotbern) 
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MARY  YOUNG  S  whole  life  is  devoted  to  her  husband  and  children.  Without  her  the  Young  family 
could  not  surv.ve  She  instinctively  knows  what  is  right  for  Sam,  Peggy  and  Pepper.  In  her  home,  all  of 
them  are  equal,  all  of  them  are  fed  by  her  love  and  understanding.  Mrs.  Young  seldom  thinks  of  herself. 
When  she  unexpectedly  inherited  $20,000,  she  insisted  that  her  husband  take  it  for  business  purposes.  When 
Sam  lost  h,s  home  and  business  and  the  Youngs  were  forced  to  move  to  a  poorer  section  of  town,  Mrs. 
Young  took  that  calmly  and  set  up  a  "home  bakery"  of  her  own  in  order  to  keep  the  family  going.  Not  only 
do  the  members  of  Mrs.  Young  s  own  family  seek  her  help,  but  the  poor  and  downtrodden  gravitate  toward 
her.  She  once  befr.endcd  an  escaped  convict,  shielding  him  against  the  wrath  of  the  town  when  he  was  accused 
Of  stealing  money  from  her  own  husband!  Mrs.  Young  likes  Peggy's  new  boy  friend,  Carter  Trent,  and  is 
domg  all  she  can  to  foster  the  romance  and  fix  things  so  that  Carter's  family  will  consent  to  their  marriage. 

(Played  by  Marion  Barney) 


SAMUEL  YOUNG  is  a  typical  American,  honest,  practical,  tolerant.  When  you  first  met  him,  he  owned  his 
own  home  in  Elmwood  and  had  a  steady  job.  He  resigned  this  job,  mortgaged  his  home,  opened  a  factory 
with  Curtis  Bradley,  and  successfully  ran  for  Mayor  against  Pete  Nickerson,  a  crooked  politician.  Then  a 
flood  destroyed  the  Bradley-Young  plant.  Curt  Bradley  was  badly  hurt,  his  mind  was  impaired  and  he  dis- 
appeared. Poverty  came  to  the  Youngs,  until  Pete  Nickerson,  dying,  turned  his  estate  over  to  Sam  to  handle, 
rewarding  him  for  this  trust  with  property.  Sam  started  a  real  estate  business  with  the  help  of  his  son, 
Pepper,  and  when  Curt  Bradley  returned,  well  but  destitute,  Sam  magnanimously  took  him  into  the  new 
business.  They  built  tourist  camps  and  a  hotel  on  the  property,  tried  to  get  backing  for  their  business,  but  deal 
after  deal  fell  through.  Now  things  Look  bad  for  Sam,   but  his  courage  and  honesty  should  see  him  through. 

(Played  by  Thomas  Chalmers) 

Next  month  see  beautiful  photographs  of  Popper  Yonng.  Mr.  Bradley.  Biff.  Linda  Benton  and  HatHe 


I  WANT  you  to  do  nothing  at  all 
for  at  least  two  weeks,"  Dr.  Dun- 
ham had  told  her.  "Just  stay  in 
bed  and  let  yourself  be  waited  on." 
He  needn't  have  been  so  positive 
in  his  instructions,  Ann  thought. 
There  was  nothing  she  wanted  to  do 
but  stay  in  bed. 

Had  she  lost  only  the  baby  she 
had  been  carrying  in  her  body?  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  lost  much  more — 
her  ambition,  her  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, her  soul.  People  came  and 
went  around  her — Jerry,  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  the  Sanitarium  in 
the  evenings,  the  last  thing  before 
he  left  in  the  morning;  Penny  with 
cups  of  broth,  orange  juice,  junket; 
Bun  in  the  afternoons,  after  school 
— but  she  existed  in  a  vacuum,  be- 
hind glass  walls.  She  could  speak  to 
them,  and  they  to  her,  but  all  the 
words  they  used  were  meaningless. 
Then,  one  morning,  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  long  after 
she  first  became  ill,  she  felt  a  com- 
pulsion to  get  up.  It  was  toward 
noon;  Dr.  Dunham  had  paid  his  visit 
and  left  the  room.  She  did  not  know 
why,  but  there  was  a  necessity  to 
put  aside  the  covers  and  swing  her 
feet  to  the  floor  and  stand,  unsteadi- 
ly; move  slowly  to  the  door,  open  it. 

The  hallway  was  empty,  but  she 
heard  voices  coming  from  the  living 
room.  One  was  Lawrence  Dunham's, 
one  Jerry's.  She  felt  no  surprise  at 
the  discovery  that  he  had  not  gone 
to  his  office  at  the  Sanitarium  as 
usual.  He  was  home,  and  she  had 
been  pulled  from  her  bed,  for  some 
reason  that  concerned  them  both. 

Listening,  she  heard  Jerry  say  in 
a  stricken  voice,  "Never?" 

Dunham  replied,  "One  doesn'J  say 
never  in  these  cases,  Malone.  You 
know  that.  But — well,  it  won't  be 
safe  for  a  long  time." 

In  the  silence,  Ann  could  almost 
see  Jerry's  face.     He  would  hate  to 
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show  emotion;  he  would  fight  it  back 
like  an  enemy.  He  said,  "We  mustn't 
tell  her.  She  wanted  a  baby  so 
badly." 

"I  don't  think  that's  wise — " 

"It's  essential!"  Jerry  interrupted 
savagely.  "Not  until  she's  well  again. 
I  don't  mean  physically.  I  mean 
in  her  mind — " 

Silently,  she  crept  back  to  bed  and 
pulled  the  covers  up  around  her 
chin,  very  neatly.  They  could  tell 
her  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased.  She 
knew  anyway.  She'd  known,  ex- 
cept for  hearing  it  said  in  so  many 
words,  all  along.  And  it  was  right, 
of  course.  Children  shouldn't  come 
to  a  marriage  that  had  suddenly  be- 
gun to  crumble,  like  a  house  inse- 
curely built. 

It  was  ridiculous  of  Jerry  to  say 
her  mind  wasn't  well.    It  saw  things 


more  clearly  than  ever  in  all  her  life 
— now  that  other  people  couldn't  get 
at  it.  Now  that  she  was  enclosed  in 
her  glass  shell,  cool  and  remote  and 
comfortable. 

She  was  quite  able  to  assess  what 
had  happened  and  fix  the  blame — 
not  emotionally,  but  judiciously, 
calmly.  And  a  little  bit  of  the  fault 
was  hers,  but  most  of  it  was  Jerry's. 
It  was  Jerry  who  had  struck  the  first 
blow  at  their  marriage  by  accepting 
a  partnership  in  Dr.  Dunham's  Sani- 
tarium, against  her  wishes.  Her 
small  fault  had  been  in  not  insisting 
more  strongly  that  he  refuse  the 
offer.  Then  Jerry  had — yes,  deserted 
her,  spiritually,  just  when  she 
needed  him  most.  He  had  let  her 
feel  he  was  ashamed  of  her,  didn't 
want  her  with  him  on  that  .week- 
end party  on  Long  Island. 
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She  did  not  avoid  thinking  of 
Veronica  Farrell,  who  had  gone  to 
the  party  with  Jerry,  who  was  so 
poised  and  well  groomed  and  sure 
of  her  power  over  men.  That  was 
what  had  hurt  the  most — that  Jerry 
hadn't  told  her  Veronica  would  be 
there  until  after  she  herself  had 
decided  not  to  go. 

And  later,  Jerry  had  deserted  her 
physically  as  well  as  spiritually.  She 
had  wanted  him  home  for  Christ- 
mas; he  had  promised  he  would 
come  back  from  his  flying  trip  to 
Georgia  to  operate  on  J.  H.  Griffin. 
Instead,  he'd  failed  her.  On  Christ- 
mas Eve,  when  she  tried  to  reach 
him  by  telephone,  he'd  been  out  in 
a  boat  with  Veronica.     It  was,  in- 
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escapably,  his  fault  that  in  her  shock 
and  disappointment  she  had  slipped 
and  fallen  and  so  had  lost  her  baby. 

She  fell  asleep  after  a  minute,  and 
when  she  woke,  much  later,  Penny 
said  delightedly  that  she  was  really 
getting  well  now,  she'd  be  able  to 
get  up  soon.  The  glass  walls  were 
dissolving,  and  against  her  will  she 
was  losing  their  sanctuary  and  being 
thrust  out  into  the  world  again, 
where  people  could  talk  to  her  and 
confuse  her  thinking.  All  the  beau- 
tiful clarity  faded  away,  and  she  was 
left  obscurely  hurt  and  unable  to 
fix  the  blame. 

She  had  to  admit  now  that  Jerry 
hadn't  known  Veronica  was  in 
Georgia  when  he  answered  old  Grif- 


fin's summons,  nor  had  he  known 
that  a  storm  would  come  up  that 
afternoon  when  he  and  Veronica 
took  a  sail  to  Pirate  Island  while 
his  patient  was  sleeping.  It  had 
been  an  accident,  her  falling  as  she 
left  the  telephone,  and  since  then 
Jerry  had  gone  through  an  agony 
as  great  as  hers.  She  could  not  doubt 
this  when,  inhabiting  his  world  once 
more,  she  looked  at  his  face  and 
saw  its  weariness. 

All  her  precise  indictments  of 
him  were  forgotten,  buried  under 
returning  sanity.  But  although  they 
were  buried,  they  were  still  there, 
unseen  and  unnoticed,  dormant,  like 
scar  tissue  under  a  healed  wound, 
needing    only    new    aggravation    to 
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I  WANT  you  to  do  nothing  at  all 
for  at  least  two  weeks,"  Dr.  Dun- 
ham had  told  her.  "Just  stay  in 
bed  and  let  yourself  be  waited  on." 

He  needn't  have  been  so  positive 
in  his  instructions,  Ann  thought. 
There  was  nothing  she  wanted  to  do 
but  stay  in  bed. 

Had  she  lost  only  the  baby  she 
had  been  carrying  in  her  body?  She 
felt  as  if  she  had  lost  much  more — 
her  ambition,  her  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture, her  soul.  People  came  and 
went  around  her — Jerry,  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  the  Sanitarium  in 
the  evenings,  the  last  thing  before 
he  left  in  the  morning;  Penny  with 
cups  of  broth,  orange  juice,  junket; 
Bun  in  the  afternoons,  after  school 
— but  she  existed  in  a  vacuum,  be- 
hind glass  walls.  She  could  speak  to 
them,  and  they  to  her,  but  all  the 
words  they  used  were  meaningless. 
Then,  one  morning,  she  had  no 
means  of  knowing  how  long  after 
she  first  became  ill,  she  felt  a  com- 
pulsion to  get  up.  It  was  toward 
noon;  Dr.  Dunham  had  paid  his  visit 
and  left  the  room.  She  did  not  know 
why,  but  there  was  a  necessity  to 
put  aside  the  covers  and  swing  her 
feet  to  the  floor  and  stand,  unsteadi- 
ly; move  slowly  to  the  door,  open  it. 

The  hallway  was  empty,  but  she 
heard  voices  coming  from  the  living 
room.  One  was  Lawrence  Dunham's, 
one  Jerry's.  She  felt  no  surprise  at 
the  discovery  that  he  had  not  gone 
to  his  office  at  the  Sanitarium  as 
usual.  He  was  home,  and  she  had 
been  pulled  from  her  bed,  for  some 
reason  that  concerned  them  both. 

Listening,  she  heard  Jerry  say  in 
a  stricken  voice,  "Never?" 

Dunham  replied,  "One  doesn't  say 
never  in  these  cases,  Malone.  You 
know  that.  But— well,  it  won't  be 
safe  for  a  long  time." 

In  the  silence,  Ann  could  almost 
see  Jerry's  face.     He  would  hate  to 
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show  emotion;  he  would  fight  it  back 
like  an  enemy.  He  said,  "We  mustn't 
tell  her.  She  wanted  a  baby  so 
badly." 

"I  don't  think  that's  wise — " 

"It's  essential!"  Jerry  interrupted 
savagely.  "Not  until  she's  well  again. 
I  don't  mean  physically.  I  mean 
in  her  mind — " 

Silently,  she  crept  back  to  bed  and 
pulled  the  covers  up  around  her 
chin,  very  neatly.  They  could  tell 
her  or  not,  just  as  they  pleased.  She 
knew  anyway.  She'd  known,  ex- 
cept for  hearing  it  said  in  so  many 
words,  all  along.  And  it  was  right, 
of  course.  Children  shouldn't  come 
to  a  marriage  that  had  suddenly  be- 
gun to  crumble,  like  a  house  inse- 
curely built. 

It  was  ridiculous  of  Jerry  to  say 
her  mind  wasn't  well.    It  saw  things 


more  clearly  than  ever  in  all  her  life 
— now  that  other  people  couldn't  get 
at  it.  Now  that  she  was  enclosed  in 
her  glass  shell,  cool  and  remote  and 
comfortable. 

She  was  quite  able  to  assess  what 
had  happened  and  fix  the  blame- 
not  emotionally,  but  judiciously, 
calmly.  And  a  little  bit  of  the  fault 
was  hers,  but  most  of  it  was  Jerry's. 
It  was  Jerry  who  had  struck  the  first 
blow  at  their  marriage  by  accepting 
a  partnership  in  Dr.  Dunham's  Sani- 
tarium, against  her  wishes.  Her 
small  fault  had  been  in  not  insisting 
more  strongly  that  he  refuse  the 
offer.  Then  Jerry  had — yes,  deserted 
her,  spiritually,  just  when  she 
needed  him  most.  He  had  let _  her 
feel  he  was  ashamed  of  her,  didnt 
want  her  with  him  on  that  .week- 
end party  on  Long  Island. 
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She  did  not  avoid  thinking  of 
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escapably,  his  fault  that  in  her  shock 
and  disappointment  she  had  slipped 
and  fallen  and  so  had  lost  her  baby. 

She  fell  asleep  after  a  minute,  and 
when  she  woke,  much  later,  Penny 
said  delightedly  that  she  was  really 
getting  well  now,  she'd  be  able  to 
get  up  soon.  The  glass  walls  were 
dissolving,  and  against  her  will  she 
was  losing  their  sanctuary  and  being 
thrust  out  into  the  world  again 
where  people  could  talk  to  her  and 
confuse  her  thinking.  All  the  beau- 
tiful clarity  faded  away,  and  she  was 
left  obscurely  hurt  and  unable  to 
fix  the  blame. 

She  had  to  admit  now  that  Jerry 
hadn't  known  Veronica  was  in 
Georgia  when  he  answered  old  Grit- 
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fin's  summons,  nor  had  he  known 
that  a  storm  would  come  up  that 
afternoon  when  he  and  Veronica 
took  a  sail  to  Pirate  Island  while 
his  patient  was  sleeping.  It  had 
been  an  accident,  her  falling  as  she 
left  the  telephone,  and  since  then 
Jerry  had  gone  through  an  agony 
as  great  as  hers.  She  could  not  doubt 
this  when,  inhabiting  his  world  once 
more,  she  looked  at  his  face  and 
saw  its  weariness. 

All  her  precise  indictments  of 
him  were  forgotten,  buried  under 
returning  sanity.  But  although  they 
were  buried,  they  were  still  there, 
unseen  and  unnoticed,  dormant,  like 
scar  tissue  under  a  healed  wound, 
needing  only  new  aggravation  to 
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Jerry  had  just  come  in  when  the 
telephone  rang.   It  was  Veronica. 


bring  them  into  raging  life. 

When,  in  February,  she  had  been 
up  for  two  weeks  and  Jerry  told  her 
painfully  that  Dunham  said  she 
could  not  have  another  child,  she 
was  able  to  answer  that  she  knew, 
and  give  him  comfort  which  she 
drew  from  some  secret  well  of 
strength  within  herself. 

"The  important  thing  is  that  we 
have  each  other,  isn't  it?"  Jerry 
asked  eagerly,  as  if  begging  for  con- 
firmation, and  she  nodded,  smiling. 

"Yes,  Jerry  dear." 

"Maybe,"  he  said  tentatively,  "if 
you'd  like  to  adopt  a  baby?  .  .  ." 
Dunham  had  suggested  this;  he  him- 
self hoped  Ann  would  consider  the 
proposal,  at  least,  and  he  was  not 
prepared  for  her  harsh,  sudden  cry: 

"No!  No,  Jerry!  It  would  re- 
mind me — " 

She  stopped,  biting  her  lips. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said.  "But  I'd 
rather  not.    Maybe  later  .  .  ." 

Quickly,  almost  fearfully,  they 
turned  their  thoughts  and  speech 
from  the  subject,  and  did  not  again 
mention  it.  Nor  did  either  of  them 
talk  of  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing that  tragic  Christmas  Eve. 

In  spite  of  her  silence,  in  spite  of 
the  way  their  life  together  had  re- 
turned to  the  pattern  of  normality, 
Jerry  knew  that  something  had 
changed.  An  expression  in  Ann's 
eyes  when  she  did  not  know  he  was 
watching  her,  a  fleeting  tone  in  her 
voice,  the  omission  of  a  laugh  where 
in  the  old  days  she  would  have 
sparkled    with    merriment  —  these 
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were  the  clues  that  told  him  how 
events  had  put  their  mark  upon  her. 
At  first  he  tried  to  tell  himself  this 
alteration  was  maturity — tried  des- 
perately to  believe  in  this  easy  ex- 
planation. But  there  was  a  taint  of 
resentment  in  her  manner  that  could 
have  no  proper  place  in  maturity. 
She  never  asked  him,  now,  about 
his  work  at  the  Sanitarium,  showed 
none  of  the  interest  in  it  she  had  had 
when  he  was  doing  clinical  work  at 
Franklin  Hospital.  Her  avoidance 
of  the  topic  was  tacit  proof  of  what 
he  already  knew — that  she  had  no 
sympathy  with  medicine  carried  on 
for  the  sake  of  money,  did  not  want 
to  hear  of  rich  people's  ailments,  and 
believed  he  was  wasting  his  time. 

He  would  not  admit  her  Tightness, 
and  her  attitude  galled  him,  rubbing 
his  nerves  into  a  rawness  he  could 
not  always  conceal.  Then  there 
were  brief,  sharp  passages  of  acid 
anger  between  them,  quickly  smoth- 
ered if  Penny  or  particularly  Bun 
were  within  hearing.  It  was  not  in 
Bun's  adolescent  scheme  of  life  that 
these  two  people  he  loved  so  much, 
his  foster  parents,  should  torture 
themselves  and  each  other  with  con- 
flict, and  Jerry  would  have  died 
rather  than  let  the  boy  know  any- 
thing was  wrong. 

Late  in  March  Veronica  Farrell 
returned  from  the  South. 

She  came  unexpectedly  into  Jer- 
ry's office  one  afternoon,  smoothly 
tanned,  looking  vital  and  alert  in 


"Jerry.    Jerry,  come  quickly.    When 
I  got  home  I  found  Jim  here— dead." 


contrast  to  the  late-spring  weariness 
of  New  Yorkers.  She  was  again 
staying  with  Jessie  Hughes,  she  an- 
nounced; later  she  would  go  to  an 
apartment  hotel  until  June.  Her 
aimless  existence  did  not  seem  to 
embarrass  her.  She  accepted  it  as 
right  and  just  that  she  need  do  noth- 
ing but  cater  to  her  own  whims,  and 
when  she  asked  him  to  take  her 
somewhere  for  tea  Jerry  found  him- 
self unable  to  refuse. 

For  a  time,  after  they  had  seated 
themselves  in  one  corner  of  a  lux- 
urious hotel  lounge,  Veronica  talked 
lightly  of  herself,  her  stay  in 
Georgia,  the  play  she  had  seen  the 
night  before.  But  abruptly  she 
dropped  her  pose.  She  said  quietly, 
"Jessie  told  me  about  Ann.  It  must 
have  happened  the  night  we  were 
caught  in  the  storm." 

"Yes,"  he  told  her.    "It  did." 

"Jerry — "  She  looked  directly  at 
him,  and  suddenly  all  traces  of  the 
sophisticated,  self-assured  woman 
were  gone.  "Jerry,  I  might  as  well 
speak  plainly.  I've — rather  pursued 
you.  Asking  Jim  Griffin  to  call  you 
to  Georgia,  for  instance.  He  wanted 
to  have  Lawrence.  I  persuaded  him 
you  were  the  better  man  for  him." 
She  turned  her  head  away.  "Don't 
look  so  shocked.  It's  hard  enough 
as  it  is  to  tell  you  this — even  though 
you  must  have  guessed  it  already." 

"I  don't  understand  why  you  are 
telling  me." 

"No?"  She  smiled  a  little.  "That's 
because  you're  modest.  It  seems,  my 
dear  Dr.  Malone,  that  what  started 
out  as  an  entertaining  flirtation  has 
unaccountably  turned  into  deadly 
earnest — as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
I'm  afraid  I'm  in  love  with  you." 

She  might,  Jerry  thought  amazed- 
ly,  have  been  saying  something  as 
trivial  as,  "I'm  going  across  the 
street  to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves." 

"And  so  naturally,"  she  was  con- 
tinuing, "I  don't  want  to  hurt  you. 
I'm  being  self-sacrificing,  if  you  can 
believe  it.  You  love  your  wife,  don't 
you,  Jerry?" 

"Very  much,"  he  said — curtly,  be- 
cause he  was  still  having  difficulty 
persuading  himself  that  all  this  was 
reality  and  not  a  dream. 

"Yes,  I  thought  so.  And  the  fact 
that  you  were  with  me  when — when 
she  fell — has  already  made  things 
a  bit  difficult,  hasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  he  admitted  reluctantly. 

She  said  very  softly,  "I  don't  want 
things  to  be  difficult  for  you,  Jerry. 
I've  told  myself  not  to  be  a  fool — to 
go  out  after  what  I  want  and  the 
devil  take  anyone  who  gets  in  my 
way.  But — somehow — I  can't.  That's 
what  I  had  to  tell  you  today.  If  ever 
you  and  Ann  fall  out  of  love — well, 
then  it  will  be  different.  But  at  the 
moment — "  (Continued  on  page  73) 
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Not  love  alone,  but  many  other  qualities  as 
well,  must  go  into  making  a  truly  perfect 
marriage,  says  radio's  singing  comedienne, 
whose  own  experience   proves   her  theories 
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I'VE  had  as  much  of  this  as  I  can 
stand!  My  marriage  is  impossible! 
I'm  through!" 

The  woman  who  has  never  said 
that  to  herself  is  either  too  good  to 
be  true  or  else  she  just  isn't  telling 
the  truth.  We  all  get  fed  up  with 
marriage,  each  for  our  own  rea- 
sons. Because  marriage  isn't  easy.  It 
isn't  all  hearts  and  flowers  and 
moonlight  and  dancing.  It  calls  for 
a  lot  of  patience,  understanding, 
tolerance,  and  applied  psychology 
as  well  as  a  deep  and  genuine  love. 
It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work  to  make 
it  a  success.  And,  if  it  is  not  a  suc- 
cess, you  will  probably  find  that 
nothing  else  is  a  success  either.  Your 
health,  your  friends,  your  work, 
your  finances,  all  suffer. 

I  know  this  because  it  happened 
to  me.  I  know  it  does  not  have  to 
be  that  way  because  I  learned  how 
to  change  it. 

You  listen  to  me  on  the  radio, 
singing  the  songs  of  the  "Gay  Nine- 
ties"  with  their   comico-sweetness. 

In  slacks  and  sweater,  Beatrice 
always  finds  time  away  from  her 
career  to  be  a  housewife  as  well. 


By    BEATRICE    KAY 

(As    told   to    Annemarie    Ewing) 


Listen  to  Beatrice  Kay  sing  on  the 
Gay  Nineties,   Mondays  on  CBS. 

You  see  pictures  of  me  in  glamorous 
costumes  of  the  period,  dripping 
with  sequins  and  towering  with  os- 
trich plumes.  But  you  may  not  know 
that,  in  private  life,  I  am  Mrs.  Syl- 
van Green,  who,  when  she  is  not 
singing  on  the  radio,  leads  a  quiet 
life  in  the  little  town  of  Closter,  New 
Jersey.  There  Mrs.  Green  is  mistress 
of  a  charming  little  house  that  used 
to  be  an  antique  shop.  She  has  three 
beautiful  Persian  cats.  She  has  an 
acre  full  of  yard — big  enough  that 
she  was  able  to  get  all  her  Christ- 
mas decorations  out  of  it  this  past 
year.  It  was  the  happiest  Christ- 
mas of  her  life. 

The  Beatrice  Kay  you  hear  on  the 
radio  would  not  be  able  to  do  her 


work  well — and  maybe  not  at  all — 
if  it  were  not  that  the  Mrs.  Sylvan 
Green  who  is  her  other  self,  is  so 
happily  married.  Beatrice  Kay  gives 
a  lot  of  credit  to  Mrs.  Sylvan  Green 
— and  to  Mr.  Sylvan  Green,  too! — 
Together  they  have  achieved  a  suc- 
cessful marriage  and  they're  proud 
of  it. 

It  didn't  start  out  well  at  all.  In 
fact,  my  husband-to-be  had  only 
one  idea  in  mind  when  he  first  saw 
me.  That  idea  was  to  get  me  fired! 

He  was  in  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment at  a  small  club  in  New  York 
and,  one  day,  when  he  returned 
from  a  vacation,  he  found  that  the 
owner  of  the  place  had  hired  me  as 
a  singer.  Naturally,  he  resented 
having  new  entertainment  chosen 
in  his  absence.  He  was  supposed  to 
do  the  hiring  and  firing  around 
there!  He  was  prepared  to  think 
I  was  terrible  and  say  so. 

He  sat  down  at  the  piano  to  play 
for  me.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  sung   (Continued  on  page   67) 

Away  from  radio,  she's  Mrs.  Sylvan 
Green,  mistress  of  a  charming  house 
that   used   to   be   an   antique   shop. 


Charming  Barbara  Ed- 
wards is  proud  of  her 
black  walnut  coffee 
table  and  the  very 
old    lustre    pitcher. 


wmmmm^m 


This  is  the  masculine  bedroom  furni- 
ture which  came  along  with  Ralph  from 
his   bachelor  days,  as  did  the  clock. 
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You'd  be  the  bride  of  radio's 
new  and  handsome  quiz  star 
and  you'd  have  inherited  a 
home  furnished  by  bachelors 

By     JUDY     ASHLEY 

Photos  made  especially  for  Radio  Mirror  by  NBC 


THE  apartment  Ralph  Edwards  lives 
in  is  a  half-man,  half-woman  affair 
with  respect  to  furniture.  The  rea- 
son is  that  it  was  originally  occupied 
by  three  bachelor  announcers — Mel 
Allen,  Andre  Baruch,  and  Ralph.  Then 
Mel  Allen  brought  his  mother  and 
father  to  New  York  and  moved  out. 
Andre  married  singer  Bea  Wain  and 
moved  out.  Now  Ralph  Edwards  lives 
there  with  his  bride  of  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Some  of  the  plain  masculine  furni- 
ture that  the  boys  bought  still  remains. 
But  Barbara  Edwards  has  eased  out 
most  of  it  and  substituted  her  own 
daintier,  more  feminine  pieces.  Many 
of  these  are  genuine  antiques — some 
of  them  family  heirlooms,  some  pieces 
she  has  picked  up  in  shops  in  upper 
New  York  State  and  Connecticut. 

You  can  note  the  difference  soon 
after  you  step  into  the  house.  Nothing 
masculine      (Continued    on    page    61) 
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This  is  the  masculine  half  of 
the  sitting  room.  Left,  Barbara 
knits  in  a  home-made  rocker  in 
the  feminine  half  of  the  room. 


Barbara  prepares  breakfast  for 
Ralph.  She  possesses  an  elec- 
tric juicer,  but  she  prefers 
the  old  fashioned  method.  Be- 
low, the  Edwardses  play  Chi- 
nese checkers  between  shows, 
on    trains,    planes    and    busses. 
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black  walnut  coffee 
table  and  the  very 
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and  you'd  have  inherited  a 
home  furnished  by  bachelors 
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THE  apartment  Ralph  Edwards  lives 
in  is  a  half -man,  half-woman  affair 
with  respect  to  furniture.  The  rea- 
son is  that  it  was  originally  occupied 
by  three  bachelor  announcers — Mel 
Allen,  Andre  Baruch,  and  Ralph.  Then 
Mel  Allen  brought  his  mother  and 
father  to  New  York  and  moved  out. 
Andre  married  singer  Bea  Wain  and 
moved  out.  Now  Ralph  Edwards  lives 
there  with  his  bride  of  a  year  and  a 
half. 

Some  of  the  plain  masculine  furni- 
ture that  the  boys  bought  still  remains. 
But  Barbara  Edwards  has  eased  out 
most   of   it   and   substituted   her   own 


daintier,  more  feminine  pieces. 
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of  these  are  genuine  antiques— some 
of  them  family  heirlooms,  some  pie«» 
she  has  picked  up  in  shops  in  uppe' 
New  York  State  and  Connecticut. 
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This  is  the  masculine  half  of 
the  sitting  room.  Left,  Barbara 
knits  in  a  home-made  rocker  in 
the  feminine  half  of  the  room. 


Barbara  prepares  breakfast  for 
Ralph.  She  possesses  an  elec- 
tric juicer,  but  she  prefers 
the  old  fashioned  method.  Be- 
low, the  Edwardses  play  Chi- 
nese checkers  between  shows, 
on   trains,    planes   and    busses. 


Singing  songs  is  Joan's  career, 
but  writing  them  is  her  hobby — 
here's  proof  that  it's  a  good  one. 


Moderately 


Girl  About  Town 

Charming  and  talented  Joan  Edwards  composes 
her  own  hit  song  for  her  own  broadcasts  and 
Radio  Mirror  presents  it  here — free  to  its  readers! 


Words  and  Music  by 
JOAN  EDWARDS 
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I'm just    a     Girl     a-bout    town  Look-ine-  for     some- one    to 


just    a     Girl     a-bout    town 


Look-in^  for     some- one    to      love 
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Where is  the  man  for  a   Girl      A-bool     Town 
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dream-er    of     dreams        None    of  those   dreams     come    true 
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shin-in' sobright,pass-in  me  by,    Whats  wrong  with  me     Why  must  I    be    a  -  lone,         That's  why_ 
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to  the  moon  up  a  -  bove       Lawdhow  it      gets —    me   down 
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Kindness  was  something  Ca- 
sino had  never  known  until 
she  met  Joe  Meade,  who 
said,  "There's  lots  of  folks 
in  the  world  that  need  a  new 
chance."  Read  radio's  tend- 
er story  of  gallant  people 


Flctionized  from  the  popular  serial  of  the  same  name,  heard  on 
NBC's  Red  network,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  5:00  P.M..  E.D.T., 
sponsored  by  Certo  and  Sure-Jell.  Photographs  posed  by  Sommie 
Hill  as  Casino.  Ed  Latimer  as  Joe  and  Vincent  Donehue  as  Neil. 


JOE  MEADE  found  her  in  a  dark 
alleyway  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront.  He  had  followed  the 
sound  of  her  sobs  until  he  almost 
stumbled  over  her,  crouched  next  to 
an  ash  can.  At  his  touch  she  started, 
terrified,  to  her  feet,  and  tried  to  run 
away.  He  had  almost  to  drag  her 
with  him  to  an  all-night  lunch 
wagon;  even  then  she  came,  it 
seemed,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
attracting  attention  by  making  a 
scene. 

When  they  came  into  the  light  of 
the  lunch  wagon  she  quieted  a  little. 
There  was  something  about  Joe 
Meade  that  inspired  confidence.  In 
his  square,  blunt-featured,  middle- 
aged  face  there  was  gentleness,  and 
his  voice  was  low  and  soothing. 

She  ate  ravenously.  He  guessed 
her  age  twenty-four,  and  was  sur- 
prised when  she  told  him  sullenly 
that  she  was  seventeen.  Yet,  he 
realized  on  looking  more  closely, 
there  was  a  childlike  quality  to  the 
ironic  droop  of  her  pale  lips.  She 
would  have  been  so  beautiful,  he 
thought,  with  a  little  more  flesh  on 
the  delicate  structure  of  her  face, 
with  some  color  in  her  skin  and 
some  life  in  the  thick  hair  that  was 
dulled  now  with  fog  and  dirt.     And 
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dressed  in  something  prettier  than 
her  threadbare  skirt,  sweater,  and 
soiled  man's  lumberjack. 

Her  name,  she  said,  was  Casino. 

"Casino  what?"  he  asked. 

"Just  Casino,"  she  answered  stub- 
bornly. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Nowhere.  Around."  She  set 
down  her  coffee  cup  and  glared  at 
the  counterman.  "Seems  to  me  that 
fellow's  stickin'  his  nose  pretty  far 
into  what  we're  sayin'." 

"I  ain't  even  listenin'!"  the 
counterman  said  defensively,  and 
moved  with  dignity  out  of  earshot. 

"But  how  about  your  folks?"  Joe 
asked.     "Where  are  they?" 

"I  ain't  got  no  folks!"  she  said 
with  such  vehemence  that  he 
jumped.  "Get  that  straight.  None 
at  all!" 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  pacified 
her.  "I  was  just  askin'."  He  sat 
quietly,  puffing  on  his  pipe,  until 
she  had  nearly  finished  the  meal. 
Then  he  suggested,  "How'd  you  like 
to  come  with  me?  I  live  up  in  the 
mountains,  in  a  town  called  New 
Chance.  Used  to  be  a  minin'  town. 
I  grew  up  there.  Then  I  went  away, 
and  while  I  was  gone  the  mines  shut 
down  and  everybody  moved  out.     I 


come  back  a  few  months  ago — me 
and  some  other  folks — and  there 
wasn't  anybody  there.  But  we 
stayed.  We're  goin'  to  make  New 
Chance  hum  again.  We've  planted 
some  crops  and  started  a  pottery. 
If  you'd  like  to  come  along  we  can 
fix  up  a  house  for  you  to  live  in,  and 
give  you  some  work  to  do." 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  ex- 
citement in  his  voice  when  he  spoke 
of  New  Chance.  It  made  her  look 
at  him  curiously.  Then  her  interest 
faded  and  she  said  with  instinctive 
suspicion: 

"What  you  tryin'  to  hand  me, 
Mister?    What  you  want  out  of  it?" 

"Nothin'.  Lots  of  people  in  this 
world  need  a  new  chance.  And  New 
Chance  needs  people,  to  help  build 
it  again." 

"Sounds  like  a  dump,"  she  said 
laconically.  The  sliding  door  of  the 
lunch  wagon  swung  open  with  a 
sharp  rasp,  and  she  stiffened  in  ter- 
ror, Joe  noticed,  before  she  saw  that 
it  was  only  a  shabbily  dressed  man 
who  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  coun- 
ter without  glancing  at  them. 

"What  you  afraid  of,  Casino?"  he 
asked  softly. 

"Nothin'!"  Her  voice  was  shrill. 
"I  ain't  afraid  o'  nothin'  at  all!" 
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She  would  have  been  beautiful,  Joe  thought,  but 
now  her  lips  were  sullen,  her  eyes  were  cynical. 


Joe  smiled  tolerantly.  "All  right. 
You  were  just  actin'  a  little  jumpy. 
How  about  comin'  to  New  Chance?" 

For  a  moment  she  considered  him 
warily.  Finally  she  shrugged. 
"Okay,  why  not?"  she  sighed.  "I'll 
give  it  a  whirl." 

So  to  the  small  group  of  people 
Joe  Meade  had  brought  to  New 
Chance  one  more  was  added  .  .  .  one 
small,  underfed  girl  who  appeared 
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to  trust  no  one  but  Joe  Meade,  and 
not  always  even  him. 

The  total  population  of  New 
Chance  just  then  consisted,  besides 
Joe  .and  Casino,  of  Neil  and  Lois 
Davisson,  Doc  Gordon,  and  Pat  and 
Terence  Mulvaney.  Not  a  large 
crew  to  rebuild  a  town;  but,  as  Joe 
said,  one  with  all  the  goodness  of 
purpose  and  willingness  to  work 
that  it  needed.     Neil  and  Lois  had 


come  with  Joe  at  the  very  first:  he 
had  picked  them  up  in  the  freight 
train  in  which  he  had  made  the 
last  lap  of  the  journey  from  the  east. 
They  were  young,  and  Lois  soon 
would  have  their  first  bab> 

Doc  Gordon   and  Joe  had   grown 
up  together  in  New  Chance.     When 
the  mining  town  stopped  flourishing 
he  had  moved  to  Twin  Forks,  fifteei 
miles  away,  and  tried  unsuccessfully 
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i  am  i  airaid  o   nothin'  at  all!" 
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in  the  world  that  need  a  new 
chance."  Read  radio's  tend- 
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JOE  MEADE  found  her  in  a  dark 
alleyway  on  the  San  Francisco 
waterfront.  He  had  followed  the 
sound  of  her  .sobs  until  he  almost 
stumbled  over  her,  crouched  next  to 
an  ash  can.  At  his  touch  she  started, 
terrified,  to  her  feet,  and  tried  to  run 
away.  He  had  almost  to  drag  her 
with  him  to  an  all-night  lunch 
wagon;  even  then  she  came,  it 
seemed,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
attracting  attention  by  making  a 
scene. 

When  they  came  into  the  light  of 
the  lunch  wagon  she  quieted  a  little. 
There  was  something  about  Joe 
Meade  that  inspired  confidence.  In 
his  square,  blunt-featured,  middle- 
aged  face  there  was  gentleness,  and 
his  voice  was  low  and  soothing. 

She  ate  ravenously.  He  guessed 
her  age  twenty-four,  and  was  sur- 
prised when  she  told  him  sullenly 
that  she  was  seventeen.  Yet,  he 
realized  on  looking  more  closely, 
there  was  a  childlike  quality  to  the 
ironic  droop  of  her  pale  lips.  She 
would  have  been  so  beautiful,  he 
thought,  with  a  little  more  flesh  on 
the  delicate  structure  of  her  face, 
with  some  color  in  her  skin  and 
some  life  in  the  thick  hair  that  was 
dulled  now  with  fog  and  dirt.  And 
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Flctionlied  from  the  popular  serial  of  the  same  name,  heard  on 
NBC's  Red  network,  Monday  through  Friday,  at  5.00  P.M.,  E.D.T., 
sponsored  by  Certo  and  Sure-Jell.  Photographs  posed  by  Sammie 
Hill  as  Casino,  Ed  Latimer  as  Joe  and  Vincent  Donehue  as  Hell. 


dressed  in  something  prettier  than 
her  threadbare  skirt,  sweater,  and 
soiled  man's  lumberjack. 

Her  name,  she  said,  was  Casino. 

"Casino  what?"  he  asked. 

"Just  Casino,"  she  answered  stub- 
bornly. 

"Where  do  you  live?" 

"Nowhere.  Around."  She  set 
down  her  coffee  cup  and  glared  at 
the  counterman.  "Seems  to  me  that 
fellow's  stickin'  his  nose  pretty  far 
into  what  we're  sayin'." 

"I  ain't  even  listenin'!"  the 
counterman  said  defensively,  and 
moved  with  dignity  out  of  earshot. 

"But  how  about  your  folks?"  Joe 
asked.     "Where  are  they?" 

"I  ain't  got  no  folks!"  she  said 
with  such  vehemence  that  he 
jumped.  "Get  that  straight.  None 
at  all!" 

"All  right,  all  right,"  he  pacified 
her.  "I  was  just  askin'."  He  sat 
quietly,  puffing  on  his  pipe,  until 
she  had  nearly  finished  the  meal. 
Then  he  suggested,  "How'd  you  like 
to  come  with  me?  I  live  up  in  the 
mountains,  in  a  town  called  New 
Chance.  Used  to  be  a  minin'  town. 
I  grew  up  there.  Then  I  went  away, 
and  while  I  was  gone  the  mines  shut 
down  and  everybody  moved  out.     I 


come  back  a  few  months  ago — me 
and  some  other  folks — and  there 
wasn't  anybody  there.  But  we 
stayed.  We're  goin'  to  make  New 
Chance  hum  again.  We've  planted 
some  crops  and  started  a  pottery. 
If  you'd  like  to  come  along  we  can 
fix  up  a  house  for  you  to  live  in,  and 
give  you  some  work  to  do." 

There  was  an  undercurrent  of  ex- 
citement in  his  voice  when  he  spoke 
of  New  Chance.  It  made  her  look 
at  him  curiously.  Then  her  interest 
faded  and  she  said  with  instinctive 
suspicion: 

"What  you  try  in'  to  hand  me, 
Mister?    What  you  want  out  of  it?" 

"Nothin'.  Lots  of  people  in  this 
world  need  a  new  chance.  And  New 
Chance  needs  people,  to  help  build 
it  again." 

"Sounds  like  a  dump,"  she  said 
laconically.  The  sliding  door  of  the 
lunch  wagon  swung  open  with  a 
sharp  rasp,  and  she  stiffened  in  ter- 
ror, Joe  noticed,  before  she  saw  that 
it  was  only  a  shabbily  dressed  man 
who  went  to  the  far  end  of  the  coun- 
ter without  glancing  at  them. 

"What  you  afraid  of,  Casino?"  he 
asked  softly. 

"Nothin'!"  Her  voice  was  shrill- 
"I  ain't  afraid  o'  nothin'  at  all!" 
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She  would  have  been  beautiful,  Joe  thought,  but 
now  her  lips  were  sullen,  her  eyes  were  cynical. 


You 


J°e  smiled  tolerantly.    "All  right. 

HowWure  jUSt  actin'  a  little  JuniPy- 
w  about  comin'  to  New  Chance?" 

w   °,r  a  moment  she  considered  him 
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Eivp  ,'  Why  not?"  she  sighed.  "I'll 
ge  u  a  whirl." 
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to  trust  no  one  but  Joe  Meade,  and 
not  always  even  him. 

The  total  population  of  New 
Chance  just  then  consisted,  besides 
Joe  .and  Casino,  of  Neil  and  Lois 
Davisson,  Doc  Gordon,  and  Pat  and 
Terence  Mulvaney.  Not  a  large 
crew  to  rebuild  a  town;  but,  as  Joe 
said,  one  with  all  the  goodness  of 
purpose  and  willingness  to  work 
that  it  needed.     Neil  and  Lois  had 


come  with  Joe  at  the  very  first:  he 
had  picked  them  up  in  the  freighl 
train  in  which  he  had  made  the 
last  lap  of  the  journey  from  the  east. 
They  were  young,  and  Lois  soon 
would  have  their  first  baby. 

Doc  Gordon  and  Joe  had  grown 
up  together  in  New  Chance.  When 
the  mining  town  stopped  flourishing 
he  had  moved  to  Twin  Forks,  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  tried  unsuccessfully 


to  continue  his  practice  there.  By 
the  time  Joe  returned  to  New 
Chance  he  had  become  old  and  poor, 
weakened  by  liquor  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  incompetence.  It 
was  Joe's  own  secret  how  he  had 
persuaded  Doc  that  his  life  and 
usefulness  were  not  necessarily  over. 

As  for  the  Mulvaneys,  they  were 
a  pair  of  Irishmen,  as  strong  and 
gnarled  as  two  shillalies,  who  had 
driven  in  their  old  car  up  the  steep 
dirt  road  to  New  Chance  one  after- 
noon and  announced  they  wanted  to 
live  and  work  there. 

To  this  community  Casino  came 
like  a  beggar-girl  invited  to  a 
church  supper — dubious,  wary,  un- 
able to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her 
hosts.  Kindness,  Joe  Meade  said  to 
Doc,  was  so  foreign  to  her  experi- 
ence that  she  didn't  know  how  to 
accept  it. 

"I  know  how  she  feels,"  the  un- 
dersized, grizzled  doctor  said.  "The 
way  I  felt  when  you  found  me  in 
Twin  Forks.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  anybody'd  want  me  around  .  .  . 
or  trust  me  if  they  were  sick." 

A  GOOD  many  folks  are  like  that 
these  days,  Doc."  Joe's  eyes 
grew  sombre  momentarily.  Then  he 
brightened.  "But  you  know  better 
now — and  pretty  soon  Casino  will, 
too  .  .  .  How's  Lois  doin'?" 

"Oh,  fine,"  Doc  said  quickly.  "Just 
fine.    Any  time  now." 

"Not — worried,  are  you,  Doc?" 

"No,"  Doc  said,  and  then  in  quick 
confession,  "Yes.  The  baby's  over- 
due. I  don't  like  it.  And  it's  so  long 
since  I  practiced — " 

"You're  a  good  doctor,"  Joe  said. 
"If  anybody  can  help  her,  you  can. 
That's  one  thing  I'm  sure  of.  And 
don't  you  forget  it,  neither." 

With  a  pat  on  Doc's  shoulder,  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  street 
toward  his  own  cabin.  A  kerosene 
lamp  glowed  in  the  window,  and  he 
knew  that  Casino's  inexpert  hands 
would  have  prepared  a  supper  for 
him.  He  smiled  in  the  darkness.  She 
was  a  terrible  cook,  but  he  would 
not  have  told  her  so  for  the  world. 

After  supper  he  leaned  back  and 
said,  "Those're  good  biscuits  you 
whipped  up,  Casino.  The  coffee, 
too." 

"Lois  showed  me  how,"  she  ad- 
mitted shyly.  "They  ain't  very 
good,  I  guess.  But  maybe  I'll  get 
the  hang  of  'em  after  a  while."  She 
leaned  forward,  chin  cradled  in  her 
hands.  "That  Lois,  I  can't  figure  her 
out.     I  think  she's  a  dope." 

"A  dope?"  Joe  inquired  mildly. 
"Why?" 

What's   she   all   steamed    up   for 

over  that  baby  she's  goin'  to  have? 

Innest,    Joe,    she    don't    think    of 

nothin'  else!     When  she  talks  about 
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the  kid  her  face  shines  like  some- 
body's left  her  a  million  bucks.  And 
it  ain't  even  born  yet!" 

"You  don't  think  a  baby's  any- 
thing to  get  excited  about?" 

In  disgust,  Casino  said,  "What  do 
they  want  with  a  kid?  They  haven't 
got  a  dime!  Ain't  things  tough 
enough  for  them,  they  want  to  make 
'em  worse?" 

Chuckling,  Joe  said,  "Maybe 
you're  a  little  young  to  understand." 

"Me  young?"  Casino's  short 
laugh  was  sardonic.  "I'm  a  million 
years  old,  Joe.  I've  seen  women 
have  babies  before — scared  to  death 
to  tell  their  husbands  there  was 
goin'  to  be  another  mouth  to  feed, 
wishin'  the  babies'd  die  because  it'd 
be  better  for  'em.  Don't  talk  to  me," 
she  said  bitterly,  "about  bein' 
young!" 

"Neil  and  Lois  don't  feel  that  way. 
They  don't  own  much  of  anything, 
but  they  want  that  baby.  Maybe  just 
because  they  don't  own  anything, 
they  want  it.  It'll  be  something  that 
belongs  just  to  them." 

"Sounds  dopey  to  me,"  Casino  in- 
sisted. "They're  better  off  without 
it.  And  the  kid's  better  off,  not 
bein'  born." 

Joe  was  appalled  at  the  depth  of 
her  cynicism  and  despair.  She  still 
had  not  told  him  anything  of  her 
past;  what  did  it  hold  to  create  such 
bitterness?  Wanting  to  ask  her,  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  thud 
of  footsteps  on  the  wooden  porch. 

It  was  Neil  Davisson  who  burst 
in,  panting.  "It's  Lois!"  he  cried. 
"Come  quick,  Joe — and  Casino  too! 
She  thinks  she's  going  to  have  her 
baby  pretty  soon." 

Joe's  chair  scraped  as  he  stood  up. 
"That's  good,  Neil.  Is  Doc  with 
her?" 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about,  before  I  went  to  get 
him."  Neil's  tanned  face  was 
strained;  his  young,  muscular  body 
vibrated  with  nervousness.  "Maybe 
we  ought  to  send  to  Twin  Forks  for 
a  different  doctor.  Doc  Gordon's 
scared — I  know  he  is — " 

"Now,  Neil,  calm  down,"  Joe  ad- 
vised. "There's  nothin'  to  get  scared 
about,  either  for  you  or  Doc.  Go  get 
him,  now,  and  if  he  thinks  it'd  be  a 
good  idea  to  call  another  doctor, 
he'll  say  so,  and  we'll  do  it." 

They  had  come  out  on  the  porch 
of  the  cabin,  and  Joe  and  Casino 
started  down  the  steps.  But  Neil 
hesitated.  "Well— I—"  he  began, 
and  swallowed.  "I  guess  I  better 
tell  you  this,  Joe.  I  don't  think  Doc'll 
come  now.  We  had  a  little  talk  half 
an  hour  ago  and — and  I  guess  I  said 
some  things  I  shouldn't  of.  I — let 
him  know  I  didn't  have  much  con- 
fidence in  him  and  he  went  away. 
That  was  before  I  knew  the  baby 


was  coming  maybe  tonight." 

"That  was  a  crazy  thing  to  do, 
boy."  Joe's  voice  was  stern.  "Casino, 
you  go  with  Neil  to  his  house.  I'll 
talk  to  Doc." 

If  I  can  find  him,  he  thought  as 
he  left  them.  He  knew  on  what  a 
slender  thread  a  man's  self-confi- 
dence could  hang;  now  Doc  might 
really  be  afraid  to  attend  Lois.  And 
if  he  were —  There  was  no  telephone 
connection  with  Twin  Forks.  It 
would  be  hours  before  they  could 
get  a  doctor  up  from  there. 

In  the  Davisson  cabin,  Casino  or- 
dered Neil  to  build  up  the  fire  in  the 
stove  and*  start  water  to  heating, 
while  she  made  Lois  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  the  bedroom.  Some 
feminine  instinct  seemed  to  take  the 
place  of  actual  knowledge  as  she 
moved  about  the  bed  where  Lois  lay, 
the  skin  of  her  forehead  damp  under 
curls  of  brown  hair. 
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Reassuringly,  she  said,  "Don't 
worry,  Lois.  Everything's  goin'  to 
be  all  right.  Doc's  on  his  way  here 
now." 

EXHAUSTED  relief  showed  on 
Lois'  pinched  face.  "Oh,  is  he 
coming,  Casino?  I  was  so  afraid  .  .  . 
You  see,  I  overheard  Neil  talking 
to  him — the  window  was  open  and 
they  were  outside — I  tried  to  call 
Neil  and  say  I  knew  Doc  could 
handle  the  delivery.  But  they  were 
arguing  too  loud,  they  didn't  hear 
me.  And  Neil  called  Doc  an  old 
drunk — "  Weak  tears  roiled  down 
her  cheeks,  but  she  went  breathless- 
ly on.  "I  wanted  to  tell  Neil  I  wanted 
Doc  and  nobody  else.  Because  it's 
so  important  to  him —  If  he  thought 
we  didn't  trust  him,  he'd  never  be 
any  good  again.  And  he  can  do  it — 
I  know  he  can — " 

Casino  laid  her  brown,  thin  hand 


on  Lois'  head,  quieting  its  restless 
tossing.  "Doc'll  be  here  pretty  soon," 
she  promised.  "Joe  went  to  get  him, 
so  he'll  come." 

"I'm  not  afraid,  really  I'm  not, 
Casino.  Neil  doesn't  understand.  He 
thinks  I  don't  know  how  sick  I  am. 
But  I  do.  I  know  I  may  have  trouble. 
It  doesn't  matter — nobody  could 
want  a  baby  as  much  as  I  do  and 
not  have  one.  And  I  mustn't  be 
selfish  .'.  .  I  mustn't  let  Doc  think  I 
don't  trust  him — " 

The  scattered,  incoherent  words 
died  out  on  a  gasp  of  pain.  Casino 
stood  by  the  bed,  letting  Lois'  fin- 
gers bite  into  her  hands  until  the 
paroxysm  was  over.  Then,  quietly, 
absorbed  in  some  thought  of  her 
own,  she  went  around  the  room,  col- 
lecting towels,  cloths,  basins — any- 
thing that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
doctor  when  he  came. 

It   was   not   long   before   he   was 


She  smiled,  and  Joe  was  reminded  of  the 
startling  loveliness  of  dawn  light  on  a  dis- 
tant peak.  Casino  was  becoming  a  woman. 
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there,  bringing  into  the  close,  warm 
room  an  atmosphere  that  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  desperation  and 
hope.  As  he  made  his  preparations 
Casino  saw  his  lips  working  con- 
tinually, and  knew  that  he  was  bit- 
ing their  inner  surfaces  in  the  one 
gesture  of  anxiety  that  slipped  past 
his  control. 

After  a  while  he  threw  her  a 
quick  glance.  "Better  go  outside  and 
rest  a  minute — have  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  something,"  he  said.  "Nothin' 
to  do  now  but  wait,  anyhow  .  .  .  And 
tell  Neil  not  to  worry." 

Neil  was  in  the  kitchen,  stuffing 
more  wood  into  a  roaring  fire,  and 
she  said,  "Everything's  goin'  to  be 
all  right.    Doc  says  not  to  worry." 
"Is — is  the  baby  here  yet?" 
"Nope.  Not  yet.  .  .  .  Where's  Joe?" 
"Outside,  on  the  porch." 
She  found  him  perched  on  the  top 
step,    gazing   down   the   street   and 
past  it,  up  to  the  mountains  at  which 
he  seemed  never  to  tire  of  looking; 
and  as  she  sank  down  beside  him  she 
said  in  a  voice  which  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully   to   keep   its    old    tone    of 
mockery: 

"Gee!  Never  thought  I'd  be  doin' 
anything  like  this.  I  feel  like  one 
o'  them  pioneer  women  you  see  in 
the  movies." 

Joe  turned;  in  the  moonlight  she 
could  see  his  smile.  "Maybe  you  are 
a  pioneer,  Casino.  Maybe  we  all 
are,  here  in  New  Chance." 

She  gripped  the  rough  boards  of 
the  porch  on  each  side  of  her.  "Joe," 
she  said  with  an  effort,  "New  Chance 
—what  you're  tryin'  to  do  here, 
build  it  up  and  all — that  means  a  lot 
to  you,  don't  it?" 

"More  than  anything  in  the 
world,"  he  said  with  the  simplicity 
of  deep  conviction. 

"I  got  to  tell  you,"  Casino  burst 
out.  "I  didn't  want  to,  but  tonight 
— well,  things're  happenin'  that 
show  me  I  got  to.  I  ain't  the  kind 
o'  girl  you  want  here  in  New 
Chance.  Lois,  in  there,  she  is.  She's 
havin'  a  baby,  and  she's  scared,  but 
she'd  rather  take  a  chance  on  Doc 
than  have  anybody  else,  even  if — 
even  if  he  made  a  mistake  and  some- 
thin'  terrible  happened.  If  it  was 
me,  I'd  be  screamin'  and  cussin'  and 
carryin'  on.  I  wouldn't  care  if  I 
hurt  Doc's  feelin's,  just  as  long  as 
I  was  bein'  taken  care  of  so  I 
wouldn't  die.  I  wouldn't  even  have 
the  sense  to  figure,  like  Lois  does, 
that  it's  important  for  New  Chance 
not  to  hurt  Doc's  feelin's." 

"You  don't  know  what  you'd  be 
doin'.  Casino,"  Joe  told  her,  un- 
moved by  her  confession.  'You 
might  be  just  as  brave,  and  just  as 
thoughtful,  as  Lois." 

'I  wouldn't,"  Casino  said  miser- 
ably. "But  (Continued  on  page  GO) 
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to  continue  his  practice  there.  By 
the  time  Joe  returned  to  New 
Chance  he  had  become  old  and  poor, 
weakened  by  liquor  and  the  con- 
viction of  his  own  incompetence.  It 
was  Joe's  own  secret  how  he  had 
persuaded  Doc  that  his  life  and 
usefulness  were  not  necessarily  over. 

As  for  the  Mulvaneys,  they  were 
a  pair  of  Irishmen,  as  strong  and 
gnarled  as  two  shillalies,  who  had 
driven  in  their  old  car  up  the  steep 
dirt  road  to  New  Chance  one  after- 
noon and  announced  they  wanted  to 
live  and  work  there. 

To  this  community  Casino  came 
like  a  beggar-girl  invited  to  a 
church  supper — dubious,  wary,  un- 
able to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  her 
hosts.  Kindness,  Joe  Meade  said  to 
Doc,  was  so  foreign  to  her  experi- 
ence that  she  didn't  know  how  to 
accept  it. 

"I  know  how  she  feels,"  the  un- 
dersized, grizzled  doctor  said.  "The 
way  I  felt  when  you  found  me  in 
Twin  Forks.  I  couldn't  figure  out 
why  anybody'd  want  me  around  .  .  . 
or  trust  me  if  they  were  sick." 

A  GOOD  many  folks  are  like  that 
these  days,  Doc."  Joe's  eyes 
grew  sombre  momentarily.  Then  he 
brightened.  "But  you  know  better 
now — and  pretty  soon  Casino  will, 
too  .  .  .  How's  Lois  doin'?" 

"Oh,  fine,"  Doc  said  quickly.  "Just 
fine.    Any  time  now." 

"Not — worried,  are  you,  Doc?" 

"No,"  Doc  said,  and  then  in  quick 
confession,  "Yes.  The  baby's  over- 
due. I  don't  like  it.  And  it's  so  long 
since  I  practiced — " 

"You're  a  good  doctor,"  Joe  said. 
"If  anybody  can  help  her,  you  can. 
That's  one  thing  I'm  sure  of.  And 
don't  you  forget  it,  neither." 

With  a  pat  on  Doc's  shoulder,  he 
turned  and  went  down  the  street 
toward  his  own  cabin.  A  kerosene 
lamp  glowed  in  the  window,  and  he 
knew  that  Casino's  inexpert  hands 
would  have  prepared  a  supper  for 
him.  He  smiled  in  the  darkness.  She 
was  a  terrible  cook,  but  he  would 
not  have  told  her  so  for  the  world. 

After  supper  he  leaned  back  and 
said,  "Those're  good  biscuits  you 
whipped  up,  Casino.  The  coffee, 
too." 

"Lois  showed  me  how,"  she  ad- 
mitted shyly.  "They  ain't  very 
good,  I  guess.  But  maybe  I'll  get 
the  hang  of  'em  after  a  while."  She 
leaned  forward,  chin  cradled  in  her 
hands.  "That  Lois,  I  can't  figure  her 
out.    I  think  she's  a  dope." 

"A  dope?"  Joe  inquired  mildly. 
"Why?" 

"What's   she  all   steamed   up  for 

over  that  baby  she's  goin'  to  have? 

Honest,    Joe,    she    don't    think    of 

nothin'  else!     When  she  talks  about 
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the  kid  her  face  shines  like  some- 
body's left  her  a  million  bucks.  And 
it  ain't  even  born  yet!" 

"You  don't  think  a  baby  s  any- 
thing to  get  excited  about?" 

In  disgust,  Casino  said,  "What  do 
they  want  with  a  kid?  They  haven  t 
got  a  dime!  Ain't  things  tough 
enough  for  them,  they  want  to  make 
'em  worse?" 

Chuckling,  Joe  said,  "Maybe 
you're  a  little  young  to  understand." 

"Me  young?"  Casino's  short 
laugh  was  sardonic.  "I'm  a  million 
years  old,  Joe.  I've  seen  women 
have  babies  before— scared  to  death 
to  tell  their  husbands  there  was 
goin'  to  be  another  mouth  to  feed, 
wishin'  the  babies'd  die  because  it'd 
be  better  for  'em.  Don't  talk  to  me," 
she  said  bitterly,  "about  bein' 
young!" 

"Neil  and  Lois  don't  feel  that  way. 
They  don't  own  much  of  anything, 
but  they  want  that  baby.  Maybe  just 
because  they  don't  own  anything, 
they  want  it.  It'll  be  something  that 
belongs  just  to  them." 

"Sounds  dopey  to  me,"  Casino  in- 
sisted. "They're  better  off  without 
it.  And  the  kid's  better  off,  not 
bein'  born." 

Joe  was  appalled  at  the  depth  of 
her  cynicism  and  despair.  She  still 
had  not  told  him  anything  of  her 
past;  what  did  it  hold  to  create  such 
bitterness?  Wanting  to  ask  her,  he 
was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  thud 
of  footsteps  on  the  wooden  porch. 

It  was  Neil  Davisson  who  burst 
in,  panting.  "It's  Lois!"  he  cried. 
"Come  quick,  Joe — and  Casino  too! 
She  thinks  she's  going  to  have  her 
baby  pretty  soon." 

Joe's  chair  scraped  as  he  stood  up. 
"That's  good,  Neil.  Is  Doc  with 
her?" 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about,  before  I  went  to  get 
him."  Neil's  tanned  face  was 
strained;  his  young,  muscular  body 
vibrated  with  nervousness.  "Maybe 
we  ought  to  send  to  Twin  Forks  for 
a  different  doctor.  Doc  Gordon's 
scared — I  know  he  is — " 

"Now,  Neil,  calm  down,"  Joe  ad- 
vised. "There's  nothin'  to  get  scared 
about,  either  for  you  or  Doc.  Go  get 
him,  now,  and  if  he  thinks  it'd  be  a 
good  idea  to  call  another  doctor, 
he'll  say  so,  and  we'll  do  it." 

They  had  come  out  on  the  porch 
of  the  cabin,  and  Joe  and  Casino 
started  down  the  steps.  But  Neil 
hesitated.  "Well — I — "  he  began, 
and  swallowed.  "I  guess  I  better 
tell  you  this,  Joe.  I  don't  think  Doc'll 
come  now.  We  had  a  little  talk  half 
an  hour  ago  and— and  I  guess  I  said 

some  things  I  shouldn't  of.     I let 

him  know  I  didn't  have  much  con- 
fidence in  him  and  he  went  away. 
That  was  before  I  knew  the  baby 


was  coming  maybe  tonight." 

"That  was  a  crazy  thing  to  do, 
boy."  Joe's  voice  was  stern.  "Casino, 
you  go  with  Neil  to  his  house.  I'li 
talk  to  Doc." 

If  I  can  find  him,  he  thought  as 
he  left  them.  He  knew  on  what  a 
slender  thread  a  man's  self-confi- 
dence could  hang;  now  Doc  might 
really  be  afraid  to  attend  Lois.  And 
if  he  were —  There  was  no  telephone 
connection  with  Twin  Forks.  It 
would  be  hours  before  they  could 
get  a  doctor  up  from  there. 

In  the  Davisson  cabin,  Casino  or- 
dered Neil  to  build  up  the  fire  in  the 
stove  andc  start  water  to  heating, 
while  she  made  Lois  as  comfortable 
as  possible  in  the  bedroom.  Some 
feminine  instinct  seemed  to  take  the 
place  of  actual  knowledge  as  she 
moved  about  the  bed  where  Lois  lay, 
the  skin  of  her  forehead  damp  under 
curls  of  brown  hair. 


Reassuringly,  she  said,  "Don't 
worry,  Lois.  Everything's  goin'  to 
be  all  right.  Doc's  on  his  way  here 
now." 

rXHAUSTED  relief  showed  on 
t  Lois'  pinched  face.  "Oh,  is  he 
coming,  Casino?  I  was  so  afraid  .  .  . 
you  see,  I  overheard  Neil  talking 
to  him— the  window  was  open  and 
they  were  outside — I  tried  to  call 
jjeil  and  say  I  knew  Doc  could 
handle  the  delivery.  But  they  were 
arguing  too  loud,  they  didn't  hear 
me.  And  Neil  called  Doc  an  old 
drunk — "  Weak  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeks,  but  she  went  breathless- 
ly on.  "I  wanted  to  tell  Neil  I  wanted 
Doc  and  nobody  else.  Because  it's 
so  important  to  him —  If  he  thought 
we  didn't  trust  him,  he'd  never  be 
any  good  again.  And  he  can  do  it — 
I  know  he  can — " 
Casino  laid  her  brown,  thin  hand 


tonssSs'"neo^i  r:ting  its  restie<* 

tossing.  Doc  11  be  here  pretty  soon  " 
^rcre"'^^^-^. 

It  I  lkn°W  1  may  have  tr°uble. 
wanf  ?l  V  matter-n°°ody  could 
want  a  baby  as  much  as  I  do  and 
not  have  And  T  ^^  ^ 

rinn-VV   '  ;IumUStn't  let  D0C  thi"k  I 

don  t  trust  him — " 

The  scattered,  incoherent  words 
Td°^  on  a  gasP  of  pain.  Casino 
stood  by  the  bed,  letting  Lois'  fin- 
gers bite  into  her  hands  until  the 
paroxysm  was  over.  Then,  quietly 
absorbed  in  some  thought  of  her 
own,  she  went  around  the  room  col- 
lecting towels,  cloths,  basins— any- 
thing that  might  be  of  use  to  the 
doctor  when  he  came. 

It   was   not   long  before  he   was 
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She  smiled,  and  Joe  was  reminded  of  the 
startling  loveliness  of  dawn  light  on  a  dis- 
tant  peak.  Casino  was  becoming  a  woman. 
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there,  bringing  into  the  close,  warm 
room  an  atmosphere  that  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  desperation  and 
hope.  As  he  made  his  preparations 
Casino  saw  his  lips  working  con- 
tinually, and  knew  that  he  was  bit- 
ing their  inner  surfaces  in  the  one 
gesture  of  anxiety  that  slipped  past 
his  control. 

After  a  while  he  threw  her  a 
quick  glance.  "Better  go  outside  and 
rest  a  minute— have  a  cup  of  coffee 
or  something,"  he  said.  "Nothin' 
to  do  now  but  wait,  anyhow  .  .  .  And 
tell  Neil  not  to  worry." 

Neil  was  in  the  kitchen,  stuffing 
more  wood  into  a  roaring  fire,  and 
she  said,  "Everything's  goin'  to  be 
all  right.    Doc  says  not  to  worry." 
"Is — is  the  baby  here  yet?" 

"Nope.  Not  yet Where's  Joe?" 

"Outside,  on  the  porch." 
She  found  him  perched  on  the  top 
step,  gazing  down  the  street  and 
past  it,  up  to  the  mountains  at  which 
he  seemed  never  to  tire  of  looking; 
and  as  she  sank  down  beside  him  she 
said  in  a  voice  which  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  keep  its  old  tone  of 
mockery: 

"Gee!  Never  thought  I'd  be  doin' 
anything  like  this.  I  feel  like  one 
o'  them  pioneer  women  you  see  in 
the  movies." 

Joe  turned;  in  the  moonlight  she 
could  see  his  smile.  "Maybe  you  are 
a  pioneer,  Casino.  Maybe  we  all 
are,  here  in  New  Chance." 

She  gripped  the  rough  boards  of 
the  porch  on  each  side  of  her.  "Joe," 
she  said  with  an  effort,  "New  Chance 
—what  you're  tryin'  to  do  here, 
b'uild  it  up  and  all— that  means  a  lot 
to  you,  don't  it?" 

"More  than  anything  in  the 
world,"  he  said  with  the  simplicity 
of  deep  conviction. 

"I  got  to  tell  you,"  Casino  burst 
out.  "I  didn't  want  to,  but  tonight 
— well,  things're  happenin'  that 
show  me  I  got  to.  I  ain't  the  kind 
o'  girl  you  want  here  in  New 
Chance.  Lois,  in  there,  she  is.  She's 
havin'  a  baby,  and  she's  scared,  but 
she'd  rather  take  a  chance  on  Doc 
than  have  anybody  else,  even  if — 
even  if  he  made  a  mistake  and  some- 
thin'  terrible  happened.  If  it  was 
me,  I'd  be  screamin'  and  cussin'  and 
carryin'  on.  I  wouldn't  care  if  I 
hurt  Doc's  feelin's,  just  as  long  as 
I  was  bein'  taken  care  of  so  I 
wouldn't  die.  I  wouldn't  even  have 
the  sense  to  figure,  like  Lois  does, 
that  it's  important  for  New  Chance 
not  to  hurt  Doc's  feelin's." 

"You  don't  know  what  you'd  be 
doin',  Casino,"  Joe  told  her,  un- 
moved by  her  confession.  "You 
might  be  just  as  brave,  and  just  as 
thoughtful,  as  Lois." 

"I  wouldn't,"  Casino  said  miser- 
ably. "But  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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ALONG  time  ago  Mark  Twain 
said  that  everybody  talked 
about  the  weather  but  that  no- 
body did  anything  about  it  and  I'm 
beginning  to  believe  that  that's  the 
way  a  lot  of  people  feel  about  des- 
serts. So  many  people  argue  that 
we  shouldn't  eat  desserts  because 
they're  too  sweet,  too  rich,  too  this 
or  too  that — but  they  don't  do  any- 
thing about  cutting  them  out  of 
their  own  menus.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  just  as  likely  to  pass  their 
plates  back  for  a  second  helping  as 
you  or  I. 

Well,  I  think  these  people  are 
smarter  than  they  realize,  not  in 
talking  against  the  traditional  and 
popular  last  course,  but  in  continu- 
ing to  eat  and  enjoy  it.  For  with 
modern  knowledge  about  food  re- 
quirements and  modern  methods  of 
selecting  and  preparing  food  to  meet 
those  requirements,  dessert  today 
can  be  just  as  healthful  as  any  other 
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BY  HATS  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 

Kate  Smith's  vacationing  from  her  Friday 
night  CBS  show,  but  you  con  still  hear 
her  on  her  daily  talks  over  CBS  at  72 
noon,  E.D.T.,  sponsored  by  General  Foods. 


course  that  precedes  it.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  canned  fruit  desserts. 
Present  day  canners  know  just  how 
to  cook  fruits  so  that  their  true 
flavor  and  minerals  remain  intact; 
there's  no  longer  any  overcooking, 
no  oversweetening  to  hide  the  flavor 
lost  by  prolonged  cooking  at  too  low 
or  too  high  temperature.  Another 
factor  so  important  from  both  a 
taste  and  a  nutritional  standpoint 
which  today's  canners  are  able  to 
control  so  much  more  efficiently 
than  those  of  the  past  is  growing 
and  harvesting  the  fruits  to  be 
canned.  Only  the  finest  varieties 
and  qualities  are  used  for  canning; 
they  are  grown  under  ideal  condi- 
tions, picked  just  at  the  peak  of  their 
ripeness  and  canned  immediately 
so  that  there  is  no  mineral  loss  due 
to  exposure  to  the  air. 

So  since  it's  dessert  you're  after, 
I'm  bringing  you  this  month  new 
and   flavorsome   recipes   which    not 
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only  taste  good  but  which,  revolu- 
tionary as  that  idea  may  sound  to 
you,  contain  the  ingredients  neces- 
sary to  round  out  a  nourishing  and 
well  balanced  menu.  They  are 
recipes  which  have  been  our  fa- 
vorites here  at  Camp  Sunshine  on 
Lake  Placid,  where  I'm  spending 
the  summer  and  they  are  all  made 
of  canned  fruits  not  only  because 
they  are  so  easy  to  keep  on  hand  and 
require  so  little  time  to  prepare,  but 
because  they  give  such  supersatis- 
factory  results. 

My   Favorite  Shortcake 

Prepared  gingerbread  mix 

Ice  cream 

Canned  sliced  peaches 

We  use  prepared  gingerbread  mix 
for  this,  for  after  all,  it's  a  summer 
dessert  and  we  like  to  make  every- 
thing as  easy  as  possible,  but  use 
your  own  gingerbread  recipe  if  you 
prefer.  Bake  it  in  two  9-inch  layer 
pans  and  allow  to  cool.  Chill  the 
peaches  and  drain  them  well.  Spread 
peach  or  vanilla  ice  cream  gener- 
ously over  one  gingerbread  layer, 
cover  with  sliced  peaches  and  then 
put  the  second  gingerbread  layer  in 
place.  Arrange  peach  slices  on  top 
and  put  a  generous  scoop  of  ice 
cream  in  the  center.  A  variation  of 
this  shortcake  is  to  use  canned 
pears,  either  plain  or  in  grenadine, 
and  either  mint  or  pistachio  ice 
cream. 

Ice  Cream  with   Black  Cherry  Sauce 

This  is  a  combination  I've  often 
ordered  at  Schrafft's  restaurants,  but 
the  same  recipe  can  be  made  right 
in  your  own  home  and  it's  equally 
delicious  and  beautiful,  too,  as  you 
can  see  from  the  picture  at  the  left. 

IVz  to  3  cups  canned  sweet  black  cherries 
1V2  cups  juice 

5  tbls.  granulated  sugar 

4  tsps.  cornstarch 

2  tbls.  cold  water 

4  tbls.  Jamaica  rum    (optional) 

1  tsp.   lemon  juice 

One  large  jar  of  cherries  will  fur- 
nish desired  quantity  of  fruit  and 
juice.  If  there  isn't  sufficient  juice 
add  water.  Drain  cherries  and  cut 
in  half,  removing  pits  if  they  have 
not  been  pitted.  Heat  cherry  juice, 
add  sugar  and  cook  until  dissolved, 
then  add  cornstarch  which  has  been 
mixed  to  smooth  paste  with  cold 
water.  Cook  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly, until  smooth  and  thick.  Re- 
move from  fire,  cool  to  room 
temperature  then  add  rum  and 
lemon  juice.  Chill  thoroughly  and 
serve  on  ice  cream.  This  sauce  is 
also  excellent  for  puddings  or  to 
pour  over  sponge  cake. 

Grape  Cream   Meringue 

The  unusual  thing  about  this  pie 
aside  from  the  fact  that  everybody 
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A  most  luscious  but  not  too  rich 
dessert  is  this  shortcake,  made 
of  prepared  gingerbread,  with  ice 
cream  and  canned  sliced  peaches. 


The  odd  thing  about  this  Grape 
Cream  Pie  is  that  the  meringue, 
instead  of  being  on  top  as  usual, 
is  underneath,  forming  the  crust. 


It  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks — 
Cherry  Brazil  Nut  Pie.  The  combi- 
nation of  canned  red  cherries  and 
nuts  makes  a  delicious  new  flavor. 

always  asks  for  more  is  that  the 
meringue,  instead  of  being  on  top 
where  we  usually  find  a  meringue, 
is  underneath — in  fact  it  is  the  bot- 
tom crust  of  the  pie. 

Meringue  Shell 

Ya  tsp.  salt  Va  cup  sugar 

2  egg  whites  V*  tsp.  vinegar 

Vt  tsp.  vanilla 


Add  salt  to  egg  whites  and  beat 
until  foamy.  Add  sugar  gradually, 
beating  after  each  addition.  Con- 
tinue beating  until  mixture  is  stiff 
enough  to  stand  in  peaks,  then  add 
vinegar  and  vanilla.  Spread  evenly 
on  bottom  and  sides  of  well-but- 
tered pie  plate,  swirling  mixture 
around  rim  of  plate  as  pictured.  Bake 
at  275  degrees  F.  40  to  45  min- 
utes, when  meringue  should  be 
crisp.  Cool  thoroughly  before  put- 
ting in  filling. 

Filling 

2V2  tsp.  gelatin 

Vi  cup  water 

1  cup  grape  juice 

1  tsp.  lemon  juice- 

Vi  cup  sugar 

%  tsp.  salt 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

Soften  gelatin  in  water  for  5  min- 
utes. Combine  grape  juice,  lemon 
juice,  salt  and  sugar  and  stir  until 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  1  table- 
spoon of  the  grape  juice  mixture  to 
the  gelatin  and  stir  well,  then  com- 
bine the  two  mixtures.  Chill  until 
syrupy  then  beat  cream  until  thick 
but  not  stiff,  and  fold  it  into  the 
grape  juice  mixture.  Cool  until 
slightly  thickened,  then  pour  into 
meringue  shell  and  chill  until  firm. 

Cherry  Brazil  Nut  Pie 

Pastry  for  9-inch  pie  plate 
%  cup  sugar 
3  tbls.  cornstarch 

1  cup  canned  cherry  juice 

2  cups  canned  red  cherries 
1  tbl.  butter 

%  cup  sliced  Brazil  nuts 

Line  9-inch  pie  plate  with  un- 
cooked pastry,  reserving  sufficient 
pastry  for  lattice  strips  across  top. 
Mix  sugar  and  cornstarch,  then  add 
cherry  juice  and  cook,  using  low 
heat  and  stirring  constantly,  until 
mixture  thickens.  Remove  from 
heat,  add  cherries,  butter  and  Brazil 
nuts  and  pour  into  pastry.  Moisten 
edge  of  pastry  with  cold  water,  ar- 
range lattice  of  pastry  strips  across 
pie  and  bake  at  425  degrees  F.  for 
30  minutes. 

Fruit  Mallow  Cream 

1  jar  canned  fruit  salad 

Marshmallows 
1  cup  whipping  cream 
Vfe  tsp.  almond  extract 

Drain  fruit  salad,  and  cut  marsh- 
mallows  into  quarters  with  scissors 
— there  should  be  half  the  quantity 
of  chopped  marshmallows  as  there 
is  of  fruit  salad.  Combine  fruit, 
marshmallows  and  almond  flavoring 
and  chill  for  about  an  hour  before 
serving.  Just  before  serving,  fold 
in  cream  which  has  been  whipped 
until  stiff.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses, 
reserving  sufficient  whipped  cream 
to  decorate  tops  of  glasses. 
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PERRY  WHITE,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Planet,  looked  up  as  Clark  Kent  and 
Lois  Lane,  his  two  star  reporters, 
entered  his  office. 

"Sit  down,  both  of  you.  I  have  an 
assignment  for  you.  Do  you  remem- 
ber those  rumors  about  that  isolated 
town  of  Gravesend,  up  in  the  back- 
woods mountain  regions?  Well,  this 
morning  I  got  a  letter  from  a  fellow 
called  Lee  Jenkins  who  lives  there. 
Listen  to  this: 

"  'Dear  Editor:  I  write  to  you  cause 
other  folks  is  afraid.  Ever  since  the 
Pillar  of  Fire  come  up  out  of  the 
ground  in  Gravesend  we  have  been 
living  in  fear  of  our  lives.  The  Leader 
says  it's  a  sign  that  we  should  leave 
our  homes  and  move  away.  PLEASE 
HELP  US!  If  you  send  a  reporter, 
have  him  meet  me  at  the  bridge  five 
miles  outside  of  town  at  11  o'clock 
tonight.  Don't  let  him  come  to  the 
village  if  he  values  his  life!' 

"Well,  Kent — what  do  you  make 
of  it?" 

"It's  hard  to  say,  Mr.  White — but 
I'd  like  to  go  up  there  and  look 
into  it!" 

Late  that  evening,  Kent  and  Lois 
pulled  up  on  the  wooden  bridge  a  few 
miles  out  of  Gravesend.  It  was  one 
minute  to  eleven  when  Kent  glanced 
at  his  watch.  He  stepped  on  the  gas 
again  and  the  car  moved  forward. 
The  back  wheels  had  hardly  left  the 
bridge  structure  when  the  stillness  of 
the  night  was  blasted  with  a  shaking 
explosion.  The  two  reporters  looked 
back  to  see  the  bridge,  smashed  to 
bits,  disappear  into  the  water.  Kent 
faced  the  frightened  girl. 

"Well,  Miss  Lane — it  looks  as  if 
someone  didn't  want  our  company. 
They  just  missed  getting  rid  of  us. 
And  I  have  a  hunch  we  won't  see 
Jenkins  tonight.  Whoever  planted 
that  bomb  must  have  taken  care  of 
him,  too.  I  guess  we'll  just  have  to 
go  on  to  Gravesend." 

Minutes  later  their  car  entered  the 
narrow  gateway  that  was  the  only 
entrance  to  the  strangely  walled  town. 
They  drove  through  deserted  streets, 
their  motor  sending  strange  echoes 
through  the  night.  Finally,  Kent 
noticed  a  light  in  a  large  white  house 
which  sat  back  off  the  road.  He 
parked  and  he  and  Lois  walked  up 
to  the  porch.  A  tall,  heavy-set  man 
answered  their  ring. 

"Good  evening,  sir,"  Kent  said.  "We 
are  two  reporters  from  the  Daily 
Planet  in  the  city.  We're  looking  for 
a  place  to  spend  the  night." 

"Come  in — come  in.  I'm  the  Mayor 
of  Gravesend.  I  have  plenty  of  room 
right  here.  But  what  in  the  world 
brings  two  reporters  to  my  little 
city?* 

Mayor,"  Lois  interrupted,  "I  won- 
der if  you'd  mind  if  I  went  along  to 
bed  now  while  Mr.  Kent  talks  to  you? 
I  think  the  drive  and  experience  we 
had  a  few  minutes  ago  was  a  little  too 
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One  good  shove  and  Superman  got 
the    big    boulder   out   of   his   way. 


He   seized   the  two   falling   bodies 
and    hauled    them    back   to   safety. 


i/  / 
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Red   cloak   streaming   in   the   wind, 
Superman    raced    to    rescue    Lois. 


much  for  me. 

Solicitously,  the  Mayor  escorted 
Lois  to  her  room.  Alone  with  Kent, 
he  listened  to  the  reporter's  story  of 
the  letter  and  the  bomb.  Utterly  be- 
wildered, he  shook  his  head. 

"I've  never  heard  of  a  Leader  or  the 
Pillar  of  Fire  or  anything  else.  But — " 

A  loud,  piercing  scream  and  then 
the  sounds  of  a  struggle  on  the  floor 
above  drowned  out  the  rest  of  his 
words.  Taking  the  steps  two  at  a 
time,  Kent  reached  Lois'  door.  He 
shook  the  knob  and  pounded  on  the 
heavy  wooden  panels  but  there  was 
no  answer.  He  turned  to  the  Mayor 
who  had  run  after  him. 

"The  door  is  locked.  We'll  have  to 
break  it  down!" 

"Impossible,  Kent.  It's  too  heavy — 
I'll  run  and  get  help!" 

As  soon  as  the  Mayor  disappeared, 
Kent  went  into  action — "Good  thing 
the  Mayor's  gone.  Now  Clark  Kent 
can  give  way  to — Superman!  Now — 
just  one  good  shove!  Ah-h — that  did 
it.    I'm  through!    But  where 's  Lois?" 

Quickly  he  searched  the  room.  There 
was  no  trace  of  her.  Moving  with  the 
speed  of  lightning,  Superman  tapped 
the  walls,  searching  vainly  for  a 
hidden  door  or  panel.  Finally  he  saw 
a  large  closet  in  a  corner.  He  jerked 
the  door  open  and  tapped  the  wall. 
His  knuckles  echoed  hollowly. 

"This  is  it — it's  hollow!  No  time  to 
waste  looking  for  the  panel  release. 
I'll  have  to  break  right  through.  Back 
to  get  a  good  start — then  forward!" 

The  wall  went  down  as  the  Man  of 
Steel  brought  his  shoulder  against  it. 
"Good — this  is  it.  This  is  the  passage 
the  people  who  got  Miss  Lane  must 
have  taken.  No  time  to  lose  now  .  .  . 
no  one  in  sight.  Faster— FASTER— 
before  they  get  away!" 

A  weird  figure  rocketed  through  the 
underground  passages  of  Gravesend. 
Red  cloak  streaming  in  the  wind, 
Superman  raced  to  the  rescue  of  Lois 
Lane.  Suddenly,  he  came  to  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  out  into  the  open. 
Then,  momentarily  startled  by  the 
sight  that  met  his  eyes,  he  stopped 
short.  Unbelieving,  he  watched  a 
solid  sheet  of  orange  flame  leap  hun- 
dreds of  feet  into  the  air. 

"So  that's  the  Pillar  of  Fire  the 
Mayor  said  didn't  exist.  But  wait  a 
minute — what's  that  up  on  the  cliff? 
A  figure — no — two  figures!  Why,  it's 
a  man — and  he's  carrying  Lois  on  his 
shoulders!  I've  got  to  get  to  them 
quickly.  Up — up — and  AWAY!  ...  He 
can't  see  me  through  all  this  smoke — 
but  I  can  see  him!  Lois  seems  limp — 
must  have  fainted.  Gosh — he's  crawl- 
ing dangerously  close  to  the  cliff-edge. 
.  .  .  Great  Scott! — the  edge  is  break- 
ing off — there  he  goes — both  of  them 
slipped  over!     I've  got  to  work  fast!" 

The  tall  figure  swooped  down  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  bullet.  His  hands, 
strong  and  accurate,  seized  the  two 
falling  bodies  (Continued  on  page  77) 
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Broadway  columnist   Ed   Sullivan    (left)    and   young    bandleader   Will    Bradley  are 
co-starred  on  the  Silver  Theater  Summer  show  over  CBS — plus  a  special  guest  star. 


ON       THE       A  I 

The  Silver  Theater  Summer  Show, 
starring  Ed  Sullivan  and  Will  Bradley's 
orchestra,  sponsored  by  the  International 
Silver  Company  on  CBS  at  6:00  P.M., 
E.D.T. 

Maybe  you  think  Ed  Sullivan,  the 
Broadway  columnist  who  is  master  of 
ceremonies  of  this  program,  is  a  new- 
comer to  radio  If  you  do,  you're  all 
wrong.  He  had  his  own  show  on  NBC  in 
the  early  network  days,  and  on  that  show 
he  introduced  a  number  of  talented  radio 
unknowns.  Gertrude  Niesen  was  one. 
Jack  Pearl  was  another.  A  third  was  a 
guy  named  Jack  Benny,  who  was  doing  all 
right  in  vaudeville  then  but  didn't  know 
what  a  magic  future  the  microphone  had 
for  him.  After  that  first  series  of  pro- 
grams Ed  Sullivan  rather  dropped  out  of 
the  radio  picture  and  concentrated  on  his 
newspaper  writing — but  now  he's  back, 
and  still  discovering  new  talent. 

Ed  lives  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  right  in  the 
middle  of  his  beloved  Times  Square;  but 
that  doesn't  mean  you  can  ever  locate  him 
there.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Mayor  LaGuardia,  he  must  be  one  of  the 
hardest  men  in  New  York  to  find.  He's 
always  out,  browsing  around  the  city  in 
search  of  items  for  his  column.  Occasion- 
ally he  makes  a  frenzied  dash  for  the 
country  to  visit  his  wife  and  daughter, 
both  of  whom  he  adores  but  seldom  sees. 

Although  he  knows  hundreds  of  celeb- 
rities and  makes  his  living  by  mixing  with 
people,?  Ed  is  really  quite  shy.  It  was 
planned  to  have  his  program  come  from  a 
CBS  playhouse,  with  an  audience.    After 


TONIGHT: 

a  couple  of  broadcasts  they  had  to  bar  the 
audience — it  made  Ed  nervous.  The  pro- 
gram still  takes  place  in  the  playhouse, 
with  a  rather  eerie  effect — Will  Bradley's 
swing  band  playing  away  madly  in  front 
of  rows  of  empty  seats. 

Ed  takes  pride  in  several  things.  One, 
that  he  has  successfully  given  many  new- 
comers their  first  important  break.  Two, 
that  he  is  an  Irishman.  Three — for  no  par- 
ticular reason  that  anyone  can  tell — that 
although  all  the  papers  he  worked  on 
when  he  was  a  struggling  young  reporter 
have  since  failed,  the  one  he  works  for 
now  is  still  flourishing. 

Will  Bradley's  orchestra  is  only  about 
a  year  old,  and  this  is  its  first  commercial 
radio  program.  It  came  to  success  via 
the  phonograph-record  and  juke-box 
routes.  "Beat  Me  Daddy,  Eight  to  the 
Bar,"  was  the  song  which  first  helped  it 
climb  into  high  favor  with  swing-music 
addicts.  It  also  helped  to  popularize  the 
"boogie-woogie"  type  of  music — but  if  you 
don't  know  what  boogie-woogie  is,  don't 
ask,  because  it's  much  too  involved  to  go 
into  here.  In  spite  of  the  band's  swingy 
reputation,  though,  Will  says  only  nine  of 
the  pieces  in  its  repertoire  of  over  a  hun- 
dred tunes  are  real  boogie-woogie. 

Rehearsals  of  the  Silver  Summer  Show 
are  informal  and  lots  of  fun.  The  boys  in 
the  band  are  all  young — Will  himself  is 
about  thirty  and  looks  twenty — and  noth- 
ing can  restrain  them  from  jam-sessions 
between  numbers.  Usually  a  few  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  band-members  are 
present  to  burst  into  delighted  applause. 


For     Eastern     Standard     Time     or    Central     Daylight 

Time,  subtract  one  hour  from   Eastern   Daylight  Time.  ► 

DATES       TO       REMEMBER 

August  3:   The  special  guest  of  the   Ford  Summer  Hour,  tonight  at  9:00  on  CBS,  is 

Buddy  Clark,  the  popular  tenor. 
August  10:  Mary  Eastman,  who  hasn't  been  heard  on  the  air  enough  recently,  comes 

to  the  Ford  Hour  tonight  for  a  guest  appearance. 
August  24:  And  tonight's  Ford  Hour  guest  is  Maxine  Sullivan,  the  colored  singer,  who 

does  things  with  popular  music  no  one  else  in  the  world  can  do.  .  .  .    Have  you 

listened  yet  to  CBS'  amusing  Young  Ideas  program  at  5:00? 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 


NBC-Blue:  News 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

CBS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC:  News  from  Europe 

CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red.  Deep  River  Boys 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 

NBC-Blue:   Primrose   String    Quartet 

NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Blue:  News 

CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 
NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails  of  Song 

CBS:  Syncopation  Piece 
NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

NBC-Blue    I'm  an  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC- Red    Down  South 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC- Red:  Silver  Strings 

CBS:  Choose 

NBC-Blue:  Matinee  with  Lytell 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  Hidden  History 
NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 


CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF  MARAIS 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Blue:  Talent,  Ltd. 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  Meet  the  Music 
NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 

NBC-Red:  Upton  Close 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '41 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC- Red:  Charles  Dant  Orch. 

CBS:  Young  Ideas 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

CBS:  The  Ontario  Show 
NBC-Red:  Roy  Shield  Orch. 

CBS:  Ed  Sullivan 

NBC-Blue:  Blue  Barron  Orch. 

NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 
NBC-Red:  Dr.  I.  Q.  Junior 

NBC-Blue:  News  From  Europe 
NBC-Red:  Reg'lar  Fellers 

CBS:  Delta  Rhythm  Boys 

CBS:  World  News  Tonight 
NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 
NBC-Red:  What's  My  Name 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC-Red:  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FORD  SUMMER  HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 

Round 
NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC- Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Hour  of  Charm 

CBSXolumbia  Workshop 
NBC-Red.  Deadline  Drama 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
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Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

30  CBS.  Right  to  Happiness 

30  MBS    Front  Page  Farrell 

45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

45  MBS    I'll  Find  My  Way 

0"  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Is  CBS:  Girl  Interne 
1S|NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 
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rn  Daylight  Time 
NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 
CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 
CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 
CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  ol  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Modern  Mother 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS: 

MBS 
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You're  the  Expert 
Blue:  The  Munros 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

Kate  Hopkins 

Blue:  Midstream 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

Mary  Margare  McBride 
Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Frank  Parker 

Blue    Honeymoon  Hill 

-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Renfro  Valley  Folks 
Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Lecture  Hall 

Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Richard  Maxwell 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 

Red: 

Red: 
-Red: 
-Red: 


CBS: 

NBC  ■__. 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC- Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS.  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC- Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

l   US    Burl  Ives 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

(US    Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS    Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

(   HS    The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC- Red;  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue    This  Is  tho  Show 

Ri-il:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 

Red.  European  News 

BLONDIE 
The  Lone  Ranger 

}<•-'!     Cavalcado  of  America 

Report  to  tho  Nation 
Contact  Davo  Elman 

Red    Tho  Tolophone  Hour 

GAY    NINETIES 

Blue:  True  or  Falso 

Red:  Volco  of  Flrostono 

Elmor  Davie 

Forecast 
Gabriel  Heattor 

Blue    Basin  Street  Music 

Red    Doctor  I.  ii 

Blue    News 

Blue    The  Nickel  Man 
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Guy  Lombardo 
Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Blue    Famous  Jury  Trials 
Red:  Contented  Hour 
Girl  About  Town 
-Blur    Radio  Forum 


Charming  Alma   Ki+chell's   NBC   pro- 
grams are   designed  to  help  women. 

HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN      .     .     . 

Alma  Kitchell,  star  of  three  weekly 
NBC  programs  that  are  specially  prepared 
and  broadcast  for  women — Alma  Kitchell's 
Briefcase  on  NBC-Blue  at  11:45  A.M. 
Mondays,  Alma  Kitchell's  Streamline 
Journal  on  the  Blue  at  11:30  A.M.  Tues- 
days, and  the  Pin  Money  Party  on  NBC- 
Red  at  1: 15  P.M.  Thursdays.  All  are  sus- 
taining programs,  so  their  broadcast  times 
are  subject  to  sudden  change. 

Alma  Kitchell  is  a  generously  propor- 
tioned, gracious  woman  with  a  great  zest 
for  living,  doing  things  and  meeting 
people.  She  admits  herself  that  her  radio 
programs  aren't  "commercial."  That's  be- 
cause she's  more  interested  in  helping 
listeners — bringing  them  information  that 
will  enrich  their  lives — than  in  just  enter- 
taining them.  Nothing  pleases  her  more 
than  to  broadcast  a  show  like  the  Pin 
Money  Party,  which  consists  of  stories  of 
women  who  have  built  big  careers  out  of 
enterprises  that  started  with  the  desire  to 
make  a  little  extra  money. 

Alma  is  a  career  woman  herself,  but 
that  hasn't  kept  her  from  being  a  very 
successful  wife  and  mother.  She  came  to 
New  York  as  a  very  young  woman  with 
the  idea  of  being  a  concert  singer;  and  she 
not  only  accomplished  that  ambition  but 
she  married  her  voice  teacher  too.  They're 
still  happily  married,  live  in  a  New  York 
suburb,  and  have  two  sons,  one  in  college 
and  one  in  high  school.  Alma  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  high  school's  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  Her  work  at  NBC  keeps  her 
very  busy,  but  she  couldn't  resist  accept- 
ing the  vice-presidency  when  someone  re- 
minded her  how  proud  it  would  make 
her  son. 

She's  a  radio  veteran — came  to  NBC 
first  as  a  singer,  then  began  a  program  of 
her  own  in  which  she  talked  about  people 
behind  the  scenes  of  radio.  Now  she  al- 
most never  sings  on  the  air,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  she's  given  up  that  phase  of 
her  career.  She's  a  regular  soloist  in 
church  choirs  and  song  recitals. 

Tune  in  one  of  her  programs,  and  you'll 
soon  find  yourself  under  the  spell  of  her 
warm,  friendly  sincerity. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern     Daylight    Time        ► 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

July  28:  Mutual  broadcasts  the  fight  to- 
night between  Fritzie  Zivic,  world 
champion  welterweight,  and  Freddy 
Cochrane.  Ten  o'clock,  E.D.T. — Don 
Dunphy  and  Bill  Corum  at  the  micro- 
phone. 

August  4:  Vox  Pop  starts  a  series  on  CBS 
tonight  at  8:00. 

August  19:  The  series  of  N.  Y.  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  on  CBS  is  nearly 
over — so   listen   tonight  at  9:30,   E.D.T. 
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CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue    Buck  Private 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red-  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 


CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  You're  the  Expert 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
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WEDNESDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 
8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

9:45  CBS:  Betty  Crocker 

9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norri* 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
10:15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 

10:30  NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:00  CBS:  Treat  Time 
11:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

11:15  CBS:  Martha  Webster 

11:15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

11:30  CBS:  Big  Sister 

11:30  NBC- Red:  The  Goldbergs 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
12:00  NBC- Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
12:45  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 
1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
1:15  MBS:  Government  Girl 
1:15  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
1:30  MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

1:45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

2-15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

2:15  NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

2:30  CBS:  You're  the  Expert 

2-30  NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

2-45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

2J45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

2:45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

3:00  CBS:  Mary  Margaret  McBride 

3-00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

3.00  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

3.15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

3|l5  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

3-30  CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 

3.30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

3.3O  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

3.45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

4-00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 

4.00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

4J00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

5-00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

5-15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

5:15  NBC- Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

5:30  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

5:30  NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

5-45  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

5:45  NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

5:45  NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

6:00  CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

6:10  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

6:15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

6:45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00  NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

7:00  NBC- Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

7:15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

7:30  CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 

7:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

8:00  CBS:  Rinso  Show 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 

8:00  NBC-Red:  The  Thin  Man 

8:30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

8:30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

8:30  NBC- Red:  Plantation  Party 

8:55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

9:00  CBS:  Millions  for  Defense 

9:00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  Hemisphere  Revue 

9:00  NBC-Red:  Quizzer  Baseball 
30  NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 
55  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 
00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
00  NBC-Blue:  Author's  Playhouse 
00  NBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER 
15  CBS:  Public  Affairs 
30  CBS:  Juan  Arvizu 


45. CBS:  News  of  the  World 


Umpire    Harry  Von  Zell   and    "pitcher" 
Budd    Hulick   star   on    Quizzer    Baseball. 

HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN     .     .     . 

Quizzer  Baseball,  the  new  question-and- 
answer  show  on  NBC-Red  Wednesday 
night  at  9:00,  E.D.T.  (rebroadcast  at  8:00, 
Pacific  Time) ,  sponsored  by  Ipana  and 
Sal   Hepatica. 

Don't  let  the  title  fool  you.  This  pro- 
gram has  almost  nothing  to  do  with  base- 
ball. It's  just  a  quiz  show  managed  like  a 
baseball  game.  The  players  are  divided 
into  teams;  questions  are  "pitched"  to 
them;  and  correct  answers  bring  either 
single  base  hits,  doubles,  three-baggers  or 
home  runs  for  the  players.  The  winning 
team  gets  a  cash  prize;  the  losing  team  gets 
money  too,  but  not  as  much. 

It's  a  clever  idea,  but  really  tough  on 
the  contestants,  because  they  have  to  think 
while  the  "pitcher"  of  the  opposing  team, 
either  Budd  Hulick  or  a  guest  star,  heckles 
them  and  Harry  Von  Zell,  the  "umpire" 
calls  strikes  against  them.  If  you've  ever 
participated  in  a  quiz  program,  you  know 
how  hard  this  would  be. 

The  stage  in  the  NBC  studio  where  the 
show  originates  is  all  decked  out  with  an 
electric  scoreboard  like  the  ones  used  in 
real  baseball  games,  and  Budd  Hulick  and 
Harry  Von  Zell  wear  baseball  uniforms. 
Contestants  draw  their  questions  by  pick- 
ing a  tiny  wooden  bat,  bearing  a  number, 
out  of  a  box.  The  number  corresponds 
with  a  question,  and  all  questions  are 
rated  according  to  difficulty,  so  that  before 
he  tries  to  answer  it  the  player  knows 
whether  it's  a  home  run  or  only  a  single. 
Of  course  this  adds  to  the  mental  hazards. 
It's  safe  to  say  that  the  players  earn  their 
money. 

Budd  Hulick,  the  permanent  "pitcher" 
for  the  home  team,  has  changed  a  good 
deal  from  the  screwball  comedian  you 
used  to  hear  with  Colonel  Stoopnagle. 
Now  he's  a  poised  master  of  ceremonies 
who  concentrates  on  being  pleasant  and 
friendly  on  the  air  and  doesn't  try  very 
hard  to  be  funny. 

The  listening  audience  isn't  asked  to 
send  in  questions,  so  don't  rack  your 
brains  for  good  ones. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern     Daylight    Time        ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

July  31:  Bert  Lahr  is  on  the  Kraft  Music 
Hall  tonight,  filling  in  the  comedy  spot 
while  Bob  Burns  is  on   vacation. 

August  14:  Tune  in  your  Mutual  station 
at  10:00,  E.D.T.,  for  the  fight  between 
Abe  Simon  and  Buddy  Baer.  .  .  .  There's 
a  new  program  starting  tonight  at  7:30 
on  CBS.  Called  Maudie's  Diary,  it's 
about  a  feminine  Henry  Aldrich. 

August  21:  And  speaking  of  Henry  Al- 
drich, he  returns  to  NBC-Red  at  8: 30  to- 
night, after  a  month's  vacation. 
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THURSDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 


NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 

NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 

NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 

NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 

NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 

NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 

NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 

NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Pin  Money  Party 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 

MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Giri  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  You're  the  Expert 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Blue:  We.  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Burl  Ives 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS: 


Edwin  C.  Hill 

Bob  Edge 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
NBC-Red:  Rex  Stout 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Your  Marriage  Club 
NBC-Red:  Xavler  Cugat 

NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Death  Valley  Days 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  The  World's  Best 
NBC-Red:  Benny  Goodman 

CBS:  Barbershop  Quartet 
NBC-Blue:  News 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  MAJOR  BOWES 
MBS  Gabriel  Heatter 
XBC-Red:   KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

BC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

US    Glenn  Miller 
NBC-Blue:  Montreal  Symphony 
NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headlines 
NBC-Red:  Good  Neighbors 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 
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CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  IVlyrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS    Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:   Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS    Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  Martha  Webster 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:   KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS    We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
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Proudly  We  Hall 
Red     INFORMATION   PLEASE 
Elmor  Davis 

Great  Momonts  from  Great 
Plays 

Cabrlol  Heatter 
II     Blue    Bon  Bernle 
Red:  Waltz  Time 
(   US    Hollywood  Promlore 
II:        l  I, -..ill.  Hi   fdl  I. In  n! 
I.'     Blue     Your  Happy  Birthday 
■.!',(     Red:  Uncle  Walter's  Dog  Houso 

Bl     Blue    The  Nickel  Man 

i   BS    Penthouse  Party 

M  B!      Raymond  Gram  Swing 

:        ■     l     Wings  of  Destiny 

Ni-wt  of  the  World 


Your    announcer    for    many    favorite 
programs — radio  veteran   Ford   Bond. 


HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN     .     .     . 

Ford  Bond,  who  announces  so  many  pro- 
grams every  week  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  you  to  miss  hearing  him  at  least  once. 
He's  on  three  daytime  serials — David 
Harum,  Stella  Dallas,  and  Orphans  of  Di- 
vorce— on  Easy  Aces,  the  Cities  Service 
Concert  Friday  nights  and  the  Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round  Sundays,  and  when 
Rudy  Vallee  is  in  New  York  he  announces 
that  program  too.  But  he  doesn't  think 
he's  very  busy  just  now.  He  used  to  an- 
nounce thirty-three  programs  a  week  and 
double  as  master  of  ceremonies  in  a  stage 
show  at  the  Roxy  Theater.  After  four 
years  of  that  he  ended  up  with  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  decided  that  from  then 
on  he'd  take  things  easier. 

"Radio  work  isn't  difficult,"  Ford  says. 
"It's  just  hard  on  your  nerves." 

Maybe  you  noticed  that  all  of  Ford's 
programs  are  on  NBC.  That's  because  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  NBC  staff,  which 
adds  to  his  duties  as  well  as  preventing 
him  from  accepting  a  commercial  program 
heard  on  any  other  network.  He  an- 
nounces NBC  sustaining  programs  when 
he  has  time,  which  isn't  often,  and  works 
creatively  behind  the  scenes  for  the  net- 
work, frequently  helping  to  write  or  pro- 
duce programs.  In  addition,  he  averages 
a  couple  of  appearances  a  week  at  benefit 
performances  for  different  charities. 

With  all  that  activity,  it's  no  wonder 
that  Ford  doesn't  see  much  of  his  family, 
which  consists  of  a  wife  and  two  children, 
a  nine-year-old  girl  and  a  five-year-old 
boy.  He  gets  a  chance  to  eat  dinner  at 
home  once  a  week,  because  his  free  time 
is  from  late  Friday  night  until  the  middle 
of  Sunday  afternoon.  Six  months  out  of 
every  year  he  practically  lives  on  his 
boat,  a  sixty-foot  cruiser,  which  he  keeps 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  He  likes  it  there 
because  no   one  can  telephone  him. 

You'd  think  that  he  would  live  in  terror 
of  forgetting  one  of  his  studio  appoint- 
ments, but  he  says  they're  so  deeply  in- 
grained in  his  consciousness  that  remem- 
bering them  is  like  remembering  to  eat. 
Frequently,  when  he  has  an  appointment 
that  isn't  part  of  his  daily  routine,  he  sends 
himself  a  note  in  the  mail  to  remind  him- 
self to  keep  it.  He  insists  that  his  memory 
is  very  bad. 

•^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern     Daylight    Time        ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

July  25:  Raymond  Gram  Swing  returns 
tonight  from  his  trip  to  England. 

August  16:  Jessica  Dragonette  returns  to 
the  air  tonight  as  feminine  singing  star 
of  The  Saturday  Night  Serenade. 
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SATURDAY 


Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
8:00  NBC:  News 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red:  Hank  Lawsen 

NBC-Red:  Dick  Leibert 

8:45  NBC-Blue:  String  Ensemble 
8:45  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS:  Press  News 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
9:00  NBC-Red:  News 


NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 


9:30  CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 

9:30  NBC-Red:  New  England  Music 

10:00  ens    Burl  Ives 

10:00  NBC-Blue:  Continentales 

10:00  NBC-Red:  Let's  Swing 
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CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Rinso  Variety  Show 

CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Red:  Consumer  Time 

CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

CBS:  Jobs  for  Defense 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

1:30  CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 
1:30  MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 
1:30  NBC-Blue:  Cleveland  Calling 

i«MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  Johnny  Long  Orch. 

2:30  CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

3:00  CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Nature  Sketches 

NBC-Red:  Golden  Melodies 

CBS:  Calling  Pan-America 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC- Red:  Listen  to  Lytell 

NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 
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4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

4:30 

5:00  CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
5-00  NBC-Blue:  Tommy  Dorsey 
5:00  NBC-Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 

NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

6:30  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

6:30  NBC-Red:  Religion  in  the  News 

6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 
6-45'NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 
6:45  N  w     Red.  Paul  Douglas 

7:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Defense  for  America 

7.30'cBS:  Wayne  King 

7J30  NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol'  Hollywood 

^■SO.NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

g.Oo'CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

8-oo  NBC-Blue:  Boy  Meets  Band 

gJ00  NBC- Red:  Latitude  Zero 

8:30  CBS:  City  Desk 

8:30  NBC-Blue:   Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

8:30  NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

9-00  CBS:   YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
9-00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
9-00  NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 
9:00  NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  NBC  Summer  Symphony 

9:45  CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

10:00  MBS:  Chicago  Concert 

10:15  CBS:  Public  Affairs 

10:30  CBS:  Girl  About  Town 

10:45.1    I'.:-..  News  of  the  World 
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Bitter  Sweet 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


on  safer  ground. 

"The  Carruthers  don't  know  I  told 
you  they  ordered  all  that  potato  salad 
I  hope?"  Mrs.  Schmaltz  would  ask 
anxiously. 

"No,  they  don't.  And  I'd  have  known 
about  their  party  anyway,"  Mary 
Margaret  would  explain  reassuringly. 
"My  scout  at  the  dairy  told  me  they'd 
ordered  quarts  of  extra  cream." 

Even  then  Mary  Margaret  was  on 
her  way  to  becoming  the  famous  col- 
umnist of  the  radio.  Even  then  she 
was  bringing  substance  to  the  dreams 
she  and  her  grandfather,  who  had 
been  her  childhood  companion,  had 
dreamed  as  they  had  walked  through 
ripening  wheat  fields  in  the  summer 
and  rocked  beside  the  kitchen  stove 
in  the  winter. 

Grandpa  McBride,  who  had  spent 
his  life  teaching  school,  had  wanted 
to  be  a  writer.  His  son,  caring  noth- 
ing for  books,  content  to  be  a  farmer 
and  to  swap  farms  for  change  and 
excitement  had  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  him  for  this  reason.  Mary 
Margaret  was  different.  From  the 
time  she  could  talk  she  had  handled 
words  as  if  they  were  living  things. 
At  four  years  of  age  she  had  learned 
"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star"  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin.  And  there  was 
nothing  she  en- 
joyed more  than 

to      have      her  — 

grandfather  read 
Dickens   to   her. 

"Remember, 
Mary  Margaret," 
he  would  shake 
his  finger  and 
say,  "You're  go- 
ing to  be  a  writ- 
er! Don't  let 
anyone  change 
this  for  you! 
You'll  be  un- 
happy if  you  do 
and  make  them 
unhappy  too. 
Same  way  I 
have!     Some — 

like  you  and  me  — 

— are  born  with 
notions      that 

make   them   strangers   to   those   they 
love  most  .  .  . 

"And  it's  a  funny  thing,  child,  it's 
a  funny  thing  .  .  .  If  we  put  what 
we  think  on  paper  people  will  read 
it,  even  repeat  it.  Whereas  if  we  only 
say  what  we  think  people  will  laugh 
and  tell  us  we're  crazy    .    .    . 

His  finger  would  wag  faster,  faster. 
"Remember  now,"  he'd  say,  "you're 
going  to  be  a  writer — whatever 
happens!" 

IT  wasn't  only  the  things  Grandpa 
McBride  had  said  which  influenced 
Mary  Margaret  as  she  grew  older. 
Her  urge  to  write  about  the  things  she 
thought  and  the  things  she  saw  con- 
stantly grew  stronger. 

One  day  Mary  Margaret  and  Bill 
sat  together  on  a  hillside  to  which 
spring  had  come.  It  was  warm  in  the 
sun.  Clover  sweetened  the  air. 
White  clouds  moved  lazily  against  a 
bright  sky. 

"You're  coming  back  next  fall," 
Bill  said  suddenly,  gripping  her  hand. 
"You're  sure  you  won't  decide  it's  too 
hard  working  and  studying  at  the 
same  time — and  quit!" 
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She  touched  his  face  gently.  "I'll 
be  back,  Bill,"  she  promised.  "I  don't 
mind  working  and  studying  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  a  great-aunt  who'd 
pay  my  way,  if  I  would  let  her.  But 
she  wants  me  to  study  to  be  Lady 
Principal  of  the  little  college  her  hus- 
band endowed  and  I  told  her  I  couldn't 
do  that — that  I  had  to  go  to  New  York 
and  be  a  writer    .     .    . 

Bill  laughed  triumphantly.  "And 
now  you're  going  to  marry  a  poor 
engineer,"  he  said.  "Now  you're  not 
going  to  be  a  writer  at  all." 

She  had  meant  to  tell  him  she 
planned  to  go  to  New  York  when  she 
was  graduated,  for  a  little  while  any- 
way. But  words  failed  her.  The 
loneliness  they  would  know  during 
the  summer  holidays  already  was 
heavy  upon  them.  And  she  didn't 
want  to  send  Bill  away  brooding, 
doubting  her  love,  closing  his  heart 
to  her. 

They  turned  to  each  other.  Her 
mouth  was  like  the  wild  roses  that 
grew  along  the  Missouri  roadsides. 
His  arms,  strong  and  tender,  closed 
round  her  and  shut  out  the  world. 

Semesters  and  holidays  gathered 
themselves  into  years.  And  the  love 
between  Mary  Margaret  and  Bill, 
never     idyllic,     always     young     and 
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passionate,  grew  more  and  more 
demanding. 

When  they  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity for  their  Junior  year  they  met, 
by  arrangement,  at  the  Junction.  And 
they  walked  through  the  quiet  streets 
of  the  town,  drenched  in  love. 

"We  can't  go  on  like  this,"  Bill  said 
at  last,  desperately.  "We  just  can't! 
Let's  get  married!     Tonight!" 

"Let's!"  said  Mary  Margaret.  She 
found  it  impossible  now  to  consider 
any  life,  any  dream,  any  plan  that 
would  take  her  beyond  Bill's  arms. 

Up  one  street  and  down  another 
they  searched.  But  all  the  little  par- 
sonages that  stood  beside  the  churches 
were  dark.  And,  at  last,  they  had  to 
run  to  the  station  to  catch  the  last 
train. 

From  then  on,  however,  Mary  Mar- 
garet dreamed  of  nothing  but  marry- 
ing Bill,  having  dinner  ready  when 
he  came  home  from  work,  having  four 
children — two  boys  and  two  girls — 
who  combined  the  best  features  she 
and  Bill  possessed  and  were  brilliant 
to  boot,  tending  a  little  garden  in 
which  lupin  and  hollyhocks  and  del- 
phiniums  grew. 


There  was  a  rebellious  group  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  who  talked 
liberally  about  liberal  things.  Bill 
disapproved  of  them.  But  Mary  Mar- 
garet, interested  in  everything  and 
everybody,  found  them  fascinating. 

It  was  the  evening  before  gradua- 
tion that  she  came  into  the  delicates- 
sen store  looking  weary.  "You're  not 
ill?"  Bill  asked  anxiously. 

"Just  sleepy,"  she  told  him.  "I  sat 
up  all  night  drinking  coffee  and 
listening  to  the  Liberals  hold  forth 
about  life  and  love." 

Bill's  face  hardened.  "I  don't  want 
to  hear  about  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  very 
sorry  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.     Where's  your  pride?" 

"My  pride?"  Mary  Margaret  looked 
bewildered.     "My  pride,  Bill?" 

YOU'RE  going  to  be  my  wife!"  His 
eyes  were  blazing.  "And  I  don't 
want  you  hobnobbing  with  people  like 
that.  Do  you  understand?" 

"I  understand,"  Mary  Margaret  told 
him.  "But  I  make  no  promise.  Be- 
cause I  know  I'll  want  to  hear  what 
all  kinds  of  people  think  about  all 
kinds  of  things — as  long  as  I  live." 

They    made    up    their    quarrel,    of 

course.     It  was  a  trifling  thing.     But 

trifles  can  be  important.     A  grain  of 

sand  can  stop   a 

watch.      And 

-        Mary    Margaret, 

prompted      by 

that    quarrel    to 

remember    the 

things        her 

grandfather   had 

said  to  her,  kept 

thinking      about 

them   again   and 

again. 

"Remember 
you're  going  to 
be  a  writer,"  she 
could  hear  him 
saying.  "Don't 
let  anyone 
change    this    for 

you.     You'll     be 

- ^^^^^-^— ^^—        unhappy    if   you 
do    and    make 
them    unhappy." 
More  than  once  that  summer  Bill 
visiting  the  McBrides.  accused  Mary 
Margaret  of  loving  him  less.    She  pro- 
tested, earnestly,  that  this  wasn't  true. 
This  led  to  quarrels  which  corrob- 
orated all  the  things  Mary  Margaret 
had  begun  to  fear  for  Bill  and  herself. 
And  when  autumn  came  she  left  for 
New  York. 

It  wasn't  an  easy  thing  to  do  for  she 
took  her  heart  with  her.  And  it  was 
while  she  banged  fiercely  on  her 
typewriter  to  banish  the  image  of 
Bill's  dear  face  and  to  forget  she  was 
insupportably  lonely  that,  slowly  but 
surely,  she  found  newspaper  success. 
"You'll  come  back  one  day  and  I'll 
be  waiting,"  Bill  wrote  her. 

She  did  go  home  at  last.  And  when 
their  eyes  met — her's  radiantly  brown 
and  his  smoky  blue — the  old  dizzy 
sweetness  was  there  still.  So  were 
other  things,  alas — her  success  and 
his  resentment  of  it — to  cause  more 
quarrels  and  part  them  again. 

For  a  long  time  now  they  haven't 
seen    each    other.      However,    one    of 
the  first  things  Bill  ever  said  to  Mary 
Margaret  was  "This  is  forever!" 
And  Forever  is  a  long,  long  time! 
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Sixth  Avenue,  she  forced  herself  to 
check  the  rising  fear  within  her.  She 
would  need  every  bit  of  self  control 
she  possessed  to  face  the  situation 
which  lay  ahead. 

Nora  began  to  climb  the  last  flight 
of  steps.  At  the  top  she  paused  and 
listened  again  and  heard  only  the 
hammering  of  her  own  heart.  She 
knocked  softly  on  the  door.  There 
was  no  answer.  She  knocked  again 
and  then,  turning  the  knob,  she  en- 
tered the  room. 

Barbara  was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow peering  down  into  the  street. 
An  uncomfortable  looking  bed  was 
pushed  against  one  wall  and  in  the 
corner  farthest  from  the  door  there 
was  a  table  on  which  stood  a  wicker 
clothes  basket. 

At  the  click  of  the  door  Barbara 
looked  up  and  for  a  moment  mother 
and  daughter  looked  at  each  other 
without  speaking.  Then  with  a  re- 
lieved, "Mother!  You  did  come.  1 
knew  you  would,  somehow."  Barbara 
went  to  Nora's  arms.  There  was  no 
hysteria,  no  sobbing,  but  in  those  few 
whispered  words  Nora  sensed  all  of 
Barbara's  great  longing  and  need  for 
her.  nn    , 

It  was  Barbara  who  pulled  away 
from  their  embrace.  "You— you've 
never  seen  your  grandson,"  she  fal- 
tered and  led  Nora  to  the  table  in  the 
corner  In  his  clothes  basket  bed, 
Baby  Sandy  lay  asleep.  Nora  leaned 
over  the  basket,  devouring  the  tiny 
sleeping  figure  with  her  eyes,  then 
cautiously,  gently,  she  put  out  her 
hand  and  touched  a  tiny  pink  fist.  At 
last  she  turned  to  Barbara. 

"The  first  time  I  held  you  in  my 
arms,  Barbara,"  she  said  softly,  "I 
thought  I  could  never  ask  anything 
better  of  life  than  that— just  to  hold 
you  in  my  arms  and  know  you  were 
my  baby.  But  now — well,  now  I  know 
a  woman  has  never  lived,  completely, 
until  she  has  seen  her  first  grand- 
child." 

BARBARA  smiled  mistily  and  Nora 
realized  for  the  first  time  how  thin 
she  had  grown  and  how  great  an  effort 
she  was  making  to  hold  herself  in 
check.  In  her  finely  sculptured  face 
her  eyes  looked  like  the  eyes  of  a 
child  who  has  been  brutally  punished 
for  something  it  doesn't  understand. 
That  bewildered  suffering  look  went 
straight  to  Nora's  heart  and  she  said, 
as  she  had  said  to  Joan  earlier  in  the 
evening,  "Begin  at  the  beginning." 

Slowly  at  first,  then  quickly,  jerkily, 
Barbara  began  to  talk,  interrupting 
her  own  words  every  few  minutes  to 
run  to  the  window  and  watch  for 
Alex's  arrival  as  she  had  been  watch- 
ing when  Nora  entered  the  room. 
Sometimes  she  repeated  in  one  breath 
what  she  had  said  in  a  preceding  one, 
without  knowing  that  it  was  repeti- 
tion. Sometimes  she  sat,  inert,  with 
her  smooth,  dark  head  bowed;  some- 
times she  sprang  up  and  paced  the 
Boor.  But  from  her  disjointed  sen- 
tencea  Nora  managed  to  piece  the 
heartbreaking   facts  together. 

One  tact  stood  out  above  all  the 
rest.  Barbara  still  loved  Alex — but 
believed  that  he  no  longer  loved 
her.  If  he  loved  her,  she  told  Nora, 
he  would  prove  it  by  pulling  himself 
together,  stopping  his  drinking,  and 
getting  a  job.  And  if  he  didn't  promise 
to  do  thai     be  would  know  that  every- 
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thing  was  over  between  them  and  she 
would  leave  him  tonight,  as  she  had 
told  her  father  she  would  do. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  leave  him, 
Mother,"  she  sobbed.  "I'd  stay  with 
him  forever,  no  matter  how  poor  we 
were,  if  he  only  loved  me." 

And  it  was  with  this  heartbroken 
cry  of  Barbara's  still  echoing  in  her 
ears  that  Nora  waited  in  the  shabby 
little  room  for  Alex's  return.  It  hadn't 
been  difficult  to  persuade  Barbara  to 
leave  so  that  she  could  talk  to  Alex 
alone. 

She  had  waited  nearly  half  an  hour 
when  she  heard  a  fumbling  step  in 
the  hall  and  a  moment  later  Alex 
entered  the  room.  He  wasn't  the  smil- 
ing, confident  young  man  she  had 
known  before  she  chose  to  disappear 
out  of  her  children's  lives;  he  was 
older  now  and  eyes,  as  bewildered  as 
Barbara's  own,  looked  from  the  mask 
of  defeat  which  his  face  had  become. 
He  had  obviously  been  drinking,  but 
the  unexpected  sight  of  Nora,  bent 
over  Baby  Sandy's  basket  bed  in  the 
corner,  shocked  him  into  sobriety. 

WHY — why,  Mother  Nora,"  he 
stammered  in  amazement.  "I 
didn't  expect  to  find  you  here."  Then 
so  sharply,  so  frantically  that  Nora 
could  almost  feel  his  fright,  he  rasped 
out,  "What's  happened?  Where's  Bar- 
bara?" 

"Barbara's  all  right,"  she  said  re- 
assuringly. "She'll  be  back  in  a  few 
minutes." 

"Thank  God!"  The  words  came  in 
the  slow  whisper  of  exhaustion  and 
Alex  sank  wearily  into  a  chair.  "I've 
been  nearly  crazy,  worrying  about 
her.  You  haven't  any  idea  what  she's 
been  going  through,  Mother  Nora." 

"I  think  I  have,  Alex,"  Nora  an- 
swered slowly,  "maybe  even  more  of 
an  idea  than  you  have.  We  had  a 
long  talk  tonight.  I  know  she's  wor- 
ried and  unhappy,  just  as  you  are." 
She  hesitated,  searching  for  words. 
So  much  depended  on  making  Alex 
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understand  Barbara's  wretchedness 
without  adding  to  his  own.  "In  some 
ways  I  think  she's  even  unhappier 
than  you  are  because — well,  because, 
Alex,"  she  added  gently,  "she  thinks 
you  don't  love  her  any  more." 

"Thinks  I  don't  love  herl"  Alex  re- 
peated with  bewildered  emphasis. 
"Oh,  no,  Mother  Nora.  You've  got  it 
all  wrong.  It's  Barbara  who  doesn't 
love  me.  How  could  she?"  he  added 
harshly.  "I  haven't  any  money — can't 
take  care  of  her — "  his  voice  mounted 
and  suddenly  he  was  pouring  out  all 
the  fear  and  bitterness  of  the  past  few 
weeks. 

HIS  WORDS,  like  Barbara's,  told 
Nora  of  a  mind  tortured  by  despair 
almost  to  the  breaking  point.  As 
though  glad  of  a  long-denied  chance 
to  talk  he  described  his  first  frantic 
efforts  to  get  a  job  on  which  he  could 
support  Barbara  and  the  baby  com- 
fortably, his  discouragement  when  he 
failed  to  find  one  and  his  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  that  discouragement  by 
drinking.  He  confessed  his  humilia- 
tion at  Cyril's  refusal  to  help;  his  even 
greater  humiliation  when  Barbara 
told  him  that  she  would  try  to  find 
work.  And  in  every  word  he  revealed 
his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  baby  and 
his  self-reproach  because  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  take  care  of  them  prop- 
erly. 

"I've  failed  them,"  he  said  miser- 
ably. "Failed  them  when  they  needed 
me  most.  Sometimes,"  his  eyes  were 
haunted,  "sometimes  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  Barbara  to  take  the  baby 
and  go  to  her  father.  He'd  give  them 
a  home,  even  though  he  hasn't  any 
use  for  me." 

Nora,  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  he 
would  never  need  to  know  how  terri- 
fyingly  close  that  possibility  was,  said, 
"I  know  how  you  feel,  Alex.  I've  felt 
all  day  that  I  had  failed  Barbara,  too. 
And  I  know  the  horrible  sick  feeling 
you  must  have  had  when  you  lost 
everything — lost  the  security  you'd 
always  had  and  thought  you  always 
would  have.  The  same  thing  happened 
to  me,  you  know.  But  you're  really 
luckier  than  I  was.  I  had  nothing 
but  memories  to  fall  back  on  and 
you  have  Barbara  and  Sandy." 

"And  I  can't  even  buy  them  a  decent 
meal,"  the  words  ripped  out  of  his 
throat  and  then  he  fell  into  brooding 
silence. 

After  a  little  while  Nora  began  to 
try  to  picture  for  him  Barbara's  side 
of  the  situation,  repeating  everything 
her  daughter  had  cried  out  to  her  such 
a  short  time  before.  She  tried  to  make 
him  see  that  it  wasn't  losing  his 
money  or  his  failure  to  find  a  good 
job  that  was  causing  Barbara's  un- 
happiness  so  much  as  the  way  he  was 
letting  these  things  affect  him.  She 
talked  calmly  and  sympathetically, 
trying  to  build  up  self-confidence  in 
place  of  the  defeat  which  was  slowly 
destroying  him,  trying  to  quiet  his 
fears  about  the  future,  trying  to  con- 
vince him  that  that  future,  no  matter 
how  poor  they  might  be,  would  have 
no  terrors  for  Barbara  if  only  she 
could  be  sure  that  he  still  loved  her. 

"If  you  will  just  take  any  job  you 
can  get,"  she  urged  him,  "no  matter 
how  small  it  is,  Barbara  will  know 
that  you  are  doing  everything  you 
can  for  her  and  the  baby  and  doing 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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it  because  you  love  her — and  then 
nothing  else  will  matter.  Just  any- 
thing, Alex!"  she  cried.  "Surely  you 
can  find  something!" 

"Oh,  sure  I  can!"  Alex's  self-loath- 
ing brought  tears  to  Nora's  eyes.  "I 
had  a  job  offered  to  me  today.  A  fine 
job,"  he  went  on  savagely.  "Driv- 
ing a  milk  wagon  at  eighteen  dollars 
a  week.  And  you  certainly  don't 
think  we  could  live  on  that!" 

Nora,  recalling  the  days  before  Joan 
was  born,  when  she  was  caring  for 
Barbara  and  Dick  on  no  more  than 
that,  said  positively  that  they  could, 
but  Alex  refused  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  possible.  "Barbara  would 
have  to  do  her  own  housework,"  he 
said  with  finality. 

OF  COURSE  she  would,"  Nora 
agreed.  "That's  just  what  I've 
been  trying  to  tell  you,  Alex.  Barbara 
would  do  anything — wash  dishes, 
scrub  floors,  anything — and  be  proud 
to  do  it  for  you  and  Sandy." 

For  a  moment  hope  flared  in  Alex's 
eyes,  then  it  died  out  leaving  defeat 
again.  "It  just  wouldn't  work,  Mother 
Nora,"  he  said  and  she  saw  then  that 
he  was  hopelessly  embittered,  re- 
signed to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  failure 


(Continued  from  page  46) 
that  Nora  had  worked,  and  then  she 
drew   her   mother   close   to   share   in 
their  embrace. 

The  next  few  days  were  the  happi- 
est and  busiest  Nora  ever  remembered. 
True  to  his  promise,  Alex  took  the 
milkman's  job  and  then  began  the 
search  for  a  small  furnished  apart- 
ment. Nora  drew  on  her  meagre  sav- 
ings to  tide  them  over  until  Alex 
received  his  first  salary,  and  Barbara 
and  Alex  -then  insisted  that  since  she 
had  a  financial  interest,  as  well  as  a 
personal  one,  in  the  success  of  their 
plan,  she  would  have  to  go  with  them 
to  find  a  home.  So  the  three  of  them 
set  out,  climbing  miles  of  stairs  and 
dimlit  halls  until  they  found  one 
which  would  do.  It  wasn't  much  of  an 
apartment,  compared  with  the  Park 
Avenue  duplex  they  had  lived  in  ever 
since  their  marriage,  but  its  two  rooms 
were  miraculously  clean  and  sunny 
and  the  furniture,  though  battered, 
was  comfortable. 

And  as  if  this  new-found  happiness 
of  Barbara's  and  Alex's  weren't 
enough  to  gladden  her  heart,  there 
was  Joan,  who,  now  that  she  had 
found  her  mother,  was  determined  to 
spend  every  possible  minute  with  her. 
Every  minute,  that  is,  she  could  spare 
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actress  Mary  Gayer  Field,  live  in  a  lovely  home  which  Norman 
designed  himself,  in  Monterey  Village,  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  was 
a  leading  spirit  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Radio  Artists,   when   his   help   endeared   him   to   all   his  fellow   actors. 


and  that  the  best  thing  for  Barbara 
would  be  to  leave  him  and  take  the 
baby  with  her.  But  even  in  the  face 
of  his  resignation  she  couldn't  believe 
that  this  was  the  end  of  things  for 
them. 

"Alex,  Alex,"  she  cried,  "don't  throw 
away  this  chance  without  even  trying 
it.  Take  the  job,  try  it  for  just  a 
month.  See  if  you  and  Barbara  can't 
manage  for  that  long.  But  don't  break 
Barbara's  heart  and  your  own,  too, 
by  giving  up  while  you  still  have  a 
chance." 

She  turned  away  then,  knowing  that 
she  could  say  no  more.  Whatever  de- 
cision Alex  made,  he  would  have  to 
make  alone,  out  of  his  own  weakness 
or  his  own  strength.  She  felt  the  same 
dreadful  suspense  she  had  always  felt 
when  one  of  the  children  was  sick 
and  she  waited  for  the  doctor's  ver- 
dict. And  when  at  last  Alex  said, 
"All  right,  Mother  Nora,  I'll  try  it  if 
Barbara  will,"  she  felt  herself  go 
limp  with  relief. 

Winn  Barbara  returned  a  little  later 
she  found  Nora  and  Alex  talking  to- 
gether as  serenely  as  though  this  visit 
of  Nora's  was  a  perfectly  natural, 
casual  one  She  stopped  in  the  door- 
way, as  ii  unable  to  believe  that  this 
room  which  had  held  so  much  un- 
happiness,  could  now  hold  such  peace. 
It  wasn't  until  Alex  pulled  her  into 
his  arms  in  the  old  adoring  way  that 
she  was  able  to  understand  the  miracle 
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from  Michael  Windgate.  For  there 
was  no  doubt  they  were  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  their  romance  was 
an  ever-growing  joy  to  Nora.  Every 
word  they  spoke,  every  glance  they 
exchanged,  showed  the  depth  of  their 
love  and  strengthened  Nora's  convic- 
tion that  they  were  right  for  each 
other.  Sometimes  she  wondered  guilt- 
ily what  Cyril  would  say  if  he  dis- 
covered she  was  encouraging  a  love 
affair  he  didn't  even  know  existed, 
but  against  that  guilt  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  she  who  had  per- 
suaded them  not  to  plunge  headlong 
into  marriage  but  to  wait  until  Joan 
was  of  age  and  Michael  was  earning 
a  little  more  money. 

As  the  weeks  went  on  she  watched 
Barbara  and  Alex,  too,  find  themselves 
again.  It  was  not  easy  for  them. 
Sometimes,  she  could  tell,  the  struggle 
to  make  both  ends  meet  was  heart- 
breaking; but  some  seed  of  determina- 
tion had  taken  root  in  Alex  the  night 
Nora  had  sought  him  out,  and  now 
he  refused  to  be  discouraged. 

It  was  in  these  happy  weeks  that 
Nora  became,  in  a  sense,  reunited 
with  her  son.  Not  that  she  ever  saw 
him.  But  between  Joan  and  Dick 
there  was  an  unusual  affection,  an  un- 
derstanding greater  than  that  between 
most  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thus 
Joan  was  able  to  bring  her  news  of 
the  boy  so  vivid  she  could  almost 
imagine  he  stood  before  her. 


It  was  Joan  who  told  her  of  Dick's 
twenty-first  birthday,  and  of  the  party 
his  stepmother  had  given  for  him  in 
celebration;  Joan  who  revealed  excit- 
edly that  Cyril's  birthday  present  to 
his  son  had  been  $25,000  in  cash. 
Nora's  eyes  misted  when  she  heard 
this  last:  making  Dick  independent 
when  he  came  of  age  had  been  one 
of  the  things  she  and  Cyril  had 
dreamed  of  in  the  old  days.  She  was 
made  absurdly  happy  by  learning  that 
Cyril  had  not  forgotten. 

Dick  had  left  the  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  Joan  told  her  one  day,  and 
had  moved  into  an  apartment  with 
another  young  man,  a  Stuart  Fields. 
No,  it  was  nothing  unexpected,  she 
said,  although  she  seemed  oddly 
troubled.  Cyril  had  thought  it  would 
be  good  for  Dick  to  have  a  place  of 
his  own,  learn  to  live  away  from  the 
family. 

"But — "  Joan's  voice  trailed  off,  and 
one  finger  traced  the  pattern  of  the 
brocade  on  the  couch  where  she  sat. 
"I  don't  know,  Mother.  I  thought  it 
was  funny  when  Juliet  gave  him  that 
birthday  party — she's  never  taken  any 
interest  in  Dick  before.  And  now — 
well,  this  Stuart  Fields  is  a  friend  of 
hers,  not  of  Dick's  or  mine.  I  don't 
like  him." 

A  germ  of  uneasiness  stirred  in 
Nora,  but  she  ignored  it  and  laughed. 
"Dick  must,  or  he  wouldn't  be  sharing 
an  apartment  with  him,"  she  said. 
"Besides,  what  difference  does  it 
make  if  he's  a  friend  of  Juliet's?" 

"Oh — I  don't  know,"  Joan  admitted. 
"It  just  seems  funny,  that's  all.  Stu's 
so — so  Broadway,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  Not  the  sort  of  person  Dick 
would  pick  out  for  himself." 

Nora  said  indulgently,  "Young  men, 
when  they're  just  getting  started  in 
the  world,  pick  out  all  kinds  of  friends, 
Joan.  They  like  to  think  they're  so- 
phisticated— in  the  swim.  So  I 
wouldn't  worry  about  Dick." 

DUT  even  Nora  was  amazed,  a  few 
lJ  weeks  later,  when  Joan  reported 
that  Stuart  Fields  was  persuading 
Dick  to  invest  five  thousand  dollars  in 
a  prizefighter. 

"His  name's  Patsy  Norris  and  he's 
never  fought  here  in  the  East," 
Joan  said  rapidly,  trying  to  tell  all  her 
story  at  once.  "But  Stu  says  he  saw 
him  working — that's  what  he  calls  it, 
'working' — in  San  Francisco  and  he 
says  Patsy's  going  to  be  a  champion. 
And  for  five  thousand  dollars  Dick 
can  buy  up  his  contract  and  make 
lots  of  money.  But  I  think  Dick's 
crazy  to  listen  to  him,  because  Juliet 
is  mixed  up  in  it,  too!" 

"Joan!  Darling,  wait  a  minute," 
Nora  said.  "Let  me  get  all  this 
straight.  What  do  you  mean,  Juliet's 
mixed  up  in  it?" 

"Juliet  and  Stu  and  that  friend  of 
Stu's — Tiger  Kelly,  he's  another  prize- 
fighter— they've  all  been  telling  Dick 
what  a  sure  thing  it  is,  and  how  much 
they'd  like  to  buy  the  contract  if  they 
only  had  the  money.  And  I  think 
they've  got  Dick  just  about  con- 
vinced!" 

"Well,"  Nora  said  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  unconvincing  even  to  her- 
self, "it's  Dick's  money,  Joan,  and 
Dick's  affair." 

She  did  not  want  to  interfere  in 
Dick's  life.  Already  she  had  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  break  two- 
thirds  of  the  promise  she  had  made 
to  herself:  she  was  seeing  Joan  and 
Barbara.  That  was  good.  It  brought 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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CLING  TO  THAT 


By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


SUMMER  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  girls  are  coming  back  from 
their  vacations  delightfully- 
tanned.  They  ought  to  be  looking 
wonderful,  after  all  the  fun  and  sun. 
But  sometimes  the  effect  is  not  so 
good.  Wrong  shades  of  powder,  care- 
lessly chosen  and  unskilfully  applied, 
can  make  the  prettiest  tan  unbecom- 
ing. It  takes  real  artistry  to  keep 
one's  powder  looking  just  right 
through  the  weeks  of  early  autumn 
while  the  complexion  is  changing 
from  various  shades  of  tan  back  to 
normal. 

Louise  King  has  just  the  kind  of 
artistry  it  takes  to  look  always  as 
beautiful  as  she  really  is.  Louise  is 
the  star  on  Your  Hit  Parade  heard 
on  CBS  Saturday  nights.  She  began 
her  career  when  she  was  thirteen, 
singing  the  leading  role  in  a  high 
school  operetta.  Then  and  there  she 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  was  go- 
ing right  to  the  top  in  music.  That 
meant  years  of  hard  work  when  most 
youngsters  are  looking  only  for  good 
times  after  school.  After  a  sound 
musical  education  in  her  home  city, 
Chicago,  she  was  the  vocalist  with 
Jules  Alberti's  orchestra. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  after 
many  successes  in  the  musical  world, 
Louise  King  went  to  Toronto,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  loved  radio 
singers  of  Canada.  Now  we  have  her 
back  again,  and  very  proud  of  her 
we  all  are. 

I  wish  you  could  all  see  her,  a 
tall  slim  girl  whose  every  movement 
is  grace.     Her  golden  blonde  hair  is 
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arranged  simply  to  bring  out  her 
finely  chiseled  features.  Her  make 
up  is  so  perfect  that  one  never  thinks 
of  it.  Which  means  that  Louise  gave 
some  intelligent  thought  to  selecting 
just  the  right  shade  of  powder. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  in  se- 
lecting your  powder  says  Miss  King 
is  the  actual  coloring  of  your  skin 
after  you  have  carefully  cleansed  it 
with  a  good  cleansing  cream  fol- 
lowed by  soap  and  water  to  remove 
all  traces  of  old  cosmetics.  Your 
powder  should  always  be  just  a  shade 
darker  than  your  skin. 

That  means  that  from  now  on,  as 
your  tan  wears  off,  you  will  be  con- 
stantly   changing    your    powder. 

Next  consider  your  general  type — 
your  hair  and  eyes,  whether  your 
skin  is  mature  or  youthful,  whether 
there  are  any  blemishes  to  conceal. 
Obviously  a  golden  blonde  or  a  red- 
head will  wear  warmer  tints  of  pow- 
der than,  say,  an  ash  blonde  or  a 
brownette.  And  the  mature  or  blem- 
ished skin  will  find  the  darker  pow- 
ders not  so  revealing  as  the  delicately 
tinted  ones. 

AND  now  to  the  question  of  how  to 
**  apply  your  powder.  But  wait  a 
minute— let  me  see  your  powder  puff! 
Is  it  as  dainty  as  that  exquisite  pow- 
der deserves?  You  will  never  get 
that  petal-soft  look  good  powder  gives 


Louise  King,  star  of  Your  Hit  Parade, 
changes  her  powder  with  the  seasons. 

the  face  if  you  are  going  to  dab  it  on 
with  an  old  puff  that  you  have  used 
for  some  other  powder.  Puffs  get  dis- 
colored with  traces  of  cosmetics.  They 
should  be  changed  frequently,  or 
washed. 

If  you  cannot  remember  to  keep  on 
hand  a  fresh  puff  devoted  to  each 
shade  of  powder,  there  are  always  the 
little  cotton  pads  which  have  so  many 
uses  in  beauty  care. 

Take  a  fresh  puff  or  pad,  and  apply 
your  powder  to  lower  cheeks  and  chin 
first.  Of  all  things,  do  not  begin  with 
that  too-much-powdered  nose!  The 
nose  comes  last.  Work  upwards.  And 
finally,  remember  that  you  have  a 
neck.  Powder  from  dress  line  to  hair 
line,  if  you  want  a  natural  effect. 

Next,  the  powder  brush.  That  is 
important.  I  promise  you  it  is  not  a 
mere  gadget.  A  good  powder  brush 
lasts  for  years,  with  frequent  wash- 
ings. It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world.  Having  patted  on  your 
powder  generously,  you  brush  up  and 
out,  clearing  the  lines  of  brow,  mouth 
and  nose  of  any  excess.  Now  the  dry 
rouge,  blending  skilfully  with  the 
powder.  Powder  again,  and  again  use 
the  powder  brush. 

There  you  are,  with  a  lovely  flower- 
petal  complexion.  The  right  color  lip- 
stick, mascara  for  the  lashes,  and 
mascara  or  pencil  for  the  brows,  and 
out  you  go,  ready  to  be  admired. 
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Off  tO  ask  a  personal  question.  These  girls  are 
all  professional  investigators.  Between  May  23rd 
and  June  9th  of  this  year,  they  conducted  a  soft- 
ness test  in  Erie,  Pa.  Over  a  thousand  women 
made  the  test.  They  were  asked  to  feel  two  nap- 
kins— and  say  which  was  softer.  One  was  a  lead- 
ing brand  of  "layer-type"  napkin.  The  other  was 
Modess,  a  "fluff-type"  napkin.  All  these  women 
were  users  of  the  "layer-type"  napkin.  Yet  870 
out  of  1036  said,  "Modess  is  softer"! 


These  Girls  Ask  Questions  for  a  Living! 

In  Erie,  Pa.,  they  found  that  870  out  of 
1036  users  of  another  napkin  said,  "Modess  is  softer!" 


They  didn't  know  which  was  which.  Women  mak- 
ing the  test  had  no  way  of  knowing  which 
napkin  they  were  voting  for.  All  identifying 
marks  were  completely  concealed.  The  inves- 
tigator simply  asked  each  woman  to  feel  both 
napkins  and  say  which  was  softer.  And  Modess 
won— 870  to  166! 


Investigator  Arlene  Larson  relaxes  while  checking 
her  reports.  They  so  overwhelmingly  favored 
Modess  that  each  investigator  was  asked  to 
sign  an  affidavit  swearing  her  report  was  accu- 
rate and  that  she  had  conducted  each  test  in 
an  impartial  manner.  The  investigators  them- 
selves didn't  know  who  sponsored  the  test. 


Astonishing  figures.  When  the  results  were  added 
up,  870  out  of  the  1036  "layer-type"  users 
had  said,  after  feeling  both  napkins,  that  the 
"fluff-type"  napkin  (Modess)  was  softer!  Isn't 
it  amazing  that  women  could  go  on  using  one 
type  of  napkin  without  realizing  that  another 
and  newer  type  might  be  softer? 


Does  softer  to  the  touch  mean  softer  in  use?  That  is  some- 
thing you  can  answer  only  by  actually  trying  Modess. 
Buy  a  box  of  Modess  today.  Learn  for  yourself  if  it  gives 
you  the  same  comfort  that  has  won  millions  of  loyal  users. 
You  can  buy  Modess  in  the  regular  size,  or  Junior  Modess 
— a  slightly  narrower  napkin — at  your  favorite  store. 
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her  great  happiness  to  make  them, 
once  more,  part  of  herself.  But  Dick 
was  different.  He  was  a  boy — a  man, 
really — and  he  would  soon  be  taking 
his  place  beside  Cyril  in  the  Worth- 
ington  firm.  It  was  desperately  im- 
portant that  no  influence  should  come 
between  him  and  his  father. 

Her  thoughts  turned  suddenly  aside. 
Why  was  she  trying  to  fool  herself? 
There  was  another  reason  why  she 
did  not  want  to  interfere  in  this  mat- 
ter— a  very  personal  reason.  It  was 
simply  that  interference  would  be  one 
more  step  along  the  path  she  had  set 
out  upon  the  night  she  first  visited 
Barbara  and  Alex  in  their  tenement 
apartment — that  path  which  led  di- 
rectly and  inexorably  to  another 
meeting  with  Cyril  Worthington.  And 
her  soul  turned  sick  at  the  thought 
of  such  a  meeting. 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
tall  double  doors  on  each  side,  the 
whole  scene  of  heavy,  ostentatious 
wealth — it  was  all  exactly  what  she 
would  have  expected.  Then  she  was 
facing  Cyril  in  the  library  and  mem- 
ory flooded  her.  Not  memory  alone, 
either,  but  some  other  emotion  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  memory,  and 
emotion  which  had  not  existed  in  Nora 
Kelly  Worthington  but  was  born  now 
in  Nora  Knight. 

For  this  man  who  had  been  her 
husband  for  twenty-five  years,  had 
become  a  stranger  to  her.  The  face 
which  once  had  been  more  familiar 
to  her  than  her  own,  which  once  was 
dearer  to  her  than  any  face  in  the 
world — she  felt  now  as  if  she  had 
never  seen  it  before.  And  seeing  Cyril 
as  a  stranger,  Nora  knew  that  for 
the  first  time  she  was  seeing  him  as  he 
really  was.    What  in  his  young  fea- 


S^/^MZ- 


EDA  HEINEMANN— who  plays  Doctor  Molly  on  CBS'  Joyce  Jordan, 
Girl  Interne  serial.  Eda  was  christened  Ida  when  she  was  born  in 
Yokohama,  Japan,  but  when  she  grew  up  she  disliked  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  long  I  and  changed  the  first  letter  to  E.  Her  family 
moved  to  New  York  when  Eda  was  still  a  baby,  and  she  studied  in 
New  York  schools  and  went  to  Smith  College.  Her  college  degree 
has  frequently  come  in  handy  when  stage  jobs  weren't  available, 
making  it  possible  for  her  to  teach  at  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Western 
Reserve  and  Lake  Erie  College.  She's  also  coached  Katharine 
Cornell  in  Latin.  Right  now,  besides  acting  on  the  air,  Eda  is  a  fea- 
tured player  in  the  Broadway  stage  success,  "Watch  on  the  Rhine." 


But  there  was  something  so  strange 
about  this  business  of  the  prizefighter, 
Patsy  Norris!  Try  as  she  would,  she 
could  not  see  it  as  merely  a  financial 
transaction  which  might  or  might  not 
be  ill-advised.  An  instinct  too  deep  for 
logic  told  her  it  was  more  important 
than  that. 

At  last,  hardly  knowing  why  she  did 
so,  she  asked  Gregory  Pearson,  her 
employer,  to  make  inquiries  through 
his  Pacific  Coast  office  about  Patsy 
Norris.  And  when,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  the  telegraphed  answer  arrived, 
saying  that  there  was  no  record  what- 
ever of  a  fighter  of  that  name,  she 
could  hardly  be  surprised.  It  was  as  if 
she  had  known  all  along  there  was 
fraud   here — deliberate,   cheap   fraud. 

IN  HER  own  room,  she  stood  at  the 
window,  staring  unseeingly  at  the 
scarlet-leaved  trees  below.  She  knew 
what  she  must  do  now,  well  enough. 
It  was  quite  plain.  Stuart  Fields  was 
Juliet  Worthington's  friend;  Juliet 
had  helped  him  in  urging  Dick  to  in- 
vest money  in  a  non-existent  fighter. 
Then  she,  too,  must  be  implicated  in 
the  fraud — though  for  what  reason, 
Nora  could  not  imagine.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  that  Cyril  Worthington's  wife 
needed  money  so  badly  she  would 
steal  it  from  an  inexperienced  boy. 

Moving  wearily,  she  put  on  coat 
and  hat,  picked  up  her  bag  and  went 
downstairs  and  out  into  the  street. 
To  the  driver  of  the  cab  that  answered 
her  hail  she  gave  the  address  of  Cyril 
Worthington's  house. 

When  she  entered  the  house  where 
she  had  never  been  before  she  felt 
as  though  she  were  seeing  for  the 
first  time  in  reality  something  she 
had  seen  again  and  again  in  dreams — 
the  long  panelled  hall  with  its  mas- 
sive staircase  curving  at  the  end,  the 
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tures  she  had  recognized  as  confidence 
and  determination,  age  had  turned 
into  arrogance  and  greed.  Strangely, 
she  did  not  hate  him,  although  he  had 
hurt  her  so.  Desolately,  she  could  only 
pity  him  for  his  short-comings. 

£~YRIL — "  she  began,  and  stopped, 
^-  for  a  slim  figure  in  a  white  hostess 
gown  had  risen  from  a  deep  chair  near 
Cyril's  desk.  It  was  Juliet,  her  sleek 
curving  body  taut  with  the  same  hos- 
tility that  flashed  from  her  amber 
eyes. 

"Well,  Nora,  how  are  you?"  the 
younger  woman  said  insolently.  "Since 
Cyril  seems  to  be  too  overcome  to  say 
hello  to  you  himself." 

"I'm  well,"  Nora  said  levelly.  "I 
came  to  talk  to  Cyril  about  Dick." 
There,  she  thought,  is  Juliet's  cue. 
She  may  stay  or  not,  as  she  likes. 

But  while  she  waited,  Juliet  made 
no  move  to  go.  Only  a  spark  flared 
and  died  in  her  eyes.  It  might  have 
been  fear;  it  might  have  been  no  more 
than  wariness. 

"Dick?"  Cyril  said  in  a  husky,  sur- 
prised voice.  "What  about  him?  Have 
you  been  seeing  him?" 

"No — though  perhaps  I  should  have. 
He's  being  swindled  by  Stuart  Fields." 

"Swindled.  .  .  ?"  he  repeated  daz- 
edly, and  then  turned  to  Juliet.  "Why, 
Fields  is  a  friend  of  yours,  isn't  he?" 

It  seemed  to  Nora  that  he  was  ask- 
ing the  question  only  in  defense  of 
Fields,  as  if  to  say  that  if  he  were  a 
friend  of  Juliet's  he  could  not  be 
guilty  of  swindling.  But  Juliet  read 
his  tone  differently,  and  she  answered 
as  if  it  had  been  an  accusation. 

"Well,  what  if  he  is?  I  don't  know 
everything  he's  doing,"  she  said  truc- 
ulently.   "Besides,  I  don't  believe  it." 

"He  wants  Dick  to  invest  five  thou- 
sand   dollars    in    a    prizefighter    that 


doesn't  even  exist,"  Nora  said  quietly. 
"I  investigated,  and  got  this  telegram 
an  hour  ago."  She  held  the  slip  of 
paper  out  to  Cyril,  watched  the  dark 
blood  of  anger  mount  into  his  lean 
cheeks  as  he  read  it. 

"The  young  idiot!"  he  muttered. 
"Juliet,  you've  been  seeing  a  good 
deal  of  Dick.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  this?" 

"Oh — I  don't  know,"  she  said  im- 
patiently. "Maybe — something  or 
other  was  said  about  a  fighter  out  on 
the  Pacific  Coast — " 

Cyril's  hand  went  out  to  the  tele- 
phone. "I'm  going  to  talk  to  Fields 
about  this  right  now,"  he  said  grimly. 

"No!" 

The  single  word  was  almost  a 
scream — forced  out  of  Juliet  by  terror. 
At  once  she  recovered  herself,  but 
Cyril's  eyes  had  narrowed. 

"Why  not?"  he  asked. 

"Let  me  talk  to  him — I'll  fix  it  all 
up.  There's  no  reason  you  should  be 
bothered  with  all  this  nonsense.  It's 
probably  just  a  misunderstanding — " 

Her  voice  trailed  off.  Into  the  si- 
lence Cyril's  words  dropped  like 
stones. 

"Why  don't  you  want  me  to  talk 
to  Fields?  What  are  you  afraid  of?" 

Juliet  expelled  her  breath  in  a  hiss- 
ing sound.  "I'll  tell  you  myself,"  she 
said.  "It'll  be  a  relief  to  tell  you! 
I'm  sick  of  pretending — pretending  to 
love  you,  pretending  to  be  the  dutiful 
wife,  when  all  the  time  I've  hated  the 
sight  of  you!" 

SHE  LEANED  forward,  hands  clutch- 
ing the  edge  of  the  desk,  eyes 
staring,  spitting  hatred  into  his  face 
like  some  enraged  jungle  animal. 
Cyril  shrank  back  as  if  her  fury  were 
something  physical. 

"For  months  I've  been  in  love  with 
Tiger  Kelly — meeting  him  when  you 
thought  I  was  out  shopping.  Stu  found 
out  about  it  and  threatened  to  tell 
you  if  I  didn't  give  him  money.  For 
a  while  I  did,  but  then  you  gave  Dick 
that  twenty-five  thousand  and  I 
couldn't  see  why  I  should  go  on  shell- 
ing out  to  Stu  when  he  could  get  it 
from  Dick.  So  we  cooked  up  the 
prizefighter  scheme  together.  Yes,  to- 
gether! And  we'd  have  got  away  with 
it,  too,  if  your  precious  Nora  hadn't 
interfered !" 

"Juliet  .  .  .  Juliet  .  .  ."  Cyril's  voice 
was  high,  fretful,  like  that  of  an  old 
man,  and  Nora  realized  that  in  un- 
conscious sympathy  she  had  drawn 
close  to  him,  laid  her  hand  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"Juliet!"  the  girl  mimicked  veno- 
mously. "Thank  God  it's  over  now. 
I'm  through  with  you.  Tiger's  mak- 
ing plenty  of  money  and  he's  been 
trying  to  talk  me  into  going  to  Reno. 
And  I'm  going.  I  haven't  anything 
to  lose  now." 

Cyril  put  out  one  hand  in  a  word- 
less effort  to  stop  her.  But  she  ig- 
nored the  gesture.  Her  clicking  heels 
carried  her  swiftly  out  of  the  room. 

When  the  sound  of  her  footsteps 
had  died  away  Cyril  slowly  raised  his 
head.  His  arrogance  was  gone  now 
and  his  face  seemed  drawn,  his  body 
shrunken  as  from  long  illness.  He 
seemed  completely  unaware  of  Nora 
and  at  last  she  turned  away,  unable 
any  longer  to  bear  the  sight  of  his 
pain-glazed  eyes,  the  tortured,  noise- 
less way  his  lips  kept  repeating 
Juliet's  name. 

Her  sudden  movement,  slight 
though  it  was,  roused  him  and  he  said, 
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as  though  compelling  himself  to  re- 
member something  out  of  a  long  dead 
past,  "You  needn't  worry  about  Dick, 
Nora — needn't  worry  about  him  any 
more.     I'll  take  care  of  everything." 

"Thank  you,  Cyril."  She  started  to 
leave  then,  but  he  stopped  her. 

"You've  been  seeing  the  children, 
haven't  you?" 

"Barbara  and  Joan,"  she  answered 
gently.  "They  seemed  to  need  me — 
Barbara  especially." 

"I  should  have  realized  that,  when 
Barbara  refused  to  come  home,  and 
when  Joan  told  me  how  Alex  had 
pulled  himself  together.  I've  been 
thinking  of  giving  him  a  job  in  the 
office.  He  and  Dick  could  start  in 
together."  _ 

His  voice  held  a  wistful  note  as 
though  he  were  conscious  not  only 
of  his  previous  neglect  of  his  family 
but  also  of  the  fact  that  with  Juliet 
gone  he  would  need  their  companion- 
ship, and  he  looked  at  Nora,  pleading 
silently  for  her  sympathy.  But  before 
she  could  answer,  there  came  the  un- 
mistakable click  of  Juliet's  heels  on 
the  staircase,  and  instantly  he  was 
again  oblivious  of  Nora's  presence.  He 
leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  his  eyes 
no  longer  dull  but  alight  with  hope. 
The  footsteps  continued  determinedly 
across  the  hall.  Then  came  the  soft 
faint  thud  that  meant  the  closing  of 
the  outer  door  and  a  moment  later  the 
roar  of  a  taxi  getting  under  way. 
And  then,  for  the  second  time  that 
evening,  Nora  saw  Cyril  crumple 
under  defeat. 

SHE  saw  too,  as  she  had  seen  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  his  unspoken 
appeal  for  sympathy,  for  encourage- 
ment to  bear  the  loneliness  that  lay 
ahead  of  him.  She  felt  a  sharp  stab 
of  compassion  .  .  .  but  the  past  was 
past.  Cyril  must  fight  his  loneliness 
without  her  help. 

She  was  walking  slowly,  thought- 
fully down  the  outer  steps  of  the 
house  when  a  taxi  drew  up  and  a  tall 
young  man  jumped  out.  She  caught 
her  breath  sharply — knowing  that  it 
must  be  Dick,  unable  to  believe  that 
it  was  really  he,  so  long-legged,  so 
vital  and  decisive  in  his  movements, 
with  all  the  adolescent  coltishness  she 
remembered  gone.  She  stepped  back 
swiftly,  but  the  brightly  lighted  ave- 
nue offered  no  concealing  shadows,  so 
she  stood  where  she  was,  waiting  for 
the  sharp,  sweet  pain  of  the  moment, 
when  Dick  would  turn  and  face  her.' 

"Mother!"  His  shout  must  have 
roused  the  neighborhood,  but  it  was 
glorious  music  to  Nora.  Half  laugh- 
ing, half  crying,  she  held  out  her  arms. 

When  at  last  he  released  her  it  was 
only  to  pull  her  down  onto  the  steps 
beside  him  where,  completely  uncon- 
scious of  the  stares  of  passersby,  they 
sat  engrossed  in  talk — the  kind  of  talk 
Nora  had  known  so  many  times  in  her 
thoughts,  but  not,  for  so  long  a  time 
now,  in  reality.  And  when,  long  after 
midnight,  she  rose  to  go,  she  had  told 
him  about  the  scheme  Stuart  Fields 
and  Juliet  had  prepared  to  swindle 
him;  and  quieted  his  first  anger  and 
chagrin  and  let  him  see  that  to  her  the 
episode  was  nothing  for  him  to  be 
ashamed  of. 

"You  were  trying  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  best  business  men 
often  get  fooled,"  she  told  him.  "Just 
forget  it,  Dick,  forget  all  about  it, 
and  move  back  here  with  your  father." 

He  nodded,  and  then  brightened  at 
a  sudden  idea.  "No — I've  a  better 
idea,  now  that  I've  found  you  again. 
Why  don't  we  get  a  place  where  we 
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As  one  woman  aptly  puts  it, 

"the  soap  that's  cheapest  at  the 
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can  live  together?  Joan  could  come 
too,  if  she  wants  to.  She  doesn't,"  he 
added  thoughtfully,  "like  things 
around  here  any  better  than  I  do." 

An  apartment,  with  Joan  and  Dick, 
free  to  be  with  her  all  the  time!  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  bring  her 
greater  happiness  than  that.  But  the 
memory  of  Cyril,  broken,  lonely,  rose 
up  in  her  mind.     She  shook  her  head. 

"No,  Dick.  You  and  Joan  must 
stay  with  your  father.  He  needs  you, 
now  that  Juliet  is  gone."  She  started 
away,  but  Dick  pulled  her  back. 
"Please,  Dick,"  she  urged.  "I'll  see 
you  tomorrow — but  please  go  to  your 
father  now."  And  not  daring  to  look 
again  at  him  for  fear  she  would  give 
in  and  let  him  come  with  her,  she 
raced  across  the  sidewalk  and  hur- 
riedly got  into  a  taxi  parked  at  the 


WINTER  closed  in,  bringing  with  it 
snow  and  bitter  cold,  but  in  Nora's 
heart  there  was  no  more  bitterness, 
only  joy  and  contentment.  For  now 
Dick,  as  well  as  Joan,  was  visiting 
her  almost  every  day.  For  the  first 
time,  she  was  free  to  accompany  them 
on  excursions  about  the  city;  she  had 
always  refused  to  go  out  with  Joan 
or  Barbara,  afraid  that  they  might  run 
into  Cyril  or  Juliet.  Now,  though, 
there  were  shopping  trips,  matinees, 
concerts,  art  galleries — even  tea  in  a 
little  Chinese  restaurant  which  had 
been  Joan's  and  Dick's  favorite  treat 
when  they  were  children — a  hundred 
delightful  moments  which  were  de- 
lightful only  because  they  were  shared 
with  the  children. 

Sometimes  Penelope  went  with 
them,  and  in  the  evening  Michael  was 
usually  one  of  the  party.  Occasionally 
Barbara  and  Alex  asked  all  of  them 
to  their  apartment  and  these  were  the 
hours  which  were  dearest  of  all  to 
Nora.  There  in  front  of  the  tiny  fire- 
place with  all  the  children  gathered 
around  her  and  her  tiny  grandson 
asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  Nora 
could  feel  that  sense  of  completeness, 
of  fulfillment  which  she  had  dreamed 
of. 

Surprisingly,  too,  Cyril  was  a  fre- 
quent addition  to  these  little  family 
meetings.  Soon  after  Juliet's  depar- 
ture, he  had,  as  he  had  suggested  to 
Nora,  taken  Alex  into  his  office,  and 
following  this  he  began  to  visit  their 
apartment,  and  at  first  Nora  saw  him 
only  when  their  visits  to  Barbara  hap- 
pened to  overlap.  Not  long  after  that 
he  began  to  join  Joan  or  Dick  on  their 
calls  to  see  their  mother,  and  before 
long  the  children,  if  not  Nora  herself, 
began  including  him  in  their  plans 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

After  her  first  embarrassment  at 
seeing  him  had  worn  off,  Nora  never 
begrudged  his  presence.     She   might 
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have  argued,  and  quite  justly,  that 
since  she  had  left  the  children  to  his 
care  at  an  earlier  day,  he  should  leave 
her  free  now  to  enjoy  their  association 
alone,  but  her  heart  was  too  filled 
with  happiness  to  want  to  deny  hap- 
piness to  him.  After  all,  he  was  lone- 
ly; lonelier  than  he  had  ever  been  in 
his  life,  lonelier,  she  knew  with  sure 
instinct,  than  she  had  been  when  she 
was  separated  from  the  children.  She 
had  had  pleasant  memories  for  con- 
solation; Cyril's  memories  must  be 
only  bitter  ones. 

Not  that  Cyril  ever  mentioned  his 
loneliness.  On  the  contrary,  ever 
since  he  had  received  a  brief  note 
from  Juliet's  lawyer  telling  him  that 
she  had  established  residence  in  Reno, 
he  had  been  building  up  the  belief 
that  he  was  glad  she  was  gone.  Nora 
saw  this  and  saw  in  his  words  an  effort 
to  hide  the  desolation  which  was 
swamping  him  and  which  he  would 
not  admit  even  to  himself,  but  she 
never  let  him  suspect  that  she  knew 
the  truth. 

She  gradually  found  herself  slipping 
into  a  strange  routine,  made  up  of 
many  contradictory  factors.  She  was 
still,  of  course,  Penelope's  governess 
and  overseer  of  the  Pearson  house- 
hold, but  in  addition  she  was  part  time 
mother  to  her  own  children  and  she 
found  to  her  dismay  that  she  was  be- 
ginning to  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  in  her  former  husband's 
life. 

She  didn't  know  how  important  a 
part,  until  a  night  about  a  week  be- 
fore Juliet's  divorce  was  to  be  granted. 
Cyril  asked  her  to  have  dinner  with 
him  and  although  Nora  avoided,  as 
much  as  she  could,  seeing  him  unless 
one  of  the  children  was  present,  she 
couldn't  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
think  of  a  plausible  excuse  for  de- 
clining. 

ALL  DURING  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  she  was  aware,  by  count- 
less small  thoughtful  attentions  he  paid 
her,  that  there  was  something  of  im- 
portance on  his  mind.  They  went  to 
a  small  restaurant  in  the  East  Fifties. 
It  wasn't  smart  or  showy  but  the  food 
was  superb  and  they  had  dined  there 
frequently  in  the  past — not  so  fre- 
quently that  returning  brought  up  un- 
happy memories  but  frequently 
enough  for  her  to  be  sure  that  he 
recalled  her  liking  for  the  place  and 
was  trying  to  please  her  by  taking  her 
there  now. 

He  had  ordered  dinner  in  advance, 
remembering  the  dishes  she  preferred. 
During  dinner  his  conversation  was 
such  a  blend  of  entertaining  imper- 
sonalities and  tender  reminiscence 
that  Nora  was  both  touched  by  his 
efforts  to  make  her  happy  and  con- 
sumed by  curiosity  as  to  what  they 
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were  leading  up  to. 

But  it  wasn't  until  they  had  finished 
eating  that  there  was  an  answer  to  her 
questions,  for  it  wasn't  until  then, 
while  they  sat  with  coffee  before  them, 
that  he  astounded  her  by  asking  her 
to  marry  him  after  Juliet  secured  her 
divorce. 

"I've  been  thinking  things  over, 
Nora,"  he  said,  "and  I  know  that  I 
made  a  mistake  in  marrying  Juliet,  in 
ever  asking  you  for  a  divorce.  And  I 
want  you  to  marry  me  when  I  am 
free  again." 

Shocked  indignation  overwhelmed 
her.  She  wouldn't  marry  him  again — ■ 
she  couldn't — it  was  outrageous  for 
him  to  assume  that  she  might  even 
think  of  it.  And  then,  to  her  surprise, 
she  found  that  she  was  thinking  of  it 
— and  very  seriously.  Thinking  what 
it  would  mean  to  have  her  own  home, 
and  her  children  in  that  home.  Think- 
ing of  the  children  and  wondering 
whether  remarriage  might  be  best  for 
them,  whether  she  ought  to  consider 
it  for  their  sake.  Muddled,  disordered, 
hurried  thinking — but  when  at  last  she 
spoke,  instead  of  refusing  him  as  at 
first  she  had  intended  to  do,  she  said 
slowly,  "I  don't  know,  Cyril.  It's  too 
big  a  question  to  decide  at  once.  I'll 
have  to  wait  until  tomorrow  to  give 
you  an  answer." 

SHE  COULD  see  that  Cyril  was  sur- 
prised and  annoyed,  but  he  an- 
swered with  what  for  him  was  great 
patience,  "Very  well,  Nora.  Think  it 
over,  of  course,  if  you  feel  that  you 
need  to." 

Thinking  it  over,  Nora  reflected 
hours  later  as  she  lay  in  bed  and  stared 
into  the  darkness  above  her,  was  a 
longer,  more  difficult  process  than 
she  had  expected  it  to  be.  She  had 
believed  that  her  decision  to  give  Cyril 
a  divorce  and  the  later  decision  to 
leave  the  children  to  his  care  involved 
more  problems  than  she  could  ever 
solve;  now  she  was  beginning  to  real- 
ize that  the  prospect  of  remarrying 
him  involved  just  as  many  and  just 
as  complicated  factors. 

First  there  was  the  question  whether 
a  marriage  that  once  has  been  broken 
can  ever  be  put  together  again  satis- 
factorily. It  wouldn't  be  the  same  as 
it  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  course 
— she  and  Cyril  had  traveled  too  far 
on  their  separate  paths  for  her  to  have 
any  illusions  about  that.  Then  they 
had  had  youth  and  love  and  under- 
standing. Now  they  were  older.  But 
surely,  she  reasoned,  age  must  have 
brought  them  wisdom  and  tolerance; 
perhaps  these  would  be  as  good  a 
basis  for  marriage,  now  that  they 
were  in  their  fifties,  as  youthful  love 
had  been  for  that  earlier  marriage. 

But  if  their  youthful  love  hadn't 
held  their  first  marriage  together,  was 
there  any  chance  that  even  tolerance 
and  wisdom  could  hold  a  second  one 
fast?  She  remembered  what  Cyril 
had  said;  that  he  knew  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  asking  for  divorce.  That 
admission  certainly  must  mean  that  he 
was  sorry  for  the  mistake  and  would 
make  every  effort  in  his  power  to 
make  a  second  marriage  a  success. 

There  crept  into  her  mind  the  pos- 
sibility that  perhaps  Cyril  had  asked 
her  to  marry  him  out  of  a  selfish  desire 
to  escape  the  loneliness  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  Well,  she  couldn't  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  criticize  him  too  harsh- 
ly for  that.  No  one  knew  better  than 
she  the  devastating  misery  of  loneli- 
ness; the  even  more  devastating 
misery  of  knowing  that  that  lone- 
liness will  never  end.     Yes,  if  Cyril 
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was  reaching  out  for  companionship 
that  would  comfort  his  middle  age, 
Nora  could  sympathize  for  she,  too, 
would  be  glad  of  companionship — 
glad  to  offer  it  as  well  as  receive  it. 

There  were  practical  questions  to 
be  considered  too;  financial  security 
instead  of  working  for  her  own  living. 
And  there  was  the  luxury  of  having 
her  own  home.  The  Pearson  house- 
hold had  been  a  heaven-sent  refuge 
to  Nora  and  in  it  she  had  found  peace 
and  a  measure  of  happiness,  but  no 
woman  can  ever  be  completely  con- 
tent in  somebody  else's  house  with 
somebody  else's  child — even  as  sweet 
a  child  as  Penelope — after  she  has 
once  known  the  joy  of  her  own  home 
and  her  own  children. 

The  children.  In  the  final  analysis 
they  were  the  ones — the  only  ones — 
who  counted.  It  was  their  welfare 
and  happiness  she  had  to  consider 
now,  just  as  she  had  in  the  past.  The 
arguments  which  had  been  whirling 
through  her  mind  ever  since  dinner 
time  were  unimportant,  meaningless 
beside  the  vital  question:  Would  re- 
marriage be  best  for  the  children? 

That  question  was  still  unanswered 
when  dawn  drove  the  blackness  out 
of  her  room  and  filled  it  with  soft  gray 
light.  At  times  she  was  ready  to 
believe  that  a  reunited  home  was  the 
best,  the  only  thing  for  them — then 
there  would  be  the  uneasy  doubt  that 
perhaps  this  was  only  wishful  think- 
ing. She  had  told  Cyril  that  she 
couldn't  give  him  an  answer  at  once; 
now  she  began  to  feel  that  she  could 
never  give  him  one.  The  children 
would  have  to  decide  for  her — she 
couldn't  decide  alone! 

AS  SOON  as  she  finished  breakfast 
»»  next  morning,  she  telephoned 
Barbara  then  Dick  and  Joan.  She 
didn't  tell  them  what  was  in  her  mind, 
but  asked  them  to  come  to  see  her  that 
afternoon. 

They  came  trooping  in  shortly  after 
lunch.  Joan  and  Dick  had  stopped 
to  pick  up  Barbara  and  Baby  Sandy, 
who  rode  in,  very  gaily,  on  his  young 
uncle's  shoulder.  Nora  lifted  him  into 
her  own  arms,  and  led  the  way  to  her 
room  where  they  could  talk  without 
interruption. 

And  then,  quite  simply,  she  told 
them  that  their  father  had  asked  her 
to  marry  him  again. 

Their  responses  were  instantaneous 
and,  Nora  smiled  inwardly,  quite  char- 
acteristic: Joan's  rapturous,  "Oh, 
Mother,  that  will  be  wonderful — 
we'll  all  be  together  again,"  Dick's: 
"Good  for  him!  What  did  you  say?" 
and  Barbara's  wiser,  maturer,  "Could 
you  marry  him  again,  after  everything 
that's  happened?" 

When  their  first  excitement  died 
down,  Nora  explained  why  she  had 
asked  them  to  meet  her.  She  told 
them  the  questions  that  had  occurred 
to  her  and  that  the  problem  was  too 
much  for  her  to  decide  alone.  "Since 
your  futures,  maybe  even  more  than 
mine,  will  be  affected,"  she  concluded, 
"I  think  the  decision  should  be  up  to 
you.    I'll  do  anything  you  decide." 

At  last  they  reached  a  decision, 
reached  it  after  a  long  and  animated 
discussion,  during  which  Nora  sat 
quietly  by,  smiling  over  Baby  Sandy's 
fuzzy  hair  at  the  three  who  sat  in  a 
little  ring  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 
Whether  it  was  based  on  their  own 
hopes  and  desires,  on  their  realization 
of  their  father's  loneliness  or  on  their 
understanding  that  their  mother's 
need  for  security  was  as  great  as  their 
own,  it  wasn't  quite  clear,  but  the  de- 
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cision  was  unanimous.  They  wanted 
their  parents  to  marry  again. 

Nora  had  told  Cyril  that  she  would 
give  him  his  answer  at  his  home  that 
afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  the  children 
left  she  went  back  to  her  room  to 
dress.  It  was  silly,  she  told  herself, 
for  her  cheeks  to  be  so  pink,  her  eyes 
so  bright;  foolish  for  her  heart  to  be 
singing  within  her  as  it  was  singing, 
and  utterly  absurd  for  her  to  stand  so 
long  in  front  of  her  mirror,  making 
sure  that  her  smart  gray  hat  was  tilted 
at  its  most  becoming  angle. 

All  the  way  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
taxi  she  tried  to  convince  herself  that 
her  excitement  was  only  relief  from 
the  long  hours  of  doubt  and  question- 
ing, but  by  the  time  she  reached  the 
house  she  knew  this  wasn't  the  case 
at  all.  She  would  have  accepted  the 
children's  wish  if  they  had  decided  the 
other  way,  but  that  other  decision 
would  have  never  brought  her  this 
sharp,  sweet  happiness,  that  filled  her 
now. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door 
was  strange  to  her  and  for  a  moment 
she  thought  he  was  being  stupid  or 
inefficient  when  he  told  her  that  Cyril 
wasn't  at  home.  But  the  man  was 
positive.  Mr.  Worthington  had  left 
early  in  the  morning  by  plane  on  a 
business  trip. 

NORA'S  bright  confidence  melted, 
leaving  her  more  angry  than  she 
had  been  in  years.  This  was  monstrous 
of  Cyril,  really  inexcusable.  No  mat- 
ter what  business  had  called  him  out 
of  town  he  should  have  gotten  in  touch 
with  her  somehow,  even  if  it  was  only 
a  hurried  telegram  from  the  airport. 
He  should  have  known  how  hurt  she 
would  be;  should  have  prevented  that 
hurt,  not  left  her  to  arrive  at  his  house 
and  stand  in  his  hallway  like  a  beggar. 

"Would  you  care  to  leave  a  mes- 
sage?" the  man  servant  asked. 

"No — yes — no — "  what  kind  of  mes- 
sage could  a  woman  leave  her  former 
husband  in  such  a  situation  as  this?— 
From  somewhere  back  in  the  house  a 
telephone  bell  rang.  "That  might  be  a 
message  for  me  from  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton," Nora  said  relievedly  and  the 
man  bowed  and  disappeared  down 
the  hall. 

Left  alone,  Nora  stood  with  her 
forehead  wrinkled  in  thought,  looking 
about  the  hall.  The  servants  were 
slack,  she  noted.  The  hall  needed 
dusting  and  there  were  even  papers 
scattered  on  the  floor.  It  was  her 
instinct  for  tidiness  which  prompted 
her  to  pick  them  up — a  yellow  enve- 
lope, torn  across  one  end,  and  the 
telegram  it  had  contained.  And  it 
was  a  subconscious  wish  to  find  some 
clue  to  Cyril's  unaccountable  absence 
which  made  her  read  the  message. 
It  had  been  sent  from  Reno  the  night 
before  and  it  said  simply:  "All  right, 
come  ahead  if  you  want  to,  but  you'd 
better  make  it  soon  and  you'd  better 
make  it  worth  my  while."  The  in- 
solence of  the  words  would  have  told 
Nora  who  sent  it,  even  without  the 
name  "Juliet"  which  appeared  at  the 
end. 

Waves  of  faintness,  of  stunned  dis- 
belief, of  humiliation  greater  than  she 
had  ever  known,  swept  over  her.  How 
long  she  stood  there  with  the  telegram 
in  one  hand  while  the  other  clung  to  a 
supporting  chair,  she  never  could  re- 
member. But  the  waves  receded  at 
last  and  she  could  stand  proudly  erect 
without  the  need  of  support;  and  when 
the  servant  returned  she  was  able  to 
leave  as  casually  as  though  she  were 
an  ordinary  caller  and  this  an  ordinary 
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call;  as  casually  as  though  the  tele- 
gram were  not  almost  cutting  through 
her  purse  where  she  had  thrust  it 
after  those  waves  of  misery  had  dis- 
appeared. 

They  came  back  to  overwhelm  her 
again,  though,  as  soon  as  she  had  left 
the  house,  so  that  she  walked,  half 
dazed,  all  the  way  home,  pushing  her- 
self blindly  through  crowds  of  hurry- 
ing shoppers,  past  large  gay  signs 
which  announced  that  there  were  only 
five  more  shopping  days  until  Christ- 
mas, until  at  last  she  reached  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  room. 

And  there  alone  she  gave  way  to  the 
heartbreak  within  her.  It  was  more 
like  physical  pain  than  any  emotion 
she  had  ever  known.  Her  pride,  her 
dignity  had  been  wounded  by  divorce; 
she  had  endured  almost  unbearable 
unhappiness  when  she  was  separated 
from  the  children,  but  never  before 
had  she  known  such  shame,  such 
self- contempt  as  she  could  feel  now 
burning  into  her  very  soul. 

She  should  have  known,  she  real- 
ized now  when  it  was  too  late,  that 
Cyril  hadn't  changed;  that  he  would 
never  change.  He  was  dominated  by 
arrogance  and  greed — strange  that  she 
had  never  known  that  until  so  late 
and  that  she  should  have  forgotten 
it  so  quickly — and  he  would  go  to  any 
lengths  to  get  what  he  wanted. 

"I  want  you  to  marry  me,  Nora,"  he 
had  said  last  night.  But  he  hadn't 
really  wanted  her  to.  It  was  Juliet 
he  wanted,  as  he  had  from  the  be- 
ginning; he  had  wanted  her  so  badly 
that  even  while  he  was  asking  Nora 
to  marry  him  he  must  have  been 
hoping,  praying  that  Juliet  would  let 
him  come  to  her  as  he  had  been  beg- 
ging her  to.  For  he  had  been  begging, 
Nora  told  herself  wearily.  There  was 
no  escaping  the  fact  that  Juliet's  mes- 
sage was  an  answer — a  grudging, 
scornful  answer — to  his  pleas  of  re- 
conciliation. 

MERCIFULLY,  the  children  had  ex- 
pected her  to  have  dinner  with 
Cyril  so  none  of  them  telephoned  her 
that  evening.  Mercifully,  too,  for  Nora, 
that  by  morning  Penelope  had  devel- 
oped a  cold  which  kept  her  in  bed,  for 
it  gave  Nora  an  excuse,  when  first 
Joan,  then  Barbara,  and  Dick,  tele- 
phoned her  to  have  the  maid  tell  them 
that  she  was  taking  care  of  Penelope 
and  couldn't  be  disturbed.  For  she 
couldn't  talk  to  them;  she  couldn't 
admit,  even  to  her  own  children,  the 
shame  and  bitterness  that  filled  her, 
couldn't  even  let  herself  think  how 
their  sympathy  might  ease  her  sorrow. 

Dick  and  Joan  would  have  discov- 
ered by  this  time  that  their  father  was 
not  at  home,  that  he  had  gone  away 
without  waiting  for  her  answer.  They 
and  Barbara  as  well  would  be  frantic 
with  worry.  They  were  entitled  to 
some  explanation,  but  she  couldn't 
give  it  to  them.  Cyril  could  do  that 
when  he  returned,  bringing  Juliet 
with  him. 

All  that  Saturday  and  Sunday  she 
kept  close  to  Penelope's  room,  thank- 
ful that  her  duties  provided  an  effec- 
tive barrier  against  the  children's  in- 
quiries. They  forced  her,  too,  to  shove 
her  own  misery  into  the  back  of  her 
mind,  where  it  lay  like  a  heavy,  ugly 
stone,  ready  to  roll  back  and  crush  her 
again. 

On  Monday,  two  days  before  Christ- 
mas, Cyril  came  to  see  her.  If  she  had 
been  upstairs  when  he  arrived  she 
would  have  sent  word  that  she 
couldn't  see  him,  but  unfortunately 
she  was  crossing  the  hall  when  he  was 


admitted,  so  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  ask  him  into  the  library. 

He  was  decidedly  ill  at  ease  and  he 
began  at  once  to  apologize  for  not 
meeting  her  at  the  house  as  they  had 
planned.  Business  had  called  him  out 
of  town,  he  explained  without  meet- 
ing her  eyes,  and  there  had  been 
no  time  even  to  leave  her  a  message. 
"My  plane  got  in  just  half  an  hour 
ago,  Nora,"  he  added,  "and  I  came 
here  straight  from  the  airport,  so  you 
can  see  how  anxious  I  am  to  have 
your  answer." 

So  Juliet  had  refused  him  after  all. 
And  after  he  had  gone  crying  to  Juliet 
for  reconciliation  and  had  been  re- 
fused, he  could  come  back  to  her  and 
pretend  that  everything  was  all  right; 
could  expect  her  to  marry  him — for 
he  did  expect  it,  his  self  assurance 
made  that  very  plain.  Would  any- 
thing ever  destroy  his  smug  assurance, 
his  effrontery?  If  she  were  to  turn 
on  him  now,  lash  out  at  him  with  hys- 
terical fury  .  .  .  But  it  wasn't  hysterics 
she  wanted,  but  to  thrust  Cyril  out  of 
her  life  forever,  and  she  wanted  him 
to  know  exactly  why  she  was  doing  it, 
but  she  could  do  that  without  drama- 
tics. 

She  said  quietly,  "Juliet  refused  you 
again." 

For  a  moment  sheer  amazement  held 
him  speechless,  then  he  began  to  blus- 
ter. Yes,  he  admitted,  he  had  gone  to 
Reno.  Something  had  come  up  about 
the  divorce.  "I  didn't  want  you  to 
know,  Nora,"  he  sounded  almost  con- 
vincing, "because  I  was  afraid  it  might 
upset  you.  But  it's  all  taken  care  of 
now.  Juliet  will  get  her  decree  and 
we  can  be  married  as  soon  after  that 
as  you  want  to." 

"But  I  don't  want  to,  Cyril,"  she 
went  on  in  that  same  quiet  voice. 
"That's  the  answer  I  have  for  you.  I 
don't  want  to  marry  you." 

"Nora!"  The  word  held  disbelief. 
Then  he  said  reproachfully,  "You 
know  how  I  hoped — " 

"Exactly!"  Nora  broke  in  with  final- 
ity. "I  know  you  hoped  that  Juliet 
would  come  back  to  you,  when  you 
went  to  her  in  Reno."  He  started  to 
speak  then,  but  she  shook  her  head. 
"There's  no  use  pretending  any  more, 
Cyril.  I  read  Juliet's  telegram.  I  know 
now  that  it  would  always  be  the  same. 
You  would  run  to  her  whenever  she 
called  you — and  you  would  live  in 
hope  that  she  would  call." 

And  against  Nora's  knowledge  of 
the  truth  about  him,  against  his  own 
knowledge  of  this  truth,  he  had  no 
argument.  Just  as  he  had  been  trans- 
formed, the  night  Juliet  left  for  Reno, 
into  old  age,  he  was  transformed  again 
by  this  knowledge  of  himself,  and  it 
was  with  the  steps  of  an  old  man  that 
he  walked  out  of  the  house. 

NORA  tried  to  forget  the  unpleasant 
scene  by  throwing  herself,  the  next 
day,  into  Penelope's  Christmas  plans. 
Now  that  she  was  well  again,  there 
were  last  minute  shopping  and  gift 
wrapping  to  delight  her  12-year-old 
heart,  and  in  all  of  it  Nora  had  to 
share.  And  with  Penelope's  uncon- 
scious help  Nora  managed  to  get 
through  the  dreary  day,  putting  out  of 
her  mind  the  realization  that  it  was 
Christmas  Eve  and  she  had  not  heard 
from  the  children.  Then,  late  at  night, 
there  came  the  miracle  of  Barbara's 
telephone  call  and  Barbara's  voice 
crying,  "Mother,  please  come  to  din- 
ner tomorrow.  Alex  and  I  want  you 
with  us." 

"Alex  and  I  want  you,"  Barbara  had 
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said.  No  word  of  Joan  or  of  Dick. 
Perhaps  they  didn't  want  her.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  Barbara,  with  her  more 
mature  understanding,  who  sensed  her 
mother's  loneliness  and  wanted  to 
ease  it. 

But  when  she  reached  their  apart- 
ment on  Christmas  day,  they  were  all 
there.  Dick  and  Joan  and  Michael. 
And  Cyril  was  there  too.  That  was  the 
incredible  thing — that  Cyril  should  be 
there  as  though  this  were  an  ordinary 
Christmas,  as  though  they  had  spent 
every  Christmas  with  the  children  and 
would  continue  to  spend  them  together 
world  without  end.  Well,  if  he  could 
pretend  that  that  was  the  way  it  was, 
so  could  Nora — for  a  few  hours  at  least. 
And  she  would  enjoy  those  hours — 
there  would  be  no  pretense  about  that. 
No  matter  what  the  past  had  held,  no 
matter  what  the  future  might  bring 
she  was  with  the  children  she  loved 
and  nothing  could  spoil  that  joy. 

IT  was  Cyril  who  brought  up  the 
past.  They  had  finished  dinner,  a 
delicious,  beautifully  managed  dinner 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  Bar- 
bara's first  attempt  at  a  meal  of  such 
proportions,  and  were  sipping  the  fine 
old  brandy  which  was  C"  ril's  own 
contribution  to  the  meal  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet  and  asked  permission  to 
speak.  Nora  tensed  with  alarm,  then 
quickly  stifled  it.  The  day  had  been 
so  pleasant;  surely  Cyril  wouldn't  do 
or  say  anything  to  spoil  things  now. 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  her  mind 
he  smiled  at  her  half  in  assurance, 
half  in  pleading,  then  speaking  to  the 
entire  group  gathered  around  the  table 
he  said,  "I  can't  tell  you  how  much  it 
has  meant  to  me,  having  all  of  you 
around  me  again,  as  a  family,  as  you 
used  to  be  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had 
many  Christmases  like  this  when  you 
children  were  little  and  I  know  how 
happy  you  were  then,  as  your  mother 
and  I  were."  He  paused,  then  went  on 
as  though  he  was  finding  speech  diffi- 
cult. "I  know  too  that  the  past  few 
Christmases,  the  past  few  years,  in- 
stead of  being  happy  have  been  sad 
ones  for  all  of  you — for  your  mother 
especially — and  I  want  you  all  to 
know,"  his  eyes  traveled  slowly  around 
the  table,  "that  I  realize  now  that  all 
the  sadness  of  the  past  was  my  fault." 

Nora  felt  a  quick  sting  of  tears 
against  her  eyelids.  She  knew  what  it 
must  be  costing  him  to  make  this  ad- 
mission and  she  couldn't  keep  down  a 
sharp  feeling  of  compassion  for  him. 

"I  made  a  mistake,"  he  went  on,  "in 
asking  your  mother  for  a  divorce.  I'm 
sorry  for  that  now  and  you  can  be 
sure,  all  of  you,  that  in  the  future  I'm 
going  to  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  make  up  for  that  mistake."  He 
smiled  a  little  wryly.  "I  tried  to  make 
up  for  it  by  asking  her  to  marry  me 
again,  but  she  refused — and  I  can  un- 
derstand very  well  why  she  might  feel 
that  marrying  me  again,  after  all  that 
had  happened,  was  impossible." 

For  a  moment,  then,  their  eyes  met 
and  in  that  moment  Nora  knew  many 
things.  That  he  was  genuinely,  as  he 
had  said,  sorry  for  the  past;  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  intention  to  try  to 
make  up  for  it.  She  knew  too  that  he 
had  never  told  the  children  the  real 
reason  for  her  refusal  to  marry  him 
and  that  he  was  relying  on  her  never 
to  tell  them,  and  her  answering  glance 
promised  that  she  would  keep  silent 
forever. 

When  he  spoke  again,  after  the  silent 
message  their  eyes  had  exchanged,  he 
was  more  confident,  more  at  ease. 
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"I  don't  know  what  your  mother 
plans  for  the  future,"  he  said  then, 
"but  I  want  all  of  you  to  know — and 
Nora  too — that  whatever  she  wants 
she  will  have.  Financial  indepen- 
dence, of  course.  A  home  of  her  own 
where  she  can  see  you  whenever  she 
wishes.  And  if  she  should  want  to 
see  me  too — well,  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  how  happy  that  would  make  me." 

She  felt  his  eyes  on  her  again,  and 
she  knew  they  held  a  new  plea  for  for- 
giveness. Involuntarily  the  old  ques- 
tion rose  in  her  mind:  For  the  sake 
of  the  children  could  they,  even  now, 
put  their  marriage  together  again? 

She  looked  at  the  children — and 
then  suddenly  she  realized  that  they 
weren't  children  any  longer.  They 
were  grown,  now.  Barbara,  here  in 
her  own  home  with  her  husband  and 
her  baby;  Joan,  who  couldn't — and 
didn't  even  try  to — keep  from  admir- 
ing the  engagement  ring  Michael  had 
placed  on  her  finger  on  Christmas  eve; 
Joan  soon  would  be  making  a  home 
for  Michael.  And  Dick — it  would  be 
only  a  few  years  at  the  most  until  he 
too  would  move  into  a  new  independ- 
ent life  of  his  own. 

They  would  always  need  her  love 
and  understanding,  and  they  would 
always  have  that.  But  they  didn't,  and 


would  never  again,  need  the  additional 
assurance  that  she  was  their  father's 
wife  living  in  their  father's  house; 
they  didn't  even  need  to  know  why  she 
wasn't. 

Cyril  had  said  that  the  future  should 
be  as  she  wanted  it,  and  now  she 
knew  what  that  future  was  to  be:  She 
would  have  her  children  close  to  her, 
not  dependent  on  her  as  little  children 
are,  but  free  to  enjoy  their  grown-up 
problems  and  interests  as  any  other 
mother  of  grown  children  would. 

As  for  Cyril — a  rather  bitter  little 
smile  touched  her  lips.  A  moment  ago 
she  had  been  telling  herself  that  he 
was  sincerely  sorry  for  the  mistakes  he 
had  made  in  the  past.  And  that  was 
no  doubt  true.  But  this  was  also  true: 
Cyril  was  so  plausible  that  he  could 
fool  himself  as  easily — perhaps  more 
easily — than  he  could  fool  her.  He 
would  never  change,  really,  although 
at  times  such  as  this  he  might  wish  to. 
The  best  relationship  she  and  he  could 
have  must  be  a  kind  of  armed  truce. 
She  must  not  allow  herself  to  be  led 
into  making  herself  ,  vulnerable  again 
to  his  arrogance,  his  thoughtless 
cruelty  and  selfishness. 

With  that  understanding,  she  was 
able  to  smile  across  the  room  at  him 
quite  calmly. 
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that  ain't  all.  I  never  told  you  about 
myself.  I  got  to  tell  you,  and  then  if 
you  want  to  kick  me  out  o'  New 
Chance,  I'll  go  ...  I  was  runnin' 
away  from  the  cops  the  night  you 
found  me  in  Frisco.  I'd — I'd  just 
killed  my  father." 

Joe  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  knocked  it  out  against  the  step. 
"Better  tell  me  how  it  happened,  Ca- 
sino," he  suggested. 

"I  hated  him!"  she  said.  "I'd  always 
hated  him,  and  been  scared  o'  him.  I 
don't  even  know  if  he  was  my  father. 
He  always  said  he  was,  and  I  don't  re- 
member no  other.  He  used  to  make 
me  beg  and  steal  and — and  that  last 
night  he  tried  to  make  me  do — some- 
thin'  worse.  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  he 
started  in  to  lick  me.  I  went  about 
crazy,  I  was  so  mad  and  scared,  too. 
There  was  a  big  heavy  iron  pot  on 
the  stove  and  I  picked  it  up  and 
banged  him  over  the  head  with  it.  It 
— it  killed  him.  And  when  you  brought 
me  up  here  I  was  willin'  to  come  just 
because  I  knew  the  cops  was  after 
me.    But  now — " 

"Yes?"  he  prompted. 

WELL — I  can't  stay  here  and  let 
'em  find  me  here.  It'd  get  you — 
and  New  Chance  —  into  trouble, 
wouldn't  it?" 

Joe's  big  arm  went  out  to  encircle 
her  shoulders.  "Casino,"  he  said, 
"I'm  glad  you  told  me  this.  I  been 
waitin',  hopin'  you  would  talk  about 
yourself  without  me  havin'  to  ask. 
But  you  didn't  kill  your  father." 

She  twitched  convulsively  under  his 
grasp.  "But  I  did!  He  fell  down,  and 
I  tried  to  bring  him  to,  but  I  couldn't!" 

"No,"  he  insisted,  in  the  same  quiet 
way.  "You  couldn't  have  killed  him, 
because  he  was  found  drowned  just 
the  other  day,  in  the  Bay.  I  got  a 
friend  there  in  Frisco;  before  we  left 
I  told  him  to  ask  around  about  a  girl 
named  Casino.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
about  you — not  because  I  was  pokin' 
into    your    business,    but    I    thought 


maybe  I  could  help  you.  And  yester- 
day mornin'  I  got  a  letter  from  him, 
tellin'  me  who  your  father  was,  and 
how  he'd  been  fished  out  o'  the  Bay, 
dead.  So  you  see  you  couldn't  of 
killed  him,  because  he  was  seen 
walkin'  around  after  we  left  Frisco." 

She  was  shaking  her  head  as  if  she 
couldn't  understand  his  words.  "Pa 
dead!"  she  whispered.  "And  I  didn't 
kill  him!  Why — why,  it's  like  bein' 
born  all  over!  Then  I  can  stay  here?" 

"Yes,  if  you  want  to.  Because  no- 
body but  you  and  me  knows  about  the 
fight  you  had  with  him." 

"Nobody — •" 

"Casino !"  Doc's  voice  was  sharp 
from  the  bedroom. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  with  the 
lightness  of  a  bird  and  was  gone.  Joe 
sat  there,  musing,  while  the  moon 
sailed  overhead  to  the  peak  of  the 
sky.  It  was  then  that  he  heard  a  tiny, 
thin  cry  from  the  cabin,  and  he  got 
up  and  went  inside. 

Casino  came  out  of  the  bedroom, 
carrying  a  blanket-wrapped  bundle. 
To  a  frantic  Neil,  she  said,  "Doc's  still 
with  Lois.  He  said  to  tell  you  she's 
fine,  and  you  can  see  her  in  a  minute. 
Right  now — well,  maybe  you'd  like 
to  see  your  son." 

Unnoticed  in  the  background,  Joe 
watched  Neil  peering,  awestruck,  at 
his  first-born.  Then  Casino  raised  her 
head,  and  he  met  her  eyes.  Over 
Neil's  bent  head  they  gazed  at  each 
other  steadily,  and  Joe  saw  something 
in  her  face  that  had  never  been  there 
before — a  tender,  inner  sweetness. 

She  smiled,  and  he  was  reminded  of 
the  first  startling  loveliness  of  dawn 
light  striking  a  distant  peak. 

"Oh,  Joe,"  she  said,  "isn't — isn't  it 
wonderful?" 

Casino  was  becoming  a  woman. 


Listen  to  the  further  exciting  ad- 
ventures of  Casino,  Joe,  and  the  other 
gallant  people  of  New  Chance  on 
Home  of  the  Brave,  Monday  through 
Friday  on  NBC-Red,  5:00  P.M.,  E.D.T. 
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If  You  Were  Mrs.  Ralph 


Ed 


wards 


(Continued  from  page  31) 

remains  in  the  living  room.  Barbara 
has  substituted  her  own  rug,  a  hand- 
some new  break  front,  antique  end 
tables  and  lamps  on  either  side  of 
the  divan,  and  a  coffee  table  made  by 
her  grandfather. 

But  when  you  step  into  the  sitting 
room,  you  see  on  one  side  the  very 
practical  day  bed  and  radio  that 
belonged  to  the  boys — and  on  the 
other  side  the  dainty  drop  leaf  table, 
the  rocking  chair  that  any  man  would 
feel  a  perfect  fool  to  sit  in,  and  a 
Steuben  glass  bowl  and  two  lamps 
that  no  man  in  the  world  would  select. 

The  bedroom  furniture  is  held  over 
from  the  masculine  era.  "Some  day 
we'll  move  it  into  a  guest  room  in 
the  country  house  we  plan  to  have," 
Barbara  tells  you  confidentially. 
"Then  I'll  have  my  own  dressing  table 
— with  ruffles!" 

Since  Ralph's  program,  Truth  and 
Consequences,  heard  at  8:30  P.  M., 
E.D.S.T.,  Saturdays  over  NBC-Red, 
has  been  traveling  for  theater  appear- 
ances, the  Edwardses  haven't  had 
much  chance  at  the  tranquil  home  life 
they  prefer.  But  when  they're  in  New 
York,  they  usually  get  up  around  ten 
and  have  a  leisurely  breakfast  on  a 
card  table.  Barbara  has  a  maid  to  do 
most  of  the  housework,  but  break- 
fasts she  does  herself.  Now  that  Ralph 
has  an  office  of  his  own,  his  work 
seldom  intrudes  in  his  home.  Except 
Saturday  mornings.  Then  the  agency 
man  comes  to  breakfast.  Barbara 
serves  them  in  the  sitting  room — and 
then  shuts  the  door  on  them  while 
they  tear  the  script  to  pieces  for 
Saturday  night's  broadcast. 

THE  Edwardses  are  fond  of  Chinese 
'  checkers,  their  own  home  movies, 
each  other,  and,  of  course,  Truth  and 
Consequences.  Mrs.  Edwards  figures 
out  a  lot  of  the  consequences.  "But 
she  always  thinks  up  expensive  ones," 
her  husband  wails,  "that  involve  a  lot 
of  actors  and  props!"  She  also  likes 
to  work  on  hammered  copper,  and  has 
made  a  whole  set  of  ash  trays. 

Ralph  is  the  kind  of  guy  who  gets 
a  big  kick  even  out  of  his  office  rou- 
tine. Once  he  and  an  Australian 
assistant  got  the  girls  on  the  office 
staff  to  throw  a  big  farewell  party 
for  the  assistant  who,  Ralph  said  as  a 
joke,  was  going  back  home  to  Aus- 
tralia. But  the  girls  got  even  with 
those  two.  One  of  the  girls  announced 
her  engagement  and  the  rest  per- 
suaded Ralph  to  give  her  an  office 
party,  too.  When  the  engagement  gift 
was  unwrapped,  Ralph  read  a  note 
inside  which  said,  "Australia  is  a  long 
way  off — and  so  is  my  wedding!" 

He's  still  trying  to  think  up  a  con- 
sequence to  that  one ! 
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Jean  Seton,  of  New  York,  still 
exquisitely  dainty  after  the  last 
lesson  of  the  day. 


Kaye  Hanlon  keeps  that  fresh, 
sure-of-herself  poise  on  Kan- 
sas City's  hottest  day. 


Bonnie  Parsons,  ot  Cleveland, 

dances  for  hours  confident  ot 
daintiness. 
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ALSO   LIQUID   ODORONO— REGULAR   AND   INSTANT 
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"PIGTAILS,  BUCK-TEETH 
AND  FRECKLES... 


"WHEN  I  WAS  16  and  ready  to  graduate 
from  the  awkward  stage,  I  bought  my  first 
lipstick... tangee  natural.  And  I've  used 
tangee  natural  ever  since !  I'm  always 
thrilled  by  the  way  it  changes  from  orange 
in  the  stick  until  my  own  most  flattering 
lip-tint  of  warm  blush  rose  is  produced." 


"ON  MY  WEDDING  DAY  I  gave  each  of 
my  bridesmaids  a  beauty  kit ...  a  Tangee 
Natural  Lipstick,  the  harmonizing  rouge, 
and  their  own  correct  shade  of  Tangee 
Face  Powder.  To  each  of  them  Tangee 
Natural  Lipstick  gave  a  different  lip  color." 


"TODAY,  my  16  year  old  daughter  and  I 
both  use  Tangee  Natural.  Its  pure  cream 
base  keeps  our  lips  smooth  for  hours.  And 
Tangee  Natural  is  so  economical— the  new 
de  luxe  cases  hold  much  more  lipstick 
than  before! 


T4NGEE 


D  Peach 


G  Rachel 


"WORLD'S  MOST  FAMOUS  LIPSTICK" 

SEND  FOR  COMPLETE  MAKE-UP  KIT 

The  George  W.  Luft  Co..Dlst.,417  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York  City.  Please  rush  "Miracle  Make- 
up Kit"  of  sample  Tangee  Lipsticks  and 
Rouge  In  both  Natural  and  Theatrical  Red 
Shades.  Also  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  lot 
(stamps  or  coin).  (15<  In  Canada.) 

Check  8hade  of  Powder  Desired: 

D  Light  Rachel  a  Flesh 


D  Dark  Rachel       D  Tan 


Name- 
Street. 


Tell  Me  You  Love  Me 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


Cttv. 


-State. 


-MAV1 


was  gay  and  lighthearted  and  had 
money  and  a  car.  Skeeter,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  very  little  money  and 
he  managed  to  get  around  on  a  bicycle. 
Also,  Pat  liked  girls.  He  spent  two- 
thirds  of  his  time  cultivating  them, 
being  with  them.  Skeeter  avoided 
girls  whenever  he  could.  Skeeter  final- 
ly decided  that  in  his  usual  carefree 
fashion,  Pat  wanted  him  around  for 
laughs. 

There  was  the  afternoon  Pat  came 
home  looking  as  though  he  were 
drunk,  but  wasn't. 

"Guess  who's  back  in  town!"  Pat 
said. 

"Who?"  Skeeter  asked,  looking  up 
from  his  book. 

"Lynn  Cutler,"  Pat  said.  "Remem- 
ber Lynn  from  High  School?  Boy, 
did  she  turn  into  a  honey!" 

DID  he  remember!  "Is  she — is  she 
staying  in  town  long?"  Skeeter 
asked,  angry  with  himself  because  the 
mere  mention  of  Lynn's  name  could 
bring  that  tightness  to  his  throat  and 
that  feeling  of  tears  into  his  eyes. 

"Guess  so,"  Pat  said.  "She's  work- 
ing in  Bonnie  Simmons'  Beauty  Par- 
lor." 

"Working?"  Skeeter  asked.  That 
was  wrong.  Lynn  was  too  beautiful 
to  have  to  work,  ever. 

"Yeah,"  Pat  said.  "Her  family  lost 
a  lot  of  money  last  year.  She  had  to 
give  up  school." 

Skeeter  resented  Pat's  acceptance  of 
the  fact  that  Lynn  was  like  anyone 
else,  but  he  said  nothing.  It  wouldn't 
have  done  to  give  Pat  any  idea  of  the 
way  he  felt.  The  very  thought  of  such 
a  one  as  Skeeter  harboring  romantic 
thoughts,  much  less  love,  for  Lynn 
would  probably  have  sent  Pat  into 
convulsions.  And,  thinking  it  over, 
Skeeter  himself  decided  it  was  pretty 
silly  of  him. 

Still,  after  that,  he  couldn't  keep 
his  feet  from  carrying  him  down  the 
tree-lined  Main  Street,  past  Bonnie 
Simmons'  Beauty  Parlor,  every  chance 
they  got. 

And,  one  afternoon,  as  he  was  stroll- 
ing by,  trying  very  hard  to  look  as 
though  he  had  some  purpose  in  walk- 
ing down  that  street,  Lynn  Cutler 
came  out  of  the  shop. 

"Why,  Skeeter  Russell!"  Lynn  cried. 
"How   are  you?" 

Skeeter  stopped.  His  heart  stopped, 
too.  "Er,  hello — Miss  Lynn — er — 
hello,"  he  gulped.  He  stood  there  only 
for  a  second  or  so,  but  in  that  time, 
his  eyes  drank  in  every  detail  of  her. 

Her  golden  hair  was  like  flame  in 
the  sunlight  and  her  lovely  face  was 
like  the  sun  itself,  warm  and  bright. 
She  was  small — only  reached  to  Skeet- 
er's  shoulder — and  she  looked  fragile 
and  delicate.  Yet,  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  way  she  stood,  the 
way  she  held  her  head,  that  made  him 
feel  she  was  strong,  strong  and  de- 
pendable. 

His  feet  were  moving  again.  He 
couldn't  control  them.  They  were 
taking  him  away  from  her.  "I — I 
have  to — er — good-bye,  Miss  Lynn," 
his  tongue  babbled.  "It's  nice  that 
you're  back." 

It  wasn't  long  before  Lynn  was  "the 
girl"  in  Brewster  City.  Skeeter 
watched  the  boys  competing  with  each 
other  for  her  favors.  In  his  heart,  he 
was  glad.  Lynn  deserved  to  be  loved 
and  admired.  She  was  beautiful  and 
sweet  and  kind.    It  was  right  that  men 
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should  adore  her. 

Even  when  Pat  Hines  began  easing 
out  all  competitors,  Skeeter  could  not 
find  it  in  him  to  be  jealous.  Pat  was 
by  no  means  worthy  of  Lynn.  But 
then,  no  man  Skeeter  had  ever  known 
could  be  that.  However,  Pat  was  hand- 
some and  he  had  money.  He  could 
take  Lynn  to  nice  places  and  bring 
her  some  of  the   gayety  she  needed. 

And  so,  that  afternoon  of  the  last 
baseball  game  of  the  season,  Skeeter 
knew  that  somewhere  in  the  crowds 
headed  toward  the  ball  park,  Lynn 
and  Pat  were  together.  It  was  a 
very  important  game.  Pat  had  suc- 
ceeded in  arranging  a  game  between 
the  Ardmore  team  and  the  profes- 
sional Western  Giants. 

Skeeter  weaved  through  the  throngs, 
ringing  his  bicycle  bell  almost  con- 
stantly to  clear  a  path.  He  knew  they 
were  there,  yet  his  heart  leaped,  when 
he  actually  came  across  Lynn  and 
Pat. 

"Hi,  Skeeter!  How's  the  pitching 
arm?"  Pat  called. 

Skeeter  slowed  down.  "Hello,  Pat," 
he  said.  His  eyes  moved  on  to  Lynn. 
"Oh,  hello— Miss — Miss — " 

"Hey,  look  out!"  Pat  yelled. 

And  Skeeter  felt  himself  falling,  his 
legs  and  the  wheels  in  a  tangle.  Peo- 
ple stopped  to  watch  him  and  laugh. 

"What's  the  matter,  Skeeter?"  some- 
one joked.  "You  falling  for  Lynn  Cut- 
ler, too?" 

Lynn  was  bending  over  him,  hold- 
ing out  her  hand  to  help  him  up.  "Are 
you  hurt,   Skeeter?"  she  asked. 

Skeeter  forced  himself  to  laugh.  He 
got  up.  "No — no,  Miss  Lynn — I — I'm 
all  right,"  he  mumbled.  "Thanks,  just 
the  same."  He  pulled  his  bicycle  up- 
right and  started  away  quickly.  He 
couldn't  get  away  from  there  fast 
enough. 

He  was  angry  with  himself.  Why 
did  he  always  have  to  make  a  spec- 
tacle of  himself?  Why  did  he  have  to 
fall  just  there,  just  then?  And  his 
anger  had  to  have  an  outlet.  He  found 
it  in  the  game.  All  the  humiliation 
and  pain  and  helpless  rage  went  into 
his  pitching. 

f*\NE  out!  Two  out!  Three  out!  First 
**^  inning,  second  inning,  third  in- 
ning, fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  inning.  Ninth  inning.  Skeeter 
faced  the  batter.  It  was  two  out,  two 
strikes  and  three  balls  on  Bob  Yount, 
the  Giants'  ace  slugger.  Skeeter 
gripped  the  ball.  The  wind  up.  Zing! 
Out! 

The  crowd  roared.  The  crowd 
shouted  and  applauded  and  laughed. 
Pat  pounded  him  on  the  back.  Skee- 
ter felt  tired  and  let  down.  The  anger 
was  gone  and  there  was  nothing  to 
take  its  place.  He  hurried  to  the 
dressing  rooms. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  cool  dimness, 
he  heard  the  radio.  The  sports  an- 
nouncer was  just  finishing  up  his 
broadcast. 

" — all  over,  folks.  The  Ardmore 
boys  have  trounced  their  professional 
rivals  by  a  score  of  two  to  nothing. 
Skeeter  Russell  chalks  up  another  no 
hit-no  run  game  to  his  record.  What's 
his  secret?  You'd  have  to  see  Skeeter 
to  understand  that.  He's  about  the 
funniest  looking  guy  you've  ever  seen 
on  a  baseball  diamond.  Who  could  hit 
him?  When  Skeeter  winds  up,  the 
rival  players  fall  over  laughing.  The 
boy's  a  riot.    Well,   time's  up,  I  see. 
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This  is  Ted  Trommell,  returning  you 
to — "    Skeeter  snapped  off  the  radio. 

A  man  came  into  the  dressing  room. 
"Russell?"  It  was  the  manager  of 
the  Western  Giants. 

"Yes,"  Skeeter  said  wearily. 

"How'd  you  like  to  join  the  Giants?" 

Skeeter  stared  at  him.  "Join  the 
Giants,  Mr.  Lane?" 

"Sure,"  Lane  said.  "Get  in  on 
Spring  practice,  right  away." 

"Well — gee — "  Skeeter  said.  "Sure." 

That  was  all,  but  it  changed  every- 
thing. Skeeter  hadn't  intended  going 
to  the  dance  at  the  Lake  Tavern  that 
evening.  But  this  changed  his  mind. 
He  didn't  care  whether  people  laughed 
or  not,  any  more.  He  had  this.  It 
made  a  difference.  Let  them  laugh. 
He  was  way  ahead  of  them.  Besides, 
Lynn  would  be  at  this  dance.  It  was 
too  much  to  hope  for  that  she  would 
notice  him,  much  less  dance  with  him, 
but,  at  least,  he  could  see  her,  watch 
her. 

The  crowd  was  having  a  pretty 
high  time.  It  was  a  celebration.  Skee- 
ter came  in  for  his  share  of  back- 
slapping  and  congratulations.  He 
edged  around  the  dance  floor,  looking 
for  Lynn  and  Pat. 

"Yay!  Skeeter!"  Pat  was  a  little 
tipsy. 

"Hello,  Pat.    Having  a  good  time?" 

"Swell,"  Pat  said.  "How  about  you, 
hero?" 

"First  rate,"  Skeeter  said.  "It's  nice 
to  see  so  many  people  enjoying  them- 
selves." 

"Well,  have  fun,"  Pat  said,  turning 
away  unsteadily. 

SKEETER  put  a  restraining  hand  on 
Pat's  arm.  "Say,  Pat,  it's  none  of 
my  business,  I  know — but — well,  don't 
you  think  you've  had  enough  to 
drink?  You're  getting  a  little  wobbly 
on  your  feet." 

"So  what?"  Pat  demanded  boister- 
ously. "I  came  to  have  a  good  time 
and  I'm  having  it." 

"And  Lynn?"  Skeeter  went  on. 
"You  came  with  her  and  you're  neg- 
lecting her.  Don't  you  think  it's  silly 
to  take  a  chance  on  losing  her?" 

"Look,  Skeeter,"  Pat  said.  "Nobody 
can  lose  Lynn,  because  nobody  has 
her.  And  you  can't  neglect  her,  either, 
because  as  soon  as  your  back's  turned 
there  are  ten  guys  ready  to  take  your 
place.  Take  it  easy,  Skeeter.  You're 
a  funny  guy,  don't  try  to  be  serious. 
Just  makes  you  look  funnier!"  Sud- 
denly, Pat  doubled  up  with  laughter. 
"Skeeter,  cut  it  out!  You  look — you 
look — like  a  clown  with  the  cramps." 
Pat  laughed  himself  away. 

Skeeter  looked  after  him.  Guess 
people  don't  realize  clowns  do  have 
cramps,  he  thought  glumly. 

"Skeeter!" 

He  turned  around  and  found  him- 
self looking  into  Lynn's  eyes. 

"I've  been  trying  to  get  hold  of  you 
all  evening,"  Lynn  said. 

"Me?"  Skeeter  asked. 

"Yes,  you,"  Lynn  smiled.  "I  want 
to  tell  you  what  a  grand  game  you 
played  this  afternoon." 

"Oh — game — ?"  Skeeter  said.  "Yes, 
I  guess  people  had  a  good  time.  At 
least,  they  got  a  few  laughs  out  of  it." 

"I  didn't,"  Lynn  said.  "Get  any 
laughs,  I  mean.  I  thought  it  was  a 
thrilling  performance — on  your  part." 

"Gee — thanks,  Miss  Lynn."  Skeeter 
didn't  know  what  to  say  next.  "Look- 
ing for  Pat?" 

"No,"  Lynn  said.  "I  was  looking 
for  you.  Would  you  like  to  dance 
with  me?" 

"Who,  me?" 
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Antique  tan,  wine  or 
black  "softee  caff" 


Black  or  brown    perfo- 
rated, eiasficiied  suede 


is  PARIS  FASHION  SHOES," 

says  Rita   Hayworth  ...co-starring  in 

"YOU'LL  NEVER  GET  RICH" 

a  Columbia  production 

Follow  Hollywood's  lead  for  a 
glamour  "build-up" — in  exciting 
PARIS  FASHION  SHOES. Sparkling 

design  . . .  exquisite  materials 

faultless  craftsmanship.  Styled 
for  the  stars  . . .  priced  for  Young 
America's  budget.  Widths  AAA 
to  C.  Write  Dept.  P-7  for  Style 
Booklet  and  name  of  dealer. 
WOHL  SHOE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Genuine  Alligator,  in 
brown,  blue,  green  or  wine 
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OLLYWOOD     DANCE 
E  S  S  O  N  S,  by  SunniV  OD»o. 
Tango  and  Rhumba  easily  learned  from  sim- 
ple diagrams;  also     Aloha  LowJown  '    Sunnie 
O'Dea's  new  dance.  Send  for  free  book  today 
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^Meds 


—  by  a  model 


Even  on  those  "certain  days,"  I  have 
to  parade  around  and  smile.  I  just 
couldn't  do  it  without  internal  sani- 
tary protection.  So  when  Modess  came 
out  with  Meds — a  new  and  improved 
tampon — I  bought  a  box  quick!  What 
a  blessing!  I  never  dreamed  I  could  be 
so  gloriously  comfortable!  Meds  make 
protection  so  sure,  too — they're  the 
only  tampons  with  the  "safety  center." 
And  thrifty?  Say,  Meds  cost  only  20^ 
a  box  of  ten — an  average  month's  sup- 
ply—  or  only  98e  for  a  box  of  sixty  1 
No  other  tampons  in  individual  appli- 
cators are  priced  so  low! 


* 


]\ZS4)  AS  ^FA 
RNING  GLORY 

See  how  gloriously  young  your  skin  looks 
with  hampden'S  powder  base!  It  helps 
hide  blemishes,  faintly  '  lints'  your  com- 
plexion, and  keeps  it  flower  fresh  for 
hours  and  hours. 

POWDR-BRSE 

25c  also  50c  &  10c  sizes 
Over  75  million  told 


"Yes,"  Lynn  smiled. 

"But — I — you  mean  that,  Miss 
Lynn?" 

"Of  course.  Wouldn't  you  like  to 
dance  with  me?" 

"Wouldn't  I  like  to— Gosh!"  Skeeter 
breathed.  "I — sure — only — I  really 
don't  know  how  to  dance.  I  haven't 
had  much  practice." 

"I'll  teach  you,"  Lynn  said.  "Come 
on,  Skeeter.   There's  nothing  to  it." 

Skeeter  felt  as  though  he  were 
floating.  His  arm  was  around  her 
slender  waist.  This  way,  she  seemed 
even  smaller  than  he'd  thought.  The 
top  of  her  head  was  under  his  chin 
and  he  could  smell  the  fragrance  of 
her  hair.  It  made  him  think  of  fields 
of  new  cut  hay  and  Spring  flowers. 
She  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  disappeared 
and  he  was  lost  in  the  depths  of  her 
eyes. 

"Well!  Look,  look!"  Pat  broke  in 
on  them.  He  grimaced.  "The  goil 
what  I  brung,  dancin'  with  the  guy 
what  I  room  with!"  he  clowned. 

"Pat,  you're  drunk,"  Lynn  said 
quietly.     "Go  and  sit  down." 

"Sure,"  Pat  said.  "Sit  down  and  cry 
into  my  beard.  Okay.  Okay  by  me. 
No  hard  feelings.  I  wouldn't  break 
up  that  picture  for  anything.  You 
look  like  something,  you  two.  What 
is  it,  now?  Let's  see — oh,  yeah, 
'Beauty  and  the  Beast'."  And  Pat 
staggered   away,   laughing. 

"Gee,  Miss  Lynn,  I'm  sorry,"  Skeeter 
said.  Pat  must  be  very  drunk,  he 
thought,  to  be  jealous  of  him.  "But 
Pat — "  he  added,  "you  mustn't  hold  it 
against  him.  He's  pretty  well  salted, 
I  guess." 

"That's  all  right,  Skeeter,"  Lynn 
said.  She  was  smiling.  "It  gives  me 
a  chance  to  do  what  I've  been  wanting 
to  do  all  evening.  Skeeter,  will  you 
take  me  home,  please?" 

"Huh?" 

"Take  me  home." 

"Er — that's  what  I  thought  you 
said,"  Skeeter  gulped.  "But — you  see 
— I  haven't  a  car.  Miss  Lynn,  and — " 


you    get    here?"    Lynn 


we're     going     back, 


LIOW    did 
'    '  asked. 

"On  my  bike." 

"That's     how 
then,"  Lynn  said. 

"On  my  bike?" 

"Certainly.  I  haven't  ridden  the 
handlebars  since  I  went  to  grammar 
school." 

And  then  it  was  like  a  dream. 
Skeeter  pedalled  along  the  dusky 
road,  Lynn  on  the  handlebars,  leaning 
back  against  him.  Her  hair  was 
ruffled  by  the  wind  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  her  made  him  a  little  dizzy. 
Her  hands,  close  to  his  on  the  handle- 
bars, sent  waves  of  thrills  through 
him. 

The  road  dipped  into  a  ravine  and 
Lynn  suggested  they  stop  by  the  river 
wall.  And  then,  she  asked  Skeeter  to 
lift  her  up  on  the  wall.  He  put  his 
hands  on  her  waist  and  she  was  very 
close  to  him  and  he  forgot  what  he 
was  supposed  to  be  doing. 

"Lift  me  up,"  Lynn  said  softly. 

He  moved,  at  last.  Lynn  settled 
herself  on  the  wall  and  offered  her 
hand  to  help  him  up  beside  her.  He 
didn't  need  any  help.  He  felt  as 
though  he  had  wings. 

"Oh!"  Lynn  cried.  "You  almost 
jumped  clear  over." 

Skeeter  looked  down  in  back  of  him 
and  laughed.  "Be  a  long  drop,"  he 
said.  "Guess  I'd  look  just  as  funny 
falling  down  there  as  I  do  at  anything 
else." 


"Skeeter,  please,"  Lynn  said. 

And  Skeeter  was  ashamed.  "I'm 
sorry,  Miss  Lynn,"  he  said. 

"And  I  think  it's  time  for  you  to 
drop  the  Miss,"  Lynn  said.  "Just  Lynn 
will  be  a  lot  easier." 

"Lynn,"  Skeeter  murmured.  "That's 
the  prettiest  name  I've  ever  heard. 
Wish  I  could  tell  you  the  things  it 
reminds  me  of." 

"Tell  me,"  Lynn  said  softly.  She 
slipped  one  of  her  small  hands  into 
his  coat  pocket,  murmuring  that  it 
was   cold. 

It  was  so  easy  talking  to  Lynn,  that 
he  found  himself  telling  her  about 
the  way  he  loved  to  watch  the  boats 
on  the  river  and  wonder  where  they 
went  and  how  he  used  to  like  to 
imagine  they  sailed  far  away  into  a 
place  no  one  had  ever  seen,  a  land 
of  little  people  and  tinkling  bells 
and  girls,  all  of  them  named  Lynn. 

"Why,  Skeeter,"  Lynn  said.  "That's 
lovely — like  poetry."  And  she  didn't 
seem  surprised  that  he  should  have 
dreams  like  that. 

CKEETER  felt  he  had  to  tell  her 
**  about  Mr.   Lane's   offer. 

"That  means  you'll  be  in  the  line-up 
next  season,"  Lynn  said. 

"Guess  so,"  Skeeter  said  a  little 
sadly. 

"That's  wonderful,  Skeeter!"  Lynn 
said.  "I  know  you'll  pitch  with  the 
best  of  them." 

There  was  encouragement,  belief  in 
her  voice  and,  suddenly,  Skeeter's 
heart  was  filled  with  gratitude.  He 
was  thanking  her,  haltingly.  Thank- 
ing her  for  being  kind  to  him,  for 
dancing  with  him,  for  letting  him 
take  her  home. 

"Skeeter,"  she  stopped  him.  "Is 
that  why  you  think  I  did  it?  Just  to 
be  kind?  Don't  you  believe  a  girl 
might  want  to  dance  with  you  for  any 
other  reason?" 

Skeeter  was  afraid  to  answer  her. 


John  Mclntire  is  the  regular  master 
of  ceremonies  on  Lincoln  Highway,  in- 
troducing a  different  famous  star 
every  week  in  a  half-hour  play.  Tune 
it  in  Saturday  mornings  on  NBC-Red. 
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He  was  afraid  he  might  say  too  much, 
might  make  her  laugh  at  him.  He 
was  glad  the  town  bell  began  tolling 
midnight.  It  was  late.  He  had  to  get 
Lynn  home. 

He  helped  her  down  from  the  wall. 
Again,  he  was  aware  of  her  closeness, 
her  sweetness.  His  arms  ached  to 
hold  her  to  him.    He  let  her  go. 

"Home  is  a  good  place,"  Lynn 
whispered.  Then,  so  low  he  almost 
didn't  hear,  "But,  you  know  where  I'd 
rather  be  going?  To  that  land  of  little 
people   and  tinkling  bells — " 

All  that  Spring,  Skeeter's  head  was 
full  of  Lynn.  He  worked  very  hard 
at  the  training  camp.  He  spent  his 
evenings  alone  in  his  room,  writing 
long  letters  to  Lynn.  He  never  sent 
them.  He  poured  out  his  heart  in 
those  letters,  he  dared  hope,  dared 
make  plans  that  included  her.  But 
Lynn  never  saw  them.  The  letters 
she  got  were  humdrum  affairs,  about 
camp  routine,  the  weather,  things  like 
that.  Things  any  man  might  write 
to  anybody. 

Skeeter  felt  he  had  to  wait.  He 
wanted  to  make  sure  he  had  some- 
thing to  offer  her,  something  besides 
himself  in  the  role  of  a  clown.  He 
wanted  to  accomplish  something, 
make  a  little  money  so  he  could  settle 
down  and  do  agricultural  research, 
which  was  what  he'd  studied  for.  He 
wanted  to  show  Lynn — and  himself — 
that  he  could  do  something  besides 
make  people  laugh. 

THE  training  ended  and  the  team 
'  went  East  for  the  opening  of  the 
baseball  season.  For  three  weeks, 
Skeeter  sat  in  the  dugout,  waiting  for 
his  chance.  And  then,  in  the  seventh 
inning  of  their  last  game  in  New 
York,  it  came. 

"Skeeter!"  Mr.  Lane  was  calling 
him.  Skeeter  jumped  up,  "Okay, 
get  in  there,  Russell,"  Mr.  Lane  said. 
"Don't  let  them  get  away  from  us. 
The  game's  already  in  the  bag.  Just 
hold  the  ground,  that's  all." 

"Hold  the  ground?"  Skeeter  was 
feeling  good.  "Mr.  Lane,  I'm  going 
to  shut  out  the  best  they've  got — 
unless  I  break  an  arm." 

Lane  patted  his  shoulder.  "Don't 
worry  about  the  game.  We're  too 
far  in  the  lead  for  them  to  catch  up 
now.  Just  go  in  there  and  be  your- 
self." 

"Be   myself?" 

"Sure,  sure,"  Lane  said.  "Lighten 
the  game  up  a  bit.  Give  the  crowd  a 
few  laughs." 

"You're  sending  me  out — just  to 
make  the  crowd  laugh?" 

"So  what?"  Lane  said. 

"But — I'm  a  ball  player."  Skeeter 
was  panicky.  "Look,  Mr.  Lane,  I 
didn't  join  the  Giants  to — " 

"Wait  a  minute,"  Lane  said.  "I 
don't  care  why  you  joined  the  Giants. 
I  hired  you  because  you  can  make  a 
crowd  laugh.  We  need  a  crowd 
pleaser,  just  as  much  as  we  need 
players.  Now,  scram  out  there  and 
do  your  stuff.     Get  funny!" 

Something  went  wrong  in  Skeeter's 
head  then.  "Get  funny!"  He  passed 
the  dugout  without  seeing  it.  "Get 
Funny!"  He  pushed  past  the  door- 
man to  the  dressing  rooms.  "GET 
FUNNY!"  The  man  tried  to  stop  him, 
send  him  back  to  the  field,  where  his 
name  had  already  been  announced, 
but  Skeeter  hardly  heard  him. 

"Look  at  me!"  Skeeter  yelled,  push- 
ing the  frightened  man  back  against 
the  wall.  "Look  at  me!  I'm  funny! 
Go  on  and  laugh.  No?  I'll  make  a 
face   for   you.     How's   that?     What's 
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•  Dancing  by  moonlight,  "reviewing  the 
troops"  by  day— you  11  see  the  gayest  feminine 
fingertips  everywhere  in  Cutex  raspberry 
Lollipop  and  honey-mellow  Butterscotch! 

Cutex,  of  course,  goes  on  like  a  breeze — 
dries  hard  as  crystal.  Wears  amazingly  long, 
resists  chipping  and  peeling  day  after  day! 
Every  Cutex  skin-and-costume-flattering 
shade  is  porous — lets  the  moisture  through  ! 
And  every  Cutex  Polish  brush  is  made  of 
even  bristles  securely  set  —  made  in  I  .S.  \. 
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Only  10^  in  the  United  States. 
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HOW  TO 

FIGHT  HEADACHES 

£ways  a f  same  fihtel 


Break  Headache's  Vicious  Circle 
this  proved,  sensible  way 

•  A  headache  disturbs  your  nervous  system; 
with  jumpy  nerves  often  goes  an  upset  stom- 
ach, in  turn  affecting  the  pain  in  your  head- 
thus  making  a  "vicious  circle."  Mere  single- 
acting  pain  relievers  may  still  leave  you  feel- 
ing dull,  sickish. 

Millions  break  headache's  "vicious  circle" 

with  Bromo-Seltzer  because  it  acts  3  ways  at 

the  same  time;  helps  stop  pain,  calm  nerves, 

settle  stomach.  Next  time,  try  Bromo-Seltzer.* 

*Just  use  as  directed  on  the  label.  For  persistent 

or  recurring  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 

BROMO-SELTZER 
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on  BOTTOM  of  your  FEET 


DOCTOR'S  NEW 

QUICKER  RELIEF! 

Get  the  New  Super-Sq/l  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads  if  you 
have  painful  callouses,  hurn- 
iiik  or  tenderness  on  the  bot- 
tom of  your  feet.  Experience 
the  quicker  relief  they  give 
.  .  .  how  they  soothe,  cush- 
ion, protect  the  sensitive 
area.  Absolutely  new  in  de- 
sign, shape,  texture. 
Heart  shape.  630% 
softer  than  before. 
Thin  Scalloped  Edge. 
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removing  callouses. 
Coil  but  a  trifle.  Sold 
everywhere.  Insist  on 
Dr.  Scholl's! 
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the  matter  with  you?  Don't  you  think 
I'm  funny?" 

"No,"  Skeeter  heard  the  man's  voice 
from  very  far  away.   "No,  I  don't." 

"Well,  I  do!"  Skeeter  shouted. 
"Guess  I'll  have  to  do  the  laughing 
myself."  And  he  did  laugh.  He  laughed 
until  it  tore  at  his  ribs  and  the  tears 
ran  down  his  face,  so  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  change  his  clothes. 

Then,  he  started  walking.  He  was 
never  going  to  stop.  His  feet  found 
a  highway  and  he  kept  on  going. 
Small  towns,  cities,  rivers,  plains.  He 
saw  them  all  through  a  haze.  He  saw 
people,  sometimes,  he  talked  to  them. 
And,  as  time  ran  past,  up  and  down 
the  roads,  he  noticed  that  people 
didn't  laugh  so  much  anymore.  He 
found  the  hurt  leaving  him.  It  took 
a  long  time,  but  he  got  over  it. 

And,  one  day,  because  the  road  he 
was  on  led  that  way,  he  wandered 
back  to  Brewster  City.  He  walked 
along  the  tree-lined  streets  and,  on 
the  bridge,  he  met  Pat  Hines. 

"Well,  I'll  be  doggoned!"  Pat  cried. 
"Skeeter!" 

THEY  shook  hands.  There  were  the 
usual  questions.  Where  ya  been? 
Bumming  around.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?  No  plans.  Then,  Skeeter 
asked  him. 

"How's  Lynn?"  and  he  found  the 
words  sticking  in  his  throat. 

"I  don't  know,"  Pat  said.  "Haven't 
heard  a  word  from  her  in  over  a  year. 
She  quit  the  beauty  parlor  and  went 
East." 

"Too  bad,"  Skeeter  said.  "Thought 
I'd  look  her  up."  He  was  trying  to 
sound  cold,  casual.  "Swell  girl,  Lynn." 

Suddenly,  Pat  was  angry.  "You're 
a  fine  one  to  say  that — after  the  way 
you  treated  her." 

"After — the  way  I  treated  her?" 

"Oh,  come  off  it,"  Pat  said.  "If  it 
weren't  for  you,  Lynn  never  would 
have  left  Brewster  City." 

"Pat,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"You  broke  her  heart,"  Pat  said. 
"She  was  in  love  with  you  and  you — " 

Skeeter  grabbed  Pat's  shoulder. 
"What  are  you  talking  about?  Do 
you  know  what  you're  saying?" 

"Sure.  She  told  me  herself.  She 
cried  it  all  out  on  my  shoulder,  when 
she  came  back  from  New  York." 

"She  was  in  New   York?    When?" 

"When  you  went  East  to  play  with 
the  Giants,"  Pat  said.  "She  went  to 
see  you  play.  Only  you  didn't.  They 
announced  you,  one  game,  but  you 
never  appeared  on  the  diamond.  And, 
when  she  went  back  to  the  dressing 
rooms,  the  man  there  said  you'd  left." 

"Pat,  you  wouldn't  kid  about  a  thine 
like  this?" 

"Do  I  look  like  I'm  kidding?" 

"No.  But  it's  impossible,"  Skeeter 
said.      "Lynn    is    so    beautiful.      She 


could  have  had  her  pick  of  the  roost. 
How  could  a  girl  like  Lynn  fall  for 
someone  like  me?  She  was  sorry  for 
me,  that's  all." 

"Call  it  what  you  like,"  Pat  said. 
"Pity's  not  what  Lynn  called  it.  She 
was  in  love.  Well,  that's  water  under 
the  bridge.  She's  gone — Lord  knows 
where."  Pat  looked  at  his  watch. 
"I've  got  to  beat  it,  Skeeter.  Be  see- 
ing you." 

Skeeter  stood  there  on  the  bridge 
for  hours.  He  remembered  Lynn.  He 
remembered  every  word  she  had  ever 
said  to  him.  He  remembered  how  she 
had  said  it.  And,  after  awhile,  he 
began  to  understand. 

That  night  at  the  dance — it  wasn't 
pity.  She  had  almost  told  him  so, 
only  he  was  too  blind,  too  wrapped 
up  in  his  own  desire  not  to  make  her 
laugh  at  him,  that  he  hadn't  had  time 
to  notice  how  she  felt,  to  wonder. 
She  wanted  to  be  with  him,  that's 
why  she  had  asked  him  to  take  her 
home.  She  wanted  to  be  in  his  arms, 
she  wanted  him  to  kiss  her,  that's  why 
she  asked  to  be  lifted  up  on  the  wall. 
She  knew  he  loved  her  and  she 
wanted  him  to  tell  her  so.  But  he 
had  been  afraid. 

Skeeter  hated  himself.  "It  wasn't 
enough  that  you  were  made  so  people 
laughed  at  you,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "You  had  to  be  blind,  too." 
He  had  to  do  something — now  that  he 
knew.    Maybe  it  wasn't  too  late. 

He  had  gone  to  Bonnie  Simmons, 
right  away,  and  asked  her  for  Lynn's 
address.  "I've  got  one,"  Bonnie  had 
said.  "But  it's  almost  a  year  old.  She 
might  not  be  there  anymore."  He 
had  written,  at  once. 

SKEETER  Russell  pulled  himself 
back  out  of  the  past.  One  corner  of 
the  envelope  was  a  little  crumpled. 
He  had  been  holding  it  very  tight. 
Now,  here  was  his  answer  and  he  was 
afraid  to  open  it. 

Steeling  himself  to  face  whatever 
was  in  the  letter,  he  tore  open  the 
flap.    His  hands  shook  a  little. 

"Dear,  darling  Skeeter,"  he  read. 
"You'll  never  know  how  happy  I  was 
to  hear  from  you — and  to  read  the- 
things  you  told  me  in  your  letter. 
I've  loved  you,  dearest,  for  what  seems 
like  ages.  I  begin  to  see  the  things 
I  was  afraid  we'd  missed — the  land 
we  never  saw — the  tinkling  bells.  Oh, 
I  know  we'll  both  have  the  happiness 
that's  been  so  long  delayed.  I  can 
hardly  wait  until  I'm  on  my  way  home 
— to  you." 

Skeeter  looked  up.  The  room  was 
somehow  filled  with  sunlight.  And 
suddenly,  deep  inside  him,  laughter 
was  born.  Laughter  such  as  he  had 
never  known  before,  good  laughter, 
happy  laughter  that  welled  up  like 
singing  inside.     Beautiful  laughter. 
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JOHN  "BUD"  HIESTAND — whose  breezy,  informal  way  of  announc- 
ing adds  to  the  pleasure  of  Kay  Kyser's  Musical  College  program 
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Your  Marriage  Happiness 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

in  a  night  club.  All  my  work  before 
that  had  been  on  the  stage.  I  was 
terrified  to  think  of  singing  to  people 
so  close  they  could  reach  out  and 
touch  me.  I  was  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing footlights  and  an  orchestra  be- 
tween me  and  my  audience.  So  I 
was  scared  to  death  and  he  was  prob- 
ably justified  in  shaking  his  head  the 
way  he  did. 

"You'll  never  make  it,"  he  said. 

But  he  didn't  fire  me  and  before  a 
month  had  passed,  we  were  working 
on  original  songs  together.  I  was 
never  frightened  when  he  was  at  the 
piano.  Then,  of  course,  we  discovered 
that  we  liked  each  other.  In  fact,  we 
loved  each  other.  We  decided  to  get 
married. 

Think  back  on  your  own  first  year 
of  marriage.  Remember  all  those 
things  that  used  to  drive  you  wild? 
The  way  he  read  the  paper  at  the 
breakfast  table.  The  way  he  left  his 
clothes  all  over  the  place  for  you  to 
pick  up.  The  casual  way  he  dropped 
ashes  in  his  coffee  cup — what  a  mess! 
That  was  the  bad  year  of  getting 
adjusted  to  each  other.  Sometimes 
you  felt  you  had  married  a  complete 
stranger.  That's  when  you  said,  "I've 
had  as  much  of  this  as  I  can  stand. 
I'm  through!" 
It  was  no  different  for  us. 

I  REMEMBER  I  used  to  get  so  mad  I 
'  would  flounce  out  of  the  house.  I'd 
get  so  mad  I'd  throw  things.  Don't 
smile.  If  you  just  think  back,  I'll  bet 
you'll  remember  you  felt  the  same 
way.  Maybe  you  didn't  actually  throw 
things,  but  I'll  bet  you  often  wanted 
to.  Maybe  you  cried  instead.  Or 
nagged.  Or  bought  a  hat  you  couldn't 
afford. 

Now  of  course  I  didn't  mean  any  of 
those  things  seriously  any  more  than 
you  did.  I  always  meant  to  come  back 
when  I  flounced  out  of  the  house  and 
I  never  meant  to  hit  anything  when  I 
threw.  They  were  emotional  outlets 
to  express  something  I  had  not  yet 
learned  to  express  any  other  way. 

They  had  their  inevitable  result. 
Everything  went  wrong.  Friends, 
finances,  work,  home  fell  all  to  pieces 
because  we  were  creating  a  bad  en- 
vironment— an  environment  in  which 
good  could  not  operate.  We  were 
brought  up  short  the  day  we  realized 
we  had  no  jobs,  no  money,  no  pros- 
pects, no  happiness.  We  were  forced 
to  try  to  understand  what  the  trouble 
was  and  try  to  correct  it.  Not  to  blame 
each  other  or  the  world  or  Fate,  but 
to  see  where  our  own  faults  lay  and 
to  change  them. 

The  trouble  was  that  we  were  not 
talking  things  over  together — calmly, 
frankly,  intelligently.  We  were  act- 
ing like  children,  as  so  many  married 
couples — and  not  always  young  ones, 
either! — do. 

Why  is  it  that  people  find  it  so 
difficult  to  talk  to  each  other  as  human 
beings  and  not  just  as  man  and  wife? 
Often  I  think  it  is  because  of  pride. 
The  woman  is  too  proud  of  her  mys- 
tery, her  allure  for  her  husband.  She 
is  afraid  that  if  she  talks  to  him 
frankly — man  to  man — he  will  see 
that  she  is  just  another  person  like 
himself  and  will  lose  interest  in  her 
as  a  woman. 

The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
too  proud  of  his  importance.  He  is 
afraid  that  if  he  frankly   admits  his 
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ALIX  created  beautiful 
clothes;  now  she  creates 
lovelier  powder  shades 


GENIUS  of  color  and  fashion,  Alix  now 
"  helps  Jergens  perfect  a  new  ideal  in  face 
powder.  So  exquisitely  spun,  it  appears  like 
a  natural  tissue  of  loveliness  on  your  skin. 


But  those  shades  are  the  luscious  treat! 
Among  the  5  Alix  creations  is  one  shade 
expressly  designed  to  bring  out  all  the  la- 
tent bloom  and  radiance  in  your  skin  tones. 
Send  today  for  all  5  of  these  Jergens 
powder  shades.  Your  mirror  will  quicklv 
reveal  the  one  shade  Alix  dedicated  to  your 
heart-winning  loveliness.  You'll  change  to 
Jergens  Face  Powder  right  away! 


FREE!  ALL  ALIX-STYLED  SHADES 

(Paste  on  a  Penny  Postcard  .  .  .  Mai]  No»!l 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  1101.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

Please  send  free  Alix'  5  shades  in  Jergens  Face  Powder.  Also 
tree  sample  ol'  Jergens  new  Faee  Cream, 
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The  new  Jergens  Face  Powder  now  on  sale  at 
toilet    goods    counters,    $1.00,   25*,    lOt  a  box.     City- 
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RARE  is  the  skin  that  comes  home  from  a 
summer  vacation  without  a  hangover  of  sun- 
burn, windburn,  skyshine,  and  a  general  weather- 
beaten  look. 

Now's  the  time  to  get  after  that  summer  skin 
hangover.  Put  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Creams 
to  work  on  it ! 

And  also  give  these  special  creams  a  chance  to 
help  if  you  are  bothered  with  such  blemishes  as 
rough  scaly  dryness,  oily  shine,  and  enlarged 
pore  openings. 
PHILLIPS'    MILK    OF    MAGNESIA    SKIN    CREAM 

(Formerly  Texture  Cream) 
Get  the  full  benefit  of  this  cream  by  using  both  as 
a  night  treatment  and  as  a  day  foundation.  It 
softens  and  neutralizes  accumulations  often  acid 
in  nature  in  the  external  pore  openings.  It  also 
contains  cholesterol  which  by  retaining  moisture 
acts  to  keep  your  skin  more  supple  and  pliant. 
A«  a  foundation  women  agree  that  Phillips'  Skin 
Cream  "does  something  extra."  It  removes  excess 
oiliness  and  softens  dry  rough  skin  so  that  powder 
and  rouge  go  on  evenly  and  adhere  for  hours. 

PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA   CLEANSING   CREAM 

A  new  experience  awaits  you  in  the  way  this  dif- 
ferent cream  cleanses !  You  see  it  not  only  loosens 
and  rolls  away  the  surface  dirt  and  make-up  but 
penetrates  the  outer  pore  openings  and  cleanses 
away  the  accumulations  which  daily  lodge  there. 
Leaves  your  skin  clean,  softened,  and  refreshed ! 

PHILLIPS'      ^fr 


SKIM  CREAM 

(formerly  texture  cream) 
30c  and  60c 

CLEANSING  CREAM 

30c,  60c  and  4(1.00 
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Congratulations  to  radio's  June 
bride — Alice  Frost,  star  of  CBS' 
Big  Sister  serial,  who  married 
her  director,  Willson  M.  Tuttle. 

troubles,  his  mistakes,  his  problems, 
she  will  lose  respect  for  him  as  the 
perfect,  all-powerful  male.  He  will 
lose  his  position  as  head  of  the  house. 

There's  no  place  for  false  pride  in 
marriage.  Such  false  prides  as  these 
are  as  dangerous  to  happiness  as  they 
are  pathetic  in  human  beings.  How 
can  two  people  live  intimately  to- 
gether unless  they  do  talk  freely  and 
frankly  to  each  other,  try  to  under- 
stand and  help  each  other? 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
achieve  such  frank  understanding  be- 
tween man  and  wife.  I  know  at  first 
I  tried  all  the  feminine  tricks — scold- 
ing, teasing,  flirting,  even  crying — to 
get  my  husband's  confidence.  It  hurt 
me  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  tell  me 
things — things  I  felt  I  had  a  right  to 
know.  Naturally  a  more  voluble  per- 
son, I  felt  I  was  being  cheated  when 
I  poured  out  my  heart  and  met  no 
answering  response. 

THEN,  when  the  crisis  came,  and  we 
found  ourselves  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy— emotional  as  well  as  financial 
— I  made  a  great  discovery.  I  realized 
that  it  was  hurting  Sylvan  as  much 
as  it  was  hurting  me.  It  was  making 
him  even  more  unhappy  than  it  was 
making  me.  Actually  I  was  not  the 
one  who  was  suffering  because  I  was 
able  to  get  emotional  relief  by  getting 
mad  or  throwing  things — which  was 
just  as  bad.  I  saw  that  I  was  wrong. 
I  wanted  to  help  him. 

So  we  learned  to  talk  things  over. 
We  had  to.  We  had  to  learn  to  say, 
without  sulking  or  without  being 
angry,  "Can't  we  talk  this  over?"  And 
it  worked.  And  not  only  our  marriage, 
but  everything  else  we  did,  was  hap- 
pier and  more  successful  for  it. 

If  you  can  learn  to  say  "Can't  we 
talk  this  over?"  without  nagging  or 
crying  or  scolding  or  teasing,  you  will 
be  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  a  success- 
ful marriage.  And  don't,  for  heaven's 
sake,  spoil  it  by  saying,  after  you  have 
tried  it  and  it  has  worked,  "I  told  you 
so!"  You  are  not  doing  it  to  show 
how  smart  you  are,  but  to  help  build 
a  solid  foundation  for  a  happy  life 
together. 

Then,  what  about  those  little  things 
that  everybody  in  the  world  does,  lit— 
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tie  habits  that  are  so  annoying  to  the 
people  who  live  with  them?  We  had 
to  face  those,  too,  just  as  you  all  have 
to  do. 

My  husband,  for  instance,  loves  to 
come  into  the  house,  drop  into  a 
chair,  and  fall  asleep.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  he 
wouldn't  rather  go  upstairs,  stretch 
out  on  the  bed,  and.  take  a  comfortable 
nap.  But  could  I  persuade  him  to  do 
that?  You  know — because  your  hus- 
band probably  does  something  like 
that,  too — that  I  could  not! 

On  the  other  hand,  I  like  to  lie  abed 
late  in  the  morning,  often  just  to  read 
or  relax.  It's  a  habit  I  fell  into  from 
being  in  the  theater  all  my  life.  After 
working  late  hours,  you  just  don't  get 
up  in  the  morning.  But,  even  now, 
when  I  am  not  working  theater  hours, 
I  still  have  the  habit.  I  don't  want 
to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  go  for 
a  walk.  Sylvan  often  does.  He  can't 
understand  why  I  don't  want  to  get 
up  and  go  with  him. 

These  two  little  habits  caused  us  a 
lot  of  trouble  at  first.  But  we  have 
come  to  see  that  such  little  things  are 
far  from  being  essential  in  a  happy 
marriage.  Neither  of  us  likes  the 
other's  little  habits,  but  they  are  not 
important  enough  to  fight  over  and 
we  don't  fight  over  them.  You  can 
always  try  saying  pleasantly,  "I  wish 
you  wouldn't  do  that,  dear."  But  if  it 
is  a  habit  of  such  long  standing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  break,  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  put  up  with  it. 

Such  habits  are  small  things.  But 
what  about  that  big  threat  to  any 
marriage — jealousy?  Jealousy  can 
grow  out  of  a  lack  of  trust  or  a  lack 
of  frankness  or  out  of  nothing  at  all. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  technique  by  a 
frightened  woman  who  thinks  her 
husband  is  losing  interest  in  her.  Or 
by  a  restless  woman  to  have  a  little 
fun.  Or  it  can  be  created  out  of  a 
harmless  friendship  by  a  suspicious 
man  or  woman. 

I  THINK  there  is  only  one  way  to  de- 
■  stroy  jealousy — by  creating  a  feel- 
ing of  perfect  trust.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  friendship  of  many 
men  with  whom  I  worked  in  the 
theater.  They  are  men  I  like  or  admire, 
men  I  see  constantly,  pals  of  mine,  co- 
workers. Should  I  give  up  seeing 
them,  being  gay  and  friendly  with 
them  because  it  makes  my  husband 
jealous?  I  say,  decidedly  not!  It 
seems  to  me  that  such  restrictions  do 
nothing  but  close  a  person  into  a 
frightened,  fear-full  existence  where 
any  natural  remark  or  act  may  be  con- 
sidered improper.  It's  not  fair  for  a 
woman — or  a  man,  either — to  have  to 
live  that  way.  Let  her  have  faith  in 
her  own  character  so  that  she  can  say 


to  her  husband,  "I  will  not  allow  you 
to  think  of  me  in  that  way.  If  I 
have  ever  given  you  any  cause  for 
real  suspicion,  you  would  have  the 
right  to  distrust  me.  But  I  have  not 
and  I  do  not  intend  to.  You  must  be- 
lieve me.  You  must  trust  me.  And  I 
will  not  cause  you  any  heartache  be- 
cause of  that  trust." 

Would  I  be  jealous  myself?  Cer- 
tainly, if  there  were  any  cause.  If  my 
husband  were  really  to  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  else,  I  know  I  would 
be  ill — physically  ill — with  jealousy. 
But  I  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
trusting  him.  In  his  work  as  a 
pianist,  he  sees  many  pretty  girls. 
When  I  worked  at  Billy  Rose's  "Dia- 
mond Horse  Shoe"  club  in  New  York, 
many  of  the  chorus  girls  there  insisted 
they  were  crazy  about  my  husband. 
Naturally,  I  could  not  blame  them. 
I'm  crazy  about  him  myself.  But 
should  it  worry  me  and  make  me  un- 
happy when  another  girl  says,  even 
in  a  joke,  "When  are  you  going  to  let 
me  go  out  with  your  husband,  Bea- 
trice?" Not  at  all.  The  more  restric- 
tions set  up  around  such  outside 
friendships,  the  more  dangerous  they 
become. 

DEMEMBER  and  apply  your  child 
■»  psychology.  Children  always  seem 
to  want  most  the  things  that  are  for- 
bidden them.  Why?  Because  they 
seem  so  much  more  attractive.  Apply 
a  little  of  this  psychology  to  your 
husband.  Why  make  another  woman 
seem  more  attractive  to  him  by  sur- 
rounding her  with  the  attraction  of 
forbidden  fruit?  All  you  succeed  in 
doing  is  to  make  her  seem  a  goal  to 
be  gained,  not  just  a  friend  who  is 
pleasant  and  interesting  but  not  par- 
ticularly desirable.  And  remember, 
if  your  own  marriage  is  a  satisfying 
one,  there  is  little  temptation  for 
your  husband  to  find  satisfaction 
elsewhere. 

I  am  not  talking  now  about  the 
problems  of  a  physical  adjustment 
about  which  a  doctor  should  be  con- 
sulted. Or  about  the  problems  of 
where  you  will  live,  how  much  you 
will  be  able  to  live  on,  what  kind  of 
family  you  will  have  and  when. 
These  problems  are  as  individual  as 
people  themselves.  Nobody  can  make 
any  hard  and  fast  rules  about  them. 
Nobody  can  foresee  what  is  around 
the  next  marital  corner  and  every 
new  problem  has  to  be  met  by  itself 
as  a  special  case. 

But  remember  this.  It's  worth  it — 
solving  every  problem  the  grownup, 
sensible  way.  For  there's  an  even 
deeper  satisfaction,  a  greater  joy  in 
marriage  after  the  honeymoon  is  over 
if  you  do.  Believe  me,  I  know.  And 
you  can  find  out. 
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LIONEL  STANDER— the  sandpaper-voiced  star  of  The  Life  of  Riley 
over  CBS  Saturday  mornings.  You've  seen  him  in  the  movies,  but 
just  now  he's  devoting  his  time  to  radio  and  to  producing  plays  on 
Broadway.  Lionel  became  an  actor  when  he  left  college.  Before 
that  he  was  interested  mostly  in  football,  but  had  difficulty  staying 
in  one  school  long  enough  to  play  it  much.  He  explains  that  the 
faculty  thought  he  ought  to  attend  classes,  but  he  disagreed.  Acting 
wasn't  very  successful  either,  for  a  while,  and  he  supported  himself 
by  working  at  other  jobs.  In  1934  he  made  a  hit  in  a  Noel  Coward 
movie,  "The  Scoundrel,"  which  was  filmed  in  New  York,  and  Holly- 
wood snapped  him  up.  He's  not  half  as  tough  as  he  sounds  on  the  air. 


"I  WONDER  if  it  would  end  all  regular 
pain  for  me,  and  end  it  for  all  time?" 

To  the  girl  or  woman  asking  that  ques- 
tion about  Midol,  there  is  an  emphatic 
answer:  It  will  not. 

But  in  most  cases  where  there  is  no  organic 
disorder  calling  for  special  medical  or  surgical 
treatment,  Midol  does  relieve  the  func- 
tional pain  of  menstruation  to  some  degree, 
and  should  for  you.' 

Understand,  Midol  may  give  you  com- 
plete comfort.  It  has  done  this  for  many. 
But  others  experience  only  an  easier  time. 
Even  so,  isn't  the  measure  of  relief  you  re- 
ceive well  worth  while — compared  with  the 
unchecked  pain  you've  often  suffered? 

"Yes,  but  won't  Midol  form  some 
habit?"  Only  the  habit  of  avoiding  suffer- 
ing that  is  needless!  Midol  contains  no 
opiates.  One  ingredient  is  prescribed  by 
many  doctors  for  headache  and  muscular 
pain,  and  another — exclusively  in  Midol — 
increases  relief  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

So  don't  keep  Midol  for  "emergencies." 
Let  it  keep  you  comfortable  throughout  the 
period.  Trust  it  to  help  you  break  the 
shackles  of  the  calendar — to  give  back  "lost 
days"  for  active,  carefree  living  1 

That,  exactly,  is  what  Midol  means  to 
many  up-and»doing  girls  and  women.  Among 
thousands  recently  interviewed,  more  re- 
ported using  Midol  to  relieve  functional 
menstrual  pain  than  all  other  preparations 
combined.  And  96%  of  these  Midol  users 
said  they  found  Midol  effective. 

Look  for  these  tablets  on  your  drugstore 
counter,  or  just  ask  for  Midol.  The  large  size, 
a  trim  aluminum  case  that  tucks  into  purse 
or  pocket,  is  only  40c;  the  small  size,  20e. 
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fEPSp[9k&  GOES  BIG  WITH  HOLLYWOOD'S  YOUNG  SET 


Because  of  Pepsi-Cola's  finer  flavor,  better  taste  and  bigger 
size  .  .  .  millions  prefer  this  tall  drink  every  time.  Pour 
yourself  a  glassful  today.  See  how  much  more  Pepsi-Cola 
you  getfor  your  nickel.  12  full  ounces. ..plenty  for  any  thirst. 

Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  and  is  bottled  locally  by  Authorized  Bottlers  from  coast  to  coast. 


Once  outside,  I  had  a  quick  revul- 
sion of  feeling.  It  had  been  a  lie,  all 
that  he  had  told  me.  Philip  had  not 
believed  him.  Even  now  he  was  try- 
ing to  find  me.  He  had  stayed,  and 
let  the  ship  go  out  to  sea  without  him. 
I  called  at  the  steamship  office.  I 
waited  while  the  clerk  checked  the 
lists.  I  never  had  needed  more 
strength  than  I  did  to  wait  there, 
while  he  looked  to  see.  I  still  couldn't 
believe,  not  even  when  he  had  said, 
"Yes,  madam.  Philip  Turrell  sailed. 
An  hour  ago.    On  the  SS.  Rio." 

I  went  back  to  singing  at  the  night 
club.  Because  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else  to  do.  And  I  had  to  have 
something.  I  sang  the  same  songs,  but 
they  were  different  now,  more  sad, 
more  like  tangoes.  Some,  it  seemed, 
preferred  the  songs  that-  way.  Other 
clubs  that  had  not  noticed  me  until 
then  began  to  make  me  offers.  A 
radio  station  asked  me  to  broadcast. 
My  associates,  my  friends,  my  man- 
ager urged  me  to  accept  one  of  these 
offers.  But  it  didn't  matter  where  I 
was  and  it  was  easier  to  refuse. 

It  was  Brenda  who  would  not  accept 
my  heartbreak.  She  said  I  was  more 
lovely  and  my  voice  better  than  ever 
and  that  I  must  accept  the  radio  sta- 
tion's offer.  But  I  shook  my  head.  I 
didn't  care.  Until  Brenda  cried.  I  had 
never  seen  her  cry.  I  had  forgotten 
that  anyone  else  could  have  grief.  I 
thought  all  of  it  that  was  in  the  world 
was  mine  now.  I  reached  out  and  took 
her  hand. 

Brenda,  I  will  sing  anywhere  you 
wish." 
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Heartbreakers 

(Continued  from  page  21) 

I  no  longer  felt  completely  chilled. 
Someone  loved  me  enough  to  cry.  I 
accepted  the  radio  offer. 

I  chose  my  programs  carefully  so 
that  I  would  be  a  success.  It  was  all 
like  a  dream,  the  studio  applause,  the 
mail  showering  in,  gifts  for  me.  There 
were  offers  too,  from  other  bigger 
stations,  and  my  station  even  ar- 
ranged to  have  my  broadcast  carried 
to  the  United  States.  My  manager  saw 
money,  gold  and  silver,  shining 
through  the  applause.  But  I  saw  a 
young,  clean  face  with  a  boyish  and 
daring  mouth. 

I  MUST  have  known  what  would 
'  happen  when  my  manager  read  me 
the  cable;  he  was  provoked  because 
I  showed  no  more  excitement.  "You 
would  think  it  was  nothing,"  he 
stormed.  "Just  an  offer  from  one  of 
the  most  famous  night  clubs  in  the 
whole  United  States,  that's  all." 

I  was  not  more  excited  because 
nothing  would  be  real  again.  So  I  did 
not  explain  to  him,  but  left  him  to 
arrange  the  contracts  and  the  reserva- 
tions on  the  ship  and  I  let  him  think 
the  tears  in  my  eyes  were  from 
pleasure. 

So  that  was  how  I  sailed  from 
Buenos.  My  heart  caught  when  I 
went  to  the  pier  and  saw  the  luggage 
piled  high  alongside  the  sleek  side  of 
the  beautiful  ship.  Once  before  my 
luggage  had  been  there  and  the  purser 
had  reserved  a  honeymoon  suite  for 
a  bride  who  was  never  met  by  her 
groom.  Slowly  we  steamed  out 
toward  the  foam  flecked  broad  high- 


way of  ocean  and  the  salt  of  the  spray 
from  the  waves  was  less  than  from 
my  tears. 

Then  I  was  in  the  United  States — a 
great  lady,  a  famous  singer  to  whom 
crowds  flocked  every  night,  applaud- 
ing, demanding  encore  after  encore. 
So  famous  that  one  day  I  sat  in  the 
cool,  paneled  offices  of  a  big  network 
and  read  a  contract  that  a  cigarette 
sponsor  was  asking  me  to  sign,  for  a 
series  of  weekly  broadcasts  that 
would  carry  my  voice  from  coast  to 
coast. 

I  sang — oh  how  desperately  I  sang — 
to  a  radio  audience  of  millions,  for 
each  thing  now  that  I  did  I  must  do 
well.  I  broadcast  from  the  network's 
largest  studio  so  that  a  few  thousands 
of  our  listeners  each  week  could  come 
and  see  in  person  the  program  as  it 
went  out  on  the  air.  I  sang,  while  my 
heart  whispered  "Philip — Philip,"  and 
my  sadness  carried  the  songs  to  my 
listeners.  Sometimes  I  wondered  if  I 
were  a  little  mad,  because  I'd  look  at 
my  audience,  sitting  there  in  front  of 
me,  row  after  row  of  faces  all  staring 
up  at  me,  and  I  would  see — him,  only 
him,  not  a  roomful  of  people  at  all, 
but  clearly  and  perfectly  just  him, 
exactly  as  I  saw  him  whenever  I 
closed  my  eyes. 

But  finally  one  night  I  stood  there 
in  front  of  the  microphone  ready  for 
my  song,  looking  out  over  the  studio 
of  people  smiling  welcome,  applauding 
with  delight,  and  among  them  I  really 
saw — him.  Not  a  roomful  making  up 
his  face  but  his  face  among  all  the 
others,  so  that  it  could  not  be  a  dream, 
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but  must  be  reality. 

Habit,  shock,  the  numbness  of  sur- 
prise sustained  me  and  I  began  to  sing 
in  time  with  the  melody  of  music  from 
the  orchestra  behind  me.  The  hall 
was  a  whirling  mist.  There  was  no 
feel  of  ground  beneath  my  feet.  But  I 
continued  to  sing,  through  to  the  final 
note  of  the  last  violin.  And  then  in 
the  space  of  a  single  breath  I  was  off 
the  stage,  down  through  the  ropes  and 
backdrops  of  the  theater,  and  out  of 
the  studio.  He  would  be  waiting  at  the 
door  and  I  must  not  keep  him.  But  he 
hadn't  arrived  when  I  got  there.  I 
darted  back  to  the  audience  entrance. 
Trembling,  I  was  at  the  door  in  half 
a  dozen  fleeting  seconds. 

I  moved  soundlessly  into  the  studio. 
The  broadcast  was  not  quite  ended 
yet.  I  looked  up  the  aisle  and  saw, 
where  he  had  been,  only  a  vacant 
chair.  Had  my  eyes,  my  mind,  my  wish 
created  for  themselves  that  image  of 
him  that  I  had  seen?  Terrified,  I  crept 
out  of  the  studio.  Down  the  hall, 
across  from  me  I  saw  the  man  again 
that  I  had  thought  was  Philip.  He 
glanced  back  once,  then  disappeared 
into  the  elevator  he  had  summoned. 
And  he — he  was  Philip.  I  had  not 
imagined  him.  But  now  he  had  fled, 
had  not  wanted  this  meeting. 

That  night  I  knew  desolation.  I 
shall  never  again  live  such  another 
week  as  that  which  followed.  Because 
should  I  ever  have  all  hope  crushed 
from  me  again,  I  will  never  find  the 
courage  to  live.  I  went  to  rehearsals 
with  my  head  aching  so  that  I  couldn't 
see  the  notes  I  was  trying  to  sing. 

And  then  it  was  the  night  of  the 
broadcast  again  and  I  was  on  the  stage, 
the  blinding  whiteness  of  the  spot- 
lights   flooding    my    white    face,    ac- 


centuating the  red  smear  of  my  lips, 
and  the  ebony  blackness  of  my  hair. 

Only  when  my  song  ended  did  I 
dare  to  look  to  see  if  he  was  there. 
But  by  then  I  think  I  knew  that  I 
would  see  him.  Because  I  looked  di- 
rectly to  where  he  was  and  into  the 
blue  flash  of  his  eyes.  He  made  no 
move  to  leave  but  he  so  easily  could 
be  gone  before  I  could  get  through 
backstage  and  reach  him.  I  must  make 
him  remain,  must  make  him  want  to 
stay.  I  somehow  must  hold  him, 
though  my  voice,  the  microphone,  my 
songs  were  the  only  means  I  pos- 
sessed. What  prompted  me  I  don't 
know,  but  in  place  of  the  introduction 
I  should  have  made  to  my  next  song, 
I  said: 

"Once  in  my  home  country,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  were  in  love.  They  would 
have  married,  but  an  older  man,  who 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  girl,  told 
the  boy  lies  about  her,  so  that  he 
would  not  marry  her.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  for  the  boy's  career. 
After  the  boy  had  left,  this  man  ad- 
mitted what  he  had  done.  But  the 
boy  still  believed  the  lies.  The  song 
I  am  going  to  sing  to  you  now,  is  the 
song  the  girl  would  have  written  to 
the  boy  if  she  could  have  written 
songs.   But  she  could  only  sing  them." 

IT  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  my 
'  love  songs  that  I  sang  then.  Sang  it 
and  then  was  running  off  the  stage, 
the  fear  of  desperation  lending  me  the 
speed  that  would  keep  Philip  from 
disappearing  without  a  word.  But  I 
had  no  need  of  this  fear  or  this  frantic 
running.  For  he  came  striding  up  to 
the  door  just  as  I  opened  it  and  he 
spoke  my  name  and  I  answered. 
"Philip!" 


He  flung  out  his  hands  but  I  drew 
back.  I  was  afraid.  And  he  said,  his 
hands  dropping  at  his  sides, 

"I  don't  blame  you.  I  thought  you 
would  never  forgive  me.  But  your 
song  seemed  to  say  that  you  could  and 
I  thought — " 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  then  said, 
"That  you  had  forgiven  me.  Though 
I  don't  know  how  you  could.  Last 
week  I  only  meant  to  come  and  look 
at  you  again  just  once.  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  had  to  see  you  again.  And 
when  I  did,  I  realized  how  much  you 
still  meant  to  me.  But  I — I  couldn't 
trust  myself  to  risk  meeting  you.  I 
ran  away.  I  didn't  mean  to  come  again. 
But  I  did.  I  came  to  tell  you  that  no 
matter  what  I  did  or  what  anyone 
said,  I  love  you,  and  always  have." 

"But  that  day  you  sailed — "  I  began. 

He  paused,  then  said, 

"I  don't  know  why  I  believed  him. 
Except  that  he  always  had  been  a 
good  friend.  I'd  never  known  him  to 
lie  about  anything.  And  at  first  I  was 
angry  and  hurt  and  disappointed.  So 
I  went  without  calling  you.  And  ever 
since  I  have  been  fighting  against  what 
he  said,  against  what  I  thought  I 
should  believe  and  finally  I  had  to 
come  back  to  you.  Not  because  I 
thought  you  could  forgive  me,  but 
only  to  ask  you  to." 

"Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
polite  if  I  had  waited  for  you  to 
ask,"  I  said.  "But  I  didn't  dare  wait. 
So  instead,  I  gave  an  old  song  a  new 
introduction  and  changed  the  old 
words  around  so  that  I  could  tell  you 
that  I  forgave  you  long  ago." 

With  a  twisted  smile,  he  held  out 
his  arms  again  and  this  time  they 
closed  around  me,  shutting  me  in 
happiness  and  shutting  out  loneliness. 


TO     5     OUT     OF     7 


An  utterly  new  principle  in  choosing 
your  cosmetics — "matched  makeup"! 
Created  by  Richard  Hudnut  to  give 
you  the  added  allure  of  color  harmony! 


•  Beauty  surveys  among  thou- 
sands of  women  reveal  this  startling 
fact.  Actually  5  out  of  7  women  use 
makeup  that  lacks  color  harmony. 

Now  Richard  Hudnut  has  devel- 
oped an  entirely  new  principle  in 
cosmetics  .  .  .  "matched  makeup!" 
Marvelous  Matched  Makeup,  con- 
sisting of  powder,  rouge  and  lip- 
stick  in  scientific  color  harmony! 

Try  this  amazing  new  beauty 
"threesome."  A  mere  three  min- 
utes to  apply — and  you  see  excit- 
ing new  loveliness  that  catches  at 
the  heart .  .  .  inspires  romance! 


. . .  How  Marvelous  Powder  CLINGS! 
Two  special  adhering  ingredients 
help  Marvelous  Powder  to  stay  on 
smoothly  up  to  five  full  hours.  In- 
gredients so  pure  they're  often 
recommended  for  sensitive  skins. 

And  Marvelous  Powder  is  sheer, 
lies  caressingly  on  your  skin — gives 
a  luminous  finish  that  lasts! 

Try  Marvelous  Face  Powder. 
And  for  the  added  beauty  of  a 
matched  makeup — try  Marvelous 
Rouge  and  Lipstick,  too.  At  your 
favorite  cosmetic  counter.  Large 
sizes  55(S  each  (65ii  in  Canada). 


MARVELOUS 


/PCzZcjUvt^. 


ROUGE,     LIPSTICK     AND 


THE    POWDER 


THAT  £>fau<?  CT?0 3  7^/crZtM) 


Richard  Hudnut,  Dept.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City  »■»< 

Please  send  me  try-out  Makeup  Kit  containing  generous 
art-metal  containers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  and  lip- 
stick. J  enclose  lOt  to  help  cover  mailing  costs. 

The  color  of  my  »y«  it noiV ttin 

Name 

Street.      City 


(Good  only  In  O.  S.  A.,  except  where  legmlly  prohibited.) 
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NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  this  amazing 


4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  of  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as    it  rinses. 

4.  Helpskeephairneatlyinplace. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALON.. 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods_ 

2S(f 

for  5  rinses 

10f£ 

for  2  rinses 


1  BRAND  NEW  DOUBLE  FEATURE 


'Sells  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  TrKr?l?> 


i  See  Bensatio 


al  new  1941  Linel  Start  I 

low.  Gorgeous  Christmas  I 

>  Cards  with  sender's  name,  60  for  $1.00  I 

9  other  profit  assortments.  New  I 

l  i  (-iitures  —  clever  ideas  galore.  Novel  1 

'Oil-Painting"  effect  designs.  Up  to  I 

ww°0   profit.   Samples  on  approval. 

THE  PURO  CO.,  INC. ,3041  Locust,  Dept.K,  St.  Louis, Mo. 


HAN  EVER 
FOR  $ 


NEW! 


1941  MODELI 
Pocket  Radii! 

flQoalterias 
Plug  in 
DUBtBLE  FUSTIC  OBIMETS 
Dual  Bands-Manictenna-Microdial 
FitB  vour  pocketa  or  puree — Wt. 
0  ozs.  Small  as  cicarette  package. 
PATENTED  POWER  RECTI- 
FIER. Hi-mtio  easy  tunine 
"MICRODIAL".  M.  L.  OF 
ILL.  SAYS:  "MIDGET  RADIO 
WORKS  FINE!"  ONE  YEAR 
SERVICE  GUARANTEE!  Sent 
ictions  and  tiny  phone  for  use  in 
SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE—NO 
ELECTRICITY  NEEDED!  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pav  postman  only 
*2.'J9   plus  postage  oliarees  on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check,  M.  O.. 

f.'u-t  i  and  yours  will  r „|  postpaid.    A  MOST  UNUSUAL  VALUE! 

\f:  — 


QUICKER  WAY! 

All    Druggists 
*n<J  10c  Stores 


%mmassi 


Tired  Kidneys 
Often  Bring 
Sleepless  Nights 

Doctors  say  your  kidneys  contain  IB  miles  of  tiny 
tubes  or  filters  which  help  to  purify  the  blood  and 
keep  you  healthy.  When  they  Ret  tired  and  don't 
•work  right  in  the  daytime,  many  people  have  to  get 
up  nights,  I'M'iuentorscanty  passages  with  smart- 
ing and  burning  sometimes  8O0W8  there  is  something 
wrong  with  your  kidneys  or  bladder.  Don't  neglect 
tin ■  condition  and  lose  valuable,  restful  sleep. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  also 
cause  nagging  backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains, 
loss  of  pep  :. i ■  < I  energy,  swelling,  puffiness  under 
the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  I  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years. 
They  give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  IB  miles 
of  kidney  tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from 
your  blood.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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Facing  the  Music 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Akron,  Ohio.  His  dad  was  in  the  rub- 
ber business.  This  took  the  family 
around  the  country  often  and  by  the 
time  the  boy  was  ready  to  study  medi- 
cine at  Carnegie  Tech,  he  had  lived  in 
three  other  states. 

Depression  came  and  Vaughn  was 
forced  to  leave  his  studies  and  get  a 
job  with  Austin  Wiley's  band  after 
three  years  at  the  university.  He 
tooted  for  Wiley  until  the  band  folded 
six  months  later. 

Then  came  three  years  with  Larry 
Funk's  orchestra.  For  the  most  part 
Vaughn  concentrated  on  playing  his 
trumpet.  Then  one  night,  annoyed 
with  the  band's  often  inebriated  vo- 
calist, Vaughn  asked  Larry  for  a 
chance  to  sing.  Funk  was  dubious  but 
finally  agreed.  Once  Vaughn's  resonant 
baritone  rang  out,  the  dancers  hud- 
dled near  the  bandstand.  The  ap- 
plause was  deafening  and  Funk  al- 
most dropped  his  baton.  Vaughn  was 
given  more  opportunities,  kept  stop- 
ping the  show.  Funk  then  dismissed 
his  other  singer. 

But  Vaughn  realized  that  he  was 
making  little  progress  and  in  1937  left 
Funk,  to  join  Jack  Marshard's  band 
in  Boston.  Marshard  was  an  alert 
business  man.  When  two  simultaneous 
offers  came  for  the  band's  services, 
Jack  accepted  both.  He  took  his 
regular  crew  to  Bar  Harbor,  hastily 
rounded  up  a  patchwork  ensemble  for 
the  other  job  and  gave  Monroe  the 
baton.  This  was  for  a  summer  run  at 
Cape  Cod.  The  social  set  there  liked 
the  singing  substitute  well  enough  to 
treat  his  pickup  band  gently. 

Marshard  saw  Monroe's  possibilities 
and  hired  Johnny  Watson,  Jan  Savitt's 
able  arranger,  to  develop  a  real"  band 
behind  Vaughn.  Leonard  Joy  of  RCA- 
Victor  heard  the  band,  approved  four 
test  records,  and  signed  them.  Vaughn 
had  a  hunch  this  was  the  break  he 
was  waiting  for  and  sent  for  his 
schoolday  sweetheart,  Marion  Baugh- 
man.  They  were  married  a  day  after 
she  arrived. 

The  records  clicked  immediately. 
Some  of  the  hits  were  "There  I  Go," 
"Donkey  Serenade,"  "Pagliacci," 
"Take  It  Jackson,"  and  the  sensational 
"Salud,  Dinero  y  Amor,"  which  sold 
110.000  copies.  The  jukebox  patrons 
yelled  for  more.  It  was  refreshing  to 
hear  a  leader  who  could  sing. 

After  a  trial  spin  in  Boston's  Hotel 
Statler,  the  band  played  the  New 
York  Paramount.  After  three  success- 
ful weeks  there,  they  were  ready  for 
any  and  all  comers. 

Added  to  the  band  was  23-year-old, 
blackhaired  Marilyn  Duke.  Marilyn 
stands  five  feet  nine  in  her  stocking 
feet  and  is  the  tallest  girl  vocalist  in 


the  business. 

If  Vaughn's  movie  possibilities  ma- 
terialize by  December,  here's  a  tip  to 
Hollywood  real  estate  agents:  submit 
a  nursery  in  the  blue  print  plans. 
Mrs.  Monroe,  a  tall  girl  who  received 
a  master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  feverishly  knitting 
a  baby  sweater  all  during  my  inter- 
view. 

"Everytime  someone  in  the  band 
strikes  a  sour  note  in  rehearsals," 
Vaughn  remarked  wryly  as  he  gazed 
at  his  blonde  wife,  "Marion  drops  a 
stitch." 

OFF  THE   RECORD 
Some  Like   It  Sweet: 

Bobby  Byrne:  (Decca  3773)  "Nighty- 
Night"— "Do  I  Worry?"  — A  simple 
summer  tune  that  will  get  you  whistling. 
The  turnover  is  an  expert  ballad  that  is 
also  well  played  by  Claude  Thornhill 
on  Okeh  6178. 

Eddy  Duchin:  (Columbia  36089) 
"Maria  Elena" — "Time  and  Time 
Again" — The  nimble-fingered  pianist 
sets  the  first  song  in  waltz  setting. 

Jimmy  Dorsey:  (Decca  3710)  "My 
Sister  and  I"— "Hush  of  the  Night"— 
There  have  been  carloads  of  new  songs 
taking  for  their  themes  the  glory  that 
was  once  Europe,  but  this  refugee  ballad 
continues  as  the  cream  of  the  crop,  espe- 
cially when  Bob  Eberly  sings  it.  Reverse 
is  a  moden  treatment  of  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff's  "Scheherazade." 

Tommy  Tucker:  (Okeh  6211)  "You 
Are  My  Sunshine" — "New  Worried 
Mind" — Stickily  sentimental  reminder 
of  "I'll  Never  Smile  Again." 
(Recommended  Albums:  The  Andre 
Kostelanetz-Alec  Templeton  alliance  for 
Gershwin's  "Rhapsody  in  Blue"  (Colum- 
bia); Eddy  Duchin's  Gershwin  piano 
package  (Columbia)  and  Joe  Reich- 
man's  Victor  keyboard  collection  of 
memorable  melodies.) 
Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Andrews  Sisters:  (Decca  3732) 
"Aurora" — "Music  Makers" — Another 
Andrews  accomplishment. 

Tommy  Dorsey:  (Victor  27421)  "Yes, 
Indeed"— "Will  You  Still  Be  Mine"— 
T.  D.  pours  everything  into  the  "A"  side 
for  an  exciting  reproduction. 

Harry  James:  (Columbia  36160) 
"Trumpet  Rhapsody" — The  advance  bal- 
lyhoo was  a  handicap  for  this  one,  de- 
spite  James'   dynamic   trumpeting. 

Count  Basie:  (Okeh  6157)  "Wiggle 
Woogie" — "Jump  the  Blues  Away" — 
Played  in  the  accented  Harlem  manner. 

Ozzie  Nelson:  (Bluebird  11155)  "Beat 
It  Out" — "Where" — Fast  and  clean  are 
these  tunes  from  the  film  "Sweetheart  of 
the  Campus"  but  Harriet  Hilliard's  vo- 
cal is  disappointing. 


SyM&ZL 


LOUISE  KING— eldest  of  the  four  beautiful  King  Sisters  who  sing 
with  Alvino  Rey's  dance  band  on  the  Mutual  network.  She's  also  Mrs. 
Alvino  Rey  in  private  life,  and  she  definitely  isn't  to  be  confused 
with  the  Louise  King  who  sings  on  the  Hit  Parade.  Louise  was 
born  in  Payson,  Utah,  and  started  singing  with  her  sisters  in 
high  school  entertainments.  After  a  year  or  so  of  doing  this  as 
a  hobby,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  her  that  here  was  a  good  way  of 
earning  money,  and  her  career  was  launched.  She  designs  her  own 
clothes,  and  her  biggest  ambition  is  to  have  a  baby  girl  with  brown 
curls.  The  other  three  King  Sisters  on  the  air  are  Donna,  Alyce 
and  Yvonne;  two  other  sisters  and  two  brothers  are  non-professional. 


RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Young  Doctor  Malone 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

She  shrugged  expressively.  "I'd  like 
to  tell  her  that,  too,  but  I  think  she'd 
resent  it  ...  I  won't  try  to  see  you 
again,  Jerry,  until  and  unless  you 
make  the  first  move." 

Even  in  his  embarrassment,  he  was 
stirred  to  admiration  for  her  complete 
honesty.  Only  later,  and  then  doubt- 
fully, was  it  to  occur  to  him  that  an 
even  more  honest  course  would  have 
been  to  drop  silently  out  of  his  life, 
denying  herself  the  bittersweet  pleas- 
ure of  confessing  her  love  for  him. 
But  just  now  he  did  not  think  of  that. 

"I  don't  know — quite  what  to  say," 
he  stammered. 

"Then  don't  say  anything  at  all," 
she  advised  briskly,  with  an  abrupt 
return  to  her  usual  brittle  manner. 
"I've  spoken  my  piece,  and  it's  getting 
late,  and  we  must  both  run."  She 
stood  up,  offering  her  hand.  "Goodbye, 
Jerry." 

He  watched  her  walk  away.  It  was 
like  her  not  to  prolong  a  scene  that 
satisfied  her  sense  of  drama  by  waiting 
while  he  paid  for  their  tea,  saw  her 
to  a  cab. 

Jerry  said  nothing  to  Ann  of 
Veronica's  return;  she  saw  the  news 
in  the  society  column  of  a  newspaper, 
and  wondered  if  Jerry  knew,  if  he 
had  seen  her.    But  she  did  not  ask. 

HE  could  not  quite  analyze  his  own 
feelings  about  Veronica.  As  the 
days  went  by  he  was  conscious  of  a 
vague  frustration.  There  seemed  to  be 
no  one,  now,  with  whom  he  could  be 
entirely  natural,  and  he  remembered 
the  easy  comradeship  of  that  sunny 
afternoon  on  Pirate  Island,  before  the 
storm  came  up  and  held  him  and 
Veronica  there.  It  was  disloyal  to 
Ann,  of  course,  to  think  of  that  after- 
noon, and  he  put  it  out  of  his  mind. 
But  the  necessity  of  doing  so  only  in- 
creased his  irritation. 

It  was  with  a  definite  start  of  pleas- 
ure that  he  answered  the  telephone 
at  the  apartment  one  evening  about 
nine  o'clock,  and  recognized  Veronica's 
voice. 

"I'm  not  breaking  my  promise,"  she 
said.  "It's  just  that  something  has 
happened  that  requires  the  services 
of  a  doctor,  and  I  can't  seem  to  locate 
that  brother-in-law  of  mine.  Do  you 
know  where  he  is?" 

Dunham  had  left  that  morning  for 
Washington,  to  be  gone  several  days, 
Jerry  told  her. 

"Then  I  guess  I'll  have  to  beg  you 
to  come,"  Veronica  said.  "It's  rather 
a  delicate  business — not  something  we 
could  call  in  just  anyone  for.  I'll  tell 
you  when  I  see  you — I'm  still  at 
Jessie's,  and  I'm  calling  for  her, 
really." 

"I'll  be  right  over,"  he  promised. 

"And  Jerry — "  she  said  oddly, 
"we'll  have  to  drive  up  to  Westchester. 
It  may  keep  you  out  quite  late." 

"A  doctor's  used  to  that."  As  he 
hung  up  he  felt  the  beginnings  of  cu- 
riosity. Veronica's  guarded  words,  the 
hint  of  "delicacy"  in  the  case,  the 
warning  of  a  late  night — what  could 
all  this  mean?  In  any  event,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  refuse  a  re- 
quest of  Jessie  Hughes';  he  owed  that 
imperious  old  lady  too  much  for  intro- 
ducing him  to  Dr.  Dunham  and  thus 
helping  him  to  his  present  prosperity. 

Entering  the  living  room,  where 
Ann  sat  with  Penny  and  Bun,  he  in- 
voluntarily began  to  express  some  of 
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i—  say  Our  Customers/ 


Fresh  from  the  press— this  new  1942  KALAMAZOO 
CATALOG  — FREE  to  you.  Mail  coupon  today! 

See  newest  streamlined  styles — see  amazing  new  features — see  how  easy 
to  own  a  new  range — terms  as  little  as  $5  down,  up  to  18  months  to  pay. 
Choose  from  106  styles  and  sizes  of  Ranges,  Heaters,  Furnaces.  Many 
illustrated  in  full  color.  Get  Kalamazoo  factory  prices. 
Catalog  full  of  new  ideas— More  bargains  than  in  20  big  stores- 
Gas  Ranges,  Combination  Dual-Oven  Ranges  for  Gas  and  Coal,  for 
Gas  and  Oil,  for  Electricity  and  Coal;  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges,  Oil 
Ranges,  Oil  Heaters,  Coal  and  Wood  Heaters,  Furnaces.  See  what  you 
save  at  Kalamazoo — mail  Coupon  below  for  Factory  Prices. 

In  business  41  years— Kalamazoo 
has  been  in  business  41  years.  We  sell  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  stoves  and  furnaces 
every  year.  30  days  Free  Trial.  Factory 
Guarantee.  Factory  Prices.  24  hour  ship- 
ments. Send  for  this  big  FREE  CATALOG. 
Save  money.  Mail  Coupon  today! 

Now  over  250  Kalamazoo  Stores 

in  15  States.  Ask  us  for  address 

of  nearest  store. 


I 


All  Kalamazoo  Gas  Ranges 

and  Combination  Ranges 

approved  by  American  Gas 

Association  for  NATURAL, 

MANUFACTURED  or 

BOTTLED  GAS. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  &  Furnace  Co.,  Manufacturers 

469  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs:  Send  FREE  FACTORY  CATALOG. 
Check  articles  in  which  you  are  interested: 

□  Combination  Gas,  Coal  and  Wood  or  Oil  Ranges 

□  Coal  and  Wood  Ranges  D  Gas  Ranges 
G  Coal  &  Wood  Heaters  □  Oil  Heaters 

□  Oil  Ranges  □  Furnaces 


Name . 


(Print  name  plainly) 


AKaiamazaa 

ft»  Direct  to  You 


Address . 


City State. 
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EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  DAILY 

Showfriends21beantifaIChristmas 
Folders— with  free  PERSONAL 
INITIAL  Seals-onl?  $1 .  Make  100$ 
profit.  Many  other  blff-valueAasts.. 
50c  up:  and  Personal  Stationery. 
Also  Christmas  Cards-NAME  Iffl- 
-     — PRINTED-60    for    $1.   All   fast 

sellers.  Get  Samples  on  approval.  Write  today! 

ARTISTIC   CARD  CO.,     965  Way  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


SUPERFICIAL 

BURNS 


Be  prepared  to  relieve  minor 
burns  or  scalds  quickly  by  keep- 
ing Mentholatum  handy.  Spread 
this  cooling,  soothing  ointment  on 
the  injury.  You'll  soon  feel  delight- 
ful relief.  Mentholatum's  medici- 
nal ingredients  also  promote  more 
rapid  healing. 


MENTHOLATUM 


Wear  Hose  We  Furnish  With  Large  Outf 

Women  almost  crazy  over  Nylon  Hosiery  and  this  __„ 
eational  half  price  combination  offer,  with  fraaran- 
teed  silk  hose.    Read  these  exceptional  first  wee 
earnings.  E.  L.Andrews,  Iowa,  $35.97:  Stella  Scott 
Okla.,$36.74;W.C.  Stock.  Pa..  $.16.25.  Guaranteed 
byGood  Housekeeping- as  advertised  therein.  Ru 
name  and  address  on  penny  postal. 

Wilknil  Hosiery  Co.,  Midway  8-B9,  Greenfield, Ohio 


WEDDING 

RING 


with  »very  simu- 
lated diamond  en- 
gagement ring  or- 
dered now.  Smart, 
engraved.  Sweet- 
heart design,  yel- 
low gold  plate 
wedding  ring  riven 
as  ret  acquainted 
cin  TREE  with  ev- 
ery Flushing  simu- 
lated Diamond  Sol- 
itaire Engagement 
ring  ordered  at  our 
Anniversary  Sale 
jAg**  offer    of    only    f  1 . 

,  SEND  NO  IfONVT  with  order.   Just  name  and  rlnt 

■is*,    to  days'  approval.  Tour  package  comes  by  return  mail 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Oepc  238-P,  Jefferson,  Iowa 
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WONDERFUL  WAY  TO   REMOVE 

LOOSE  DANDRUFF 

If  you  want  hair  that's  free  from  ugly  loose 
dandruff,  get  a  bar  of  Sayman's  Vegetable 
Wonder  Soap  at  any  drug,  grocery,  depart- 
ment or  variety  store.  Cut  bar  into  thin 
slivers  and  dissolve  slivers  in  quart  of  luke- 
warm water.  This  makes  a  full  quart  of  a 
fine  liquid  shampoo  that  will  thoroughly 
cleanse  your  hair  of  loose  dandruff,  dirt, 
grease  and  grime  .  . .  that  rinses  away  com- 
pletely without  leaving  any  soapy  film.  One 
bar  makes  enough  liquid  shampoo  for  eight, 
ten  or  even  twelve  scalp  cleansings  ...  at  a 
total  cost  of  not  more  than  10^.  Ask  for 

SAY/VITWS  Vegetable 
Wonder  SOAP 


For£as&£xtra  Cask 


SELL 

PERSONAL 

CHRISTMAS 

CARDS 

75<Ml 

100   NEW 
EXCLUSIVE 

DESIGNS 


I  Show    the     complete': 
Christmas    Card 

I  Line !  Large  selection  • 
I  Personal    Imprinted 

folders  —  100  designs  in  sixl 
I  appealing     series.     Amazing-! 
dues  sell  50  for  $1, op. New 
Tru-Art"    Series  most   unusual 

9  EXCLUSIVE  BOX  ASSORTMENTS 
Si  WONDER  BOX  21  Christmas  Folders— all  with 
|  Inserts.  You  make  50c,  Can  be  imprinted.  Other 
money-makers:  Gift  Wraps,  Religious,  Every- 
I  day,  etc.  Big  line  Deluxe  Personal  Cards.  Tell 
Da  which  lines  interest  you. Samples  on  approval. 

JANES  ART  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

888  Anson  Place  Rochester,  N.Y. 


^wiu-youK 


WITH   EVERY    RING   WHEN 
ORDERED  AND  PAID  FOR 


Scnn  Jewel  Elgin  Wrist  Watch  YOURS! 
New  styled  size  0  case.  Reconstructed 
movement.  Accuracy  guaranteed.  Given 
with  every  Simulated  Diamond  ring  when 
ordered  and  paid  for  on  our  purchase 
privilege  plan.  Payments:  $3.50  down, 
within  20  days  after  arrival,  at  your  post 
office.  Balance  of  $3. SO  anytime  within 
a  year  (total  only  $7.001 .  You  pay  noth- 
ing morel  Extra  surprise  free  gift  en- 
closed for  promptness.  Send  NO  money 
with  order.  Just  rush  name,  address,  ring 
size.  It  comes  by  return  mail  in  special 
gift  box,  postpaid. 

A.  KENDALL  JEWELERS 
Dept.  VVC-91  Topeka,  Kan. 


COLOR       \ 

LIGHT  BROWN  *o  BLACK 
Gives  a   natural,  youthful 
appearance.  Easy  to  use  in  the  clean 
privacy  of  your  home;  not  greasy;  will  not 
rub    off    nor   interfere    with   curling.   For   30 
years   millions   have   used   it   with   complete 
satisfaction.  $1.35  for  sale  everywhere. 
, FREE  SAMPLE 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  D«pt.MO  9-41 

79   Sudbury   Street,    Boatoti,    Nun. 

Name 

Slr«t - 

City  State... 

GIVE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR 


FARIVS F0R  GRRV  Hfl|R 


his  curiosity.  "That's  funny,"  he  said. 
"I've  got  to  ride  up  to  Westchester — ■ 
some  mysterious  case  of  Mrs. 
Hughes'." 

Ann,  glancing  up  from  her  book,  had 
frozen  at  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Hughes' 
name.  He  saw  that,  and  remembered 
how  much  she  disliked  Mrs.  Hughes 
and  the  change  she  had  brought  to  his 
work.  Feeling  embarrassed,  he  said 
nothing  more  except  that  he  might  be 
out  rather  late. 

Veronica,  in  fur  coat  and  hat,  met 
him  at  the  door  of  the  Hughes  mansion 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  "We'll  go  right  on 
out,"  she  said,  "and  I'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  on  the  way." 

The  night  was  clear  and  cold,  and 
Jerry  rolled  up  the  windows  of  his 
little  coupe  and  switched  the  heater 
on.  Weaving  through  the  traffic 
toward  the  West  Side  highway,  he 
listened  while  Veronica  explained 
that  a  man,  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Hughes  on 
her  Westchester  estate,  had  suddenly 
fallen  ill  and  needed  medical  atten- 
tion. 

"I  can't  tell  you  his  name,  I  don't 
know  it  myself,"  she  said.  "He's  some- 
one important  from  South  America, 
here  to  talk  to  Jessie  and  some  other 
Wall  Street  bigwigs  about  a  loan  of 
some  kind.  No  one's  supposed  to  know 
he's  in  the  United  States  at  all,  and 
there'd  be  the  devil  of  a  mixup  if  it 
leaked  out.  That's  why  Jessie  called 
me  and  said  to  get  Lawrence  or  you." 

CHE  took  a  cigarette  from  her  silver 
*^  case  and  lit  it,  using  the  electric 
match  from  he  dashboard.  Jerry 
could  see  her  finely  modelled  face 
reflected  intermittently  in  the  wind- 
shield as  the  tiny  red  glow  brightened 
under  the  intake  of  her  breath.  Then 
she  pushed  the  electric  appliance  back 
into  place,  and  there  was  only  the 
spark  of  the  cigarette  in  the  darkness. 

"I  saw  my  former  husband  today," 
she  said  musingly  after  a  silence.  "It 
was  .  .  .  peculiar  .  .  .  meeting  this 
haggard-looking  man,  and  realizing 
that  once  I'd  loved  him.  Shared  my 
life  with  him  .  .  .  And  now  he's  just — 
someone  I  knew,  long  ago." 

Jerry  looked  at  her  with  curiosity. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
mentioned  the  man  whose  name  she 
wore,  and  now,  swathed  in  her  furs, 
leaning  back  in  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  seat,  she  seemed  more  to  be  think- 
ing aloud  than  speaking  to  him. 

"You'd  have  thought  we  had  every- 
thing when  we  were  married,"  she 
sighed.  "Youth,  plenty  of  money, 
good  looks,  love.  And  we  were  happy 
together,  for  a  while.  I  suppose  it  was 
as  much  my  fault  as  it  was  Jim's.  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  say  just  how 
a  marriage  breaks  up.  Anyway,  there 
were  quarrels,  and  then  he  began  to 
drink  too  much,  and  finally — other 
women.  So  we  were  divorced.  And 
now — he's  tired,  and  defeated,  and 
poor.   I  felt  so  sorry  for  him." 

I  don't  think  anyone  can  say  just 
how  a  marriage  breaks  up.  The  words 
struck  Jerry  with  chilly  force.  They 
were  so  true.  Emotions  wounded  in 
secret,  resentments  never  expressed, 
thoughts  not  shared,  these  were  the 
things  that  hurt  a  marriage.  He  and 
Ann  .  .  . 


He  shook  his  head  violently.  What 
was  he  thinking  of?  He  and  Ann 
weren't  breaking  up;  they  were  only 
going  through  a  difficult  time,  -an  ad- 
justment period. 

He  pressed  his  foot  down  on  the 
accelerator.  They  were  on  the  park- 
way now,  and  it  was  after  ten,  so 
there  was  little  traffic.  They  made 
good  time  the  rest  of  the  way,  talking 
not  at  all  except  when  Veronica  di- 
rected him  along  the  unfamiliar  way 
to  Mrs.  Hughes'  estate. 

The  ornate  pseudo-English  manor 
house  was  alive  with  lights  when  they 
arrived.  Mrs.  Hughes  met  them  in  the 
hall,  volubly  irritated  because  they 
had  not  arrived  sooner,  and  led  Jerry 
upstairs  to  where  a  swarthy  little  man 
lay  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  in  great  pain,  but  there 
was  nothing  really  wrong  with  him, 
Jerry  discovered,  except  acute  in- 
digestion. Inwardly  Jerry  smiled  at 
the  thought  that  this  unprepossessing, 
bad-tempered  person  with  the  un- 
reliable stomach  was  important  to  the 
history  of  his  country;  from  what 
Veronica  had  said  it  appeared  that 
Washington  was  aware  of  his  visit  and 
anxious  that  everything  go  well  with 
it. 

Well,  he  reflected  wearily  after  he 
had  done  what  he  could  and  had 
waited  until  Senor  Nameless  had 
fallen  into  a  troubled  sleep,  it  was 
none  of  his  business.  He  glanced  at  his 
watch  and  discovered  with  surprise 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Veronica  and  Mrs.  Hughes  were 
waiting  for  him  when  he  came  down. 
"He'll  be  all  right,"  Jerry  told  them. 

"Thank  heaven  for  that,"  Jessie 
Hughes  said  fervently.  "Now  you'd 
better  get  to  bed  yourself,  young  man. 
You  look  worn  out." 

"Oh,  I'm  going  back  to  New  York. 
I'll  call  you  tomorrow,  and  if  it  seems 
necessary  I'll  come  up." 

VERONICA  rose  from  a  chair  by  the 
fire.  "I'll  stay  here  with  Jessie," 
she  said,  'if  you  don't  mind  driving 
back  by  yourself." 

"Of  course  not." 

It  was  after  three  when  Jerry  got 
back  to  New  York  and  berthed  his 
car  in  the  garage  a  block  from  the 
apartment  house.  As  he  opened  the 
door  to  get  out  something  fell  with  a 
metallic  clatter  to  the  running  board 
and  from  there  to  the  cement  floor. 
He  picked  it  up:  Veronica's  silver 
cigarette  case.  She  must  have  left  it 
in  the  car  when  they  arrived  at  Mrs. 
Hughes'  estate. 

Mechanically,  he  put  it  into  a  pocket 
of  his  suit.  Its  presence  there  sank 
unnoticed  into  a  mind  sodden  with 
fatigue;  he  forgot  all  about  it.  Ann 
found  it  the  next  day  when  she  was 
going  through  the  pockets  of  the  suit 
before  sending  it  to  the  cleaner. 

It  lay  heavy  and  smooth  in  her 
hand,  a  suave  envelope  of  silver  with 
only  the  monogram,  V.F.,  for  decora- 
tion. She  did  not  know  how  long  she 
stood  there,   looking  at  it. 

Jerry  had  told  her  only  that  Jessie 
Hughes  had  called  him  on  a  case.  He 
had  been  gone  almost  all  night,  and 
this  morning  he  had  said  that  Mrs. 
Hughes  wanted  him  to  attend  a  guest 


You'll  Love  the  Beautiful  Melody  of  "I  Dream  of  A  Waltz  In  Paree" 

Featured  by  Frank  Parker  on  His  CBS  Program — 

You'll  Find  the  Complete  Words  and  Music  in  the  October  RADIO  MIRROR 
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George  Brent 
Says  NO! 

They  worked  together  on  the  same  lot,  in 
the  same  pictures  and  lunched  in  the  same 
commissary.  Thrown  together  like  this, 
pretty  soon  every  marriage-minded  indi- 
vidual had  a  romance  all  cooked  up  for 
George  Brent  and  the  oomph  girl  Ann 
Sheridan.  Columnists,  fans  and  friends  all 
asked  the  same  question.  Now  George, 
mincing  matters  not  at  all,  comes  firmly 
and  says  they  won't  marry!  An  article 
titled  "George  Brent  Tells  Why  Ann  Sheri- 
dan and  I  Won't  Marry"  gives  what  we 
believe  is  a  final  answer  to  this  romance. 
In  the  September  PHOTOPLAY-MOVIE 
MIRROR. 

"FEARLESS"  SCORES  AGAIN— This  time 
he  reveals  the  what's  what  about  the  stars' 
figures!  So  smooth,  so  sleek  where  they 
should  be — and  then  so  alluringly  curved 
where  it  counts.  How  much  is  real?  How 
much  is  illusion?  You  don't  know  the  half 
of  it  till  you  read  "The  Truth  About  the 
Stars'  Figures"  in  the  September  PHOTO- 
PLAY-MOVIE MIRROR. 

STAR  FEATURES— Romance  as  Planned,  a 
sequel  in  the  private  life  of  Anne  Shirley 
and  John  Payne  -jf  Cameraman  at  Work, 
by  Hymie  Fink  -^  Oakie  on  the  Spot  -fa 
I  Didn't  Have  a  Face,  by  Veda  Anne  Borg 
■jf  How  to  Have  Fun  Without  Beauty,  by 
the  incomparable  fun-maker,  Elsa  Maxwell 
■if  The  Little  Foxes — fiction  version  of  the 
new  Bette  Davis  picture  ir  Full  color  por- 
traits of  Cary  Grant,  Linda  Darnell  and 
Robert  Cummings,  plus  the  many  other 
features  and  specialized  departments  in 
September 

Photoplay -Movie  Mirror 

Remember — It's  TWO  magazines  for  the  price  of 
one — 10c 


FREE 

PACKAGE 


REVOLUTIONARY 
PRODUCT^ 

WOMEN  I 

BIG  EARNINGS  H*** 

M-DEX,  an  externally  applied  hygienic  product 
for  women,  is  so  new,  so  entirely  different,  that 
it  is  causing  a  phenomenal  success  wherever  in- 
troduced. Tested  in  hospitals  and  enthusiastical- 
ly received  by  doctors.  Tremendous  market  of  15 
million  women  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
forty-five,  M-DEX  offers  big  profits  for  women 
representatives. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
Write  today  for  a  FREE  package  of  M-DEX 
and  complete  details  of  my  unique  money- 
making  plan — "One  Woman  to  Another." 


Maurine  Jones,  Director  of  Sales 
M-DEX   Corp..   Dept.  21. 
3636  Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


at  her  Westchester  home.  His  explana- 
tion had  been  elaborately  brief,  it 
seemed  in  retrospect. 

And  why  should  he  go  all  the  way 
to  Westchester  to  attend  a  patient? 
Weren't  there  plenty  of  doctors  there? 

It  was  not  anger,  it  was  not  jealousy, 
that  welled  up  in  her  as  she  stood 
holding  the  cigarette  case;  it  was 
simply  an  infinite  weariness  and  hope- 
lessness. She  did  not  want  to  confront 
Jerry  with  the  case  and  watch  his 
face  as  he  tried  to  manufacture  an 
explanation.  She  did  not  want  to  see 
him  being  guilty  and  ashamed.  She 
only  wanted  to  go  away  somewhere 
and  not  think  about  how  their  mar- 
riage had  changed  from  something 
gay  and  lovely  into  a  precarious  ar- 
rangement that  could  at  any  moment 
wither  away  and  vanish  completely. 

If  I  could  just  take  a  few  weeks,  she 
thought,  and  stay  with  Aunt  Ellen  in 
Chicago.  Then  I  could  get  hold  of 
myself  again,  find  some  solid  ground 
on  which  to  stand.  Everything  whirls 
around  me  here.  Once,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  I  went  in  wading  in  a  moun- 
tain river.  I  waded  out  too  far,  and  all 
at  once  the  current  caught  me  and 
began  pulling  at  my  legs.  I  couldn't 
stand  up,  every  time  I  tried  to  the 
current  whipped  my  feet  out  from 
under  me,  and  if  Dad  hadn't  come  out 
and  helped  me  I  might  have  drowned. 
.  .  .  It's  like  that  now.  I  feel  the  same 
sense  of  helplessness.  But  this  time 
there's  no  one  to  come  out  and  help 
me. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  cowardly  to  run 
'  away,  not  to  fight  for  my  home  and 
my  husband.  But  I  can't  fight,  not  now. 
I  haven't  the  strength,  nor  the  desire. 
And  if  I  have  to  fight  to  hold  Jerry, 
I  don't  want  him.  I  don't  want  a  hus- 
band who  isn't  so  much  a  part  of  me 
that  there's  no  question  of  fighting." 

All  day  her  resolution  hardened, 
and  that  evening  she  told  Jerry  she 
wanted  to  go  to  Chicago. 

"Chicago!"  he  said  in  amazement. 
'What  for?    And  how  long?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "A 
few  weeks.    Maybe  longer." 

"But  why?" 

They  were  in  their  bedroom;  she 
turned  and  took  the  cigarette  case 
from  a  bureau  drawer.  Trying  to 
speak  quietly  she  said,  "This  was  in 
the  pocket  of  your  suit." 

She  had  thought  he  would  look 
guilty,  caught.  Instead,  after  the  first 
surprise,  his  face  hardened.  "Yes,"  he 
said.    "What  of  it?" 

"You  were  with  Veronica  Farrell 
last  night.  You  told  me  you  were  out 
on  a  case." 

Oh,  stop  it,  stop  it,  something  was 
screaming  inside  her.  What  makes 
you  act  this  way — so  cheap,  being  the 
prying,  suspicious  wife?  But  she 
couldn't  stop. 

Jerry's  face  had  gone  quite  white. 
His  nostrils  looked  pinched.  She  had 
never  seen  him  like  this,  and  at  first 
she  did  not  realize  he  was  furiously 
angry. 

"Didn't  it  occur  to  you  that  it's  just 
possible  I  might  see  Veronica  at  Mrs. 
Hughes'?  If  you  like,  I'll  give  you  an 
itemized  report  of  last  night.  I  met 
Veronica  at  Mrs.  Hughes'  town  house 
and  we  drove  together  to  the  estate  in 
Westchester.  She  stayed  there.  I  came 
home  alone.  I  picked  her  cigarette 
case  out  of  the  car — she'd  left  it  there 
by  accident.  Is  there  anything  else 
you'd  like  to  know?" 

"Yes !"  she  blazed  at  him.  "Why 
was  it  necessary  for  you  to  go  up  there 
at  all?   Why  couldn't  Mrs.  Hughes  call 


AutomatitfOil  Heat  That 

CIRCULATES 
and  RADIATES! 


See  How  America's  Largest-Selling  Oil 
Heater  Gives  You  Warm  Floors  — Plus 
"Hot  Stove"  Radiance— Close-up! 

Here's  the  nation's  favorite  oil  heater — 
the  popular  Coleman  that  circulates  and 
radiates,  both! .  .  .Gives  warm  floors  and 
steady  temperatures  in  one  to  four  rooms! 
No  other  oil  heater  can  match  its  low-cost, 
low-draft  efficiency!  Perfect  for  small 
homes,  stores,  service  stations,  etc. ! 

*  Automatic  Controls  Save  Time,  Money! 

Complete  with  automatic  fuel  and  draft 
controls;  high  efficiency  Coleman  burner; 
low-flame  fuel  saver;  beautiful  stream- 
lined grille  cabinet.  30,000  B.T.U.  output 
per  hour!  With  New  Coleman  Blower, 
only  $49.90.  See  your  Coleman  dealer  now! 

FREE!  Mail  postcard  for  FREE  "Hot  News"  folders, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer!    Mail  to  nearest  office. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO.,  DepL  RT-919 

Wichita,  Kans.       Cbicago.lll.      Philadelphia,  Pa.      Los  Aiples, Call 

(1919) 


"Keep  Warmer  This  Winter' 


.'..M.'IH-HH.VI 

With  Famous  Long-Wearing  Snag-Protected 
Silk  Hosiery.  Sensational  money-making  opportuni- 
ty. Experience  unnecessary.  Write  fullv  for  sample  silk 
stocking.  AMERICAN   MILLS.  Dept.  B -IS.  Indianapolis. 

Earn  $25  a  week 

AS  A  TRAINED 
PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Practical  nurses  are  always  needed!  I-earn  at  homo 
in  your  spare  time  as  thousands  of  men  and  women 
— IS  to  60  years  of  age — have  done  through  Chip 
School  of  NYhsim;.  Eaay-to-understand  less- 
endorsed  by  physicians.  One  graduate  has  charge 
of  10- bed  hospital.  Nurse  Cromer,  of  Iowa,  now  runs 
her  own  nursing  home.  Others  prefer  to  earn  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  day  in  private  practice. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  WHILE  YOU  LEARN) 
Mrs.  B.  C.  of  Texas,  earned  (474.26  while  taking 
course.  Mrs.  S.  E.  1'.  Started  on  her  hrst  oaao  after 
her  7th  lesson;  in  14  months  she  earned  S1900I 
You.  too.  can  earn  good  money.  make  new  friends 
High  school  oot  necessary.  Equipment  included. 
Easy  payments.    42nd  year.    Send  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO    SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

Dept.  189.    100  Eul  Ohio  Street.  Chicaco.  III. 

Pleaae  send  free  booklet  aod  16  sample  lemon  pace. 
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REMOVE 
IT  THIS 
EASY.   QUICK  WAY 

Wrap  cotton  around  the  end  of  an  orangewood 
stick.  Saturate  with  Trimal  and  apply  it  to  cuti- 
cle. Watch  dead  cuticle  soften.  Wipe  it  away  with 
a  towel.  You  will  be  amazed  with  the  results. 
On  sale  at  drug,  de- 
partment and  10- 
cent  stores. 


TRIMAL 


EXCITING    OFFERS: 

25c 


^^^BM    14  MM   UItrs    Fine    G™in    »rid    Vaporated.    36    eip. 
^^^^™    43  mm  $1.00—18  exp.  60c— 16  exp.  50c— 12  exp.  350. 
RELOADS    3S  eIP'   50c— 18  ex°-   35c   (Wi,h   FrMh  Eastman 
Free  Mailers — Work  Guaranteed 
MAY'S  PHOTO,  Box  870-G.   LaCrosse.   Wise. 


2    enlargements   or    16    prints   or    8 
REPRINTS  3c— Prompt  Careful' Service 


J  WITH 
NAME 
Also  "PRIZE"  21-card  Assortment 

*5  h'\  Make  money  in  spare  time.  Take  orders  for  amazimy 
l*M  value  Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Also  biff  line  of  ex- 
quisite Christmas  Assortments.  Famoos  'Prize"  21- 
folder  SI  Asst.  Distinctive,  novel.  NEW.  BiE  profits. 
Extra  bonus.  No  experience  needed.  Samples  on  approval.  Write, 
CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex  St., Dept.G  23, Boston,  Mass. 
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SI  MUL.ATEO 


EACH 

on 

BOTH  FOR 

$179 


DIAMOND   RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  wilt  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
side  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
J1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size. 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE  DIAMOND  CO..  Oept.  994M  Jefferson.  Iowa 
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Send  today  for  a 
FREE  SAMPLE 
of  Dr.  Guild's 
GREEN  MOUN- 
TAIN Asthmatic 
Compound  I  Learn 
how  economically 
this  fine  prepara- 
tion has  been  re- 
lieving asthmatic 
paroxysms  for 
over  70  years!  On- 
ly 50t  for  24  ciga- 
rettes! Powder, 
25t  and  $1.00  at 
nearly  all  drug 
stores.  Write  to- 
day for  FREE 
SAMPLE!  The 
J.  H.  Guild  Co., 
Dept.  MW-9, 
Rupert, Vermont. 


On  bruises  •  small  cuts 

MOSQUITO  BITES 
•SUNBURN 


Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

'    >\.    James  F.  Ballard,  Inc.,  Dept.  M  9,  SI.  Louis.  Mo. 

Apply    Compho- Phenique    liquid,   then   Compho- 

Phenique  Powder  to  cult  for  best  result!. 
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some  Westchester  doctor?" 

He  opened  his  mouth  to  answer, 
then  closed  it  again  into  lines  of  stub- 
bornness. "I  could  tell  you  that,  too," 
he  said  at  last.  "But  I  don't  intend  to. 
You'll  have  to  take  a  few  things,  at 
least,  on  trust." 

Their  eyes  locked,  and  held.  Ann 
was  the  first  to  give  way.  One  hand 
went  to  her  forehead,  pushing  back 
the  curls  of  dark  brown  hair.  "I've 
got  to  be  alone,  Jerry,"  she  said 
dazedly.  "I'm  all  confused.  I  find  my- 
self doing  things — thinking  things — 
that  are  hateful.  ...  I  really  think  I'd 
better  go  away,  and  try  to  straighten 
myself  out." 

"That's  nonsense,"  he  said  in  so  gruff 
a  voice  that  she  knew  his  fury  was 
leaving  him. 

"No  it  isn't,"  Ann  insisted  wearily. 
"For  your  sake,  too,  I'd  better  go.  We 
haven't  been  happy  together  lately, 
why  pretend  we  have?  Let  me  go, 
Jerry.  Think  of  it  as  a  marriage  vaca- 
tion, if  you  want  to.  But  please  let 
me  go." 

"Ann — "  One  hand  went  out  to  her, 
but  then  it  and  his  voice  both  dropped. 
"All  right.    If  you  think  that's  best." 

VERY  strange,  how  empty  a  city  of 
seven  million  people  could  seem 
when  one  person  had  left  it. 

He  had  his  work,  of  course,  but  it 
no  longer  was  completely  absorbing — 
perhaps  because  it  was  not  the  sort 
of  work  he  had  done  at  Franklin 
Hospital,  perhaps  only  because  he 
could  never  approach  it  freshly  and 
happily.  Penny  did  her  best  to  make 
the  apartment  seem  as  if  Ann  were 
away  for  only  a  day  or  two.  She 
cooked  his  favorite  dishes  and  chat- 
tered merrily  when  he  was  home. 
And  Bun,  who  had  accepted  Ann's 
departure  with  puzzled  concern,  was 
amusing  and  pathetic  in  his  efforts  to 
be  and  do  everything  Jerry  desired. 

Letters  came  at  too-regular  inter- 
vals from  Ann,  friendly,  cool  letters 
which  Jerry  could  read  over  and  over 
again  without  finding  in  them  any 
hint  of  a  change  in  her  feelings  toward 
him.  She  was  living  with  Aunt  Ellen, 
it  was  cold  in  Chicago,  she  was 
well.  .  .  . 

And  then  she  wrote  that  she  was 
thinking  of  going  back  to  work,  tak- 
ing a  nursing  post  at  the  Medical 
Foundation. 

On  an  impulse  of  irritation,  after 
reading  this  letter,  he  telephoned 
Veronica  Farrell  at  the  small  apart- 
ment she  had  taken  on  Washington 
Square.  Even  as  he  heard  her  voice 
saying  "Hello"  he  knew  he  should 
have  let  her  stay  out  of  his  life,  but  it 
brought  unexpected  comfort  when  she 
urged  him  to  come  over  right  away. 
"There's  someone  here  I  want  you  to 
meet,"  she  said. 

A  tall  man  with  a  lined  face  stood 
up  when  Jerry  entered  Veronica's 
living  room.  His  name,  as  Jerry  heard 
it  in  Veronica's  introduction,  was  Jim 
Farrell;  they  were  shaking  hands  be- 
fore he  realized  that  this  must  be 
Veronica's  former  husband. 

"We  have  a  surprise,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  edged  with  nervousness.  "Jim 
and  I  are  trying  it  again — we  were 
married  yesterday  afternoon." 

Farrell  was  smiling,  showing  even 
white  teeth  under  a  small,  dapper 
mustache.  He  said,  a  little  fuzzily, 
"Surprised,  Malone?  So  was  I,  when 
Ronnie  said  yes.  You'd  think  she'd 
learn,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Maybe  we've  both  learned  some- 
thing," Veronica  said  quietly.  She  ac- 
cepted Jerry's  stammered  good  wishes 


with  inscrutable  poise;  only  once, 
when  she  looked  straight  into  his  eyes, 
he  thought  she  was  trying  to  send  him 
a  wordless  message. 

Farrell  did  most  of  the  talking  dur- 
ing the  half-hour  Jerry  remained.  He 
had  recently  returned  from  some 
vague  business  in  South  America;  now 
he  intended  to  remain  in  the  United 
States.  "Ronnie  thinks  I  need  a  job," 
he  laughed.  "Keep  me  out  of  mischief. 
Got  to  look  around  for  something  in- 
teresting, I  guess,  or  Ronnie'll  give  me 
the  devil."   He  put  his  hand  over  hers. 

On  the  whole,  Jerry  found  him  quite 
unpleasant.  He  made  his  escape  as 
soon  as  he  could,  sick  at  heart  over 
what  must  have  been  an  act  of  hope- 
lessness and  despair  on  Veronica's 
part.  Surely  she  could  not  have  be- 
lieved she  would  be  happy  with  Jim! 

She  had  believed  just  that,  he 
learned  three  evenings  later,  when  he 
met  her  at  a  restaurant  in  response 
to  her  urgent  telephone  call. 

"I  was  insane,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 
Her  poise  was  gone  now.  Lipstick 
showed  in  a  dark  smear  against  the 
pallor  of  her  skin,  and  she  was  busy 
constantly,  picking  up  knives  and 
forks  and  putting  them  back  down 
upon  the  table,  lighting  cigarettes  and 
crushing  them  out  after  one  puff,  eat- 
ting  almost  nothing. 

"I  must  have  been  insane,  to  think 
he  had  changed.  But  he  was  so  differ- 
ent— so  sweet  and  rather  pitiful.  He'd 
had  a  hard  time,  I  could  see  that.  He 
sounded  sincere  when  he  said  all  he 
wanted  was  to  marry  me  again  and 
buckle  down  to  making  something 
decent  out  of  his  life.  And  I—"  She 
faltered,  hating  to  say  it.  "I  thought, 
why  not?  I  had  to  attach  myself  to 
something,  someone.  It  seemed  like 
a  good  opportunity  to  take  myself  out 
of  your  life." 

"Veronica!  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
first — ask  my  advice?" 

I  DON'T  know,"  she  said  helplessly. 
'  "I  didn't  want  to.  In  my  heart  I 
must  have  known  it  was  insane  to 
marry  him  again.  And  it  was!  He  has 
no  intention  of  doing  anything  but 
live  on  my  money  for  the  rest  of  his 
life." 

"You  must  get  a  divorce,"  Jerry 
told  her. 

"No.  No  more  divorces.  I  did  this 
to  myself.  I'm  going  to  see  it  through." 
There  was  fierce  determination  in  the 
short,  bitter  sentences.  Then  her  voice 
softened.  "It's  been  good  of  you,  Jerry, 
to  let  me  pour  out  my  troubles  to  you. 
I  should  have  kept  them  to  myself,  but 
I  felt  tonight  that  I  needed  a  sympa- 
thetic ear  to  keep  from  going  mad.  .  .  . 
Now,"  she  said  with  one  of  her  light- 
ning changes  of  mood,  "let's  talk  about 
something  else.   Something  gay." 

They  lingered  awhile  over  their 
coffee,  and  by  the  time  they  left  the 
restaurant  Veronica  seemed  happier. 
She  refused  Jerry's  offer  of  a  lift 
home,  and  as  they  waited  for  a  cab 
to  draw  up  at  the  curb  she  touched 
his  arm.  "Bless  you,  Jerry,"  she  said. 
"You've  done  me  good." 

A  few  minutes  later  Jerry  had  just 
let  himself  into  his  own  apartment 
when  the  telephone  jangled. 

It  was  Veronica. 

"Jerry,  Jerry,  come  quickly.  When 
I  got  home  I  found  Jim  here — dead. 
Somebody's   killed   him." 


A  murder  has  been  committed  that 
will  trail  its  scandal  through  the  lives 
of  Jerry,  Ann,  Veronica!  Don't  miss 
the  tense  conclusion  of  Young  Doctor 
Malone  in  the  October  Radio  Mirror. 

RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


FROM  POLLEN- 
f AGGRAVATED 

ASTHMATIC  ATTACKS 


THE  SEVERITY  of  those  attacks  ol  Bronchial 
Asthma,  intensified  by  pollen-laden  air,  may 
be  reduced  at  this  season  of  the  year . . .  use 
Dr.  R.  Schiffmann's  Asthmador  just  as  thou- 
sands have  done  for  70  years.  The  aromatic 
fumes  help  make  breathing  easier  . . .  aid  in 
clearing  the  head. ..bring  more  restful 
nights  of  sleeping.  At  druggists  in  powder, 
cigarette  or  pipe-mixture  form.  Or  you  may 
send  for  free  supply  of  all  three.  Dept.M42, 
R.  SCHIFFMANN  CO.,  Los  -Angeles,  Calif. 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 
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Orders  galore.  "Super  Value  Line"  25  Beautiful  Designs.  50  for  $1  to  25 
ior  $1.95.  Name  imprinted.  Sell  Nationally  Famous  21  Christmas  folders 
SI.  Costs  50c.  Worth  $2.85.  Real  Christmas  spirit.  Expensive  SatinB. 
Micas.  Tip-ons,  die  cuts,  foil  inserts.  Exclusive  Etchings,  Gift-wraps, 
Religious,  Evervdays.  55  Engravings — Personal,  Business.  21  aBs't  on 
approval.  FREE  SAMPLE  Super  Value.  Personal  line.  No  investment. 
SUNSHINE   ART  STUDIOS,     115    Fulton    St.,     Dept.    MA,     Hew    York  City 


-Guaranteed  Rlngs- 

r  Aviation  emblem  Ring  for^ 

rLadiea, also  Boys, in  1/40  10K^ 

'rolled  Gold  plate;  or  a  lovely  new^ 

I  sweetheart  Ring  in  1/30  10R  rolled    . 

Gold  plate;  your  size,  your  choice,  FOR  selling  4  boxes  of 
Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Patriotic  Lapel  Pin  FREE  with 
eachringforpromptBelling.  Order  4  salve.  SendNoMoney. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUMEC0.  BOX  52,  W00DSB0R0, MARYLAND. 


Scratching 

Relieve  Itch  Fast 

Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples, 
rashes,  athlete  s  foot  and  other  skin 
troubles.TJse  cooling  antiseptic  D.D.D. 
Prescription.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
Stops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  Prescription. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  tie  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Amazing  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10#  and  25£. 


suffi"s  PSORIASIS 


MAKE  THE  ONE 

SPOT 

TEST. 


(SCALY     SKIN     TROUBLE! 

DGRmOIL 


Prove   it   yourself   no   matter 
how   long   you   have   suffered 
or   what   you    have   tried. 
Beautiful     book    on    Pso- 
riasis  and    Dermoil    with 
amazing     true     photo- 
graphic   proof    of    re- 
sults  also    FREE. 


SEND    FOR 

GENEROUS 

ATRIAL    SIZE 

FREE  * 


Don't  mistake  eczerr 
for  the  stubborn,  ugly 
embarrassing  scaly  skin 
disease  Psoriasis.  Apply 
n  o  n  -  staining  Dermoil. 
Thousands  do  for  scaly 
spots  on  body  or  scalp. 
Grateful  users,  often  after 
years  of  suffering,  report 
the  scales  have  gone,  the 
red  patches  gradually  disappeared 
and  they  enjoyed  the  thri  1 1  of  a 
clear  skin  again.  Dermoil  is  used  by  many  doctors  and  ■• 
backed  by  a  positive  agreement  to  give  definite  benefit  in 
2  weeks  or  money  is  refunded  without  question.  Generous 
trial  bottle  sent  FREE  to  those  who  send  in  their  Druggist's 
name  and  address.  Make  our  famous  "One  Spot  Test"  your- 
self. Write  today  for  your  test  bottle.  Print  name  plainly. 
Results  may  surprise  you.  Don't  delay.  Sold  by  Liggett 
and  Walgreen  Drug  Stores.  LAKE  LABORATORIES.  Box 
547,     Northwestern     Station,     Dept.     2304,     Detroit,     Mich. 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

and  hauled  them  back  to  safety. 
Quickly,  before  they  could  regain 
consciousness,  Superman  resumed  the 
guise  of  Clark  Kent.  Lois'  abductor 
groaned  as  he  came  to  his  senses  but 
Kent  wasted  no  words  with  him. 

"Who's  the  Leader?" 

The  man  hesitated,  then  talked 
eagerly  when  he  noticed  the  grim, 
threatening  look  on  the  reporter's 
face.  "The  Leader  is — the  Mayor! 
Sure,  he  fooled  you!" 

"But  what  about  the  Pillar  of  Fire — 
why  is  it  being  used  to  frighten 
people?" 

"  'Cause  we  found  a  silver  mine  un- 
der it.  By  rights  it  belongs  to  the 
town.  We  figgered  to  drive  away  the 
folks  and  buy  up  the  land  for  our- 
selves. And  I  had  orders  to  get  rid 
of  you  two. 

"About  that  fire — it  comes  from 
natural  gas  and  the  Mayor  can  make 
it  burn  as  high  as  the  mountain." 

"Where's  the  Mayor  now?" 

"He's  down  in  his  cavern  with  the 
gas  machinery.  He's  goin'  to  set  the 
flame  goin'  full  blast  and  burn  up  the 
village!" 

Kent  waited  for  no  more.  Quickly 
he  removed  his  prisoner's  belt  and 
bound  his  hands.  He  used  his  own 
belt  to  bind  the  man's  feet.  Then: 
"Miss  Lane,  here's  this  fellow's  gun. 
Don't  let  him  get  away.  I'm  going 
down  to  the  cavern.  Maybe  it's  not 
too  late  to  stop  the  Mayor." 

IN  another  second  he  was  out  of  sight 
I  and,  in  a  flash,  Clark  Kent  be- 
came— Superman!  Unscathed,  he  cut 
through  the  flames.  As  he  reached  the 
cavern,  he  saw  the  fire  shoot  higher 
and  higher.   Then  he  heard  voices: 

"Mayor — watch  the  pressure  gauge. 
Those  tanks  can't  take  more  than  7000 
pounds — they'll  explode!" 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  throw  the  switch 
in  time.  Now  we  need  all  the  pressure 
we  can  get  to  spread  the  fire!" 

But  Superman  was  already  in  the 
cavern:  "Take  your  hand  off  that 
switch!"  His  steel  hands  held  the  two 
men  tight. 

Hysterically,  the  Mayor  screamed: 
"Let  go  of  us — if  this  switch  isn't  re- 
leased we'll  all  die  here!" 

But  he  was  too  late.  Even  as  he 
spoke  the  compressor  needle  reached 
7000  pounds  and  then,  tremblingly, 
started  to  advance.  Superman  relaxed 
his  grip  and,  frantically,  the  two  men 
began  to  run.  But  in  that  second  the 
cavern  walls  rocked  with  a  gigantic 
explosion.  Unheeding,  Superman  felt 
the  rocks  fall  about  him. 

"So  the  compressor  tank  did  ex- 
plode— caught  the  Mayor  and  his 
helper  in  their  own  trap.  But  that 
explosion  wrecked  the  fire  and  saved 
Gravesend.  The  only  thing  I  have 
to  do  now  is  get  out  of  here.  Just 
have  to  force  a  few  of  these  huge 
boulders  out  of  the  way.  By  heavens 
— they  weigh  tons — but  one  good 
shove  should  get  this  big  one  clear — 
Good — now  back  to  Miss  Lane." 

In  another  minute,  mild,  spectacled 
Clark  Kent  was  standing  beside  his 
fellow-reporter.  The  job  was  done. 
Once  again,  Superman  had  conquered 
the  forces  of  evil. 

Next  month,  another  thrilling  epi- 
sode in  the  life  oj  Superman,  the  man 
who  came  from  another  world  to  help 
save  innocent  lives  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  maniacs  and  gangsters. 


Safe  New  Way  in  Feminine  Hygiene 
Gives  Continuous  Action  for  Hours 

•  It  is  every  woman's  right  to  know  certain 
facts.  Her  greatest  happiness,  her  physical  and 
mental  well-being  may  be  at  stake.  She  can- 
not go  by  what  others  tell;  she  must  know. 

Today  thousands  of  informed  women  have 
turned  to  Zonitors — the  safe,  new  way  in 
feminine  hygiene.  These  dainty,  snow-white 
suppositories  kill  germs  instantly  at  contact. 
Deodorize — not  by  temporarily  masking — 
but  by  destroying  odors.  Spread  greaseless, 
protective  coating  to  cleanse  antiseptically 
and  give  continuous  medication  for  hours. 

Yet!  Zonitors  are  safe  for  delicate  tissues. 
Powerful — yet  non-poisonous,  non-caustic. 
Even  help  promote  gentle  healing.  No  appa- 
ratus; nothing  to  mix.  At  all  druggists. 

EDEEi  revealing  booklet  ol  inlimale 
*  ■  ■  ■■  •■  •  facts,  in  plain  envelope.  Send 
name,  address  to  Zonitors,  Dept.  3906B, 
370  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


MAKE  MONEY! 


SELL  PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Name  Christmas  Cards  —  60  for  $1.  Sell  at  sight  I 
Also  Amazing  Value  Assortment  of  25  Christmas 
Folders.  Retails  $1.  Your  profit  100$.  Many  other 
popular  $1.00  assortments.  Season's  fastest,  easiest 
selling  Christmas  line.  Get  samples  on  approval. 

WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N.Washington  St., Dept.  44S,  Boston, Mass. 


The    special    medication    of   time-tested 

Resinol  acts  quickly  and  effectively  to 

relieve  irritation  and  thus  hasten 

nature's  healing. 

For  sample,  write  Resinol  MG-6    Baltimore,  Md. 


OINTMENT 
- andSOAP 


■rWI.H 
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•  Now.  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  ol  Bray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest, 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  It— or  your  money  back.  Vsed  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  tool — Brownatone  Is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  Is 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  in.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts  desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youtuful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 
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When  historians  look  back  on  the 
first  forty  years  of  this  century 
they  will  see  two  totally  different  pic- 
tures. 

One  shamefully  dark.  The  other  glo- 
riously bright. 

On  the  one  side  they  will  see  war, 
Buffering  and  ignorance.  On  the  other 
they  will  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  . . . 
an  age  of  greater  health  and  happiness 
for  millions. 

A  contradiction?  Yes,  but  history  is 
full  of  them.  During  the  darkest  days 
of   the    Napoleonic   Wars   the  vaccine 


for  smallpox  was  made  famous.  Pasteur 
and  Lister  revolutionized  medicine 
while  armies  were  marching  in  Europe. 
Some  of  surgery's  greatest  advances 
were  made  during  the  last  World  War. 

Today  the  world  is  again  torn  with 
strife.  Yet  here  in  America  we  are  tak- 
ing our  first  steps  toward  that  better, 
happier  life  of  which  humanity  has 
always  dreamed. 

No  one  man  is  responsible.  Hundreds 
of  "hunger  fighters"  in  hundreds  of 
laboratories  have  worked  for  years  at 
the  problems  of  nutritional  chemistry. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  century  they  have 
learned  more  about  our  food  and  its 
relation  to  health  than  in  all  the  cen- 
turies that  went  before.  And  now,  what 
they  found  is  beginning  to  affect  the 
lives  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  million 
people  in  this  land. 

Americans  arc  going  to  be  the  first  na- 


tional family  of  buoyantly  healthy  people 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

People  are  being  educated  to  eat  the 
right  foods.  New  methods  of  processing 
are  helping  to  keep  many  good  foods 
good.  Scientificmethods  are  being  applied 
to  improve  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
staples.  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  distributor,  the  scientist  are  joining 
hands  to  put  abundant  health  within 
the  reach  of  all. 

It's  a  big  job.  One  of  the  biggest  that 
America  has  ever  undertaken.  But  from 
it  will  come  the  biggest  of  all  possible 
rewards.  We  are  building  an  impreg- 
nable defense  of  national  health  today 
and  ensuring  for  our  children  the  great- 
est heritage  that  one  generation  has 
ever  bequeathed  to  the  next. 

Every  child  in  America  today  has  in- 
herited a  fortune  .  .  .  the  fortune  of  bet- 
ter health. 


rOOD   WILL    BUILD    A   NEW    AMERICA 
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This  advertisement  is  approved  by  the  office  of  Federal  Security  Administrator,  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  Coordinator  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Related  Defense  Activities;  and  donated  by 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  MIRROR  as  its  contribution  to  national  nutrition  defense. 
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What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


hand  and  to  his  microphone  with 
the  other.  The  rescue  work  went  on 
while  Jack,  seasick  to  an  unendurable 
degree,  was  willing  to  pay  any  price 
for  just  one  square  foot  of  solid 
ground  to  put  his  feet  on — if  only  for 
two  minutes. 

But  in  spite  of  his  misery,  he  turned 
in  a  broadoast  over  CBS  that  the 
whole  country  talked  about,  and 
which  radio  and  newspaper  men  will 
remember  for  many  years.  It  brought 
him  the  National  Headliners  Club 
award — plus  an  offer  from  CBS  to 
come  to  New  York  and  join  the  net- 
work's special  events  staff. 

Strange  as  it  seems,  all  the  excite- 
ment and  glamor  of  being  at  broad- 
casting headquarters,  of  associating 
with  Elmer  Davis  and  Bob  Trout, 
paled  beside  Jack's  dislike  of  the  big- 
city  hustle  and  bustle.  At  last  he  went 
to  Paul  White,  the  CBS  news  director, 
and  said  he  appreciated  all  that  had 
been  done  for  him,  but  couldn't  he 
please  be  transferred  to  a  saner, 
quieter  place?  Somewhere,  for  in- 
stance, like  WBT  in  Charlotte,  N.  C? 

White  rubbed  a  magic  lamp,  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time  Jack  was 
whisked  to  Charlotte  and  into  the 
berth  of  news  editor.  He's  now  hap- 
pier than  he's  ever  been,  with  an  acre 
of  ground  for  his  children  and  vege- 
tables to  grow  on  and  with  the 
slower-moving  tempo  of  Southern  life 
to  enjoy.  He  takes  his  action  and  ex- 
citement during  working  hours,  and 
relaxes  when  they're  over. 

Jack  was  born  in  Somerville,  Mass. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  Neil  Burgess, 
star  of  the  old  play,  "County  Fair," 
and  his  ambition  almost  before  he 
was  out  of  knee  pants  was  to  be  an 
actor.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
played  the  part  of  a  sixty-five-year- 
old  man  in  an  amateur  play,  and  from 
1925  to  1932  he  worked  in  various 
stage  productions.  In  1932  he  joined 
CBS  as  an  announcer  at  WEEI. 

Today,  as  WBT  news  editor,  Jack 
has  a  big  audience  for  his  nightly 
Views  of  the  News  program.  A  good 
deal  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  talks 
about  radio  newsgathering  in  Char- 
lotte and  neighboring  cities,  but  his 
family  and  his  hobbies  are  his  main 
interest.  Mrs.  Knell  and  three  stal- 
wart youngsters — Dane,  Donald  and 
Derek — keep  their  dad  busy  at  com- 
petitive badminton,  horse-shoe  pitch- 
ing, tennis  and  swimming. 


Eddie  Cantor  plans  to  broadcast 
from  Hollywood  most  of  next  season. 
He's  forming  a  company  to  make  his 
own  movies,  and  will  appear  in  one 
or  two  himself  if  he  finds  the  right 
stories.  Meanwhile,  he  has  a  clever 
idea  for  a  Broadway  musical  comedy, 
but  the  show  hasn't  been  written  yet. 
It's  about  an  obscure  little  tailor  who 
is  suddenly  discovered,  by  a  search  of 
old  records,  to  own  the  whole  of  Man- 
hattan Island. 


George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen 
with  Paul  Whiteman's  band,  are  all 
set  to  head  a  new  Hollywood  variety 
program  beginning  in  the  Fall. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Although  he's 
one  of  the  most  popular  radio  stars 
in   Pittsburgh,    and    a    skilful   writer 
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and  producer  of  programs,  station 
KQV's  John  Howard  is  really  just  a 
friendly,  down-to-earth  young  man. 
Really  young,  too — only  twenty-three. 

John  came  to  KQV  five  years  ago, 
a  new  high  school  diploma  under  his 
arm.  Since  then  he's  increased  a 
large  following  of  admirers  by  an- 
nouncing and  writing  programs  in  the 
romantic,  confidential  style  listeners 
enjoy.  At  present  he  writes  and  an- 
nounces the  Tri-State  Follies,  a  mu- 
sical revue  sponsored  by  a  local  chain 
of  dry  goods  stores;  the  Human  Side 
of  Hollywood,  a  feature  which  is  part 
of  an  early  morning  program  spon- 
sored by  the  city's  largest  department 
store;  and  We're  in  the  Army  Now,  a 
program  dedicated  to  America's  sol- 
diers which  is  on  the  air  three  half- 
hours  every  week. 

John  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there. 
Along  about  his  twelfth  birthday  he 
became  interested  in  radio  and  began 
to  plan  a  career  in  the  business.  When 
he  was  sixteen  he  went  on  the  air  for 
the  first  time,  singing  on  a  local  sta- 
tion. A  year  later  he  began  announc- 
ing high  school  sports  on  another 
station.  When  he  was  eighteen,  in 
August,  1936,  John  went  to  work  for 
KQV  as  assistant  news  editor.  Four 
months  later,  on  December  25,  he  be- 
came an  announcer,  and  still  says  that 
was  the  best  Christmas  present  he 
ever  received.  He'd  always  been  in- 
terested in  writing,  and  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  was  turning  out  a  weekly 
half  hour  show  called  Night  on  the 
Old  Circle-L,  a  series  of  stories  about 
the  old  west.  His  most  famous  writing 
effort  to  date  is  "The  Unknown  Sol- 
dier Speaks,"  which  he  wrote  and 
produced  last  Memorial  Day.  Fifteen 
hundred  copies  of  the  script  have  been 
mailed  to  listeners  who  wrote  in  and 
requested  them. 

His  hobby  outside  the  studio  is 
horseback  riding.  He's  still  a  bachelor, 
but  won't  be  for  very  long,  his  close 
friends  say.  A  very  beautiful  young 
actress  came  into  his  life  a  few  months 
ago,  and  he  hasn't  recovered  yet. 


John  Howard,  serving  on  the  staff 
of  KQV,  as  Program  Manager,  Pub- 
licity   director    and    announcer. 


In  a  few  flays  corn 
is  gently  loosened 
soitmaybeeasily 
removed.* 


IF  YOU  suffer  from  corns, 
you  should  know  about  this 
sensible  treatment  that  has 
quickly  relieved  pain  and 
effectively  removed  the  im- 
bedded "cores"  of  corns  for  millions  of  people 
— Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters.  They  actually  work 
while  you  walk  in  comfort.  Get  Blue-Jay  today. 
They  cost  very  little — only  a  few  cents  /S5^-^ 
to  treat  each  corn  —  at  all  drug  L~"J£iU) 
counters.  v«5S££b=s5' 

•Stubborn  cases  may  require  more  than  one  application 


BAUER  £ 
BLACK 


BLUE-JAY 


CORN 
PLASTERS 
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photo  Rinc 


ANY    PHOTO    OR     PICTURE 
of  Sweetheart,  Relati< 

reproduced       perma- 
nently  in  this  beau- 
tiful  onyx   like 
featuring     the     I    _ 
Magnified    Setting!      Will    last   a    lifetime!      Inde- 
structible!     Waterproof!      Enclose    strip    of   paper 
for    ring    size.      Pay    postman    plus    a    few    cents  (Expertly  painted 
postage.       If    you     send     cash     we     pay    postage.       10    ._t_-> 
Canadians:  Send  Money  Order!   (Photos  Returned)       •«««■' 
Photo  Movette  Ring  Co.,Dept.C-10,519  Main  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
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Extra  Cash  for  You 


Amazinpr  bargain!  Fast,  easy  seller.  60  beautiful  Christmas 
Cards  with  customer's  name  imprinted  only  SI.  Others  low 
as  60  for  $1.  Big  values  bring  you  quick  earnings.  Many 
vnrv  a  ■  iim  »a  other  bargains— Christmas  Card  Assortments, 
FRFF  \AMPI  F\  Gift  Wrappings,  Everyday  Cards.  Start  earning 
I  IILL  Urimi  LLU  at  once    Write  today  for  FREE  Selling  Outfit. 

General  Card  Co.,  400  S.  Peoria  St.,  Dept.  P-804.  Chicago.  111. 


'00* 


SI  MU'LATEO 


EACH 

o« 
BOTH  FOI 

'112 


DIAMOND   RINGS 


Just  to  get  acquainted  we  will  send  you  smart  new  yellow  gold 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Romance  design  engage- 
ment ring  set  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  six 
Bide  stones.  Wedding  ring  has  band  of  brilliants  set  in  exquisite 
Honeymoon  Design  mounting.  Either  ring  only  §1.00  or  both  for 
$1.79.  SEND  NO  MONEY  with  order,  just  name  and  ring  size. 
Wear  ring  10  days  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  now! 
EMPIRE    DIAMOND    CO.  Dept.    993M  Jefferson.     Iowa 


Perfumes 


1  )   Forbidden 

2)  First  Kiss 

3)  Indiscretion 

4)  Remembrance 

Only  $1  Postpaid 

(Regular  $2  value) 

Redwood  Treasure  Chest: 

Contains  4 —  50c  bottles  ot  these  alluring  Perfumes. 
A  Unique  Chest  6  inches  x  3  inches  made  from 
Giant  Redwood  Trees  of  California.  A  splendid  gift. 

Send  No  Money!  L'cVSET 

fer)  send  $1  check,  stamps  or  currency.  Money  back. 
PAUL  RIEGER.     258  Art  Center  Bkte..  San  Francisco 


—  YOU  GIRLS!  — 

WHO   SUFFER   FROM 
DYSMENORRHEA 

which  makes  you 

WEAK,  NERVOUS- 

If  you  suffer  headache, 
cramps,  backache,  feel 
"dragged  out,"  blue, 
cranky,  with  dark  circles  under  your 
eyes— due  to  functional  monthly  dis- 
turbances-try Lydia  E.  Finkham's 
Vegetable  Compound! 

Pinkham's  Compound  is  made  espe- 
cially to  relieve  such  female  distress- 
it  helps  build  up  resistance  against  such 
tired,  nervous  feelings.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women  remarkably  helped. 
Try  it! 


Show  friends  Newest 
&  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


Everybody    wants    the    gorgeous    new 

"Dollar  King*'  21-card  $1  Assortment.  Pays 

.     i  50c  easy  profit.  Smartest  Personal  Christmas 

Cards  with  name  50  for  $1.  Complete  line  fast-selling/ 

money-makers— Religions,  Etchings,  Everyday  Cards. 

No  experience  needed.  Samples  on  approval.  Write 

I  CHAS.  C.  SCHWER  CO.,  Dept.  C-2  ,  Westfield,  Mass. 

300  Names  For  Your  Baby 

What  Shall  I  Buy  Before  Baby  Gomes? 

Time  Saving  Ways  to  Do  Baby's  Laundry 

These  and  9  other  practical  baby  helps,  now  available  to 
readers  of  this  magazine.  Written  by  Mrs.  Louise  Branch, 
our  own  Baby  Page  Editor,  all  12  yours  for  just  10c  in 
stamps  or  coin  to  cover  costs.  Just  give  ages  of  your  chil- 
dren and  address    Reader   Service,    Dept.    RM095 

RADIO   &   TELEVISION    MIRROR    MAGAZINE 
205   East   42nd   Street  New    York 


ImJJSJ^  *^ SUPER  BAND  SPI 


JJ^JJg/[FACTOBy-TO-Y0U 
SPREAD  CHASSIS  SAVES  VS  50^ 


DIAL  scales; 
$5022TRADE-IM/f6^ 

tcfot  FKEECotoloq  iho-lnq     ((   DAYS    j 


,  SPEAKER  ,TUBES,P0SH 

MODERNIZES  YOUR  RADIO     te.ua  uopaepui 
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MIDWEST    RADIO    CORPORATION 

DEPT,    51-A         CIMCIHMATI,   OHIO       (  £fS£#-A&£>VTS  H/*#r£D  ) 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  lO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fait  length 
or  bast  form,  trroapB,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  an; 
part  of  sToap  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo  « 
guaranteed.  3  TOT  $1<UU 

SEND  NO  MONEY^tK 

(any  size)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  C.  O.  D.  78c  plus  pont- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing; 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113   S.   Jefferson   St.       Dept.    15S1-L      CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


NEW  KIND  OF  MAN'S  SHOE 


The  new  sensation  In  men's 
shoes  —  The    Chippewa 
Clipper.  It  zips  on  and  oil 
In  a  "Jlfly".  Right  now  Is 
the  light  time  to  get  Into  a  dig- 
nified and  highly  profitable  shoe 
business  of  your  own  with  this 
fast  seller,  and  a  complete 
line  of  almost  250  stylesof 
dress,  work  and  sports  shoes. 
Prices  as  low  as  $1.98  a  pair. 
Free  1 0-sceond  demonstra- 
tor sells  super-comfort  air- 
cushion  shoes  like  magic. 

lie  the  MASON  Factory  Shoo  Man  In  your  locaTTty. 
Manufacturer  established  38  years  will  send  complete  line 
on  request  Including  factory-fitting  shoe  service  training. 
No  experience  needed.  Write  lor  big  FREE  sales  kit. 
Mann  Shoe  Mfg.  Co.,  Dipt.  A-5,  Chippewa  Fall*.  Wis. 


DIAMOND    RINGS 


Junt  to  get  acquainted  we  will  fiend  you  amarl  new  yellow  guld 
plate  engagement  ring  or  wedding  ring.  Houtancc  design  engage- 
ment ring  net  with  flashing,  simulated  diamond  solitaire  with  nix 
•ld>  atonei.  Wedding  ring  nan  hand  of  brilliant*  net  in  exquisite 
Hontymoon  Dentgn  mounting.  Either  ring  only  $1.00  or  both  for 
|l. 71*  SEND  NO  MONp;v  with  order,  junt  name  and  ring  nice. 
Wear  ring  10  day*  on  money-back  guarantee.  Rush  order  nowl 
IMPIII    DIAMOND    CO.,  0»»t    »99-M,         JCffHM.    ••*•. 
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I  T'S  "Rainey"  day  every  day  at 
1  WTIC,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
listeners  love  it.  Bud  Rainey  originated 
from  Florida  and  got  into  any  and 
everything  theatrical,  until  radio  came 
along.  And  now,  his  program,  Day 
Dreams,  is  presented  over  WTIC  Mon- 
day through  Friday  at  12:35  P.M., 
E.D.T.,  and  on  Sunday  at  11:15  A.M. 
It's  a  poetical-philosophical  program 
of  Bud's  own  design  perfectly  suited 


southern    voice    and 
a    low    organ    back- 


to    his    folksy 
presented    with 
ground. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the 
poems  caused  the  Travelers'  Broad- 
casting Service  Corporation  to  publish 
them  in  book  form.  "Day  Dreams" 
was  the  first  volume,  "Jes'  Dreamin'," 
the  second.  We  are  happy  to  publish 
one  of  Mr.  Rainey's  poems  here  for 
Radio  Mirror  readers. 


FORGIVING     FATH  ER 

By    "Bud"    Rainey 

The  hardest  thing  a  feller  ever  has  to  do,  I  guess, 

Is  when  he  has  to  discipline  his  kid, 
An'  punishin'  my  Punkin  for  his  childish  orneriness, 

Is  'bout  the  toughest  job  I  ever  did. 
I  guess  I'm  just  a  softy,  when  it  comes  to  bein'  tough, 

An'  makin'  him  toe  every  little  line; 
I  know  I  let  him  get  away  with  heaps  an'  piles  o'  stuff, 

Because  I'm  ever  mindful,  he  is  mine. 

Sometimes  when  I  come  home  at  night,  I'll  hear  his  Mommy  say: 

"You'll  simply  have  to  take  this  boy  in  hand!" 
I'll  hear  then  of  the  mischief  he  has  done  throughout  the  day, 

An'  then  I'll  get  all  set  to  reprimand: 
I'll  tell  myself:   "I  must  be  firm — this  time,  I  won't  give  in!" 

An'  then  I'll  see  a  tear  well  in  his  eye, 
An'  then  I'm  licked — he's  captured  me  before  I  can  begin — 

It  happens  every  dog-gone  time  I  try! 

About  the  livest  things  on  earth,  1  guess,  are  little  boys, 
An'  they  can't  stand  the  thoughts  o'  bein'  still; 

It  seems  they're  never  happy,  'less  they're  makin'  lots  o'  noise, 
It's  always  been  that  way — an'  always  will! 

A  boy  is  like  an  engine  with  a  boiler  full  o'  steam, 
An'  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  beneath  the  crust; 

The  only  time  he's  still  is  when  he's  driftin'  in  a  dream- 
He  has  to  let  off  steam,  or  else  he'd  bust! 

His  Mommy  says  that  I'm  an  easy  mark — perhaps  I  am, 

But  I  know  boys,  and  just  what  they  enjoy; 
She  can't  see  why  I  weaken  when  he  gets  into  a  jam, 

But  Mommy,  she  ain't  never  been  a  boy! 
I  reckon  I'm  to  blame  for  all  his  naughty,  noisy  play, 

But  he  is  such  a  cunnin'  little  elf, 
That  I  can't  quite  make  up  my  mind  that  I  should  make  him  pay 

For  doin'  things,  I  used  to  do  myself. 

Sometimes  I  act  as  though  I  never  see  his  roguish  tricks, 

An'  let  them  pass  as  though  I  didn't  know; 
I  don't  believe  in  clampin'  down  on  kids  'tween  five  an'  six, 

I  guess,  perhaps,  it's  'cause  I  love  him  so. 
I  wonder  if  all  Fathers  feel  the  same,  regardin'  this, 

Or  if  alone,  I'm  guilty  of  a  crime; 
But  when  he  says  he's  sorry,  with  a  big  hug  an'  a  kiss, 

He's  sure  of  my  forgiveness,  every  time! 
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She  Scorned  the  Neighbors  Who  Loved  Her 


WHEN  city-bred  Christine  Lawson  settled  down  in  Oakdale  she 
detested  the  straight-laced  traditions,  the  prying  eyes  of  this 
dreary  town.  Why,  she  asked,  must  everyone  know  what  she  eats, 
how  she  lives,  what  she  does?  Her  good-natured  neighbors  were  ready 
to  accept  her,  but  they  were  small  town  folk  and  she  snubbed  their 
offered  friendship.  But  disaster  was  inevitably  hers  .  .  .  and  when 
death  threatened  to  crush  her  entire  world,  how  did  those  neighbors 
answer  her  frenzied  call  ?  What  did  they  say  to  the  woman  who 
ridiculed  their  most  sacred  customs.  And  how  did  Christine  Lawson 
painfully  learn  that  the  love  of  a  neighbor  is  the  greatest  asset  a  man 
or  woman  possesses? 

Don't  miss  "LOVE  THY  NEIGHBOR"  a  stirring,  meaningful, 
and  true  story,  combining  heart-warming  devotion  and  heartless 
bigotry.  Read  it  today  in  the  September  TRUE  ROMANCES 
Magazine,  and  thrill  to  the  heroic  proportions  of  small-town  simplicity ! 


She  made  up  her  mind  in  advance  that  she  could  never  learn  to  like  her  neigh- 
bors in  Oakdale. 


AIR   CORPS   SWEETHEART 

Here  is  a  story  of  the  courageous  women  behind 
the  pilots  who  man  our  great  air  defenses  .  .  . 
about  the  women  who  are  taught  to  swallow  all 
tears  and  defiantly  grin  over  broken  bodies,  broken 
planes  .  .  .  and  broken  hearts.  This  is  the  human 
side  of  the  air  force,  a  picture  we  seldom  see.  And 
we  see  it  from  the  inside,  for  this  is  a  tale  by  a 
gallant  colonel's  daughter  so  madly  in  love  with 
the  most  reckless  flyer  in  the  force  that  she  chal- 
lenged the  very  creed  she  was  reared  on  to  keep 
him  near  her!  It  is  truly  a  great  tale  of  great 
people! 

Begin  this  thrilling  true  story  in  the  September 
True  Romances  Magazine.  Read  part  one  of 
"AIR  CORPS  SWEETHEART",  the  most  ab- 
sorbing, fiery  serial  you  have  ever  seen.  Remem- 
ber, the  first  installment  appears  in  the  new  True 
Romances  Magazine.  It's  on  sale  now!  Don't 
miss  it! 

Tiiese  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  absorbing  true 
sto-ries — exciting,  heart-warming,  delightful  tales 
of  young  love—appearing  in  the  September  True 
Romances  Magazine.    Get  your  copy  today! 


HONEYMOON   FOLLY 

It's  usually  customary  for  a  girl  to  make  up  her 
mind  she  loves  a  man  before  she  marries  him. 
But  once,  with  her  new  husband  beamingly  sitting 
beside  her,  a  two-hour-old  bride  thought  of  things 
far  apart  from  her  honeymoon — sat  longing  for 
the  arms  of  another  man!  And  she  thought:  "How 
can  I  ever  answer  that  yearning  look  in  my  hus- 
band's eye  when  I  know  I  don't  love  him?" 

But  do  not  miss  the  whole  throbbing  story  of 
what  happened  on  this  strange  and  awkward 
honeymoon.  Read  "HONEYMOON  FOLLY"  in 
September  True  Romances  Magazine  and  know 
from  her  own  lips  how  this  young  bride  who 
thought  she  had  stumbled  into  a  loveless  marriage 
learned  that  the  matchless  devotion  of  a  good  man 
can  crash  the  portals  of  a  woman's  heart. 
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*On  Sale  at  All  Newsstands  Now 


Send  for  your  free 
copy  and  see  why 


a  Cooler  Milder  Better-Tasting  smol 


.Like  millions  who  have  read  it,  Chesterfield 
believes  you  too  will  enjoy  TOBACCOLAND,  U.  S.  A. .  .  . 
the  only  complete  picture  story  telling  you  all  about 
the  making  of  a  great  cigarette. 

TOBACCOLAND  gives  you  all  the  interesting  facts 
. . .  from  the  planting  of  fine  cigarette  tobaccos  on 
through  to  the  final  stages  of  modern  cigarette 
manufacture.  The  more  you  know  about  ciga- 
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rettes  the  more  you  11  enjoy  Chesterfields. 
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Everywhere  you  go  . 
it's  have  a  ChesteH 
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MID  TELEVISIOII 


Read  — 


AMANDA  OF  HONEYMOON  HILL 


RADIO'S  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  LOVE  STORY 


AGAINST  THE  STOR 
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PENNY  SINGLETON 

Star  of  Columbia  s  "Blondie"  pictures,  enjoys  the  song  of  "Dickie"  her  pet  Canary: 


French's  Bird  Seed 
is  the  Favorite^  to/ 


CANABIKS  for  companionship  .  .  . 
canaries  for  cheer  .  .  .  canaries  for 
sunshine  and  son};!  Canaries  in  (lie 
home  —  in  studio  dressing  rooms  —  on 
movie  sets!  Canaries!  (.(intuits!  1  lolly  - 
wood's  newest  ami  moel  fascinating  pet 
hobby-    one  < lia i  you,  too,  can  enjoy! 

Another  Hollywood  favorite  is  French's 
Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit —  the  lime-tested, 
proven  recipe  of  1 1  aids  to  song  and 


health:  Canary,  Poppy,  Rape,  Sesame 
and  Millet  Seeds;  Soy  Bean  Grits, 
Yeast,  Wheal  Germ  (B,),  Corn  Syrup, 
Cultlebone  and  Charcoal.  In  every 
package  of  French's  Bird  Seed  is  French's 
Bird  Biscuit  (in  itself  worth  10c).  It 
gives  the  diet  an  extra  ////  and  combines 
with  French's  Bird  Seed  to  supply  your 
Canary  an  1 1 -course  balanced  meal  — 
all  in  one  package! 
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THIS      BEAUTIFUL     FULL     COLOR      PRINT 
FROM     PENNY     SINGLETON'S     PHOTOGRAPH 


An  actual  reproduction  of  the  lovely  L>-color  specially  -posed  photograph  hIiowh  at 
the  !■  I'  in  autographed  picture  thul  Ponnj  Singleton  "fans"  everywhere  will  he 
proud  i"  own.  Size  ft"  \  I"".  Suitable  for  framing,  No  advertising  printed  on  it. 
V  -Mir  fur  the  asking  I  Simply  paste  coupon  on  pennj  postcard  and  mail  with  voiu 
name  and  address      or,  write  a  letter.  Hurry!  Write  today!  You'll  be  thrilled! 


LARGEST-SELLING 
BIRD  SEED  IN  THE  U.  S. 


MAIL    THIS    COUPON    TODAY! 
The  It.  T.  FHENCH  CO.,  244S   Mustard  Si..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Send  me  FREE  color  prim  from   Pennj   Singleton's  photograph. 

NAME,  _  , 


ADDRESS. 
CITY 


STATE_ 


(Paste  on  p.-iinv   postcard  and  mail) 
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YOU'LL  WIN  HEARTS ..  if  your  Smile  is  Right! 


Your  smile  is  a  priceless  asset. 
Help  to  keep  it  bright  and  spark- 
ling with  Ipana  and  Massage. 

Every  attractive  woman  isn't  really 
pretty.  Every  movie  darling  isn't  a 
classic  beauty.  But  take  to  your  heart  this 
true  observation— you  can  seldom  find 
fault  with  their  smiles. 

So  take  hope,  plain  girl,  take  hope! 
Even  if  you  weren't  born  to  great  beauty 
—you  can  have  compliments,  'phone  calls 
and  dates.  Make  your  smile  the  real, 
lovely  YOU.  And  remember,  healthy  gums 


are  important  to  a  bright,  sparkling,  at- 
tractive smile. 

If  you've  seen  a  touch  of  "pink"  on 
your  tooth  brush— do  the  right  thing  to- 
day. See  your  dentist!  His  verdict  may  be 
that  your  gums  have  become  sensitive 
because  today's  soft  foods  have  robbed 
them  of  work  But  don't  take  chances- 
let  him  make  the  decision.  And  if,  like 
thousands  of  others,  your  dentist  sug- 
gests Ipana  and  massage— take  his  ad- 
vice and  get  Ipana  at  once. 

For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  not  only  cleans 
and  brightens  your  teeth  but,  with  mas- 


sage, it  is  specially  designed  to  help  the 
health  of  your  gums  as  well. 

Try  Ipana  and  Massage 

Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums  every  time  you  clean  your  teeth. 
That  invigorating  "tang"  means  circula- 
tion is  quickening  in  the  gum  tissue- 
helping  your  gums  to  new  firmness. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  at  your  druggist's  today.  Let  Ipana 
and  massage  help  keep  your  teeth 
brighter,  your  gums  firmer,  your  smile 
more  sparkling. 


A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  BEAUTY!" 

say  beauty  editors  of  23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

Recently  a  poll  was  made  among  the  beauty  editors  of  24 
leading  magazines.  All  but  one  of  these  experts  said  that  a 
woman  has  no  greater  charm  than  a  lovely,  sparkling  smile. 
They  went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  can  be  charm- 
ing, if  she  has  a  lovely  smile.  But  without  one,  the  loveliest 
woman's  beauty  is  dimmed  and  darkened." 


IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 

A  Product  of  Bristol-Myers  Company 
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What  baby 
powder  is 
smoothest? 


These  photographs  show  how 
3  leading  baby  powders  look 
under  the  microscope.  Note  the 
superiority  of  Mennen  (at  bot- 
tom). It  is  smoother,  more  uni- 
form in  texture,  because  it  is 
made  by  an  exclusive  Mennen 
process,  "hammerizing." 

Being  smoother,  Mennen 
gives  better  protection  against 
chafing.  Being  definitely  anti- 
septic, it  helps  protect  baby's 
skin  against  germs.  And  you'll 
like  its  new,  delicate  fragrance. 

BORATED  POWDER 
(Antiseptic) 
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"I  Paid  HITLER'S  Way  to 


POWER!" 


Fritz  Thys- 
sen,  who  as 
Germany's 
greatest  industrialist  poured  millions 
into  the  Nazi  regime,  almost  single- 
handedly  financed  Hitler's  maniacal 
scheme  to  bring  chaos  to  the  modern 
world.  Although  Thyssen  has  mys- 
teriously vanished,  he  has  given  the 
world  a  priceless  document — his  his- 
toric memoirs,  and  secret  papers  about 
Nazism  as  only  he  knew  it! 

And  Liberty  is  now  publishing  this 
extraordinary  expose  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world.  Read  this  history-making 
news — the  unblanched  truth  about 
Hitler— in  Liberty  today. 

Get  the  Latest  Issue  Today 
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THE  LAST  STRAW! 

YE  Gads!  Today  was  the  last  straw! 
I  have  listened  to  Mary  Marlin  for 
years  now  and  I  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  story,  but  as  I  have  said 
before,  today  was  the  last  straw. 

Never  Fail  Hendricks  has  been 
looking  for  Joe  Marlin  and  it  seems 
that  Joe  walks  into  a  room  that 
Hendricks  has  just  left  or  vice  versa. 
They  are  always  just  missing  each 
other.  I  admit  a  story  has  to  have 
suspense  but  when  the  same  situa- 
tion happens  five  or  six  times,  it's  just 
plain  nerve  racking.  I  think  if  it 
happens  just  once  more  I  will  go  nuts 
and  I  know  I  will  have  plenty  of 
company,  because  I'm  not  the  only 
one  who  feels  that  way.  So  please — 
please  tell  the  author  we  have  had 
enough  of  that  one  situation! — Mrs. 
Shirley  Levine,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IT  WAS  WORTH  THE  BOTHER 

I  was  mad  as  hops  when  I  learned 
of  the  reallocation  of  radio  stations, 
for  like  most  lazy  Americans,  I 
dreaded  the  bother  of  learning  the 
dial  all  over  again.  However,  it  was 
worth  the  trouble,  for  I've  been 
amazed  at  the  difference  in  the  clar- 
ity with  which  the  stations  are 
coming  in. 

Radio  waves  are  still  a  mystery  to 
me;  frequencies  and  kilocycles  are 
just  so  much  Greek,  but  I'd  like  to 
thank  whatever  genius  made  this 
new  clearness  of  reception  possible. 
— Maxine  Baxter,  Norwood,  Ohio. 


WE'RE  BEING  CHEATED! 

I  don't  know  how  the  rest  of  the 
listening  audience  feels  about  it,  but 
I,  for  one,  strenuously  object  to  the 
type  of  quiz  program  where  the  con- 
testant has  to  act  out  a  sketch,  either 
as  a  punishment  for  not  answering 
his  quiz  correctly  or  just  as  an  added 
attraction. 

We,  listening  beside  our  loud 
speakers,  can't  help  feeling  cheated 
when  we  hear  the  hilarious  laughter 
of  the  audience  at  the  antics  and 
dress-up  of  the  contestant. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  tries  to 
describe  what  is  going  on,  but  the 
millions  who  aren't  privileged  to 
witness  the  comical  proceedings,  cer- 
tainly can't  appreciate  fully  what  is 
taking  place  on  the  stage. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  selfish,  but 
since  the  majority  of  listeners  are  in 
the  homes  of  the  country,  I  feel  some 
consideration  should  be  made  for  us. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Schaefer,  Sayreville,  N.  J. 


Two  office  bachelors 
—but  no  date  for  Joan! 


Popularity  and  Jobs  are  Safer 
if  a  girl  remembers  to  use  Mum  every  day! 


TWO  attractive  bachelors—  both  marked 
for  success.  And  they  picked  Joan 
for  a  honey  the  very  first  morning  on  her 
new  job.  But  why  no  bantering— no  bids 
to  lunch— none  of  the  attend  on  the  other 
girls  received?  Well,  Joan,  the  truth,  the 
tragic  truth,  is— the  girl  guilty  of  under- 
arm odor  doesn't  get  or  deserve  the  breaks. 

Joan  would  be  amazed  if  you  men- 
tioned her  fault— if  you  deliberately  said 
"Mum."  She  bathes  every  morning,  of 
course.  But  she  needs  Mum  to  protect 
that  after-bath  freshness,  to  keep  her  safe 
all  day— or  all  evening  long. 

Many  smart  girls  —  eager  to  get  ahead 


in  business  or  socially  —  make  Mum  a 
daily  habit.  They  wouldn't  dream  of  tak- 
ing chances  with  charm  when  Mum  is  so 
quick,  so  safe,  so  easy  to  use! 

MUM  IS  QUICK  I  A  touch  under  each 
arm,  before  or  after  dressing ...  in  30 
seconds  charm  is  protected. 

MUM  IS  GENTLE!  Use  it  right  after  un- 
derarm shaving.  So  safe  for  fine  fabrics 
that  it  has  won  the  seal  of  approval  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Laundering. 

MUM  IS  SURE!  Mum  makes  odor  im- 
possible all  day  or  all  evening,  yet  does 
not  stop  perspiration.  Get  Mum  today! 


/'*l'f»SC0»t'*' 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

Mum  is  so  gentle,  so  safe  that 
thousands  of  women  prefer  it 
for  this  important  purpose. 
Use  Mum  this  way,  too. 


A  Product  of  Bristot-Myirs  Company 

Mum 

TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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Radio  Mirror's  featured  band- 
leader of  the  month  is  Charlie 
Spivalc.  Left,  Charlie's  mother, 
his  wife,  and  young  son,  Joel, 
visit  him  backstage  at  his  New 
York  Strand  theatre  engagement. 
Below,  the  Spivak  outfit  on  the 
bandstand  of  Glen  Island's  Casino. 


FACING 

the 

MUSIC 


ONE  of  the  Fall  season's  big  league 
radio  shows  will  ride  over  Mutual 
Friday  nights,  beginning  September 
19.  It  marks  the  first  top  sponsored 
musical  for  the  youngest  of  the  net- 
works. Milton  Berle  has  been  defi- 
nitely set  and  the  comic  might  have 
Charles  Laughton  and  Shirley  Ross 
as  running  mates.  The  band  spot  is 
wide  open. 

*  *        » 

Mel  Marvin,  whose  "Take  It  Easy" 
music  is  heard  over  MBS,  will  shortly 
wed  Esther  Silsbee,  Vincent  Lopez's 
Girl  Friday.  Marvin,  a  28-year-old 
midwesterner,  has  an  eleven-piece 
sweet  band  that  closely  resembles 
Guy  Lombardo's  style. 

*  *        * 

Tragedy  came  to  the  King  of  Jazz 
when  his  three-year-old  son,  Dick, 
died  last  month.  Whiteman  made  a 
vain  effort  to  reach*  the  child's  bed- 
side, flying  to  Jersey  from  Chicago. 
Paul's  wife,  the  former  silent  screen 
star,  Margaret  Livingston,  brought 
the  boy  to  a  Trenton  hospital  from 
the  Whiteman  estate  in  nearby  Stock- 
ton. Dick  had  suffered  from  nephrosis. 
The  Whitemans  have  a  ten-year-old 
daughter,  Margo. 

*  •        * 

Marion  Hutton,  Glenn  Miller's  for- 
mer vocalist,  became  the  mother  of  a 
baby  boy.  The  daddy  is  Jack  Philbin, 
Johnny  Long's  manager. 
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As  predicted  in  this  column,  the 
romance  between  Johnny  Long  and 
radio  actress  Patricia  Waters  is 
quickly  reaching  the  altar  stage. 

Glenn  Miller's  55-acre  ranch,  re- 
cently purchased  in  California,  is 
called  "Tuxedo  Junction,"  named  for 
the  trombonist's  biggest  recording  hit. 
The  ranch  produces  12,000  cases  of 
oranges  a  year.  Incidentally,  Glenn 
has  been  renewed  on  the  Chesterfield 
show  for  thirteen  more  weeks. 

This  Changing  World 

Mildred  Law,  lovely  young  tap 
dancer  seen  in  the  musical  show,  "Pal 
Joey,"  has  forsaken  her  dancing  shoes 
for  vocal  chores  with  Vaughn  Mon- 
roe's orchestra.  Marilyn  Duke  is 
Monroe's  other  canary.  .  .  .  Harry 
James  hired  Dell  Parker,  a  virtually 
unknown  girl  vocalist.  .  .  .  Wayne 
King  goes  back  to  Chicago's  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel  October  2.  .  .  . 
Gail  Robbins  is  Art  Jarrett's  new 
singer.  .  .  .  Dinah  Shore  has  been 
screen  tested  by  MGM  and  the  results 
are  promising.  .  .  .  John  Scott  Trot- 
ter is  reported  asking  for  a  13-week 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall  so  that  he  can  take  his 
band  on  a  road  tour.  .  .  .  Monte 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


Pretty  Mildred  Law  was  a  tap 
dancer  in  the  Broadway  musical, 
"Pal  Joey,"  but  she  prefers  to 
sing  with  Vaughn  Monroe's  band. 
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it's  annoying  when  folks  just  drop  in  .  .  .  JDUI 


infectious  dandruff 

is  more  annoying  still  I 


MEN:  Douse  full  strength  Listerine 
Antiseptic  on  the  scalp  morning  and 
night.  WOMEN:  Part  the  hair  at 
various  places,  and  apply  Listerine 
Antiseptic  right  along  the  part  with 
a  medicine  dropper,  to  avoid  wetting 
the  hair  excessively. 

Always  follow  with  vigorous  and 
persistent  massage  with  fingers  or 
a  good  hairbrush.  Continue  the 
treatment  so  long  as  dandruff  is  in 
evidence.  And  even  though  you're 
free  from  dandruff,  enjoy  a  Lister- 
ine Antiseptic  massage  once  a  week 
to  guard  against  infection.  Listerine 
is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has 
been  famous  for  more  than  50 
years  as  a  mouth  wash  and  gargle. 


Get  after  it  with  LISTERINE 
at  the  first  sign  of  trouble 

WHAT  makes  the  infectious  type  of  dandruff 
so  annoying,  so  distressing,  are  those  trou- 
blesome flakes  on  collar  or  dress  .  .  .  and  the 
scalp  irritation  and  itching  .  .  .  that  so  often 
accompany  the  condition. 

If  you're  troubled  in  this  way,  look  out — 
you  may  have  this  common  form  of  dandruff, 
so  act  now  before  it  gets  worse. 

Has  Helped  Thousands 

Start  right  in  with  Listerine  Antiseptic  and 
massage.  This  is  the  medical  treatment  that 
has  shown  such  amazing  results  in  a  substantial 
majority  of  clinical  test  cases  . . .  the  treatment 
that  has  also  helped  thousands  of  other  people. 

You,  too,  may  find  it  as  helpful  as  it  is  delight- 
ful. Listerine  is  so  easy,  so  simple  to  use,  and 
so  stimulating !  You  simply  douse  it  on  the  scalp 
morning  and  night  and  follow  with  vigorous 
and  persistent  massage. 

Thousands  of  users  have  marvelled  at  how 
flakes  and  scales  begin  to  disappear,  how  much 
cleaner  and  healthier  their  scalps  appear.  And 
remember: 

Kills  "Bottle  Bacillus" 

Listerine  Antiseptic  kills  millions  of  germs 
on  scalp  and  hair,  including  Pityrosporum 
ovale,  the  strange  "Bottle  Bacillus"  recognized 
by  many  outstanding  dandruff  specialists  as  a 
causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

This  germ-killing  action,  we  believe,  helps  to 
explain  why,  in  a  series  of  tests,  76%  of  dandruff 
sufferers  showed  either  complete  disappearance 
of  or  marked  improvement  in  the  symptoms  of 
dandruff  within  a  month. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


the  delightful  treatment 
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WHAT'S  NEW 

from 
COAST  to  COAST 


RADIO  people  have  been  busy  ad- 
ding to  the  population  of  the 
world  this  summer.  Dorothy  Kil- 
gallen  and  her  actor-husband,  Rich- 
ard Kollmer  (David  of  Claudia  and 
David) ,  have  a  new  son  they've  named 
Richard  Tompkins  Kollmer.  Jeanette 
Nolan  took  time  off  from  her  many 
acting  chores  to  have  a  baby  girl,  while 
hubby  John  Mclntyre  kept  right  on 
speaking  lines— maybe  a  bit  nervously 
into  the  microphone.  The  Theodore 
Graniks  (he's  Mutual's  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  man)  are  expecting 
a  baby  soon  at  their  home  in  Wash- 
ington. So  is  Dorothy  Lowell,  star  of 
Our  Gal  Sunday.  Likewise  Virginia 
Verrill,  of  the  College  Humor  variety 

how.  And  Richard  Stark,  announcer 
for  the  Hour  of  Charm,  Life  Can  be 
Beautiful  and  other  programs,  will  be 

I  tathcr  in  September.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Carolin  Babcock,  national 
•  loubles  champion. 


Then  of  course  there's  Benay  Venu- 

ta,   who   leturned  to  the  air  only   five 

Its  after  the  birth  of  her  baby  girl. 

Besides   her   regular    weekly   stint   as 

of  fhe  "pitchers"  on  Quizzer  Base- 

•  iil.   Eddie  Cantor's  summer  replace- 

ii,   she's   been   singing   as   a   guest 


star  on  different  programs.  She's  lost 
some  weight  and  looks  stunning. 
»       *        * 

By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  Aid- 
rich  Family  will  be  back  on  the  air 
and  everyone  will  know  whether  or 
not  Ezra  Stone  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  the  role  he  created  and  made 
so  vastly  popular.  Ezra  was  drafted 
in  July,  and  moved  out  to  Camp  Upton 
in  New  Jersey.  He  could  probably 
have  been  deferred,  considering  the 
number  of  people  who  depend  on  the 
radio  show  of  which  he's  the  main 
support  for  their  living,  but  he  wanted 
to  do  his  duty  and  don  a  uniform.  As 
this  is  written,  it  looks  as  though  a 
compromise  will  be  worked  out  which 
will  let  Ezra  leave  the  camp  once  a 
week  and  come  to  New  York  for  his 
broadcasts.  This  would  be  less  of  a 
special  dispensation  than  it  sounds, 
because  Ezra  will  be  more  valuable 
to  the  Army  than  an  ordinary  selectee 

his  long  experience  in  both  acting 
and   directing   make   him   a   big   help 
in  camp  recreational  activities. 
*        •        + 

Charlotte,   N.    C. — Heard    on    this, 


By     DAN     SENSENEY 


The  bride  and  groom  toast  each 
other — Alice  Frost,  radio's  Big 
Sister,  and  her  new  husband,  who 
used  to  direct  her  program,  Will- 
son  Tuttle.  Left,  WBT's  organist 
and     pianist     is     Clarence     Etters. 


that  and  the  other  WBT  program, 
Clarence  Etters  is  WBT's  staff  or- 
ganist— and  at  least  one  of  the  sta- 
tion's star  romantic  attractions.  As 
the  station  wag  once  remarked,  "I  can 
always  tell  who  is  on  the  air  in  Studio 
A  when  I  see  the  seats  there  packed 
with  beautiful  girls." 

Of  course,  Clarence  is  a  good  mu- 
sician as  well  as  a  handsome  young 
gentleman.  Inspired  by  the  melodies 
of  Ann  Leaf,  Jesse  Crawford  and 
Lew  White,  he  began  studying  the 
organ  and  piano  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Now  he  can  play  them  both  at  the 
same  time — the  organ  with  his  left 
hand  and  the  piano  with  his  right — 
synchronizing  them  into  some  very 
fancy  music.  Long  hours  of  practice 
have  given  him  a  repertoire  running 
from  hillbilly  tunes  to  hymns,  from 
swing  to  the  classics,  and  this  enables 
him  to  appear  on  all  types  of  WBT 
programs,  making  him  one  of  the 
busiest  stars  at  the  station. 

It  was  lucky  for  Clarence  and  his 
musical  ambitions  that  he  had  an  in- 
dulgent father.  He  stepped  right  into 
the  grocery  business  when  he  gradu- 
ated from  Wingate  College,  for  his 
father  gave  him  a  grocery  store  as 
a  graduation  present.  It  took  only 
a  few  years  of  trying  to  keep  custom- 
ers from  knocking  over  the  floor  dis- 
plays of  canned  peas  to  send  Clarence 
to  the  music  which  he's  really  pre- 
ferred all  along.  The  grocery  store 
was  disposed  of,  with  the  elder  Etters' 
blessing. 

Six    years    ago    Clarence    came    to 

WBT  as  accompanist,  and  since  then 

has  had  several  programs  of  his  own, 

besides    being    in    demand    on    other 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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You  hear  a  lot  today  about  a  short- 
age of  aluminum. 

You  hear  of  bottlenecks  in  the  de- 
fense industry  .  .  .  of  a  scarcity  of 
planes  and  tanks. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies 
in  our  national  defense  is  a  white 
crystalline  powder — a  tasteless,  odor- 
less, colorless  food  ingredient  that  is 
as  vital  to  our  national  strength  as 
battleships  or  TNT. 

This  ingredient  is  Vitamin  Bh 

•  •  m 

WITHOUT  vitamin  B, ,  human  mus- 
cles tire  easily,  the  brain  does  not 
think  well,  appetite  tails,  we  become 
moody,  sluggish,  even  lose  courage. 

The  strength  of  the  nation  lies  in  its 
man  power,  and  the  power  of  men,  we 
have  come  to  know,  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  Vitamin  Bj.  A  national  de- 
ficiency in  this  essentfal,  therefore, 
means  a  serious  shortage  in  national 
energy — and  we  have  had  a  national 
deficiency! 


American  bakers  now  have  ways  to 
supply  Vitamin  B,  and  other  members 
ot  the  B-complex  "family"  plus  food 
iron  in  "Enriched  Bread." 

You  will  find  "Hunched  Bread"  so 
Libeled  regardless  of  who  the  baker  is 
who  bakes  it.  This  is  the  signal  to  you 
that  this  white  bread  has  been  given  cer- 
tain qualities  of  the  whole-wheat  grain 
heretofore  lost. 

This  "Enriched  Bread"  looks  and 
tastes  exactly  like  ordinary  white  bread, 
yet  it  adds  to  your  diet  precious  food 
elements  that  everyone  must  have. 


THE  MAGIC  FOODS 

"Man  Joes  not  live  by  broad  alone."'  But  it 
takes  only  a  few  kinds  ot  simple  foods  to 
provide  a  sound  foundation  tor  buoyant 
health.  Hat  each  of  them  daily.  Then  add  any- 
thing else  you  like — which  agrees  with  you 
—  to  vour  table. 


MILK — especially  tor  V'iiamin  A,  some 
oi  the  B  vitamins,  protein  and  calcium. 
"Irradiated"  milk — for  Vitamin  D — 
the  "sunshine"  vitamin. 


EGGS,  lean  meat  and  sea 
food — for  proteins  and  sev- 
eral of  the  B-complex  vita- 
mins; eggs  and  lean  meat 
also  for  iron. 


WHERE  YOU  SEE  "Enriched  Bread" 
displayed,  where  you  see  "Enriched 
Bread"  advertised  in  counter  and 
window  signs,  those  bakers  and 
grocers  are  contributing  to  our 
national  strength. 


GREEN  AND  YELLOW  vege- 
tables— for  Vitamin  (  ,  Vita- 
min A  and  minerals. 


FRUITS  and   fruit  juices — for   Vita- 
mint!,  other  vitamins  and  minerals. 


This  advertisement  is  approved  bv  the 
Bureau  ot  Home  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  It  is  brought  to 
vou  as  our  contribution  i<>  Nation"'  M"'"- 
tional  Defense  by  Radio  and  Television 
Mirror 


BREAD,  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched, tor  Vitamin  B  and 
other  nutrients. 


Enough  ot  these  foods  in  vour  daily  diet  .a\A 
in  the  diets  ot  all  Americans  will  assure  more 
abundant  health  tor  the  nation,  will  increase 
its  energies  to  meet  today's  emergencies. 


food m// fto//</a /V&Vdmerica, 
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By  SELENA  ROYLE 

Famous  star  of  the  dramatic 
CBS  serial,  Woman  of  Courage, 
heard  every  weekday  morning. 


Even  if  you  are  a  busy  housewife,  there's  no  need 
to  look  unattractive  and  tired  out  when  the  family 
sees  you  at  dinner!  A  charming  star  tells  how  you 
can  discover  new  loveliness  right  in  your  own  home 


IT'S  easy  enough  for  you,"  some  of 
my  friends  have  said  to  me.  "You 
don't  have  a  home  to  keep  up,  or 
any  housework  to  do.  You  can  spend 
a  whole  morning  in  a  beauty  shop 
once  a  week,  having  a  facial  and  a 
manicure  and  a  shampoo  and  a  dozen 
other  beauty  treatments.  But  a  house- 
wife never  has  time  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  Or  the  money  either.  She  has 
other  things  to  do  besides  keeping 
herself  looking  nice.  But  it's  your 
business!" 

Looking  nice  is  every  woman's  busi- 
ness! 

It  isn't  difficult  to  stay  attractive, 
even  though  yours  may  be  the  task  of 
running  a  household  on  a  twelve- 
hour-a-day  basis.  I  go  to  beauty  shops 
because   I  don't  have   time   not  to — 


radio  rehearsals  and  broadcasts  keep 
me  away  from  home  most  of  every 
day  and  I  have  to  squeeze  in  my 
beauty  treatments  when  and  where  I 
can.  It  is  the  woman  who  can  stay 
home  during  the  day  who  can  arrange 
for  herself  a  beauty  routine  that  will 
yield  real  results. 

While  you  do  your  work,  you  can 
also  renew  and  restore  your  loveli- 
ness. The  hours  you  spend  cooking, 
cleaning,  sewing  and  washing  can  also 
be  the  hours  in  which  you  remake 
your  complexion,  beautify  your  hands, 
renew  the  lustre  of  your  hair,  restore 
your  whole  beauty  energy.  It's  easier 
than  you  think! 

By  proper  timing  and  planning  a 
schedule  in  advance  you  can  give 
yourself  a  beauty   routine   that  will 


prevent  any  neglect  of  your  loveli- 
ness. 

You  begin  as  soon  as  you  are  up  in 
the  morning.  As  you  dress  hurriedly 
before  getting  breakfast  for  the  fam- 
ily, smooth  a  small  amount  of  cleans- 
ing cream  over  your  face.  When  you 
wipe  this  off,  you  will  help  remove 
traces  of  fatigue  and  whatever  night 
cream  may  be  left.  In  the  bathroom, 
soak  a  wash  cloth  in  hot  water  and 
steam  your  face  to  reduce  the  puffi- 
ness  of  sleep.  Follow  with  the  coldest 
water  that  will  come  from  the  tap,  a 
light  powdering  and  a  touch  of  lip- 
stick. Then  wrap  a  scarf  or  a  bright 
print  kerchief  around  your  hair,  so 
you  won't  have  to  take  time  removing 
the  bobby  pins  or  worry  about  the 
loose  ends  that  have  lost  their  wave. 


Don  a  bright  kerchief — look 
fresh  and  gay  at  breakfast. 
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A  piece  of  adhesive  between 
the  eyes  stops  your  frowning. 


At  dinner — you've  had  a  busy 
day,  but  you  look  beautiful! 
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As  you  sit  down  for  breakfast,  with 
your  fresh  make-up  and  your  hair 
hidden  beneath  a  gay  wrapping,  the 
family  will  be  glad  the  lady  of  the 
house  is  so  fresh  and  gay-looking. 

After  breakfast,  your  private  life 
really  begins  and  left  by  yourself,  you 
can  start  part  two  of  your  beauty 
routine.  Needless  to  say,  you  will 
always,  after  you've  done  the  dishes, 
use  a  rich  cream  or  lotion  on  your 
hands  to  prevent  any  possible  dryness 
from  the  water.  Another  hand  hint, 
for  gardening  in  the  summer  is,  in 
addition  to  wearing  work  gloves,  to 
first  dig  your  nails  in  soap.  No  dirt 
will  then  work  into  the  cuticle  or 
under  the  nails  and  the  nails  will  not 
split  or  break. 

Should  preparing  the  breakfast  have 
left  any  stains  on  your  hands,  try  a 
bleach  of  buttermilk  with  lemon  juice, 
or,  if  you  are  rushed  for  time,  rub 
away  the  darker  spots  with  half  a 
lemon.  Be  sure  to  rub  in  cream  to 
counteract  the  drying  effect  of  the 
bleach. 

LATER  in  the  day  if  you  have  a  few 
'  minutes  to  sit  and  read  or  rest,  put 
on  some  oiled  cotton  gloves.  You  can 
buy  them  specially  made,  or  make 
them  yourself  by  dipping  a  pair  of 
twenty-cent  cotton  gloves  into  some 
olive  oil.  Occasionally,  just  before  din- 
ner, massage  your  hands  with  a  touch 
of  lemon  lotion  and  powder  them  the 
way  you  do  your  face.  Smooth  hands 
lend  beauty  to  any  woman,  and  if  you 
treat  your  hands  like  precious  things, 
your  husband  will  too. 

Your  eyes  also  need  daily  attention. 
After  breakfast,  smooth  a  little  cream 
around  them  and  on  the  lids,  leaving 
it  on  all  morning.  If  your  lashes  are 
dry  or  brittle,  add  a  light  layer  of 
cream  on  them. 

If  you  tend  to  frown  deeply  when 
doing  close  work  like  sewing  or  darn- 
ing, try  a  plaster  of  adhesive  cut  in 
the  shape  of  a  diamond  between  your 
eyes.  To  rest  them,  after  sewing,  try 
bathing  them  in  some  soothing  eye 
lotion.  In  warm  weather,  change  oc- 
casionally to  iced  tea  packs  for  a  few 
minutes  while  you  are  lying  down. 

To  keep  your  hair  free  of  dust  while 
you  work  during  the  morning,  leave 
the  scarf  on  that  you  donned  before 
breakfast. 

For  a  special  evening  hair  effect, 
try  a  light  brilliantine  gloss  just  be- 
fore dinner.  Two  ounces  of  mineral 
oil  with  a  dash  of  perfume  will  do  the 
trick  neatly.  Just  pat  on  the  oil,  wipe 
off  the  surplus,  and  you'll  have  a 
glistening  hair-do. 

When  the  housework  is  finally  done, 
the  rugs  swept,  the  floor  and  furniture 
dusted,  the  beds  made  and  the  shop- 
ping over  with,  there's  only  one  way 
to  feel  and  look  refreshed.  Take  a 
tingling  shower  or  relaxing  bath.  If 
it's  a  shower,  next  time  use  a  cotton 
mitten  filled  with  soap  flakes  and  per- 
fumed oatmeal  in  a  half  and  half 
mixture.  Use  your  regular  soap  flakes 
and  the  oatmeal  you  have  on  your 
shelf,  add  a  dash  of  your  favorite  per- 
fume. The  glove  will  suds  up  in  a 
second  and  it  works  wonders  if  you 
have  a  dry  skin.  If  you  prefer,  you 
can  make  little  soap  pads  of  the  same 
mixture  by  dividing  an  old  bath  towel 
into  squares  that  fit  neatly  in  the  palm 
of  your  hand.  Each  will  be  good  for 
several  latherings  and  you'll  have  a 
whole  supply  in  advance. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  nothing  really 
takes  the  place  of  the  daily  bath. 
Showers  are  quick  fresheners,  but  a 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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when  skin  looks  like  "peaches  and  cream 


If  soap  irritation 

mars  your  complexion, 

try  gentle/  agreeable 

Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 


You're  never  too  old  or  too  young  to 
love  owning  a  skin  like  "peacnes 
and  cream".  And  if  you're  the  one 
woman  in  two  who  says  some  soap  or 
other  irritates  her  skin,  perhaps  you'll 
find  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  mild  and 
agreeable  to  a  sensitive  complexion. 

So  use  this  Cashmere  Bouquet 
Health  Facial,  daily. 

First:  Cream  your  skin  with  the 
generous  lather  of  Cashmere  Bouquet. 
Work  it  well  around  the  large-pore 
area  of  nose  and  chin. 

Next:  Rinse  with  warm  water;  then, 
a  dash  of  cold.  Pat  your  face  dry,  don't 
rub,  and  see  how  gloriously  clean  and 
radiant  your  complexion  is. 

An  ideal  bath  soap,  too,  because 
Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap  is  scented 
with  the  fragrance  men  love. 

Buy  it  today  at  3  cakes  for  25c. 


WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 


Illustration     by 
Marshall  Frantz 


Ellen  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Don't  you  dare  say  a 
thing    like    that,"    she    said. 


// 


THE  AUTHOR 


First  of  four  vivid  and  exciting  radio  romances  by  a  famous  woman  writer — 
the  story  of  Gerald  and  Dorothy,  whom  he  loved  though  she  was  as  selfish  as  she 
was  exquisite,  and  Ellen  who  had  love  and  happiness  to  offer  instead  of  beauty! 


GERALD  GATESON  said,  "You 
sent  for  me,  Joe,  and  as  I 
came  through  the  outer  of- 
fice your  secretary  muttered  some- 
thing about  a  rush  job.  What's  up?" 

Joe  Mallaby  peered  at  Gerald. 
His  eyes  were  round  and  owlish 
through  shell-rimmed  glasses. 

"Radio's  always  a  rush  job, 
Gerry,"  he  said,  "and  this  special — " 
he  broke,  off.  "What's  the  matter 
with  you,  boy?"  he  asked.  "You 
look  seedy  as  all  get  out!" 

"There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
me,"  Gerald  said.  His  hand,  grop- 
ing into  the  pocket  of  his  tweed 
coat,  came  in  contact  with  a  small 
square  box,  and  gripped  it  hard. 
"I'm  fit  as  a  fiddle.  What  is  this 
rush  job,  anyway?" 

Joe  chuckled.  "It's  right  down 
your  street,"  he  said,  "it's  a  love 
story.  We've  hooked  a  new  client, 
Gerry — and  I  want  to  show  him 
what's  what.  That's  why  I  sent 
for  you." 

A  love  story  .  .  .  Right  down  his 
street  .  .  .  Gerald  Gateson  swal- 
lowed hard. 

"But  I  was  thinking,"  he  said 
a  trifle  lamely,  "of  going  away. 
Somewhere  south,   perhaps — " 

"At  this  season?"  sneered  Joe. 
"Be  your  age,  Gerry.  Nobody  goes 
south  yet." 

"Maybe  I'm  a  nobody,"  Gerald 
said.  "Joe,  maybe  you've  got  some- 
thing there."  (His  heart  cried, 
"Dorothy!  Dotsy!  How  could  you?") 

Joe  spoke.  His  voice  seemed  to 
echo  from  a  vast  distance. 

"You're  such  a  nobody  that  I've 
been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
reach  you  since  early  yesterday 
morning.    Where've  you  been?" 

Gerald  wanted  to  shout  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs.  "I've  been  walking 
the  streets — that's  what!    All  yes- 


terday and  all  last  night."  Instead 
he  murmured — 

"I've  been  going  places  and  do- 
ing things." 

"You're  just  the  type,"  growled 
Joe.  All  at  once  he  leaned  forward 
and  pounded  on  his  desk  with  an 
energetic  fist. 

"It's  got  to  be  terrific,  Gerry,"  he 
shouted,  in  his  best  agency  manner. 
"It's  got  to  be  colossal.  Only  a  one 
time  shot,  but  if  it  goes  across  it 
means  a  handsome  contract  .  .  . 
It's  got  to  be  the  best  script  ever 
written.  You  won't  lose  by  it,  boy, 
if  you  do  a  good  job." 

Gerald  felt  suddenly  as  if  he 
couldn't  stand  so  much  noise.  His 
head  was  splitting,  and  so  was  his 
heart. 

"Pipe  down,  Joe,"  he  said  wear- 
ily. "Turn  off  the  fireworks,  for  the 
love  of  heaven.  You're  not  selling 
something — you're  buying  some- 
thing. Tell  me  quietly  about  this 
love  story." 

Joe  piped  down.  "I'm  so  used  to 
putting  on  the  gas,"  he  apologized, 
"that  I  do  it  automatically.  Listen, 
Gerry — get  a  load  of  this.  The 
Kerfew  crowd  are  talking  radio,  at 
last.  I  want  to  sell  them  a  big 
weekly  dramatic  show,  with  a  slick 
cast — and  I  want  a  year's  guarantee 
as  a  starter.  Unfortunately  old  Ker- 
few insists  on  a  test — and  what  a 
test!  I've  got  to  produce  a  bang-up 
play,  have  it  written,  get  a  real 
star — oh,  the  whole  works!  If  it 
goes  across,  the  sky's  the  limit,  but 
— well,  one  show  to  decide  a  fifty- 
two  weeks  program  isn't  fair, 
Gerry." 

"Of  course,  it  isn't,"  agreed  Ger- 
ald absently.  His  mind  was  saying, 
over  and  over,  "Nothing's  fair. 
Nothing  in  all  the  world.  Nothing 
in  life." 


Joe  went  on.  "If  the  show  falls 
flat — and  it  darn  right  may — all  the 
effort  has  gone  for  nothing.  The 
campaign  I've  planned,  the  security 
of  a  dozen  actors  and  actresses, 
your  chance  to  make  a  pot  of 
money,  and — Gerry,  what  the  devil 
is  biting  you?" 

Taking  a  firm  grip  on  his  vocal 
chords,  so  that  his  voice  was  en- 
tirely steady,  Gerald  Gateson  asked: 

"What's  biting  who?" 

"You  haven't  been  listening  to 
me,"  Joe  told  him  accusingly.  "You 
haven't  caught  a  single  word.  I 
might  as  well  be  using  my  wind  to 
blow  soap  bubbles!" 

"Sorry,"  said  Gerald,  "but  I'm  so 
used  to  your  tirades,  Joe."  He 
cleared  his  throat.  "To  put  the  mat- 
ter in  a  nutshell,  you  want  a  tense, 
gripping  romance  that'll  burn  the 
ears  off  a  new  sponsor.  How  long 
is  this  first  show  to  run?" 

"Thirty  minutes,"  Joe  told  him 
a  trifle  sulkily,  "half  an  hour  to 
you." 

"That's  long  enough,"  mused 
Gerald.  "How  many  characters  am 
I  allowed?" 

Joe  considered.  "Let's  see.  There'll 
be  a  star,  and  a  leading  lady,  and 
a  character  man  or  woman,  and  a 
couple  of  extras  .  .  .  Can  you  hold 
it  down  to  six,  Gerry?" 

"I  can  hold  it  down  to  six — or 
two,  if  you  insist,"  Gerald  grinned 
painfully.  ("Two's  a  company, 
three's  a  crowd,"  echoed  through 
the  empty  places  of  his  soul.)  "When 
do  you  want  the  finished  script?" 

"Well,"  said  Joe — and,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  spoke  sheepishly — "if  I 
could  get  it  by  noon  tomorrow,  we 
could  cast  the  bloomin'  thing  to- 
morrow night." 

Gerald  stared  at  the  inquisitor 
who  sat  on  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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"Hullo,  Sylvia,"  Edward  exclaimed, 
without  looking  up.  "So  this  is 
the  reason  you  couldn't  come  over 
to  Big  House,"  Sylvia  said  coldly. 


THE  flames  from  the  brick  kiln 
swept  out,  caught  by  a  gust  of 
wind,  and  Amanda  stepped 
swiftly  away  on  bare  feet,  shielding 
her  face.  The  warmth  here  in  this 
cleared  space  in  the  lee  of  the  hill 
was  oppressive  as  the  sun  rose  high 
in  the  clear  June  sky.  Leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  great  pine 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  she  pushed 
the  moist  curls  of  red  gold  hair 
from  her  forehead. 

From  where  she  stood,  she  could 
see  the  valley  on  one  side,  and  on 
the    other    the    high    mountains    to 


the  west.  Far  away,  where  the  trees 
were  less  dense,  there  was  the  glitter 
of  sun  on  a  white  house.  Day  after 
day  she  had  looked  toward  it  in 
wonder,  With  a  vague,  unformulated 
hope  that  life  might  be  different 
there  than  it  was  in  the  Valley,  dif- 
ferent from  anything  she  had  ever 
known.  But  she  had  never  climbed 
that  high  road.  She  had  been  told 
that  the  people  of  the  Valley  hated 
and  distrusted  the  outlanders  on 
the  hills. 

Amanda  sighed,  the  blue  of  her 
eyes   deepening   with   the   question 


she  had  so  often  asked  herself:  why, 
with  this  beautiful,  green  world 
around  her,  with  the  songs  of  birds 
waking  her  before  dawn,  and  the 
stars  brighter  than  lamps  in  the 
night  sky,  should  there  be  hate?  Her 
hands  clenched  hard.  She  knew  too 
intimately  what  hate  was  like,  not 
just  the  kind  her  father,  Joseph 
Dyke,  felt  for  the  rich  families  on 
the  hill.  She  herself  hated  things 
that  happened — the  Valley  girls, 
fresh  and  pretty,  forced  to  marry  so 
young,  made  to  work  from  morning 
till    night,    bearing    children    year 
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Begin  radio's  most  beautiful 
romance — the  story  of  love- 
ly Amanda,  who  fled  in  terror 
from  the  sordid  life  of  the 
valley  people  into  the  arms 
of  Edward  who  lived  in  the 
shining  house  on  the  hilltop 


Now  as  a  vivid,  romantic  story  read 
the  exciting  radio  serial  heard  every 
weekday  at  3:75  P.M..  E.D.T.,  on  NBC's 
Blue  network,  sponsored  by  Cal- Aspirin 
and  Haley's  M-O.  Photographs  posed  by 
Joy  Hathaway  as  Amanda,  Boyd  Craw- 
ford as  Edward,  Helen  Shields  as  Sylvia. 

Copyright  1941,  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert 


after  year  until  they  were  so  weary 
they  were  almost  glad  to  die.  Some- 
where— perhaps  in  that  white  house 
to  which  she  lifted  her  eyes — life 
was  not  so  cruel.  And  she  hated 
Charlie  Harris  because  her  father 
had  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
him.  Her  heart  beat  with  a  dull 
longing  for  a  beauty  never  yet  seen, 
a  gentleness  and  kindness  never  yet 
experienced. 

"If,"  she  thought,  "I'd  been  to 
school,  if  I  could  read  in  books, 
maybe,  I'd  know  what  I  yearn 
for—" 


The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky,  and 
Amanda's  eyes  gauged  its  position 
as  the  only  clock  she  could  read.  It 
was  noon,  and  her  father  must  be 
waiting  in  the  cabin  for  her  to  cook 
their  mid-day  meal. 

"Yams,  turnips — I  dug  them  this 
morn.  I  ought  to  have  been  home 
before  this.  Pa'll  say  I've  been  loaf- 
ing." 

Hurriedly  she  stoked  the  fire  and 
shut  the  door  and  was  off,  running 
lightly  through  the  woods.  And,  as 
she  ran,  she  laughed;  she  could  not 
be   unhappy   with   the   green   glory 


of  the  world  around  her,  filled  with 
the  scent  of  the  sun  on  pine  needles, 
and  holding  in  her  heart  the  knowl- 
edge that  as  long  as  she  had  not 
made  her  bridal  quilt  she  could  not, 
according  to  Valley  custom,  be  mar- 
ried. 

To  her  relief  the  cabin  was  empty. 
Swiftly,  she  raked  out  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth,  swung  the  kettles  over 
them,  and  tossed  in  the  yams  and 
turnips.  She  glanced  up  to  see  her 
father  in  the  doorway,  and  all  the 
wonder  of  the  day  fled;  her  dreams 
had  no  power  against  the  expression 
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"Hullo,  Sylvia,"  Edward  exclaimed, 
without  looking  up.  "So  this  is 
■the  reason  you  couldn't  come  over 
to  Big  House,"  Sylvia  said  coldly.. 


Begin  radio's  most  beautiful 
romance — the  story  of  love- 
ly Amanda,  who  fled  in  terror 
from  the  sordid  life  of  the 
valley  people  into  the  arms 
of  Edward  who  lived  in  the 
shining  house  on  the  hilltop 


Now  as  a  vivid,  romantic  story  read" 
the  exciting  radio  serial  heard  every 
weekday  at  3:15  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  on  NBC's 
Blue  network,  sponsored  by  Cal-/tspirln 
and  Haley's  M-O.  Photographs  posed  by 
Joy  Hathaway  as  Amanda,  Boyd  Craw- 
ford as  Edward,  Helen  Shields  a*  Sylvia. 

Copyright  1941,  Frank  and  Anne  Hummert 
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OF  HONEYMOON  HILL 


THE  flames  from  the  brick  kiln 
swept  out,  caught  by  a  gust  of 
wind,  and  Amanda  stepped 
swiftly  away  on  bare  feet,  shielding 
her  face.  The  warmth  here  in  this 
cleared  space  in  the  lee  of  the  hill 
was  oppressive  as  the  sun  rose  high 
in  the  clear  June  sky.  Leaning 
against  the  trunk  of  a  great  pine 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  she  pushed 
the  moist  curls  of  red  gold  hair 
from  her  forehead. 

From  where  she  stood,  she  could 
see  the  valley  on  one  side,  and  on 
the   other    the   high   mountains    to 
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the  west.  Far  away,  where  the  trees 
were  less  dense,  there  was  the  glitter 
of  sun  on  a  white  house.  Day  after 
day  she  had  looked  toward  it  in 
wonder,  with  a  vague,  unformulated 
hope  that  life  might  be  different 
there  than  it  was  in  the  Valley,  dif- 
ferent from  anything  she  had  ever 
known.  But  she  had  never  climbed 
that  high  road.  She  had  been  told 
that  the  people  of  the  Valley  hated 
and  distrusted  the  outlanders  on 
the  hills. 

Amanda  sighed,  the  blue  of  her 
eyes   deepening   with   the   question 


she  had  so  often  asked  herself:  why, 
with  this  beautiful,  green  world 
around  her,  with  the  songs  of  birds 
waking  her  before  dawn,  and  the 
stars  brighter  than  lamps  in  the 
night  sky,  should  there  be  hate?  Her 
hands  clenched  hard.  She  knew  too 
intimately  what  hate  was  like,  not 
just  the  kind  her  father,  Joseph 
Dyke,  felt  for  the  rich  families  on 
the  hill.  She  herself  hated  things 
that  happened— the  Valley  gi«s, 
fresh  and  pretty,  forced  to  marry  so 
young,  made  to  work  from  morning 
till    night,    bearing    children    year 
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after  year  until  they  were  so  weary 
they  were  almost  glad  to  die.  Some- 
where—perhaps in  that  white  house 
'o  which  she  lifted  her  eyes— life 
was  not  so  cruel.  And  she  hated 
J-harhe  Harris  because  her  father 
"ad  promised  her  in  marriage  to 
mm.    Her  heart  beat  with  a  dull 

°nging  for  a  beauty  never  yet  seen, 
gentleness  and  kindness  never  yet 
experienced. 

s 2K  she   bought,    "I'd    been    to 

mavh  if.1  Could  read  in  books' 
for-L*'    Id    know    what    I    yearn 


The  sun  was  high  in  the  sky,  and 
Amanda's  eyes  gauged  its  position 
as  the  only  clock  she  could  read.  It 
was  noon,  and  her  father  must  be 
waiting  in  the  cabin  for  her  to  cook 
their  mid-day  meal. 

"Yams,  turnips-I  dug  them  this 
morn.  I  ought  to  have  been  home 
before  this.    Pa'll  say  I've  been  loaf- 

inHurriedly  she  stoked  the  fire  and 
shut  the  do'or  and  was  off,  runmng 

lightly  through  the  woods.  And  as 
she  ran,  she  laughed;  she  could  not 
be   unhappy  with  the  green  glory 


of  the  world  around  her,  filled  with 
the  scent  of  the  sun  on  pine  needles, 
and  holding  in  her  heart  the  knowl- 
edge that  as  long  as  she  had  not 
made  her  bridal  quilt  she  could  not, 
according  to  Valley  custom,  be  mar- 
ried. 

To  her  relief  the  cabin  was  empty. 
Swiftly,  she  raked  out  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth,  swung  the  kettles  over 
them  and  tossed  in  the  yams  and 
turnips.  She  glanced  up  to  see  her 
father  in  the  doorway,  and  all  the 
wonder  of  the  day  fled;  her  dreams 
had  no  power  against  the  expression 
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Amanda  flung  out  her  arms  to  keep  him  away.    "Don't  touch  me,  Charlie." 


on  his  stern,  lean  face. 

"Amanda,"  he  said,  coming  into 
the  room,  "I've  been  talking  to 
Charlie  Harris — he's  coming  up  the 
road  soon — and  he  wants  to  know 
when  I'm  keeping  my  sworn  Valley 
oath  for  you  to  be  his  wife." 

Amanda  leaned  back  against  the 
wall  of  the  fireplace,  her  eyes  wide 
and  dark  in  a  face  suddenly  white. 

"I'm  not  going  to  wed  Charlie, 
Pa!  I'm  not.  I  don't  love  him.  I've 
told  you  and  told  you  how  I  feel. 
And  besides,"  with  a  flash  of  hope, 
"I'm  not  finished  with  my  bridal 
quilt." 

"You'll  love  him  after  you're  wed. 
And  Charlie's  not  waiting  longer  for 
you  to  do  your  quilt.  You  ought  to 
be  glad,  child,  he's  never  held  your 
red  hair  against  you." 


Amanda  shrank  further  against 
the  wall.  "I  just  can't,"  she  cried. 
"I'd  rather  die  before  I  let  him 
touch  me.  I've  never  let  him  put  a 
hand  on  me,  and  I  sha'n't.  I'll  run 
into  the  woods  and  hide  until  I  die, 
and  the  birds  can  cover  me  with 
leaves  as  they  covered  the  children 
in  the  song  ballad  before  I  let  Char- 
lie marry  me." 

Joseph  Dyke  stepped  toward  her, 
his  dark  face  flushed. 

"Stop  that  sinful  talk.  Charlie's 
got  to  have  help  on  the  farm — the 
hogs  and  the  chickens  need  tending 
to — all  his  planting  is  behind — " 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  sunlit 
space  before  the  door,  and  a  heavy 
man  with  sun-roughened  face 
stepped  into  the  room. 

"Have  you  told  Amanda  I'm  los- 


ing patience,  that  I'm  not  waiting 
any  longer?" 

"Then  get  another  girl,  Charlie, 
there's  many  that  wants  you — and  I 
don't."  Amanda  faced  him,  her 
breath  short,  as  she  fought  against 
this  terror  from  which  there  seemed 
no  way  of  escape. 

Charlie  moved  toward  her.  "You'll 
get  over  your  fright.  I'm  here  to 
set  the  day." 

Amanda  flung  out  her  arms  to 
keep  away  the  man  so  close  to  her. 

"Don't  touch  me,  Charlie — " 

"It's  about  time  you  got  used  to 
romancing,  Amanda."  He  pushed 
her  arms  aside  with  easy  strength 
and  caught  her. 

She  did  not  scream,  only  moaned 
as  she  twisted  her  head  away.  "Pa, 
take  him  away — Pa — " 

"Charlie's  in  the  right,"  Dyke 
said,  walking  toward  the  door.  "I'm 
shamed  for  you,  Amanda." 

She  flung  herself  against  the  wall, 
tearing  desperately  at  the  hands 
which  held  her.  In  terror  she  was 
under  his  arms  and  through  the 
door,  before  he  could  reach  her.  She 
darted  by  her  father,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  her  face. 

"I'll  die  first— I'll  die  first,"  she 
was  sobbing.  "I'll  hide  in  the  woods 
— I  won't  come  back." 

Deeper  and  deeper  into  the  en- 
folding green  she  plunged,  as  briars 
and  underbrush  tore  her  legs,  over 
ground  that  bruised  even  her  feet, 
until  she  stumbled,  blind,  unseeing, 
into  an  open  glen,  and  a  hand  caught 
and  held  her.  She  stared  out  of 
tear-filled  eyes  into  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  at  one  whom  she  knew  had 
no  place  in  the  Valley.  And  he 
stared  in  equal  amazement  at  her. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked,  and 
neither  was  aware  that  his  hand  was 
still  on  her  shoulder,  "a  woodland 
nymph  or  a  dryad  escaped  from  a 
tree?  You're  beautiful,"  he  added, 
his  eyes  taking  in  her  tumbled, 
shimmering  hair,  her  fair  skin  with 
its  wild  rose  color,  the  blue  eyes  so 
deeply  fringed,  and  the  slim  young 
figure.     "Diana  of  the  forest — " 

"Am  I?"  asked  Amanda.  "Well," 
her  gaze  had  never  left  his  face, 
"you're  wonderful,  too,  the  most 
wonderful  person  I've  ever  seen." 

"Then  you  haven't  seen  many 
people."  Suddenly  conscious  of  the 
soft  rounded  shoulder  under  his 
fingers,  the  stranger  dropped  his 
hand  and  stood  smiling  at  her. 

"No,  I  haven't  seen  many  people, 
just  the  Valley  folks." 

"I  might  have  guessed  you  were  a 
Valley  girl.  What's  your  name? 
Heavens,  how  I'd  like  to  paint  you 
— I  wonder  if  I  could  make  that  skin 
come  alive — " 

"Amanda  Dyke,"  she  answered, 
moving  softly  across  the  grass,  and 
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sitting  down  on  a  log.  She  was  no 
longer  crying,  but  she  could  not 
stop  the  trembling  of  her  body. 
"What's  yours?" 

"Edward  Leighton  and  I  live  up 
on  the  hill."  He  could  not  take  his 
eyes  from  her  as  he  talked. 

"In  the  white  house?"  her  voice 
was  eager,  "a  white  house  that 
shines  through  the  trees — like  a 
dream  house?" 

"You're  a  strange  girl,"  young 
Leighton  moved  toward  her.  "Yes, 
it  is  beautiful,  and  it's  called  Honey- 
moon House." 

"That's  a  pretty  name,"  Amanda 
said,  softly,  then  exclaimed,  startled, 
"you're  an  outlander!" 

"An  outlander?  Lord,  no.  My 
people  have  lived  there  for  almost 
two  hundred  years." 

"You're  an  outlander,"  she  re- 
peated, firmly,  "we  in  the  Valley 
were  here  before  you  came." 

"What  of  it?  Oh,  you're  cold." 
Close  to  her,  he  saw  how  she  shiv- 
ered, how  she  held  her  hands  so 
they  would  not  tremble.  He  pulled 
off  his  coat,  and  as  he  placed  it 
around  her  shoulders  and  sat  down 
on  the  log  beside  her  she  smiled  at 
him  with  a  startled  expression. 

"You're  gentle,"  she  said,  "and 
kind.  But  I'm  not  cold;  I've  been 
afraid." 

"Of  what?  Who  has  frightened 
you?"  There  was  quick  anger  in 
his  voice. 

"It's  nothing  to  tell  an  outlander." 
Amanda  was  looking  without  em- 
barrassment at  his  face.  "I  like 
your  eyes — gray  like  a  winter 
sky—" 

"Oh,  Amanda,"  he  laughed, 
"you're  marvelous.  Will  you  come 
up  to  Honeymoon  House?  I've  a 
studio  there.    I  want  to  paint  you." 

"Paint  me?" 

"I  mean  make  a  picture  of  you. 
I'm  an  artist.  See?"  He  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  went  over  to  where  he 
had  set  up  a  small  easel.  "I  was 
doing  this  when  you  came  along." 

"It's  pretty.  The  flowers  look  real 
enough  to  smell — " 

She  stopped  in  surprise  and 
jumped  to  her  feet,  her  hands  flut- 
tering over  her  heart.  From  far  be- 
low them  came  the  sound  of  a  man's 


angry  voice,  calling: 

"Amanda — Amanda — where  are 
you?" 

"It's  Pa!"  she  cried.  "I've  got  to 
go.  He'd  be  furious  if  he  found  me 
here.     He  might  harm  you." 

Edward  Leighton  caught  her  arm. 
"But  I  must  see  you  again.  You  will 
come  to  Honeymoon  House,  won't 
you?    I  must  do  your  portrait." 

"I  can't  tell,"  Amanda's  eyes  were 
troubled  pools  of  blue,  her  lips 
quivered.  "I  can't  tell.  But  I  thank 
you  kindly  for  your  gentleness." 
She  raised  her  voice.  "Yes,  Pa, 
I'm  coming.  And,  Edward,  please, 
you  go  home.  The  Valley  people 
wouldn't  like  you  here." 

Her  father  caught  her  roughly  by 
the  arm  when  she  ran  down  to  him, 
his  face  dark  with  rage.  But  as  he 
led  her  home  he  said  nothing,  and 
though  Amanda  knew  it  might  have 
been  better  for  her  had  he  abused 
her,  she  did  not  care.  Lost  in  a 
tender  wonder,  her  thoughts  with 
the  tall  young  stranger,  she  was  but 
vaguely  aware  of  her  outer  world. 
Like  a  sleep  walker,  dreaming  some 
sweet  dream,  she  went  about  her 
evening  tasks,  and  then  sat  before 
the  cabin  door,  looking  up  at  the 
stars  as,  one  by  one,  they  sprinkled 
the  night  sky.  He  lived  there — he 
— Edward — lived  in  that  white 
house — his  fingers  had  been  gentle 
when  he  touched  her — he  had  put 
his  coat  around  her.  She  saw  her 
father  light  the  lamp  and  open  his 
Bible,  and  knew  that  soon  she  must 
go  to  her  little  room  and  creep  into 
her  bed.  She  longed  to  stay  all 
night  under  the  wide  sky,  lost, 
wrapped  in  this  soft  glory.  But 
when  her  head  touched  her  hard 
pillow,  her  thoughts  slipped  into 
a  night  dream,  and  she  was  once 
again  with  Edward  in  the  glen. 

When  Amanda  woke  to  another 
day  of  cloudless  blue  there  was  a 
new  wonder  to  the  world,  but,  also, 
a  strange  bewilderment.  She  wanted 
to  laugh  and  to  cry,  to  sing  and  to 
be  very  still.  And  she  longed  for 
someone  wise  enough  to  explain  this 
troubled  happiness  within  her.  Aunt 
Maisie,  she  thought,  I'll  go  to  Aunt 
Maisie,  so  old  no  one  knows  how 
long  she  has  lived.    She  will  tell  me 


what  is  the  matter  with  me.  Amanda 
hurried  along  the  wood  path  before 
her  father  could  ask  her  about  the 
tweed  coat  which  she  had  forgotten 
to  give  back  to  Edward  Leighton 
and  which  was  hanging  now  in  her 
room. 

But  to  Amanda's  disappointment, 
the  story  she  had  to  tell  met  with 
instant  disapproval. 

"Don't  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  outlanders;  it'll  bring  trouble 
to  you.  It  always  has,  it  always 
will — bad  luck  and  black  trouble." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Maisie,"  the  girl 
pleaded,  "he  was  wonderful — gentle 
and  handsome.  Why  would  there 
be  trouble  from  someone  like  that?" 

The  old  woman  rocked  back  and 
forth  on  her  tiny  porch.  "The 
Leightons  have  lived  in  their  big 
houses  for  years  and  years  and 
years,  proud  and  rich — tobacco  fields 
for  miles  and  miles  bringing  money 
to  their  doors.  But  we  were  here 
before  them  in  Virginia.  Don't  you 
see  that  young  man  again.  You'll 
wed  Charlie,  obedient  to  your  pa — " 

"Listen — listen!"  Amanda  jumped 
to  her  feet,  the  wild  rose  color  stain- 
ing her  cheeks.  "That's  Edward, 
calling  my  name.  Aunt  Maisie,  I'm 
afraid  to  see  him.    I'm  afraid — " 

Amanda's  eyes  were  wide  as 
those  of  some  wild  animal  of  the 
woods.  With  a  glance  over  her 
shoulder  she  ran  into  the  cabin.  She 
peered  from  the  tiny  window,  her 
heart  beating  loudly  in  her  ears,  her 
lips  parted  as  she  saw  Edward 
Leighton  cross  the  clearing  and 
come  up  to  the  steps.  But  she  could 
not  move  as  she  heard  him  ask  about 
her,  or  even  when  Aunt  Maisie  told 
him  there  was  no  red-haired  girl 
in  the  Valley.  She  longed  to  call, 
but  no  sound  came,  as  he  glanced 
around,  then  moved  away  and  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees.  It  was 
not  until  she  saw  her  father  on  the 
other  side  of  the  clearing  that  she 
ran  out — only  to  have  the  old,  sick 
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terror  sweep  over  her  at  his  first 
words. 

"I've  taken  your  wedding  chest  to 
Charlie's  farm." 

"But — that's  as  good  as  being  wed 
to  him!"  Amanda  cried. 

"That's  why  I've  done  it,  child," 
he  answered,  his  face  set.  "You've 
been  meeting  an  outlander,  and  I 
aim  to  save  trouble." 

Amanda  lifted  desperate,  pleading 
eyes,  but  there  was  neither  pity  nor 
understanding  in  her  father's  face. 

"Get  back  to  the  cabin,  Amanda," 
he  ordered,  "and  stay  there.  I'll 
tend  the  kiln  today,  and  if  any 
stranger  comes  by,  he  won't  talk 
long  to  me."  His  laugh  was  short 
and  hard. 

There  were  no  tears  in  Amanda's 
eyes  as  she  walked  through  the 
woods,  or  when,  in  the  cabin,  she 
buried  her  face  against  Edward 
Leighton's  coat.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  caught  it  from  its  hook  and  ran 
out  the  door  and  up,  up  the  road, 
until  she  stood,  breathless,  before 
the  white  house  on  its  high  hill, 
surrounded  by  flowers,  shaded  by 
trees — her  house  of  dreams. 
She  peered  through  the  first 
window  she  came  to,  then 
another  and  another,  until 
with  a  tremulous  sigh  she 
saw  the  tall  form  of  Ed- 
ward standing  before  a 
canvas  on  an  easel.  She 
crept  toward  the  door 
and  pushed  it  open, 
and  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  saw  her.  For  a 
long  minute  they 
looked  at  each  other, 
not  moving,  only  aware 
that  they  were  together 
again.  Then  he  sprang 
across  the  room  and,  her 
hands  in  his,  drew  her  in. 

"I've    been   looking   for 
you  all  over  that  confounded 
Valley,  and  an  old  woman  said 
you    didn't    exist.     I    was    fright- 
ened— I  thought  I'd  lost  you.    See," 
he  waved  toward  the  easel,  "I  was 
making  an  attempt  from  memory — 
and  it  was  no  go." 

"Wait,  Edward — I  can't  walk  on 
all  those  flowers." 

"Flowers!"  Edward  stared,  then 
laughed.  "That's  a  carpet,  Amanda. 
It's  there  to  be  walked  on.  Those 
aren't  real  flowers.  Come  on,  get  up 
there  on  that  platform.  I  can't  wait 
to  start  painting  you." 

"It's  so  beautiful  to  walk  on," 
Amanda  said,  almost  tiptoeing 
across  the  floor.  A  sharp  ring 
startled  her,  and  she  turned,  ready 
to  run,  her  hands  at  her  ears. 

"What — what  was  that?" 

"Only  the  telephone."  Edward 
picked  up  the  receiver,  and  his  voice 
was  a  trifle  impatient  in  its  refusal 
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of  some  suggestion.  When  he  turned 
he  saw  Amanda,  her  lower  lip 
caught  between  her  teeth,  her  face 
colorless. 

"The — the  telephone?"  she  stam- 
mered, And  when  Edward  nodded, 
she  said  hastily,  "I'd  best  be  going." 

"Amanda,"  he  caught  her  hands, 
"why?  Don't  be  frightened,  there's 
no  danger.   Won't  you  believe  me?" 


Amanda  sighed,  the  blue  of 
her  eyes  deepened  with  the 
question  she  had  so  often 
asked  herself:  why,  in  this 
beautiful  world  around  her, 
must  there  be  so  much  hate? 


She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with 
such  utter  trust  that  a  lump  rose  in 
his  throat.  "If  you  say  so,  Edward, 
I  believe  you." 

"Fine,"  he  exclaimed.  "Now  you 
come  over  here.  You  don't  mind 
standing  still  for  a  little  while,  do 
you?" 

"Not  if  you'll  tell  me  about  your- 
self.  Have  you  a  mother?" 

Edward  smiled  to  himself.  What 
would  his  mother,  Susan  Leighton, 
think  if  she  could  hear  Amanda's 
question?  And,  as  he  made  his  pre- 
liminary sketch,  he  told  Amanda 
about  his  sister,  his  Uncle  Bob,  and 
of  the  Big  House  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  sweeping  lawns  where  they 
lived.     Amanda    listened,     lost     to 


everything  but  the  sound  of  his 
voice  and  the  peace  and  beauty  of 
this  sunlit  room.  Suddenly  she 
sensed  someone  other  than  them- 
selves close  by;  she  swung  around, 
and  there  in  the  doorway  stood  a 
girl,  slim,  white  and  golden.  And 
Amanda  hated  the  way  she  smiled 
as  she  walked  into  the  room,  speak- 
ing in  a  clear,  cold  voice. 

"So  this  is  the  reason,"  she  waved 
her  hand  at  Amanda,  "you  couldn't 
come  over  to  Big  House  when  I 
asked  you." 

"Hullo,  Sylvia,"  Edward  said 
casually.  "Of  course  I  couldn't  come. 
This  is  Amanda  Dyke — and  Amanda, 
this  is  Sylvia  Meadows."  He  laid 
aside  his  brushes. 

"Oh  yes,  the  Valley  girl  you  told 
us  about."  Sylvia  did  not  turn  her 
head.  "Surely,  she  can  come  some 
other  time.  I  need  your  advice  about 
tomorrow  night." 

Amanda  stepped  down  from  the 
dais  with  gentle  dignity.    "I  didn't 
mean     to     intrude.      If     you     and 
Edward — " 
"Edward!"  For  the  first  time  Syl- 
via faced  her.    "Wouldn't  Mr. 
Leighton  be  more  in  keeping 
with  your — " 
"Sylvia!"    Edward's    voice 
was   sharp.     "I'm  sorry, 
Amanda." 

Sylvia  made  a  quick, 
impatient  gesture.  "You 
see,  Amanda,  Mrs. 
Leighton  is  giving  a 
dance  tomorrow  at 
which  our  engagement 
is  to  be  announced." 
"You  and  Edward  are 
going  to  be  married?" 
Amanda  asked  slowly. 
Z  "Yes."  The  clear,  cold 
voice  was  indifferent;  the 
level  gaze  swept  apprais- 
mgly  from  Amanda's  head 
co  her  feet.  "You  are  almost 
as  lovely  as  he  said." 
Edward  frowned.  Then  Amanda 
spoke,  gently.  "I  hope  you  make  a 
good  wife  to  Edward.  He  is  won- 
derful— and  kind.  I'll  be  getting 
home  now.    Goodby,  Edward." 

He  stopped  her  before  she  reached 
the  door. 

"Promise  you'll  come  tomorrow. 
I'll  be  unhappy  if  you  don't." 

"I  can't  promise.  There  is  some- 
thing I  haven't  told  you  about  me — 
and  Pa — " 

Amanda  went  slowly  down  the 
hill.  "I  don't  think,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "that  Sylvia  will  make  Edward 
a  good  wife.  She's  not  kind.  And 
she  won't  listen  properly  to  him. 
But  I'll  try  to  go  back  to  see  him 
if  I  can — just  to  please  him." 

She  did  not  know  as  she  walked 
through  the  afternoon  sunlight,  that 
darkness    (Continued  on  page  74) 
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She's  the  teen-age  girl  who  lives  in 
every  town  of  America — naive,  yet 
so  wise  beyond  her  years.  She's  Pat 
Ryan,  delightful  new  star,  heroine 
of  her  own  radio  program  come  to 
life,  and  Radio  Mirror's  Cover  Girl! 


WHO  IS 


Lhten  to  Pat  Ryan  In 
Claudia  and  David  on 
CBS  Friday  nights  at 
8,  while  Kate  Smith's 
taking    her   vacation. 


IT  was  eight  o'clock  of  a  June  eve- 
ning. In  the  library  at  New 
York's  fine  Metropolitan  Club 
gentlemen  were  playing  bridge, 
reading  the  evening  papers,  and 
watching  Fifth  Avenue's  perpetual 
parade  through  the  club's  great 
plate  glass  windows. 

Ryan,  who  has  served  here  for 
many  years,  brought  a  millionaire 
ship -builder  his  Scotch  and  Soda 
and  then  hurried  towards  the  radio. 
And  into  that  room  came  a  girl's 
voice,  young  and  breathless  as 
dawn. 

"Never  heard  that  program  be- 
fore, Ryan,"  an  elderly  gentleman 
announced.  "But  you  have  evi- 
dently, judging  by  your  inter- 
est .  .  ." 

Ryan  straightened  and  the  lamp- 
light shone  full  upon  his  silvery 
hair.  "That's  my  daughter,  Pat 
Ryan,  sir.  She's  making  her  debut 
as  'Claudia'  tonight.  It's  a  new 
program.  But  they  expect  great 
things  of  it." 

Several  men  came  over.     "Your 
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daughter,  you  say,  Ryan?"  they  said, 
pleased  for  him.  "Yon  must  be  very 
proud." 

Slowly,  as  these  rich  and  power- 
ful men  listened,  they  remembered 
there  still  were  other  things  in  the 
world  besides  Stuka  bombers  and 
vassal  people  and  war  and  hatred. 
Mouths  which  had  been  stern  curved 
in  little  smiles  and  eyes  that  had 
been  tired  took  on  a  soft  shine. 

"Ryan,",  said  a  merchant  king, 
"I'd  appreciate  it  very  much  indeed 
— I  know  how  difficult  these  things 
are — if  you  could  arrange  for  my 
wife  and  me  to  see  your  daughter's 
broadcast  some  evening." 

"I'll  speak  to  Pat,  sir,"  Ryan  said. 
"She'll  be  glad  to  do  what  she  can, 

I  know-" 

*     #     # 

Funny  the  way  life  goes  along 
quietly,  then  accelerates  into  aus- 
picious, unforgettable  occasions. 
Some  people  precipitate  more  occa- 
sions than  others,  of  course.     Like 

By  Adele  Whitely   Fletcher 


Pat  Ryan,  for  instance. 

Pat  wasn't  much  more  than  a  baby 
that  day  her  mother  took  her  to  an 
entertainment  and  she  begged  so 
very  hard  that  they  had  to  let  her 
perform  too. 

"If  no  one  ever  marries  me 
I  shan't  mind  very  much," 

she  told  the  audience,  who  couldn't 
believe  such  a  little  mite  could  speak 
so  clearly  and  possess   such  poise. 

"I'll  buy  a  squirrel  in  a  cage," 
she  went  on 

"And  a  little  rabbit  hutch 
And  when  I'm  getting  really 
old 
About  twenty-eight  or  nine, 
I'll  buy  a  little  orphan  girl 
And  bring  her  up  as  mine." 

The  applause,  •  the  first  to  fall  on 
Pat's  ears,  was  tremendous.  And, 
with  the  other  children,  she  was 
given  two  peaked  scoops  of  vanilla 
ice  cream  and  a  large  slice  of  cake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  and  Pat's 
older  sister,  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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Nothing  like  this  had  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  before.  It  was  sweet 
and     terrifying,     beautiful     and 
painful,    all    at   the    same    time. 

W 

w 

f 

, 

His  creed  was  to  take  care  of  himself  no  matter  how  it  hurt  others 
but  that  was  before  he  met  Jane  who  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  pity 
for  the   "little   people"  of  the   world — because   she   was   one   herself 


THERE  wasn't  a  breath  of  air  and 
the  heat  shimmered  back  at  me 
from  the  pavement.  The  bag 
of  groceries  was  big  and  heavy  and 
hard  to  balance.  My  arms  ached 
from  carrying  it.  The  mile  walk 
from  Middletown  to  the  camp 
seemed  like  ten  miles  and,  as  I 
plodded  along  past  the  neat,  small 
houses  on  the  road,  the  thought  of 
the  dreariness  that  lay  ahead  of  me 
made  me  want  to  cry. 

The  camp  was  dismal  enough, 
ordinarily.  Row  after  crooked  row 
of  rundown  trailers  and  patched  up 
tents  and  hastily  thrown  together 
shacks  of  corrugated  metal  and 
scraps  of  wood,  perpetual  wash- 
lines  sagging  under  the  weight  of 
workmen's  clothes  from  which  the 
grease  stains  were  never  quite  re- 
moved, screeching  children  and  har- 
assed, overworked  mothers,  the 
eternal  smell  of  meals  cooking,  and 
that  cramped,  trapped  feeling  that 
comes  from  too  many  people  living 
too  close  together. 

But,  after  a  rain  like  the  one  we'd 
had  earlier  that  afternoon,  the  camp 
was  turned  into  an  indescribably 
ugly,  vast,  slippery,  mud  puddle. 
The  satiated,  red  earth  refused  to 
drink  in  all  that  water.  The  rutted 
paths  would  hold  the  water  for  days 
and,  as  it  stagnated,  insects  would 
breed  there.  And,  no  matter  how 
hard  we  women  worked,  how  des- 
perately we  scrubbed  and  cleaned, 
it  would  be  days  and  days  before  we 
got  rid  of  the  red  mud  tracked  into 
the  trailers  by  our  men  folks  and 
children. 

Turning  in  at  the  camp  gate,  I 
had  to  crane  my  neck  and  watch 
the  ground  to  keep  from  slipping  in 
the  mud.  I  had  just  rounded  the 
rear  end  of  a  trailer  and  thought, 
absently,  that  I  didn't  remember 
one  having  been  there  before,  when 
I  saw  the  big  puddle.  I  stepped 
aside,  just  in  time. 

Something,  someone,  hit  me  on  my 
blind  side — the  side  blotted  out  by 
the  tall  bundle.  The  next  moment, 
the  paper  bag  had  split  and  things 
were  scattering  and  settling  with 
a  squooshy  sound  into  the  mud.  I 
just  stared,  stupidly,  at  the  mess, 
the  flour  soaking  up  the  water,  the 
sugar  dissolving.  Perversely,  the 
two  dozen  eggs  had  landed  on  solid 
ground  and  were  oozing  stickily  out 
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of  their  boxes. 

"Well!"  a  man's  voice  said.  "I  had 
no  idea  they  grew  things  like  you 
around  here." 

I  looked  up  into  a  pair  of  grinning, 
blue  eyes.  It  was  a  stranger's  face, 
good  looking,  with  a  lean,  hard  jaw 
and  a  full,  laughing  mouth.  Dark 
hair  curled  rakishly  over  his  fore- 
head. He  was  very  tall  and  very 
neat  in  a  cool,  summer  suit  and  his 
white  shoes  were  spotless. 

"Is  that  all  you  can  say?"  I  asked 
angrily. 

"No,"  he  grinned.  "I  might  add 
that  you're  by  far  the  loveliest  thing 
I've  seen  in  years.  And  that's  some- 
thing." 

"A  touch  of  manners  would  be 
better  than  all  that  blarney,"  I  said. 
I  stooped  down  to  see  what  could  be 
saved. 

"You're  not  going  to  pick  up  those 
things?"  he  said,  as  though  he  were 
astounded.     "They're  spoiled." 

"We  don't  waste  things  around 
here,"  I  said  furiously.  "We  work 
too  hard  for  what  little  we've  got." 

I  started  to  collect  the  soggy, 
dirty  packages  into  the  front  of 
my  skirt,  and  he  bent  down  to  help. 
But  I  was  too  angry  to  accept  his 
aid.  All  I  wanted  was  to  splash  him 
with  mud,  to  spoil  his  immaculate 
complacency,  but  I  managed  to  con- 
trol the  impulse. 

When  I  stood  up,  the  parcels  un- 
tidily clutched  in  my  arms,  he'd 
stopped  smiling  and  was  just  look- 
ing at  me.  "I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 
"Really,  I  am." 

"That's  fine!"  I  snapped.  "Only 
we  can't  eat  it — your  being  sorry." 
And  I  left  him  there  and  hurried  to 
our  trailer,  the  red,  clayey  water 
dripping  through  my  dress. 

I  dropped  the  forlorn  mess  into 
the  tiny  sink.  And  suddenly,  every- 
thing was  too  much  to  bear.  My 
dinner  was  ruined.  My  'dress  was 
ruined.  My  budget  for  the  week 
was  ruined.  What  kind  of  a  life 
was    that,    when    a    little    accident, 


the  carelessness  of  a  stranger,  could 
cause  such  havoc? 

And  we'd  come  a  thousand  miles 
for  this  kind  of  a  life! 

Defense  work!  That  was  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  that  had  led  up 
over  a  thousand  miles  to  Middle- 
town.  Oh,  the  work  was  there,  all 
right,  plenty  of  it.  But  there  was 
no  place  for  all  the  workers,  who 
flocked  there  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  live,  no  houses,  no  apart- 
ments. Even  shacks,  renting  at 
fantastic  prices,  were  crammed  full. 

We'd  almost  turned  back,  that 
first  evening  three  months  before, 
but,  like  everyone  else,  we  didn't 
dare.  There  were  jobs  here  for 
skilled  mechanics  like  Dad  and  my 
two  older  brothers,  Al  and  Tom, 
jobs  with  good  pay.  And  back 
home,  in  the  East,  there  was  noth- 
ing left  for  us,  no  chance  of  work, 
no  home — because  we'd  sold  our 
house  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  to 
Middletown,  no  hope  of  being  able 
to  bring  up  Julie  and  Bud  decently, 
send  them  to  school.  Back  home, 
the  only  thing  that  was  left  to  us 
was  to  apply  for  relief.  And,  I 
think,  Dad  would  have  preferred  to 
die  before  doing  that. 

So,  we  had  stayed,  even  though  it 
had  meant  sacrificing  comfort  and 
decency.  We  thought  it  would  only 
be  like  that  for  a  short  while.  Only 
it  wasn't  a  short  while.  And  grad- 
ually, every  hope  we'd  had  that 
things  would  change,  that  the 
rumored  housing  project  would 
really  get  under  way  and  we  could 
live  like  human  beings  again,  in- 
stead of  like  cattle  herded  into  a 
camp  ground  that  wouldn't  even 
have  made  a  decent  pasture,  every 
hope  began  to  fade.  Even  the  rumors 
had  died  down.  Since  the  State 
Legislature  had  voted  a  huge  ap- 
propriation for  the  housing  project, 
there  was  a  strange,  mysterious 
silence  on  the  whole  business  in 
Middletown.  And  all  of  us,  and  all 
the  new  families  who  arrived  day 
after  day,  went  right  on  living  in 
the  camp,  hopelessly  and  helplessly 
trapped  by  our  need  to  work. 

I  glanced  at  the  clock  above  my 
bunk.  It  was  late.  My  weeping 
hadn't  helped  much.  Dad  and  the 
boys  would  be  coming  home  from 
work  soon,  tired  and  hungry,  and 
there  was  still  some  sort  of  a  meal 
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co  be  made.  I  stripped  off  my  muddy 
clothes  and  stepped  into  the  shower. 
At  least,  our  trailer  was  equipped 
with  that. 

[  felt  a  little  better,  after  I'd 
i  leaned  up.  When  I  discovered  that 
the  steak — a  real  luxury  to  us — 
hadn't  been  hurt,  at  all,  I  was  al- 
most happy.  I  was  busy  scrubbing 
the  mud  off  the  vegetables,  when 
someone  knocked  at  the  open  door. 
[  looked  around.  It  was  the  stran- 
ger. He  had  changed  his  clothes 
and  he  was  carrying  a  grocery  bag. 

j — "  HE  smiled  ingratiatingly,  "I 
I  thought  I  ought  to  replace  those 
things."  Without  waiting  to  be 
asked,  he  stepped  up  into  the  trailer. 
"Where  can  I  put  these?"  he  asked. 

I  let  down  the  tiny  folding  table 
and  be  began  laying  out  the  things 
he'd  bought.  "Flour,  sugar,  eggs, 
coffee,  soap  powder,  tomatoes, 
bread,"  he  grinned.  "I  think  I  got 
everything." 

About  twice  too  much,"  I  said. 
"Look — we  can't  take  all  those 
things  from  you.  After  all,  it  was 
an  accident." 

Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  you're 
very  beautiful,  when  you're  angry?" 
he  asked  irrelevantly.  I'm  afraid  I 
blushed.  He  laughed  and  put  out 
his  hand.  "My  name's  Rand  Ferrell. 
Let's  be  friends." 

I  had  to  laugh,  too.  "All  right,"  I 
said.  "I'm  Jane  Burley." 

He  sprawled  out  on  my  bunk  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  I  went  on  with  my 
work.  He  was  a  little  in  the  way, 
but  I  couldn't  think  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Maybe,  I  didn't  really 
want  to.  He  was  very  amusing  and 
there  was  something  vaguely  fa- 
miliar about  the  way  he  talked,  but 
I  didn't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
that.  I  put  it  down  to  his  easy, 
friendly  manner.  He  asked  lots  of 
questions,  about  the  camp,  about 
work. 

"Oh,    there's   plenty   of   work,"    I 
said.     "Are  you  looking  for  a  job?" 
Sure,"   he  said. 

'They  need  skilled  mechanics,"  I 
said. 

•Well?" 
You're  no  mechanic,"  I  said. 

He  laughed.  "How  do  you  know?" 
Your  hands,"  I  said. 

Okay,  Miss  Sherlock,"  he  grinned. 
I'm  no  mechanic.  But  I  can  learn. 
If  there's  really  so  much  work,  they 
in  use  a  few  apprentices." 

I  could  have  disillusioned  him  on 
that  score,  but  I  didn't.  There  were 
too  many  really  skilled  men,  for  the 
bosses  to  bother  with  apprentices, 
besides,  I  didn't  have  time  to  talk 
my  more.  Julie  and  Bud  came  in 
whooping  and  demanding  their  sup- 
per and  it  got  pretty  crowded  inside 
the   trailer,   what   with   Rand   Fer- 
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rell  telling  the  kids  about  New  York 
and  Julie  and  Bud  hovering  around 
him  worshipingly.  Then  Dad  and 
the  boys  came  home  and  everyone 
was  introduced  and,  somehow,  Rand 
was  invited  to  eat  with  us.  Of  course, 
he  accepted. 

We  ate  outside  on  a  large,  rough 
table.  Before  we'd  finished  our 
soup,  Dad  and  Al  and  Tom  and 
Rand  were  deep  in  man-talk  about 
the  conditions  in  Middletown.  And, 
listening  to  them,  it  struck  me  that 
for  someone  who'd  just  arrived  in 
town  that  day,  Rand  was  remark- 
ably well  informed  about  local  con- 
ditions. I  wondered  about  that.  Why 
had  he  come  there,  then?  And  I 
remembered  his  expensive  looking 
suit  and  the  shiny,  new  trailer.  He 
didn't  look  like  someone  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  a  job  that  he'd 
be  willing  to  put  up  with  life  in  that 
camp. 

When  it  was  time  to  wash  the 
dishes,  nothing  would  do  but  that 
he  help  me.  I  wasn't  too  crazy  about 
the  idea,  because  men  can  be  very 
sloppy,  even  in  a  large  kitchen.  And 
he  was  unusually  clumsy.  He  han- 
dled the  dishes  as  though  he'd  never 
seen  a  plate  before.  Yet,  I  didn't 
want  to  say  anything,  I  didn't  want 
him  to  go  away.  He  was  so  different 
from  the  boys  and  men  in  camp.  He 
was  lighthearted  and  charming — 
and,  although  I  was  sure  it  was  just 
a  line — he  was  nattering. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  bending  to  look 
into  my  eyes,  "are  your  eyes  really 
green?" 

"Only  sometimes,"  I  said.  "They 
change." 

"I've  heard  about  such  things,"  he 
said.  "But  I've  never  seen  them. 
Let  me  see." 

I  felt  like  a  fool,  but  my  heart 
was  strangely  glad  that  he  wanted 
to  be  there,  saying  those  silly  things 
to  me. 

"Like  a  magazine  cover,"  Rand 
said.  "Red  hair,  green  eyes.  You 
know,  for  years  I've  thought  that 
girls  with  faces  like  yours  were  just 
dreamed  up  by  artists.  Maybe,  I'm 
dreaming  too." 

I  had  to  laugh.  I  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  Even  if  it  was 
just  idle  chatter  on  his  part,  it  was 
nice  to  hear.  I  guess  every  girl  in 
the  world  needs  a  little  flattery,  now 
and  then,  to  sustain  her,  to  make 
her  feel  alive.  My  heart  was  beating 
very  fast  and  I  was  intensely  aware 
of  his  nearness  to  me.  And  my 
head  kept  saying  over  and  over, 
"Careful  Janie.  You  don't  know 
him.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  him." 

It  made  sense.  It  also  made  sense, 
at  least  to  me,  to  remedy  it.  "Rand," 
I  said  at  last,  when  the  dishes  were 
done  and  we'd  gone  outside  again, 


"you're  not  fooling  me.  What  are 
you  doing  here?     Honestly,  now." 

"Looking  for  work,"  Rand  said. 
He  took  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket.  "I  saw  this  handbill,  saying 
there  are  plenty  of  defense  jobs  here 
in  Middletown — " 

It  was  too  transparent.  He  saw 
me  smile,  and  his  voice  trailed  off. 
"It's  no  good,  Rand,"  I  said.  "You 
don't  really  need  a  job.  We're  sim- 
ple people  here,  and  we  like  others 
to  be  direct  and  sincere.  What  are 
you  doing  in  this  place?" 

Rand  lowered  his  eyes.  "Smart, 
too,  aren't  you,  Jane?  All  right, 
I'm  not  looking  for  a  job.  I'm  a 
radio  reporter."  Of  course,  I  thought, 
that  was  why  his  voice  had  seemed 
so  familiar.  How  stupid  of  me  not 
to  have  connected  him  with  radio 
as  soon  as  I  heard  his  name.  But 
who  would  have  expected  Rand  Fer- 
rell, the  famous  coast  to  coast  news- 
caster, to  turn  up  in  a  sordid  camp 
in  Middletown? 

"Maybe  you've  heard  me  do  spot 
broadcasts,"  he  said.  I  nodded.  I'd 
heard  him  broadcast  an  exciting  re- 
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port  from  a  mine  that  had  exploded. 

"But,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  defense  is  a  big  thing  in 
this  country,  now,"  he  explained. 
"This  is  a  defense  boom  town.  So, 
I'm  here  to  do  a  broadcast  on  what 
it's  like  in  a  defense  boom  town.  I 
thought  I'd  get  better  dope,  if  I  pre- 
tended to  be  a  worker." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

"I  still  think  I  can  find  out  more 
— if  everyone  doesn't  know  why  I'm 
here,"  he  said.  I  agreed  with  him. 
"Now  that  that's  over,  what  can  we 
do  tonight?" 

"Not  so  fast,"  I  said.  "I've  got  to 
put  the  kids  to  bed.  Besides,  there's 
not  much  to  do.  We  can  take  a  walk. 
I'll  show  you  the  rest  of  our  'estate'." 

I'm  afraid  I  rather  rushed  Julie 
and  Bud  into  bed.  I  suspected  that 
Bud  wasn't  washing  too  carefully, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  give  him  a  thor- 
ough going  over,  for  which  Bud  was, 
no  doubt,  very  thankful.  Then  I 
hurried  to  put  on  my  prettiest  dress. 

It  wasn't  nine  o'clock  yet,  but  al- 
ready the  camp  was  settling  down 


need  a  job.  So  what  are  you  doing  here?" 


for  the  night.  Rand  and  I  walked 
quietly  through  the  camp  and  I 
showed  him  the  communal  showers 
and  the  place  where  the  women  did 
their  washing.  I  told  him  about  the 
store  run  by  the  camp  owners, 
where  everything  was  so  expensive 
that  most  of  us  preferred  to  walk 
the  mile  into  town  to  get  what  we 
needed.  I  showed  him  the  wood 
pile,  which  we  all  used  for  our  cook 
fires  and  which  was  replenished  on 
Sundays  by  the  men  in  camp. 

We  crossed  a  little,  plank  bridge 
to  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  It 
was  like  stepping  into  another  coun- 
try, another  world.  Here,  massive 
willow  trees  trailed  their  lacey 
branches  in  the  water  and  the  grass 
was  fresh  and  untrammelled  and  the 
slope  had  drained  and  was  dry  and 
soft  to  sit  upon. 

We  sprawled  out  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek  and  our  talk  drifted  lazily, 
slowly,  over  many  things,  very 
much  as  the  gurgling  water  trickled 
over  the  rocks  at  our  feet.  Rand 
told  me  a  little  about  himself.  And 
I  told  him  about  myself,  about  the 
home  we'd  left  in  the  East,  about 
the  small  State  college  to  which  I 
had  gone  until  Dad  lost  his  job  and 
Mother  died  and  I  was  needed  at 
home  to  run  the  house  and  take  care 
of  Julie  and  Bud. 

Finally,  we  got  back  to  camp. 
"And  now  that  you've  seen  this 
place,"  I  said,  "just  what  are  you 
going  to  tell  your  listeners?" 

"Oh,"  Rand  said  casually,  "I'll  tell 
them  all  about  the  wonderful  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  carry 
on  the  defense  of  our  country.  I'll 
talk  about  the  heroism  of  the 
workers,  their  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice— oh,  you  know,  all  the  business 
about  how  they're  even  willing  to 
live  in  trailers  so  the  work  can  be 
done." 

I  COULD  hardly  believe  I'd  heard 
him  correctly.  He'd  seemed  so 
shocked  by  the  conditions  under 
which  we  all  lived.  "But,"  I  said, 
"what  about  the  way  we're  forced 
to  live  here?  That's  not  necessary 
for  defense.  What  about  the  hous- 
ing project  that's  supposed  to  take 
care  of  us?  Aren't  you  going  to  say 
anything  about  that?  Aren't  you 
going  to  tell  the  public  that  places 
.like  this  aren't  fit  for  people  to 
live,  in?" 

"Jane,"  Rand  said,  "listeners  want 
to  hear  how  defense  work  is  com- 
ing along.  They  want  to  know  how 
many  tanks  and  airplanes  and  guns 
are  being  turned  out." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "We're  inter- 
ested in  that,  too,  or  we  wouldn't  be 
here.  But  what  about  the  truth? 
What  about  all  these  people?" 

"All   these  people   aren't  any   of 
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my  business,"  he  said. 

"But  they  are!"  I  cried.  "It's  every 
decent,  honest  person's  business, 
when  hundreds  of  people  are  forced 
to  live  like  this." 

"Take  it  easy,  Jane,"  Rand 
laughed.  "I'm  a  reporter,  not  a  re- 
former. I  give  the  listeners  what 
they  want  to  hear,  not  what  they 
ought  to  hear.  My  sponsors  like 
it  that  way — and  they're  the  ones 
who  hand  out  the  pay  checks  and 
the  contracts.  I  have  to  watch  out 
for  my  job,  Janie.  I've  still  got  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  to  the  top." 

"I  see,"  I  said  angrily.  "That's  a 
fine  philosophy — take  care  of  your- 
self and  the  devil  with  everyone 
else!" 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  Rand 
grinned.  "I'm  willing  to  take  care 
of  some  people — like  you,  for  in- 
stance." Suddenly,  he  was  leaning 
over  me,  his  face  very  close  to  mine. 
"Jane,  you're  maddeningly  beauti- 
ful when  you're  angry." 

He  was  kissing  me,  his  lips  pressed 
against  mine.  Their  warmth  set 
the  blood  to  burning  under  my  skin. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened 
to  me  before.  It  was  sweet  and  ter- 
rifying, beautiful  and  painful,  all 
at  the  same  time.  With  part  of  me 
I  wanted  to  push  him  away,  but 
another  part  of  me  cried  out  for 
him  to  hold  me  closer. 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  forced  myself 
to  whisper.     "Let's  go  back,  now." 

It  was  insanity,  I  reminded  my- 
self later,  when  I  was  in  bed.  It 
was  hopeless,  but  I  couldn't  stop 
it.  My  senses  seemed  to  have  fled. 
A  part  of  my  mind  kept  warning 
me  that  Rand  Ferrell  wasn't  for  me, 
that  I  was  a  fool,  that  he  was  prob- 
ably just  amusing  himself  with  me, 
that,  if  he  hadn't  been  kissing  me, 
he  would  have  been  kissing  one  of 
the  other  young  girls  in  the  camp, 
because  he  had  to  pass  the  time  as 
pleasantly  as  possible.  But  it  did 
no  good.  I  found  that  I  didn't  care 
why  he  was  kissing  me.  I  didn't 
care  that  in  another  few  days  he'd 
be  gone  and  I'd  probably  never  see 
him  again.  Nothing  mattered,  but 
that  I  should  keep  this  wonderful 
thing  that  had  happened  to  me, 
close  and  sweet,  for  what  little  time 
I  had. 

Luckily  for  my  peace  of  mind — 
and  for  the  health  of  my  family,  I 
saw  very  little  of  Rand  in  the  next 
couple  of  days.  It  was  possible  for 
me  to  collect  my  scattered  wits  a 
little.  Nevertheless,  on  the  second 
evening,  when  I  saw  him  walking 
toward  our  trailer,  my  heart  went 
racing  off  again. 

"Hello,"  I  managed  to  say.  "How's 
the  work  going?" 

"Fine,"  he  said,  but  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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to  be  made.  I  stripped  off  my  muddy 
■lothes  and  stepped  into  the  shower. 
At  least,  our  trailer  was  equipped 
with  that. 

I  felt  a  little  better,  after  I'd 
cleaned  up.  When  I  discovered  that 
i  he  steak — a  real  luxury  to  us — 
hadn't  been  hurt,  at  all,  I  was  al- 
most happy.  I  was  busy  scrubbing 
the  mud  off  the  vegetables,  when 
■someone  knocked  at  the  open  door. 
I  looked  around.  It  was  the  stran- 
ger. He  had  changed  his  clothes 
,md  he  was  carrying  a  grocery  bag. 

I — "  HE  smiled  ingratiatingly,  "I 
I  thought  I  ought  to  replace  those 
ihings."  Without  waiting  to  be 
asked,  he  stepped  up  into  the  trailer. 
Where  can  I  put  these?"  he  asked. 
1  let  down  the  tiny  folding  table 
mid  be  began  laying  out  the  things 
he'd  bought.  "Flour,  sugar,  eggs, 
coffee,  soap  powder,  tomatoes, 
bread,"  he  grinned.  "I  think  I  got 
everything." 

About  twice  too  much,"  I  said. 
Look — we    can't    take    all    those 
things  from  you.     After  all,  it  was 
an  accident." 

'Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  you're 
very  beautiful,  when  you're  angry?" 
he  asked  irrelevantly.  I'm  afraid  I 
blushed.  He  laughed  and  put  out 
his  hand.  "My  name's  Rand  Ferrell. 
Let's  be  friends." 

I  had  to  laugh,  too.  "All  right,"  I 
snd.  "I'm  Jane  Burley." 

lie  sprawled  out  on  my  bunk  and 
lit  a  cigarette.  I  went  on  with  my 
work.  He  was  a  little  in  the  way, 
but  I  couldn't  think  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Maybe,  I  didn't  really 
want  to.  He  was  very  amusing  and 
there  was  something  vaguely  fa- 
miliar about  the  way  he  talked,  but 
I  didn't  pay  too  much  attention  to 
that.  I  put  it  down  to  his  easy, 
friendly  manner.  He  asked  lots  of 
questions,  about  the  camp,  about 
work. 

"Oh,    there's  plenty  of  work,"   I 
said.     "Are  you  looking  for  a  job?" 
"Sure,"  he  said. 

"They  need  skilled  mechanics,"  I 
said. 

"Well?" 

"You're  no  mechanic,"  I  said. 
He  laughed.  "How  do  you  know?" 
"Your  hands,"  I  said. 
Okay,  Miss  Sherlock,"  he  grinned. 
"I'm  no  mechanic.  But  I  can  learn. 
If  there's  really  so  much  work,  they 
can  use  a  few  apprentices." 

I  could  have  disillusioned  him  on 
that  score,  but  I  didn't.  There  were 
too  many  really  skilled  men,  for  the 
bosses  to  bother  with  apprentices. 
Besides,  I  didn't  have  time  to  talk 
any  more.  Julie  and  Bud  came  in 
whooping  and  demanding  their  sup- 
per and  it  got  pretty  crowded  inside 
the  trailer,  what  with  Rand  Fer- 
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rell  telling  the  kids  about  New  York 
and  Julie  and  Bud  hovering  around 
him  worshipingly.  Then  Dad  and 
the  boys  came  home  and  everyone 
was  introduced  and,  somehow,  Rand 
was  invited  to  eat  with  us.  Of  course, 
he  accepted. 

We  ate  outside  on  a  large,  rough 
table.  Before  we'd  finished  our 
soup,  Dad  and  Al  and  Tom  and 
Rand  were  deep  in  man-talk  about 
the  conditions  in  Middletown.  And, 
listening  to  them,  it  struck  me  that 
for  someone  who'd  just  arrived  in 
town  that  day,  Rand  was  remark- 
ably well  informed  about  local  con- 
ditions. I  wondered  about  that.  Why 
had  he  come  there,  then?  And  I 
remembered  his  expensive  looking 
suit  and  the  shiny,  new  trailer.  He 
didn't  look  like  someone  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  a  job  that  he'd 
be  willing  to  put  up  with  life  in  that 
camp. 

When  it  was  time  to  wash  the 
dishes,  nothing  would  do  but  that 
he  help  me.  I  wasn't  too  crazy  about 
the  idea,  because  men  can  be  very 
sloppy,  even  in  a  large  kitchen.  And 
he  was  unusually  clumsy.  He  han- 
dled the  dishes  as  though  he'd  never 
seen  a  plate  before.  Yet,  I  didn't 
want  to  say  anything,  I  didn't  want 
him  to  go  away.  He  was  so  different 
from  the  boys  and  men  in  camp.  He 
was  lighthearted  and  charming — 
and,  although  I  was  sure  it  was  just 
a  line — he  was  nattering. 

"Jane,"  he  said,  bending  to  look 
into  my  eyes,  "are  your  eyes  really 
green?" 

"Only  sometimes,"  I  said.  "They 
change." 

"I've  heard  about  such  things,"  he 
said.  "But  I've  never  seen  them. 
Let  me  see." 

I  felt  like  a  fool,  but  my  heart 
was  strangely  glad  that  he  wanted 
to  be  there,  saying  those  silly  things 
to  me. 

"Like  a  magazine  cover,"  Rand 
said.  "Red  hair,  green  eyes.  You 
know,  for  years  I've  thought  that 
uiiis  with  faces  like  yours  were  just 
dreamed  up  by  artists.  Maybe,  I'm 
dreaming  too." 

I  had  to  laugh.  I  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  Even  if  it  was 
just  idle  chatter  on  his  part,  it  was 
nice  to  hear.  I  guess  every  girl  in 
the  world  needs  a  little  flattery,  now 
and  then,  to  sustain  her,  to  make 
her  feel  alive.  My  heart  was  beating 
very  fast  and  I  was  intensely  aware 
of  his  nearness  to  me.  And  my 
head  kept  saying  over  and  over, 
"Careful  Janie.  You  don't  know 
him.  You  don't  know  anything 
about  him." 

It  made  sense.  It  also  made  sense, 
at  least  to  me,  to  remedy  it.  "Rand," 
I  said  at  last,  when  the  dishes  were 
done  and  we'd  gone  outside  again, 


"you're  not  fooling  me.     What  are 
you  doing  here?     Honestly,  now." 

"Looking  for  work,"  Rand  said. 
He  took  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
pocket.  "I  saw  this  handbill,  saying 
there  are  plenty  of  defense  jobs  here 
in  Middletown — " 

It  was  too  transparent.  He  saw 
me  smile,  and  his  voice  trailed  off. 
"It's  no  good,  Rand,"  I  said.  "You 
don't  really  need  a  job.  We're  sim- 
ple people  here,  and  we  like  others 
to  be  direct  and  sincere.  What  are 
you  doing  in  this  place?" 

Rand  lowered  his  eyes.  "Smart, 
too,  aren't  you,  Jane?  All  right, 
I'm  not  looking  for  a  job.  I'm  a 
radio  reporter."  Of  course,  I  thought, 
that  was  why  his  voice  had  seemed 
so  familiar.  How  stupid  of  me  not 
to  have  connected  him  with  radio 
as  soon  as  I  heard  his  name.  But 
who  would  have  expected  Rand  Fer- 
rell, the  famous  coast  to  coast  news- 
caster, to  turn  up  in  a  sordid  camp 
in  Middletown? 

"Maybe  you've  heard  me  do  spot 
broadcasts,"  he  said.  I  nodded.  I'd 
heard  him  broadcast  an  exciting  re- 


rt  from  a  mine  that  had  exploded. 
"But,  what  are  you  doing  here?" 
I  asked. 

"Well,  defense  is  a  big  thing  in 
this  country,  now,"  he  explained. 
"This  is  a  defense  boom  town.  So, 
I'm  here  to  do  a  broadcast  on  what 
it's  like  in  a  defense  boom  town.  I 
thought  I'd  get  better  dope,  if  I  pre- 
tended to  be  a  worker." 
"I  see,"  I  said. 

"I  still  think  I  can  find  out  more 
__if  everyone  doesn't  know  why  I'm 
here,"  he  said.  I  agreed  with  him. 
"Now  that  that's  over,  what  can  we 
do  tonight?" 

"Not  so  fast,"  I  said.  "I've  got  to 
put  the  kids  to  bed.  Besides,  there's 
not  much  to  do.  We  can  take  a  walk. 
I'll  show  you  the  rest  of  our  'estate'." 
I'm  afraid  I  rather  rushed  Julie 
and  Bud  into  bed.  I  suspected  that 
Bud  wasn't  washing  too  carefully, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  give  him  a  thor- 
ough going  over,  for  which  Bud  was, 
no  doubt,  very  thankful.  Then  I 
hurried  to  put  on  my  prettiest  dress. 
It  wasn't  nine  o'clock  yet,  but  al- 
ready the  camp  was  settling  down 
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slowly,     over    many    things,    very 
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over  the  rocks  at  our  feet.     Rand 

t  i^t  a  hUle  about  himself.  And 
1  told  him  about  myself,  about  the 
home  we'd  left  in  the  East,  about 
the  small  State  college  to  which  I 
t ^Sone  until  Dad  lost  his  job  and 
Mother  died  and  I  was  needed  at 
home  to  run  the  house  and  take  care 
of  Julie  and  Bud. 

t   Finally,   we   got   back  to   camp 
And    now    that    you've    seen    this 
place,"  I  said,  "just  what  are  you 
going  to  tell  your  listeners?" 

"Oh,"  Rand  said  casually,  "I'll  tell 
them  all  about  the  wonderful  de- 
termination of  the  people  to  carry 
on  the  defense  of  our  country.  I'll 
talk  about  the  heroism  of  the 
workers,  their  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice^— oh,  you  know,  all  the  business 
about  how  they're  even  willing  to 
live  in  trailers  so  the  work  can  be 
done." 

|  COULD  hardly  believe  I'd  heard 
'  him  correctly.  He'd  seemed  so 
shocked  by  the  conditions  under 
which  we  all  lived.  "But,"  I  said, 
"what  about  the  way  we're  forced 
to  live  here?  That's  not  necessary 
for  defense.  What  about  the  hous- 
ing project  that's  supposed  to  take 
care  of  us?  Aren't  you  going  to  say 
anything  about  that?  Aren't  you 
going  to  tell  the  public  that  places 
.like  this  aren't  fit  for  people  to 
live,  in?" 

"Jane,"  Rand  said,  "listeners  want 
to  hear  how  defense  work  is  com- 
ing along.  They  want  to  know  how 
many  tanks  and  airplanes  and  guns 
are  being  turned  out." 

"Of  course,"  I  said.  "We're  inter- 
ested in  that,  too,  or  we  wouldn't  be 
here.     But  what  about  the  truth? 
What  about  all  these  people?" 
"All  these  people  aren't  any  of 


my  business,"  he  said 
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who  h  Way~and  they're  the  ones 
who  hand  out  the  pay  checks  and 
the  contracts.  I  have  to  watch  out 
for  my  job,  Janie.  I've  still  got  a 
long  way  to  go  to  get  to  the  top  " 

see-,  '  I  said  angrily.  "That's  a 
fine  philosophy-take  care  of  your- 
seH   and   the   devil   with   everyone 

"Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  Rand 
grinned.  "I'm  willing  to  take  care 
of  some  people— like  you,  for  in- 
stance." Suddenly,  he  was  leaning 
oyer  me,  his  face  very  close  to  mine 
Jane  you're  maddeningly  beauti- 
ful when  you're  angry." 

He  was  kissing  me,  his  lips  pressed 
?,galn,st  mine.  Their  warmth  set 
the  blood  to  burning  under  my  skin 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened 
to  me  before.  It  was  sweet  and  ter- 
rifying, beautiful  and  painful,  all 
at  the  same  time.  With  part  of  me 
I  wanted  to  push  him  away,  but 
another  part  of  me  cried  out  for 
him  to  hold  me  closer. 

"Let's  go  back,"  I  forced  myself 
to  whisper.     "Let's  go  back,  now." 
It  was  insanity,  I  reminded  my- 
self later,  when  I  was  in  bed.     It 
was   hopeless,    but   I   couldn't   stop 
it.    My  senses  seemed  to  have  fled. 
A  part  of  my  mind  kept  warning 
me  that  Rand  Ferrell  wasn't  for  me, 
that  I  was  a  fool,  that  he  was  prob- 
ably just  amusing  himself  with  me, 
that,  if  he  hadn't  been  kissing  me, 
he  would  have  been  kissing  one  of 
the  other  young  girls  in  the  camp, 
because  he  had  to  pass  the  time  as 
pleasantly  as  possible.     But  it  did 
no  good.    I  found  that  I  didn't  care 
why  he  was  kissing  me.     I  didn't 
care  that  in  another  few  days  he'd 
be  gone  and  I'd  probably  never  see 
him  again.     Nothing  mattered,  but 
that  I  should  keep  this  wonderful 
thing    that    had    happened    to    me, 
close  and  sweet,  for  what  little  time 
I  had. 

Luckily  for  my  peace  of  mind — 
and  for  the  health  of  my  family,  I 
saw  very  little  of  Rand  in  the  next 
couple  of  days.  It  was  possible  for 
me  to  collect  my  scattered  wits  a 
little.  Nevertheless,  on  the  second 
evening,  when  I  saw  him  walking 
toward  our  trailer,  my  heart  went 
racing  off  again. 

"Hello,"  I  managed  to  say.  "How's 
the  work  going?" 

"Fine,"  he  said,  but  there  was  no 
enthusiasm  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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IN       LIVING       PORTRAITS 

With  these  beautiful  photographs  of  Pepper,   Linda,   Biff,   Curtis  Bradley  and   Hattie  Williams, 
you  can  now  complete  your  own  special  picture  album  of  radio's  popular  family  from  Elmwood 


PEPPER  YOUNG  (left)  is  a  typical 
American  boy  of  nineteen.  His  name  is 
William  Culpepper,  but  you  had  better 
call  him  Pepper.  Pepper  is  filled  with 
amazing  vitality,  he  excells  at  football, 
basketball  and  hockey,  and  his  real 
passion  is  aviation.  Pepper  was  only 
sixteen  when  you  first  met  him,  but 
even  at  that  precocious  age  he  was  dis- 
tinguishing himself.  When  his  father's 
factory  was  flooded,  he  risked  his  life 
to  save  valuable  papers.  Later,  when 
Mr.  Young's  fortune  was  wiped  away, 
Pepper  left  school  for  a  year  to  help  the 
family  out.  Pepper  has  had  girl  trouble, 
crushes  which  every  adolescent  gets,  but 
his  real  love  is  a  childhood  sweetheart, 
Linda  Benton.  He  also  loves  his  sister 
Peggy,  and  is  forever  teasing  her.  When 
he  graduated  from  Elmwood  High,  he 
wanted  to  join  the  Army  Air  Corp,  but 
he  was  too  young.  He  is  now  learning 
to  fly  at  a  local  civilian  Air  School. 
(Played  by  Curtis  Arnall) 


LINDA  BENTON  (right)  is  a  whole- 
some, pretty  blonde  girl  of  eighteen. 
She  adores  Pepper,  is  full  of  fun,  and 
also  is  very  practical,  and  Pepper's 
parents  both  feel  that  some  day  she'll 
make  a  fine  wife  for  their  son.  Linda 
and  Pepper  have  quarreled  over  other 
girls  with  whom  Pepper  has  been  tem- 
porarily infatuated.  There  was  trouble 
over  a  young  aviatrix  and  a  girl  from 
California  named  Marcella,  but-  that's 
over  and  now  Pepper  and  Linda  have  an 
understanding.  They  know  that  some 
day  they  will  be  married.  It  almost 
happened  when  Pepper  nearly  landed  a 
job  on  the  Elmwood  Free  Press.  Linda 
feels  that  Pepper  can't  possibly  love  her 
as  much  as  she  loves  him.  But,  as  she 
told  Mrs.  Young,  "You  don't  always 
expect  the  one  you  love  to  love  you  as 
much  as  you  love  him."  As  each  day 
goes  by,  Pepper  finds  more  wonderful 
qualities  in  her  and  loves  her  more. 
(Played  by  Eunice  Howard) 
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BIFF  BRADI.F.Y,  son  of  Curtis  Bradley,  is  Pepper  Young's  best  friend.  While  his  father  was  missing, 
he  lived  with  the  Youngs.  They  treated  him  like  their  own  son,  helped  him  with  all  his  youthful  problems. 
Biff  is  a  very  sensitive  young  man,  wistful,  easily  hurt.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  very  much  in  love  with 
Peggy  Young,  but  he  never  did  much  about  it  because  Peggy  always  had  so  many  boy  friends.  As  he  grew 
older,  he  began  to  realize  that  his  love  for  Peggy  was  more  like  that  of  a  brother  for  a  sister.  Biff's  next 
crush  was  on  Edic  Gray.  He  got  over  that,  too.  Some  day  he  will  meet  the  right  girl,  but  just  now  he 
is  too  concerned  about  Peggy's  troubles  with  the  Trent  family  to  think  about  himself.  He  wants  to  see 
Peggy   happy   and,   now    that   she   has   broken   her  engagement  to  Carter,  he  is  trying  his  best  to  cheer  her  up. 

(Played  by  Laddie  Seaman) 
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HATTIE  WILLIAMS  (right)  is  the  Young 
family's  maid,  but  nobody  ever  thinks  of  her  as 
the  maid,  she's  more  like  one  of  the  family. 
When  Mrs.  Young  was  ill  a  few  years  ago,  she 
hired  this  twenty-year-old  girl  to  help  her  around 
the  house.  Hattie's  been  with  the  Youngs  ever 
since  and  her  life,  in  spite  of  their  kindness, 
hasn't  been  an  easy  one.  Her  husband,  a  sailor 
named  Jack  Williams,  deserted  her  shortly  after 
her  marriage,  leaving  her  with  a  one-year-old 
baby,  called  Butch.  Several  years  later,  Williams 
came  back,  very  contrite,  and  Hattie  forgave 
him.  The  Youngs  gave  the  couple  a  small  cottage 
right  next  to  their  home.  Then,  one  night, 
Hattie  went  out  and  left  her  husband  to  care 
for  the  baby.  Pepper,  passing  the  cottage, 
suddenly  saw  it  burst  into  flames.  He  dashed 
into  the  house  and  rescued  little  Butch,  but 
Hattie's  husband  is  believed  to  have  perished 
in  the  fire.  Since  the  tragedy,  Hattie,  who  is 
not  unattractive,  has  had  several  proposals. 
Hank,  a  caretaker  for  Mr.  Bradley,  wanted  to 
marry  her,  but  Hattie  said  no.  Hattie  still 
loves  her  husband  and  clings  to  the  hope  that 
he  may  not  have  died  and  will  return  again  some 
day.  She  is  always  a  sweet  and  loyal  person. 
(Played  by  Greta  Kvalden) 


CURTIS  BRADLEY  (left)  is  a  square  shooter, 
a  man  with  high  ideals  and  a  wonderful  sense  of 
humor.  When  the  Youngs  first  met  him  he  was 
quite  a  wealthy  man,  but  not  a  very  happy  one. 
His  wife  had  deserted  him  several  years  before, 
leaving  him  with  an  only  child,  Biff.  Bradley  and 
Sam  Young  went  into  business  together,  opening 
a  factory  in  Elmwood.  Curt  was  injured  by  a 
falling  beam  while  trying  to  rescue  money  from 
their  factory  during  a  flood,  and,  after  that, 
began  suffering  from  amnesia.  One  day,  he 
suddenly  disappeared  and  all  efforts  to  find  him 
were  useless  until  he  suddenly  reappeared  again 
about  a  year  ago,  cured  of  his  sickness,  but 
penniless.  Sam  Young's  business  was  in  bad 
straits,  but  he  took  Qurt  back  into  partner- 
ship again.  Curt  Bradley,  however,  was  not  the 
sort  of  man  who  could  be  happy  feeling  he  was 
a  drag  on  others.  He  eventually  found  himself 
a  job  in  Chicago  and  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trent 
insulted  Peggy,  he  went  to  see  them  and  in  his 
very  persuasive  and  charming  manner  almost  set 
things  right  again.  But  when  Peggy,  visiting 
the  Trents,  broken  hcartcdly  told  him  how  Mrs. 
Trent  had  been  treating  her,  Bradley  advised  her 
to  go  home  and  put  her  on  the  train  for  Elmwood. 
(Played  by  Ed  Wolfe) 
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Not  even  Bill's  sweet  kiss  wiped  out  the  knowledge  that 
there  was  something  in  her  past  she  dared  not  remember, 
something  that  held  her  back  from  the  rapture  he  offered 


Yo 


OU  see,  my  dear,  you'll  have 
to    earn    your    own    living    now." 

Dr.  Chase's  voice  was  gentle  and 
soothing.  In  the  late-afternoon 
sunlight  that  came  in  through  the 
slats  of  the  Venetian  blind,  I  saw 
through  his  silver-gray  hair  to  the 
clean,  ruddy  scalp  at  its  roots.  I 
liked  Dr.  Chase  so  very  much,  and 
trusted  him  completely — although  I 
could  not  seem  to  remember,  quite, 
when  I  had  first  met  him,  or  how. 

This  room,  too,  this  house  . .  .  how 
had  I  come  here?  I  must  have 
moved  into  it  just  after  I  had 
graduated  from  college,  but  .  .  . 
why? 

Of  course,  I'd  been  ill. 

That  was  it.  That  must  be  it. 
I'd  been  ill,  and  Dr.  Chase  had 
brought  me  here  to  get  well.  And 
while  I  was  ill  something  had  hap- 
pened to  the  little  money  my  father 
and  mother  had  left  me  when  I  was 
sixteen  and  they  were  both  killed 
in  a  motor  accident. 

"Yes,"  I  said  to  Dr.  Chase,  nod- 
ding seriously — because,  for  some 
reason  I  couldn't  define,  I  didn't 
want  him  to  know  there  were  things 
I  couldn't  remember.    "Yes,  I  know. 
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I'm  afraid  there  isn't  much  I  could 
do  to  make  money.  Maybe  I  could 
teach.  .  .  ." 

He  took  me  up  on  that  eagerly. 
"Exactly  what  I  was  thinking, 
Ethel!  You  could  open  a  dancing 
school!" 

"Dancing?"  I  caught  my  breath. 
The  word  had  seemed  to  strike  a 
piercing  shaft  of  terror  into  my 
heart. 

"Yes — you've  always  been  such  a 
good  dancer,"  he  said  quickly.  "And 
you  always  loved  it  so." 

"Did  I?"  I  asked,  and  then  the 
brief,  sharp  panic  was  gone  and  I 
was  recalling  proms  in  college,  with 
the  music  lifting  me  on  my  toes 
and  sweeping  me  around  the  room", 
from  one  partner's  arms  to  an- 
other's. "Why,  yes,  that's  right,"  I 
murmured.  "I'd  forgotten.  It  seems 
so  long  ago." 

"But  you  do  remember  things 
that  happened  to  you  in  college, 
don't  you  Ethel?"  Dr.  Chase  asked 
sharply.  "And  before  that,  when 
you  were  a  little  girl?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  I  said.  "Of  course  I 
do.     I  remember  everything!" 

Something  made  me  say  it  so 
vehemently — as  if  not  remembering 
were  a  crime. 

"Well,"  Dr.  Chase  said  briskly, 
getting  up  to  go,  "it's  all  settled, 
then.  There's  a  hall  downtown  and 
I'll  see  about  renting  it  for  you.  You 
can  go  on  living  here,  with  Mary 
Murphy  to  cook  your  meals  and 
take  care  of  the  house." 
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"It's  terribly  kind  of  you  to  take 
so  much  trouble,"  I  said. 

"Nonsense!  It's  self-interest,  as 
much  as  anything  else.  I  live  here 
in  Gray  fields  too — " 

Grayfields!  Why,  that  was  on 
Long  Island.  I  caught  at  the  scrap 
of  information;  I  hadn't  wanted  to 
admit  that  I  didn't  even  know  the 
name  of  the  town  I  was  living  in 
now. 

" — and  I  have  two  young  devils 
who  ought  to  learn  how  to  dance," 
the  doctor  was  continuing.  "They'll 
be  your  first  pupils." 

He  left,  and  Mary  Murphy  served 
my  dinner,  and  the  pale  dusk  of 
spring  came  down  over  the  little 
house  and  the  garden.  I  sat  by  a 
window,  listening  to  Mary's  heavy 
steps  in  the  kitchen.  I  was  content 
to  do  nothing  until  it  was  time  to  go 
to  bed.  That  other  Ethel  Windsor, 
that  girl  who  had  gone  to  college 
and  had  friends  and  enjoyed  herself 
so  much  at  dances — she  seemed  very 
far  away  to  me  now,  really  like 
another  person  entirely,  someone  I 
had  read  about  or  watched  in  a 
movie.  I  couldn't  find  in  myself  any 
of  the  zest  for  living  which  she  had 
had  in  such  abundance. 

I  must  have  been  really  ill,  I 
thought,  although  I  was  perfectly 
well  now,  except  for  this  strange 
lassitude,  this  unwillingness  to  let 
my  mind  go  into  the  past  or  specu- 
late on  what  had  happened  to  me 
during  that  blank  gap  in  my 
memory. 
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It  was  easy  to  build  up  a  clien- 
tele as  Grayfields'  only  dancing 
teacher.  There  were  many  mod- 
erately wealthy  families  living  in 
or  near  the  village,  and  apparently 
they  all  wanted  their  children  to 
learn  how  to  dance.  I  kept  the 
studio  open  every  afternoon  until 
six;  then  I  would  close  it,  tuck  the 
key  into  my  bag  and  walk  alone 
through  the  busy,  cheerful  streets. 
In  the  evenings,  after  supper,  I  read 
until  bedtime;  in  the  mornings  I 
worked  in  my  garden. 

MARY  MURPHY  was  worried  be- 
cause I  never  went  anywhere, 
never  saw  anyone  but  Dr.  Chase  on 
his  casual,  friendly  visits.  She  used 
to  scold  me:  "Sure,  it's  too  young 
and  pretty  you  are  to  be  sitting  in 
the  house  each  night.  You  should 
be  meeting  friends,  having  a  good 
time  and  going  to  dances  with  some 
fine  young  man." 

"I  dance  for  a  living,  Mary."  I 
spoke  sharply,  with  that  unexpected 
pang  of  fright  that  came  to  me  now 
and  then,  and  Mary  fell  silent. 

But  late  one  afternoon,  just  as 
Tommy  Collins  was  finishing  his  les- 
son, his  older  brother  Bill  came  to 
the  hall  to  take  him  home.  Bill 
was  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  and 

"Don't  you  see?"  Bill  cried.  "You 
were  afraid  to  remember — but  that's 
all  over  now.    Darling,  you're  free!" 


when  he  complimented  me  on 
Tommy's  progress  I  felt  for  the  first 
time  a  faint  stirring  of  that  other 
Ethel  Windsor  who  had  laughed  up 
into  the  eyes  of  the  men  she  knew. 

"No  wonder  Tommy  doesn't  mind 
dancing  lessons  any  more,"  Bill  said. 
"You  know  he's  fallen  in  love  with 
you." 

Tommy  blushed  and  stuck  out  his 
lower  lip.  "Aw,  I  have  not,"  he 
protested. 

"Then  you  haven't  got  very  good 
taste  after  all,"  Bill  said,  not  taking 
his  eyes  off  my  face.  "I  wonder — 
couldn't  you  give  me  some  lessons 
too,  Miss  Windsor?" 

"I'm  sorry — I  only  take  children 
as   my    pupils,"    I    said    nervously. 

"Make  an  exception  in  my  case — 
please!"  he  begged.  "I'm  a  lawyer, 
and  all  lawyers  really  ought  to 
know  how  to  dance." 

I  opened  my  mouth  to  refuse.  And 
then  I  hesitated,  because  suddenly  I 
realized  that  I  was  afraid — afraid  to 
feel  a  man's  arms  around  me,  afraid 
to  give  myself  to  the  rhythm  and 
movement  of  dancing  with  a  man. 

I  didn't  want  to  be  afraid.  I 
wouldn't  be  afraid! 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "But  I  warn 
you,  I'm  a  severe  mistress!" 

"I'll  work  hard  to  please,  ma'am," 
he  said  gravely.  "Can't  we  have  the 
first  lesson  now?" 

"Right---right  now?"  I  stammered. 

"Sure.  Tommy  won't  mind  wait- 
ing." 

"Why,  I — I  suppose  so,"  I  said. 
Hesitantly,  I  went  to  the  phono- 
graph and  selected  a  slow  fox-trot, 
wishing  already  that  I  had  refused 
to  give  him  lessons. 

And  yet — except  for  a  tremor  that 
ran  over  me  when  his  arm  first  went 
around  my  waist — at  was  not  so  bad. 
He  really  was  a  very  poor  dancer, 
and  that  helped  me.  There  was 
none  of  the  sensation  of  floating 
that  I  remembered  from  the  past;  it 
was  almost  just  another  lesson. 
Almost — not  quite. 

Bill  had  taken  five  lessons  when 
he  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  a 
dance  at  the  country  club. 

"Oh,  no!"  I  spoke  without  even 
thinking,  out  of  instinctive  knowl- 
edge that  acceptance  would  be 
perilous. 

"But  why  not?"  he  asked,  a  little 
hurt.  "I  want  to  show  off  my  danc- 
ing ability.  And,"  in  a  lower  tone, 
"I  want  to  show  you  off,  too.  I  want 
people  to  say,  'How  did  that  goof 
ever  persuade  such  a  beautiful  girl 
to  go  out  with  him?'  " 

I  twisted  my  hands  together.  "I 
never  go  out — I  couldn't — " 

But  what  was  there  to  be  afraid 
of?  Surely,  nothing.  Logic  told  me 
that. 

Bill  was  watching  me  narrowly. 


He  could  see  that  I  was  afraid — and 
I  had  promised  myself  I  would 
never  be  afraid  again. 

"I'm  sorry,"  I  said.  "Sorry  I'm 
acting  so  foolishly,  I  mean.  Of 
course  I'll  go  to  the  dance  with  you. 
I'd  love  to." 

When  Saturday  night  came,  and 
we  stood  together  at  the  entrance 
to  the  big,  shining  dance  floor,  hear- 
ing the  music  that  beckoned  us  on, 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  been  able  to 
conquer  that  first  senseless  fear. 
Because  it  was  fun — fun  to  be  with 
Bill,  to  watch  his  lips  moving 
soundlessly  and  so'  seriously  while 
he  counted  the  steps  as  I'd  taught 
him  to.  After  one  circuit  of  the 
hall  he  stopped  counting  and  said 
amazedly,  "Why — it's  easy  .  .  .  isn't 
it?    Easy,  with  you." 

He  held  me  more  tightly,  more 
confidently,  and  suddenly  he  said, 
"Ethel!  There's  something  I  want 
to  say.  Maybe  it'll  be  easier  here, 
while  we're  dancing.  .  .  .  Don't  you 
know  that  I  love  you?" 

I  caught  my  breath.  "Love?  Love's 
something  I  don't  know  much  about, 
Bill.    I've  .  .  .  never  been  in  love." 

"Couldn't  you  love  me?" 

"Love's  so  strange,  Bill,"  I  said. 
"I  don't  know — perhaps  I  can't  ever 
be  in  love.  Perhaps  I  don't  know 
how.     Don't  let's  talk  about  it." 

"But  I  want  to  talk  about  it,"  Bill- 
said  softly.  The  music  changed  to  a 
sensuous  waltz,  and  he  whispered 
into  my  ear.  "I  want  to  dance  and 
dance,  and  tell  you  how  much  I  love 
you,  while  we're  dancing." 

The  music  was  lifting  me,  crad- 
ling me  in  long  rippling  waves  of 
sound,  swinging  me  up  and  away 
until  the  room  tilted  and  grew 
misty.  Other  whirling,  dancing  fig- 
ures spun  past,  but  they  were  only 
shadows;  the  music  and  I  and  the 
man  who  held  me  in  his  arms  were 
the  only  realities. 

I  heard  my  own  voice  coming 
from  far  away.  "Someone  made 
love  to  me,  once,"  it  was  saying, 
"while  we  were  dancing.  .  .  .Or 
perhaps  I  dreamed  it." 

"You  dreamed  it,  sweet,"  he  said. 
"And  the  boy  was  me,  and  the  girl 
was  you,  and  the  boy  asked  the  girl 
to  marry  him.  .  .  ." 

Momentarily,  the  whirling  shadows 
took  on  shape  again.  I  looked  at  his 
face  and  saw  that  it  was  Bill's,  and 
I  fought  to  separate  reality  and 
dream.  "But  I've  heard  all  this 
before,  somewhere,"  I  faltered. 
"And    I've    said    all    the    answers." 

Bill  stared,  and  then  frowned  in 
concern.  "Wait  a  minute!  Some- 
thing's wrong — let's  stop  dancing. 
It's  stuffy  in  here — " 

"No,  no!"  I  cried,  holding  him 
closer  while  the  music  picked  me  up 
again.     (Continued    on    page  66) 
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Still  as  handsome  and  maritally  free  as  he  was  when  he  was  thrilling 
the  Jack  Benny  audiences  with  his  tenor  voice,  Frank  Parker  is  now 
bringing  beautiful  music  into  your  homes  every  weekday  afternoon,  at 
3:15  P.M.,  E.D.T.,  on  the  Golden  Treasury  of  Song  program,  over  CBS. 
Frank's  serious  about  his  music,  and  is  planning  a  fall  concert  tour. 
His  current  hobby  is  golf  and  last  summer  he  played  in  the  California 
Open,  leading  pro-amateur  tourney  of  the  West  Coast.  When  in  New  York, 
Frank  lives  high  up  in  a  bachelor  penthouse  overlooking  the  East  River. 
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I  DREAM  OF  A  WALTZ  IN  'PAREE' 


Words  by 
Guido  Vandt 
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("h'argent  fait  le  bonheur"  From  the  film  "Le  Billet  de  Mille") 

Beautiful  new  hit  tune  featured  by  Frank  Parker 
on  his  CBS  program,  Golden  Treasury  of  Song 
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Two  hearts  that  had  been  driven  apart  by  jealousy 
find  in  another's  tragedy  the  complete  understand- 
ing that  must  come  to  every  successful  marriage 


THE  newspapers,  at  least,  were 
grateful  for  the  Farrell  murder 
case. 
They  told  and  retold  in  detail 
everything  -  that  was  known  about 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  police  arrived  to  find 
Veronica  Farrell  standing  beside 
the  body  of  her  husband.  They 
found  it  interesting  that  Veronica 
and  Jim  had  been  married  before, 
divorced,  and  remarried  only  a 
week  before  his  death.  They  found 
it  even  more  interesting,  and  per- 
haps significant,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  Veronica  had  been 
dining  with  Dr.  Gerald  Malone — 
the  same  Dr.  Malone,  it  was  re- 
called, with  whom  she  had  been 
marooned  overnight  on  a  Georgia- 
coast  island  a  few  months  before. 
Wasn't  it  odd,  they  hinted,  that  Dr. 
Malone's  wife  had  recently  gone  to 
Chicago,  where  she  was  living  with 
her  aunt  and  refusing  to  see  re- 
porters? 

On  the  day  following  the  mur- 
der, readers  were  told  that  police 
were  convinced  no  one  had  visited 
Jim  Farrell  in  the  Washington 
Square  apartment  that  evening.  He 
had  gone  out  to  dine  alone,  re- 
turned about  eight,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  that  came 
through  the  apartment  switchboard. 
Mrs.  Farrell  had  come  home  a  few 
minutes  after  ten;  that  time  was 
established  by  the  elevator  opera- 
tor who  took  her  up  to  the  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor.    But  she 
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had  not  telephoned  Malone — and 
it  was  considered  odd  that  her  first 
call  should  be  to  him,  rather  than 
to  the  elevator  boy  or  police — until 
ten-thirty.  She  explained  this  by 
saying  that  she  had  not  known  her 
husband  was  home;  it  was  not  until 
she  went  into  the  bedroom  that  she 
found  him  lying  there  with  a  knife 
through  his  heart. 

There  was  the  added  testimony 
of  a  neighbor  who,  the  night  before, 
had  heard  the  Farrells  quarreling 
bitterly. 

Jerry  Malone  went  through  these 
hours  of  the  first  questioning  in  a 
kind  of  drugged  stupor.  It  wasn't 
possible  for  him  to  believe  that 
anything  like  this  could  happen  to 
people  he  knew.  Only  gradually  did 
he  come  to  realize  that  it  was  hap- 
pening, as  well,  to  him — that  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  was  one 
of  the  chief  figures  in  a  drama  of 
hatred  and  jealousy. 

It  was  Ann  who  brought  the 
realization  home. 

She  called  him  on  the  telephone 
from  Chicago  the  day  after  the 
murder.  "Jerry,"  she  said,  "I'm 
coming  back." 

Only  twenty-four  hours  ago  he 
would  have  given  half  his  life  to 
hear  her  say  this.  Now  he  burst 
out,  "No,  Ann!  You  mustn't!  I  don't 
want  them  hounding  you  .  .  .  the 
reporters  and  detectives.  .  .  ." 

She  laughed  a  little  hysterically. 
"The  reporters've  been  here,  too. 
They  want  to  know  so  many  things, 
Jerry — if  you  and  I  had  separated, 
if  we'd  quarreled  over  Veronica— 
I  was  fool  enough  to  see  the  first 
two,  but  then  I  wouldn't  see  any 
more.  But  they  stay  outside  the 
apartment  house,   waiting  .  .  ." 
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He  clenched  his  teeth  in  futile 
anger.    "Dearest — " 

"Jerry — no  matter  what  hap- 
pened last  night,  I  know  you  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

But  behind  the  brave  words  he 
heard  the  smallest  taint  of  doubt, 
and  he  knew  she  was  talking  to 
convince  herself  as  much  as  him. 

"You  don't  think  Veronica  really 
killed  him!" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think, 
Jerry.  You're  so  far  away  and  I'm 
so  confused." 
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"But  first,"  Jerry  said, 
holding  Ann's  hands  mpre 
tightly,  "we're  going 
away,  all   by  ourselves." 


"Think  just  this,  then— that  I 
love  you  and  want  you  with  me. 
But  you  mustn't  come  back  until 
all  this  is  over.  I  won't  have  you 
mixed  up  in  it  any  more  than  you 
are  already." 

Then,  driven  by  anxiety,  she 
asked  the  question  she  hated  to  ask. 
"Jerry,  what  did  happen?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  groaned.  "I'm 
only  sure  Veronica  is  telling  the 
truth.  She  was  sorry  she'd  mar- 
ried Farrell  again.  He'd  made  a 
lot  of  promises  he  obviously  didn't 
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intend  to  keep.  But  she  would  never 
have  murdered  him." 

A  silence.  Then —  "Won't  it 
look  much  worse  if  I  stay  away? 
If  I  came  back,  wouldn't  that  prove 
there  was  nothing  to  all  the  things 
they've  been  hinting — that  you  and 
Veronica  were — were  in  love  and 
that — that — "  She  stopped,  unable 
to  go  on;  he  knew  she  was  crying. 

"No,"  he  insisted.  "That  won't 
be  necessary."  But  in  his  heart  he 
was  aware  that  things  were  exactly 
as   Ann   had   said.     Her   continued 


absence  would  look  bad  for  Ve- 
ronica. Yet  if  she  returned,  and 
if  it  came  to  a  trial  in  which  Ann 
was  called  to  testify,  what  could 
she  say?  It  was  true  that  she  had 
left  him  because  of  Veronica.  She 
might  trust  in  him  now,  believe  in 
his  love,  but  she  had  not  before. 
If  they  put  Ann  on  the  stand,  and 
she  told  the  truth,  it  would  be 
more  damaging  to  Veronica  than 
if  she  stayed  away. 

But  perhaps,  he  told  himself  after 
he  and  Ann  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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"But  first,"  Jerry  said, 
holding  Ann's  hands  more 
tightly,  "we're  going 
away,  all   by  ourselves." 


Two  hearts  that  had  been  driven  apart  by  jealousy 
find  in  another's  tragedy  the  complete  understand- 
ing that  must  come  to  every  successful  marriage 


THE  newspapers,  at  least,  were 
grateful  for  the  Farrell  murder 
case. 
They  told  and  retold  in  detail 
everything  that  was  known  about 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  police  arrived  to  find 
Veronica  Farrell  standing  beside 
the  body  of  her  husband.  They 
found  it  interesting  that  Veronica 
and  Jim  had  been  married  before, 
divorced,  and  remarried  only  a 
week  before  his  death.  They  found 
it  even  more  interesting,  and  per- 
haps significant,  that  on  the  night 
of  the  murder  Veronica  had  been 
dining  with  Dr.  Gerald  Malone — 
the  same  Dr.  Malone,  it  was  re- 
called, with  whom  she  had  been 
marooned  overnight  on  a  Georgia- 
coast  island  a  few  months  before. 
Wasn't  it  odd,  they  hinted,  that  Dr. 
Malone's  wife  had  recently  gone  to 
Chicago,  where  she  was  living  with 
her  aunt  and  refusing  to  see  re- 
porters? 

On  the  day  following  the  mur- 
der, readers  were  told  that  police 
were  convinced  no  one  had  visited 
Jim  Farrell  in  the  Washington 
Square  apartment  that  evening.  He 
had  gone  out  to  dine  alone,  re- 
turned about  eight,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  telephone  call  that  came 
through  the  apartment  switchboard. 
Mrs.  Farrell  had  come  home  a  few 
minutes  after  ten;  that  time  was 
established  by  the  elevator  opera- 
tor who  took  her  up  to  the  apart- 
ment on  the  second  floor.    But  she 

Ficfionized  from  the  radio  serial  heard 
dally  at  2  P.M.,  E.O.T..  aver  CBS  (re- 
broadcast  at  3:15  P.M.,  Pacific  Time)  and 
sponsored  by  Post  Toasties.  Photographic 
Illustration  posed  by  Elisabeth  Keller  as 
Ann  and  Alan  lunce  as  Doctor  Malone. 
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had  not  telephoned  Malone — and 
it  was  considered  odd  that  her  first 
call  should  be  to  him,  rather  than 
to  the  elevator  boy  or  police — until 
ten-thirty.  She  explained  this  by 
saying  that  she  had  not  known  her 
husband  was  home;  it  was  not  until 
she  went  into  the  bedroom  that  she 
found  him  lying  there  with  a  knife 
through  his  heart. 

There  was  the  added  testimony 
of  a  neighbor  who,  the  night  before, 
had  heard  the  Farrells  quarreling 
bitterly. 

Jerry  Malone  went  through  these 
hours  of  the  first  questioning  in  a 
kind  of  drugged  stupor.  It  wasn't 
possible  for  him  to  believe  that 
anything  like  this  could  happen  to 
people  he  knew.  Only  gradually  did 
he  come  to  realize  that  it  was  hap- 
pening, as  well,  to  him — that  he,  ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  was  one 
of  the  chief  figures  in  a  drama  of 
hatred  and  jealousy. 

It  was  Ann  who  brought  the 
realization  home. 

She  called  him  on  the  telephone 
from  Chicago  the  day  after  the 
murder.  "Jerry,"  she  said,  "I'm 
coming  back." 

Only  twenty-four  hours  ago  he 
would  have  given  half  his  life  to 
hear  her  say  this.  Now  he  burst 
out,  "No,  Ann!  You  mustn't!  I  don't 
want  them  hounding  you  .  .  .  the 
reporters  and  detectives.  .  .  ." 

She  laughed  a  little  hysterically. 
"The  reporters've  been  here,  too. 
They  want  to  know  so  many  things, 
Jerry — if  you  and  I  had  separated, 
if  we'd  quarreled  over  Veronica — 
I  was  fool  enough  to  see  the  first 
two,  but  then  I  wouldn't  see  any 
more.  But  they  stay  outside  the 
apartment  house,  waiting  .  .  ." 


He  clenched  his  teeth  in  futile 
anger.    "Dearest — " 

"Jerry— no  matter  what  hap- 
pened last  night,  I  know  you  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  it." 

But  behind  the  brave  words  he 
heard  the  smallest  taint  of  doubt, 
and  he  knew  she  was  talking  to 
convince  herself  as  much  as  him. 

"You  don't  think  Veronica  really 
killed  him!" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think, 
Jerry.  You're  so  far  away  and  I'm 
so  confused." 
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Think  just  this,  then— that  I 
™e  you  and  want  you  with  me. 
B"1  you  mustn't  come  back  until 
™  this  is  over.  I  won't  have  you 
™xed  up  in  it  any  more  than  you 
are  already." 

a 2h.en'    ^iven    by    anxiety,    she 
..,*    fte  Question  she  hated  to  ask. 

"I  i\   ^hat  did  haPPen?" 
onlv  kr>ow,"  he  groaned.  "I'm 

truth SUFe  Veronica    is   telling    the 
tied  ip  She  was  sorry  she'd  mar- 
lot  nf      e11  again-     He'd   made  a 
Promises  he  obviously  didn't 


intend  to  keep.  But  she  would  never 

have  murdered  him." 

A    silence.     Then-     "Wont    it 

look  much  worse  if  I  stay  away? 

Si  came  back,  wouldn't  that  prove 
here  was  nothing  to  all  the  things 
Sve  been  hinting-that  you  and 

Veronica  were-were  m  love  and 
that-that-"  She  stopped  unable 
to  eo  on-  he  knew  she  was  crying. 

lO  go  on,  "<~  "That    wont 

"No,"  he  insisted.       lhat  wo 
be  necessary."    But  in  his  heart  he 

was  aware  that  *«*£?ZS£* 
as  Ann  had  said.     Her 


absence  would  look  bad  for  Ve- 
ronica. Yet  if  she  returned,  and 
if  it  came  to  a  trial  in  which  Ann 
was  called  to  testify,  what  could 
she  say?  It  was  true  that  she  had 
left  him  because  of  Veronica.  She 
might  trust  in  him  now,  believe  m 
his  love,  but  she  had  not  before. 
If  they  put  Ann  on  the  stand,  and 
she  told  the  truth,  it  would  be 
more  damaging  to  Veronica  than 
if  she  stayed  away. 

But  perhaps,  he  told  himself  after 
he  and  Ann  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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As  Peggy  came  out  of  the  doctor's  office,  all  she  could  see  were  the  bills 
piled  so  high  in  the  desk  drawer  at  home.    How  could  she  ever  tell  Bill? 
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'HE  was  a  small,  blonde  girl  in 
a  neat,  plain  dress.  She  was  pretty 
in  the  typical  way  American  girls 
are  pretty — young,  almost  twenty- 
two,  large  eyes,  full  generous 
mouth,  exceptionally  fine  legs.  She 
sat  gingerly  on  the  edge  of  the 
office  sofa,  as  if  she  expected  the 
receptionist  to  disapprove  of  taking 
up  more  space.  She  held  her  hands 
tightly  clenched  in  her  lap. 

"The  doctor  will  see  you,  now," 
the  receptionist  said,  smiling  the 
pat,  professional  smile  of  reassur- 
ance. 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  said. 

The  doctor  was  a  large  man  and 
very  round.  Everything  about  him 
seemed  round,  his  face,  his  body, 
everything  but  his  hands,  which 
were  long  and  sure  and  quick.  He 
told  her  not  to  be  afraid.  He  told 
her  that  this  sort  of  thing  had  been 
going  on  since  the  beginning  of 
time — not  to  worry,  not  to  be 
frightened. 

"Go  home  and  tell  your  husband," 
the  doctor  said,  when  she  was  ready 
to  leave.  "He'll  understand."  The 
doctor  and  the  receptionist  ex- 
changed smiles.  "And  be  happy. 
That  is  very  important." 

She  was  out  on  the  street,  now. 
It  didn't  take  long.  Yet,  it  changed 
your  whole  life.  It  was  really  a 
very  simple  statement.  "You're  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby,"  the  doctor  had 
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said.  It  was  simple,  really,  to  say 
it.  Just  as  simple  as  saying,  "It's 
going  to  rain  tomorrow."  A  profes- 
sional observation.  A  statement  of 
fact.  But  it  was  she.  She  was  go- 
ing to  have  a  baby.  She.  Peggy 
Connant.  A  baby.  It  kept  going 
around  and  around  in  her  head. 

Bill  would  want  her  to  take  a  cab 
home,  but  she  decided  to  walk.  She 
had  a  lot  of  things  to  think  about. 
She  walked  along  slowly,  looking 
into  the  store  windows,  but  not  see- 
ing anything,  looking  at  the  faces 
as  they  went  by  her,  but  not  really 
seeing  them. 

Bills.  Bills  arid  a  baby.  She 
could  see  the  bills  plainly,  stacked  in 
the  desk  drawer.  She  could  see 
Bill's  face  when  he  took  them  out. 
Laundry,  grocery,  rent,  gas  and 
light.  And  Bill's  face,  drawn  and 
a  little  tense,  his  dark  hair  rumpled, 
his  collar  open,  his  shirt  wrinkled 
and  soiled  after  a  day's  work,  his 
serious,  warm  brown  eyes  troubled. 
Bills.  A  baby.  You  know  we  can't 
afford  a  baby.  She  could  almost 
hear  him  say  it.  "A  baby's  out  of 
the  question." 
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"Hey!  Watch  where  you're  goin'!" 
An  arm  pulled  her  back  on  the  curb. 

"Thanks,"  Peggy  Connant  said. 

"You  all  right?"  the  voice  asked, 
the  voice  belonging  to  a  man  with  a 
brief  case  under  his  arm. 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said,  "I'm  all  right." 

"Traffic  is  bad  this  time  of  day. 
People  gotta  watch  where  they're 
crossin'." 

And  you  have  to  watch  every- 
thing, Peggy.  We  can't  afford  an- 
other thing.  A  baby,  Peggy  thought. 
That  will  set  us  back  five  years. 
Will  he  be  angry?  Of  course,  he 
will.  There'll  be  nurses  and  doc- 
tors and  the  hospital  and  he  won't 
be  able  to  breathe,  he  won't  be 
able  to  smile.  But  she'd  have  to  be 
happy.  The  doctor  had  said  that. 
"Be  happy." 

"Are  you  happy?"  Bill  had  asked 
that  day  in  the  park.  They  hadn't 
been  married  very  long,  when  he 
said  that. 

"Uh-huh,  I'm  happy,"  she  had 
said.  She  was,  too.  She  had  never 
known  she  could  be  so  gloriously 
happy.  They  weren't  doing  any- 
thing, just  sitting  there  and  looking 
at  each  other.  It  was  Bill's  day  off 
and  they  were  in  the  park  and  the 
sun  was  warm  on  their  backs.  Bill 
had  his  coat  off  and  he  was  lying 
on  his  side,  propped  up  on  his  el- 
bow. 

"So  I'm  not  making  my  five  bucks, 
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today,"  Bill  had  grinned.  "But  I'm 
happy.    That's  the  important  thing." 

"I'm  happy,  too,  Bill." 

"Are  you?    Honest,  Peg?" 

"Of  course." 

"What  if  I  hadn't  gone  to  that 
dance?" 

"Don't  say  things  like  that,  Bill!" 

"But,  I  did."  His  face  was  warm 
with  happiness.  "And  bang!  You 
hit  me!"  He  rolled  over  on  the 
grass.  "Like  a  ton  of  bricks — and 
bang!  We're  married.  It's  won- 
derful!" 

Her  mother  had  objected  so.  She 
thought  of  her  mother,  as  she  walked 
along  towards  home.  She  won- 
dered, what  her  mother  would  say, 
if  she  were  still  alive.  Would  she 
still  be  saying  Bill  didn't  make 
enough  money?  That's  what  she'd 
said  when  she  heard  Peggy  and  Bill 
were  getting  married. 

"Mark  my  words,"  her  mother 
had  said,  "he'll  never  make  a  good 
living  for  you.  No  drive,  no  ambi- 
tion. A  worthless  young  man.  Now, 
stop  crying  and  listen  to  me,  Peggy. 
Someday,  when  you  have  children 
of  your  own,  you'll  understand." 

Understand?  "I  do  understand, 
mother,"  Peggy  thought,  as  she 
stopped  on  a  corner  to  wait  for  a 
light.  "Bill  is  aU  right.  He's  all 
right — it's  just  that  he  used  to  laugh. 
He  used  to  laugh  all  the  time." 

How  he  had  laughed  and  sung 
and  acted  crazy  and  wonderful  that 
day  they  were  driving  out  to  Law- 
renceville  to  get  married!  The  lit- 
tle puddle  jumper  was  hitting  forty, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  creeping  along 
and  Bill  was  singing,  "We're  going 
to  get  married.  We're  going  to  get 
married!"  over  and  over  again  and 
his  words,  those  crazy  words, 
seemed  to  go  right  through  her. 

"Bill,"  she  had  said,  "they'll  think 
you've  been  drinking." 

"I  have!"  Bill  had  shouted.  "Four 
cokes,  a  double  malted,  two  kisses 
and  a  marriage  license." 

She  had  laughed,  too,  and  it  hadn't 
made  sense.  Then,  it  had  started 
to  rain  and  she  wanted  to  leave 
the  top  down.  She  wanted  to  feel 
the  rain  in  her  face.  She  had  felt 
as  though  she  were  flying,  soaring 
high.  And  the  things  he  said  were 
like  music  and  the  rain  was  the 
background,  its  incessant  beat  the 
counterpoint. 

She  would  never  forget  how  he 
had  looked,  standing  there  beside 
her,  serious  and  happy  and  a  little 
scared  and  proud.  And  then  he  was 
her  husband,  this  funny  fellow  in 
the  blue  serge  suit  with  the  warm, 
tender  eyes  that  seemed  to  say,  "All 
our  life  we'll  be  together,  darling, 
and  you'll  never  regret  it.  You  never 
will."  And  the  eyes  were  promising 
and   the    (Continued   on   page  69) 
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Bill  was  frightened.  "Peg  dear, 
what's  the  matter?  Why  do  you 
look  like  that?  Say  something!" 
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Christy  Allen  Cameron  became  Phillip's  wife  in  a  surprise  elopement  which  occurred  on  the  eve  of  the  day  she  was  to 
have  married  Mark  Scott.  Her  sensitive  nature  has  ever  since  made  her  feel  guilty  for  jilting  Mark,  although  he 
has  repeatedly  assured  her  he  would  not  have  wished  to  hold  her  to  her  promise.  Recently,  when  she  learned  of  the  exis- 
tence of  Phillip's  son  by  a  former  marriage,  she  left  him  and  went  to  New  York,  where  she  is  living  and  working  now. 
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Presenting,    in    special    Living 


Portraits,  one  of  radio's  most 


appealing  couples,  Christy  and 

i 

Phillip  Cameron  of  Against  the       x. 


Storm,  by  Sandra  Michael.  See       & 


them  here  and  listen  to  them       & 
on  NBC-Red  weekdays  at  3:00, 
E.D.T.,  sponsored  by  Ivory  Soap 


Photos  by  Ray  Lee  Jackson.  XPC 

Phillip  Cameron  is  a  brilliant  young  lawyer — charming,  handsome  and 
very  much  in  love  with  Christy,  but  with  a  vein  of  irresponsibility 
in  his  character.  He  was  married  once  before,  to  Lucretia  Hale,  and 
last  fall  learned  that  he  had  a  son,  born  after  Lucretia's  divorce. 
He  did  not  tell  Christy  of  the  boy's  existence  for  some  time,  and 
when  he  finally  did  she  was  so  hurt  by  his  long  silence  that  she 
turned  against  him.  Now  he  is  finding  what  happiness  he  can  in 
learning  to  know  his  son,  who  lives  with  Lucretia  and  her  new 
husband,  Pascal  Tyler,  and  is  fonder  of  Pascal  than  of  his  own  father. 
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THE    COOKING    CORNER    SUGGESTS 


For  a  quick  luncheon  dish,  or 
for  that  novelty  to  make  Sun- 
day morning  breakfast  exciting, 
banana  ham  rolls  are  just  the 
thing,  served  with  corn  bread. 


A  WELL-KNOWN  New  York 
department  store  has  as  its 
slogan  the  phrase  "It's  smart 
to  be  thrifty"  and  I  think  we  could 
look  for  a  long  time  before  finding  a 
better  motto  to  tack  up  on  our 
kitchen  walls  for  our  guidance  in 
planning  meals.  It  is  smart  to  be 
thrifty,  and  if  we  are  really  smart 
our  thrift  can  and  should  result  in 
economical  meals  which  are  as  nu- 
tritious and  appealing  as  our  more 
expensive  ones. 

This  is  especially  true  in  the  case 
of  meat,  usually  the  most  expensive 
single  item  on  our  budgets.  Meat 
prices,  of  course,  vary  just  as  other 
food  prices  do,  but  there  is  no  get- 
ting away  from  the  fact  that  the  sir- 
loins, the  loin  chops  and  the  prime 
roasts  are  always  more  costly  than 
other  cuts,  though  by  no  means 
more  nourishing  and  flavorsome. 
Our  economy,  therefore,  depends 
not  only  on  buying  beef,  lamb,  veal 
and  pork  when  they  are  at  their 
lowest  prices,  but  in  building  our 
menus  around  recipes  utilizing  the 
cheaper  cuts.  For  this  reason  I  am 
bringing  you  this  month's  recipes 
based  on  these  less  expensive  meats. 
They  will  not  only  cut  down  on  your 
budget  but  they  will  add  variety  to 
your  menus  and  laurels  to  your 
reputation  for  being  a  good  cook. 
First  let's  consider  chops.    From 
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time  immemorial  loin  chops  have 
been  considered  the  choicest  chops, 
but  the  lamb  shoulder  chops,  illus- 
trated here  with  cauliflower  and 
bacon  curls,  are  just  as  succulent 
and  they  are  much  more  economi- 
cal. Pan  broil  or  broil  them,  as  you 
prefer,  and  make  the  bacon  curls  by 
winding  each  slice  of  bacon  around 
a  fork  or  spoon  handle,  fastening 
with  a  toothpick  then  cooking  in  the 
ordinary  way.  For  an  interesting 
flavor  experiment,  season  the  chops 
with  a  bit  of  curry  powder  before 
broiling  or  dust  the  cauliflower 
lightly  just  before  serving  with 
ground  mace. 

I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man 
alive  who  won't  go  for  baked  spare- 
ribs,  veal  pot  roast  and  a  really  good 
spaghetti  and  meat  ball  combina- 
tion, so  here  are  recipes  for  all  of 
these. 

Baked    Spareribs 

4  lbs.  fresh  spareribs 

2  tsps.  salt 

%  tsp.  pepper 

Vz  tsp.  sage  (optional) 

Have  spareribs  cut  into  two  sec- 
tions as  illustrated.  Wipe  with  a 
damp  cloth,  rub  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sage  and  place  in  roasting  pan, 


BY  HATE  SMITH 

Radio    Mirror's   Food    Counselor 

Kate  Smith's  vacationing  from  her  Friday 
night  CBS  show,  but  you  con  stiff  hear 
her  on  her  daily  talks  over  CBS  at  12 
noon,  E.D.T.,  sponsored  by  General  Foods. 


One  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
delicious  dishes  you  can  make 
is  that  ever  popular  spaghetti 
with  meat  ball  sauce.  Add  a 
vegetable  and  you  have  a  meal. 


using  rack  so  that  ribs  will  not  come 
into  contact  with  fat  during  cooking. 
Bake,  covered,  at  350  degrees  F.  un- 
til tender  (about  2V2  hours),  bast- 
ing two  or  three  times.  Remove 
cover  during  last  half  hour  of  cook- 
ing so  ribs  will  brown.  Serve  with 
baked  potatoes. 

Veal  Pot  Roast 

4  lbs.  rump  of  veal 
3  tbls.  shortening 

1  clove  garlic,  minced 
3  medium  onions,  chopped 

Vz  cup  chopped  celery  leaves 

2  bay  leaves 
6  whole  cloves 
8  whole  peppercorns 
2  tsps.  salt 
1  wineglass  sherry  or  water 

Melt  shortening,  add  garlic  and  a 
small  quantity  of  celery  leaves  and 
onion.  Brown  veal  in  the  melted 
shortening,  adding  more  shortening 
if  necessary  to  brown  meat  thor- 
oughly on  all  sides.  Place  veal  in 
heavy  kettle  or  Dutch  oven,  cover 
with  remaining  celery  and  onion, 
add  remaining  ingredients  and  cook, 
covered,  at  low  temperature  until 
tender  (about  3  hours),  turning  oc- 
casionally so  that  meat  will  be 
cooked  evenly  and  adding  more  li- 
quid if  necessary.  In  a  separate  pan, 
cook  together  small  onions,  carrots, 
potatoes  and  celery  until  tender, 
drain  and  serve  with  the  veal. 
Combine  the  liquid  in  which  they 
were  cooked  with  the  liquid  from 
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Cut  down  on  expense  and  give 
your  family  a  treat,  too,  es- 
pecially the  men.  They'll  go 
for  this  platter  of  baked 
spareribs  and  baked  potatoes. 


f  / 


Whe*  shopping  for  lamb  chops  do  you  always  choose  the  loin  cuts? 
Try  the  shoulder  chops  next  time.  They're  delicious  and  economical 
too.     Above,   an  attractive  dish   with   cauliflower  and    bacon   curls 


the  veal  to  make  gravy,  thickening 
with  flour  to  the  desired  consistency. 
If  you  prefer,  instead  of  the  mixed 
vegetables,  serve  with  the  veal 
individual  vegetable  molds. 

Vegetable  Molds 

1  cup  cooked  rice    • 
1  cup  drained  canned  corn 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
Baby  lima  beans  or  other 
vegetable 

Combine  rice  and  corn,  add  sea- 
sonings and  press  into  well  buttered 
individual  ring  molds.  Place  molds 
in  shallow  pan  of  water,  bake  at 
350  degrees  F.  until  firm  (20  to  30 
minutes).  Fill  centers  of  molds  with 
baby  lima  beans,  peas,  diced  carrots 
or  diced  beets. 

Meat  Ball  Sauce  for  Spaghetti 

1  lb.  ground  chuck  beef 
1  clove  garlic,  minced 

3  onions 

4  stalks  celery  with  leaves 
1  green  pepper 

1  can  tomato  paste 

1  can  tomatoes 

1  can  mushrooms  with  liquid 
%  tsp.  salt 
Ya  tsp.  pepper 

1  bay  leaf 

1  tsp.  dried  basil 
Va  tsp.  dried  oregano 

1  wineglass  sherry    (optional) 
Olive  oil 

Season    ground    meat    with    half 

the  salt  and  pepper,  form  into  small 

balls  and  brown  in  olive  oil.   While 

they  are  browning  in  another  pot 
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cook  the  chopped  onion,  green  pep- 
per and  celery  and  the  garlic  until 
tender  but  not  brown.  For  both  the 
meat  balls  and  the  onion  mixture 
use  sufficient  olive  oil  to  prevent 
burning  but  not  enough  to  make 
mixture  greasy.  When  onion  mix- 
ture is  tender,  add  remaining  in- 
gredients and  simmer  all  together 
for  45  minutes. 

Banana  ham  rolls  are  just  the 
thing  for  a  hasty  luncheon  dish  or 
for  Sunday  morning  breakfast,  and 
they  require  only  a  few  minutes  to 
prepare. 

Banana  Ham  Rolls 

6  bananas 

6  slices  boiled  ham 

2  tbls.  soft  butter 

2  tbls.  prepared  mustard 

Mix  mustard  and  butter  together. 
Wrap  each  banana  in  a  slice  of  ham, 
fasten  with  a  toothpick  and  bake 
at  350  degrees  until  bananas  can  be 
pierced  easily  with  a  fork  (about  30 
minutes)  adding  more  butter  if  they 
tend  to  stick  to  the  pan.  Place  under 
broiler  flame  for  a  moment  to  brown 
if  desired.  This  dish  can  be  made 
more  elaborate  by  pouring  over  the 
banana  ham  rolls,  before  baking, 
one  cup  of  white  sauce  to  which  has 
been  added  Vz  cup  grated  cheese. 
Prepared  in  this  way  and  served 
with  hot  rolls  or  corn  bread  it  is  a 
delicious  Sunday  night  supper  treat. 


Would  you  like  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  low  summer 
prices  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables by  putting  them  up  for 
use  during  the  coming  winter? 
Home  canning,  a  fascinating  as 
well  as  practical  hobby,  is  easy 
when  you  follow  the  advice  of 
professional  canners  as  given 
in  the  booklet,  "Ten  Easy  Les- 
sons in  Home  Canning."  This 
booklet,  giving  directions  for 
putting  up  fruits,  vegetables, 
jellies,  juices  and  even  meats 
and  fish,  will  be  sent  to  you, 
free  of  charge,  together  with 
"Let's  Eat,"  which  contains  300 
new  and  delightful  recipes. 
These  valuable  guides  to  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  eat- 
ing will  be  mailed  without 
cost  to  you  if  you  will  address 
a  request  for  them  to  Kate 
Smith,  Radio  Mirror,  122  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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They  were  just  a  few  miles  out  of  Manao  Harbor. 
Kent  turned  to  the  boy:  "Well,  Jimmy,  we're  fi- 
nally on  our  way  to  Dead  Man's  Island!"  "Gee,  Mr. 
Kent,"  said  Jimmv.  "do  you  think  we'll  get  a  story?" 


"Jimmy,  Jimmy!  Where  are  you?"  Superman  made 
a  quick  dive  .  .  .  "Got  him!  Poor  kid,  he's  as  limp 
as  a  rag."  .  .  .  Superman's  muscles  tensed  as  he 
wrenched   the  shells  apart  to  free   Edwards'   foot 


CLARK  KENT,  star  reporter  of  the  Daily  Planet,  and 
Jimmy  Olsen,  the  paper's  red-headed  copy-boy,  stood 
together  in  the  hold  of  the  small  motorboat.  They  were 
just  a  few  miles  out  of  Manao  Harbor,  the  little  port  jutting 
out  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  south  of  Cuba.  Kent  turned 
to  the  boy: 

"Well,  Jimmy,  we're  finally  on  our  way  to  Dead  Man's 
Island!" 

"Gee,  Mr.  Kent,  do  you  think  we'll  really  get  a  story 
there?" 

"Don't  see  why  not,  Jimmy — the  way  the  natives  talk 
about  it,  we  should  find  something  special.  Lucky  thing 
I  got  that  old  fisherman  to  sell  me  his  boat.  Never  saw 
anything  like  it.  Until  I  found  him  every  other  native 
I  asked  to  take  us  out  here  acted  like  he  was  scared  to 
death — said  nobody  ever  got  within  500  yards  of  the  island 
and  lived." 

"Golly— think  we'll  make  it?" 

"Sure,  Jimmy — don't  worry.  We'll  get  there — and  I  have 
an  idea  we'll  solve  the  mystery  of  Dead  Man's  Island!" 

The  twenty  mile  run  to  the  Island  didn't  take  them 
long.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  when  Kent  skilfully 
maneuvered  the  small  craft  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
rocks  close  to  shore.    Suddenly,  the  wheel  spun  wildly. 

"Great  Scott,  Jimmy!  the  rudder  won't  respond!  We're 
headed  straight  for  the  rocks!  Look  out!  We're  going 
to  crash!     JUMP  JIMMY!" 

But  even  as  Kent  shouted  his  warning,  the  boat  hit 
the  jagged  reef  and  crashed  into  a  thousand  bits.  Then: 

"Jimmy,  Jimmy!  Where  are  you?  He's  disappeared! — 
No!  There  he  is — sinking  under  the  water — must  have 
struck  his  head — this  is  where  Superman  takes  over! — 
There — a  quick  dive — got  him!  Poor  kid — he's  limp  as  a 
rag.    But  he'll  be  all  right  once  I  get  him  to  shore." 

Safely  on  land,  Superman  quickly  resumed  his  guise  of 
Clark  Kent.  Jimmy  had  just  regained  consciousness  when 
they  heard  footsteps,  heralded  by  crackling  twigs,  coming 
from  the  forest  just  off  the  shore.  Hurriedly  they  con- 
cealed themselves  in  the  thick  underbrush  and  watched, 
wide-eyed,  as  a  woman  walked  slowly  down  the  path.  As 
she  came  close,  Kent  stepped  out.  Pretending  not  to  notice 
her  fright,  he  told  her  of  the  boat  wreck,  introduced  him- 
self and  called  Jimmy  out.  Calmly,  then,  she  spoke  in  a 
husky,  guttural  voice: 

"My  name  is  liana.  My  brother,  Boris,  and  I  live 
alone  on  this  island.  Come  with  me.  You  must  be 
tired  and  wet — I'll  give  you  dry  clothes." 

They  followed  her  closely  up  the  path  until,  astonished, 
they  saw  before  them  a  huge  gray,  stone  castle.  liana  ig- 
nored their  questions  as  she  turned  the  heavy  door  latch. 
Silently,  they  followed  her  up  the  steps  and  into  a  large 
barren  room.  Promising  to  bring  them  food  and  clothes, 
she  left.  Kent  and  Jimmy  waited  a  moment  and  then,  tip- 
toeing, followed  her  down  the  hall.  They  watched  her 
enter  another  door.  Quietly  they  crept  up  to  it  and  list- 
ened.   A  man  was  speaking: 

"You  heard  what  I  said — get  rid  of  them!  They  can  never 
leave  here  alive  and  tell  what  they've  seen.  It  is  my 
order — Go!" 

The  reporter  and  the  boy  ran  back  to  their  room  and, 
masking  their  anxiety,  waited  until  liana  reappeared.  Her 
words  stumbled  over  each  other. 

"You  must  leave  here  at  once — your  lives  are  in 
danger.  Quick,  out  of  the  house.  You  will  find  a  motor- 
boat  hidden  in  a  cave  near  the  beach.  But,  above  all,  Boris 
must  not  see  you!" 

They  followed  her  out  and  down  {Continued  on  page  73) 
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«•*  DURA-GLOSS 


Ihere's  a  lyrical  loveliness  about  nails  that  wear  Dura-Gloss.  It  lends  them 
a  feminine  charm,  a  fascinating  brilliance  and  color  that  catch  a  man's  eye 
and  move  him  to  murmur  some  very  pretty  things.  Dura-Gloss  makes  your 
nails  look  like  bright  bits  of  confetti,  lighthearted  symbols  of  happy  things 
like  popping  corks,  quick  music  and  the  swish  of  dancing  feet.  And  no  other 
polish  can  match  Dura-Gloss  for  the  rich  warm  color,  the  amazing  luster  and 
life  it  gives  the  nails. 

THE     DIFFERENCE     between    NAIL    POLISHES 


Dura-Gloss  is  made  according  to  an  UN- 
PARALLELED SUPERIOR  FORMULA 
perfected  by  lacquer  experts  for  Dura-Gloss 
alone.  Thousands  of  women  have  switched 
to  Dura-Gloss  because  they've  found  it 
gives  theft  nails  ASTOUNDING  LUSTER 
they  find  nowhere   else,   ENDURING 


BEAUTY,  looks  lovely  days  after  it's  put 
on,  SMART  NEW  SHADES  that  are  always 
CONSISTENT  AND  UNIFORM  — buy  a 
bottle  of  your  favorite  shade  today,  buy 
another  six  months  from  now  the  shade  will 
be  identical.  Yet  all  these  exclusive  ad- 
vantages are  yours  for  just  one  small  dime! 


DURA-GLOSS 


\ 


x 


at  beauty  counters 
everywhere 


Lorr  Laboratories, 
(!,  Nr\\  Jenoy 
FouDded  i>y  K.  T.  Boynoldi 


FOR       THE        MOST       BEAUTIFUL       FINGERNAILS       IN       THE       WORLD 
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You  seldom  hear  Mort  Lewis  on  the  air — but  he's  the  guiding  spirit  of  that  unique 
program,  Behind  the  Mike,  which  brings  you  the  whole  fascinating  world  of  radio. 


ON      THE      AIR      TODAY 


Behind  the  Mike,  on  NBC-Blue  at  4:  30 
P.M.,  E.D.T.,  every  Sunday  afternoon. 

For  a  long  time  radio  people  just  went 
on  presenting  variety  shows,  musical 
concerts,  comedians,  dramatic  serials  and 
quiz  sessions.  They  were  so  busy  putting 
entertainment  on  the  air  it  never  occurred 
to  them  that  they  themselves  were  part  of 
a  vastly  entertaining  industry.  Then  along 
came  Mort  Lewis,  the  man  behind  Behind 
the  Mike,  with  the  idea  that  radio  itself 
and  the  things  that  go  on  behind  the 
scenes  in  radio  would  make  a  good  series 
of  broadcasts.  NBC  told  Mort  to  go  ahead 
and  try  it,  and  Behind  the  Mike  is  the 
happy  result. 

Behind  the  Mike  brings  you  all  the 
interesting  things  that  happen  in  the  great 
world  of  radio.  A  typical  broadcast  might 
consist  of  an  interview  with  a  famous 
star,  a  dramatization  of  some  thrilling 
backstage  incident,  and  a  reminiscence  of 
something  that  happened  years  ago,  when 
radio  was  young.  For  instance,  did  you 
know  that  the  first  broadcast  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  took  place  in 
1910,  when  Enrico  Caruso  and  Emmy 
Destin  sang  an  aria  backstage?  Or  that 
the  first  sports  broadcast  was  in  1907, 
when  Lee  DeForest,  the  famous  inventor, 
described  a  yacht  race — and  was  heard 
only  by  his  assistant,  fourteen  miles  away? 
Or  that  in  the  1920's,  when  a  playlet  was 
being  broadcast,  it  was  quite  the  usual 
thing  for  the  orchestra  that  was  next  on 
the  program  to  move  into  the  studio  be- 
fore the  playlet  was  finished,  making  a 


lot  of  noise  and  completely  ruining  the 
actors'  lines? 

Perhaps  the  most  heart-warming  story 
Behind  the  Mike  ever  put  on  the  air  was 
told  by  Bob  Gunderson,  a  blind  man  who 
makes  a  hobby  of  teaching  other  blind 
persons  how  to  make  and  operate  amateur 
radio  sets.  Bob  told  how  he  heard  of  a 
man  who  was  dying  of  tuberculosis.  This 
man  said  he  didn't  even  want  to  live  any 
more.  Bob  traveled  to  see  him,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  learn  to  be  an  amateur 
radio  operator,  with  Bob's  help.  "Why?" 
the  invalid  asked.  "Because  if  you  do, 
you'll  find  friends  all  over  the  world,  and 
be  able  to  talk  to  them  every  day,"  Bob 
said,  "instead  of  sitting  here  in  your 
home  wishing  someone  would  come  to  see 
you."  Doubtfully,  the  sick  man  agreed  to 
try  it,  and  the  two  of  them — the  blind 
man  and  the  invalid — constructed  a  radio 
broadcasting  set.  That  was  six  years  ago, 
and  today  the  invalid  is  greatly  improved 
in  health  and  is  very  happy  with  his  new 
interest  in  life. 

Mort  Lewis,  who  writes  and  produces 
Behind  the  Mike,  is  heard  on  the  air  only 
occasionally,  but  just  the  same  he's  the 
most  important  person  connected  with  the 
show — even  more  important  than  Graham 
McNamee,  the  master  of  ceremonies. 
Mort's  small  and  nervous,  recently  got 
married,  collects  Wedgwood  china  and 
phonograph  records,  takes  regular  jiu 
jitsu  and  riding  lessons,  and  also  writes 
the  comedy  scripts  for  the  Molasses  and 
January  show. 


For     Eastern     Standard     Time     or     Central     Daylight 
Time,  subtract  one  hour  from   Eastern  Daylight  Time. 


DATES       TO       REMEMBER 

August  31:  Walter  Winchell's  back  on  his  NBC  program  tonight  at  9:00  after  a 
vacation.  .  .  .  And  Fibber  McGee's  Gildersleeve  starts  his  own  NBC-Red  show  at  6:30. 

September  7:  Welcome  back  another  returned  prodigal — two  of  them,  in  fact,  Edgar 
Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy  on  NBC-Red  at  8: 00. 
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Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:30 
8:30 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Blue:  News 
NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

< 

7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 

~BS:  News  of  Europe 
NBC:  News  from  Europe 

V) 

7:15 
7:15 
7:15 

9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

7:30 

9:30 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Patterson 
NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 

8:15 

10:15 

NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  Quartet 

8:30 
8:30 

10:30 
10:30 

CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Blue:  News 

7:30 
7:30 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 
NBC- Blue:  Treasure  Trails  of  Song 

8:00 
8:00 

10:00 
10:00 

12:00 
12:00 

CBS:  Syncopation  Piece 
NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

8:15 

10:15 

12:15 

NBC-Blue    I'm  an  American 

8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

12:30 
12:30 
12:30 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC-Red    Down  South 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

9:30 
9:30 

11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

CBS:  You  Decide 

NBC-Blue:  Matinee  with  Lytell 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

12:00 
12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 
2:00 

CBS:  Invitation  to  Learning 
NBC-Blue:  Hidden  History 
NBC- Red    NBC  String  Symphony 

10:15 

12:15 

2:15 

NBC-Blue.  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

12:30 
12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

11:00 
11:00 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 

CBS:  Columbia  Symphony 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF  MARAIS 

11:15 

1:15 

3:15 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

11:30 
11:30 

1:30 
1:30 

3:30 
3:30 

NBC-Blue:  Talent,  Ltd. 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

12:00 
12:00 

2:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 

CBS:  Walter  Gross  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  National  Vespers 

12:15 

2:15 

4:15 

NBC-Red:  Upton  Close 

12:30 
12:30 
12:30 

2:30 
2:30 
2:30 

4:30 
4:30 
4:30 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '41 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
NBC- Red:  Charles  Dant  Orch. 

1:00 
1:00 

3:00 
3:00 

5:00 
5:00 
5:00 

CBS:  Prudential  Family  Hour 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel 

5:15 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

1:30 

3:30 

5:30 

NBC-Red:  Roy  Shield  Orch. 

1:45 

3:45 

5:45 

CBS:  Husing  on  Sports 

2:00 
2:00 

4:00 
4:00 

6:00 
6:00 

CBS:  Ed  Sullivan 

NBC- Red:  Catholic  Hour 

2:30 
2:30 

4:30 
4:30 

6:30 
6:30 

CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
NBC-Red:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

2:45 

4:45 

6:45 

NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 

3:00 
7:30 

5:00 
5:00 

7:00 
7:00 

NBC-Blue:  News  From  Europe 
NBC-Red:  Reg'lar  Fellers 

3:15 

5:15 

7:15 

CBS:  Delta  Rhythm  Boys 

3:30 
3:30 

5:30 
5:30 
5:30 

7:30 
7:30 
7:30 

CBS:  World  News  Tonight 
NBC-Blue:  Pearson  and  Allen 
NBC-Red    Fitch  Bandwagon 

3:45 

5:45 

7:45 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

4:00 
4:00 
4:00 

7:00 
7:00 
4:30 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

6:30 
6:30 
6:30 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

8:30 

8:30 
8:30 

CBS:  Pause  That  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 
NBC-Red:  CHARLIE  MCCARTHY 

(Sept.  7) 
CBS:  Crime  Doctor 
NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 
NBC-Red:  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY 

4:55 

6:55 

8:55 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

5:00 
5:00 
8:00 
5:00 

7:00 
7:00 
7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 
9:00 
9:00 

CBS:  FORD  SUMMER  HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winchell 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

8:15 

7:15 

9:15 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

7:15 
5:30 

7:30 
7:30 

9:30 
9:30 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

5:45 

7:45 

9:45 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

6:00 
6:00 
6:00 

8:00 
8:00 
8:00 

10:00 
10:00 
10:00 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue:  Goodwill  Hour 
NBC-It  rl    Hour  of  Charm 

4:00 
6:30 

8:30 
8:30 

10:30 
10:30 

CBS:    Columbia  Workshop 
MBS:  Cab  Calloway 

7:00 
7:00 

9:00 
9:00 

11:00 
11:00 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 
NBC:  Dance  Orchestra 
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9:15 
12:15 
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10:15 
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9:00 
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9:15 
9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
9:30 


3:15 
10:00 

2:30 
10:15 

10:30 
10:30 
10:30 

10:45 
10:45 
10:45 


11:00 
11:00 

11:15 
11:15 
11:15 
11:30 
11:30 
11:30 

11:45 

11:55 

12:00 
12:00 

12:15 
12:30 


2:00 
1:00 

1:15 
1:30 
1:30 
1:30 
1:45 
2:45 


7:55 
2:15 
9:00 
2:45 

2:45 
7:00 
3:00 
7:00 
7:15 
3:15 
6:30 
7:30 
6:30 
4:00 
7:15 
4:00 
4:00 
7:30 


U) 

d 

7:00 

7:45 
7:45 
8:00 
8:00 
8:00 
8:15 
8:15 
8:15 
8:30 
8:30 
8:30 

8:45 
8:45 
8:45 

9:00 
9:00 

9:15 
9:15 

9:30 
9:30 

9:45 
9:45 
9:45 


MONDAY 

Eastern  Daylight  Time 

8:15  NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
8:15  NBC-Red.  Gene  and  Glenn 


9:00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

9:45  CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
9:45  NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 
10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 
10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
10:15  NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 
10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue    Clark  Dennis 
10:30  NBC-Red    Bachelor's  Children 
10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
10:45  NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 
11:00  CBS:  Treat  Time 
11:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
11:15  CBS:/The  Man  I  Married 
11:15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Modern  Mother 
11:30  NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 
11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

00  12:00  CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
00  12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

15  12:15  CBS   Big  Sister 

15  12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

30  12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

30  12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

45  12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

45  12:45  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

00    1:00  CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
00    1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

15  1:15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
15  1:15  MBS:  Government  Girl 
15    1:15  NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

30    1:30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
30    1:30  MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

45    1:45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

45    1:45  MBS    I'll  Find  My  Way 

00    2:00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00    2:00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

15  2:15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

15  2:15  NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

30  2:30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

30  2:30  NBC-Blue    The  Munros 

30  2:30  NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45    2:45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

45    2:45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

45    2:45  NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

00  3:00  CBS:  News  for  Women 

00  3:00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

00  3:00  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

15  3:15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

15  3:15  NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

15  3:15  NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

30    3:30  CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 

30    3:30  NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

30    3:30  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

45    3:45  CBS    Lecture  Hall 

45    3:45  NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

45    3:45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

00    4:00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
00    4:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
00    4:00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
15    4:15  NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
30    4:30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
45    4:45  NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
00    5:00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
00     5:00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
00    5:00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
15    5:15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
15     5:15  NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
30     5:30  CBS.  The  O'Neills 
30    5:30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 
30     5:30  NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 
45    5:45  CBS:  Burl  Ives 
45    5:45  NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 
5:45  NBC-Red    Jack  Armstrong 
9:00    6:00  CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 
9:10    6:10  CBS    Bob  Trout 
4:15    6:15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 
10:00    6:30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
4:45    6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
4:45    6:45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 
5:00    7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
5:00    7:00  NBC-Blue:  This  Is  the  Show 
5:00    7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
5:15    7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
5:15    7:15  NBC-Red:  European  News 
8:30     7:30  CBS    BLONDIE 
5:30    7:30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 
5:30    7:30  NBC-Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
6:00    8:00  CBS:  Vox  Pop 
6:00    8:00  MBS.  Cal  Tinney 
6:00    8:00  NBC-Blue:  The  World's  Best 
6:00    8:00  NBC-Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
6:30     8:30  CBS    GAY    NINETIES 
6:30    8:30  NBC-Blue:  True  or  False 
6:30    8:30  NBC- Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
4:55    6:55    8:55  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
5:00    7:00    9:00  CBS:  LUX  THEATER  (Sept.  8) 
5:00    7:00    9:00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
5:00    7:00    9:00  NBC-Blue:  Basin  Street  Music 
5:00    7:00    9:00  NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.  Q. 
5:30    7:30    9:30  NBC-Blue    News 
5:55    7:55    9:55  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 
6:00    8:00  10:00  CBS:  Freddie  Martin 
6:00    8:00  10:00  MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

8:00  10:00  NBC-Blue    Famous  Jury  Trials 
6:00    8:00  10:00  MBC-Red:  Contented  Hour 
6:30    8:30  10:30  CBS:  Girl  About  Town 
6:30    8:3010:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  Forum 
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Agnes    Moorehead's    is    the    pretty 
face   behind    Maggie  Jiggs'  voice. 


HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN      .     .     . 

Bringing  Up  Father,  on  NBC-Blue 
Tuesday  nights  at  9:00,  E.  D.  T.  (rebroad- 
cast  to  the  West  at  7:00,  P.  S.  T.),  spon- 
sored by  Rinso. 

Yes,  this  is  the  famous  old  veteran  of 
the  comic  strips  in  person.  Instead  of  just 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  Jiggs,  Maggie, 
their  daughter,  Dinty  Moore  and  all  the 
other  characters,  you  can  now  hear  them 
in  action  on  the  air.  And  of  course  the 
story  on  the  air  is  just  as  it  has  always 
been  in  the  cartoons — Maggie  is  anxious 
to  crash  society,  Jiggs  wants  to  have  a 
plate  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  at  Dinty 
Moore's,  and  daughter  Nora'just  wants  to 
live  her   own    life   without   interference. 

Around  Radio  Row,  Bringing  Up  Father 
is  what  is  called  a  "package"  show.  This 
means  that  the  advertising  agency  which 
is  hired  by  the  sponsor  to  tell  the  world 
about  a  certain  manufactured  product — 
in  this  case,  Rinso — doesn't  produce  the 
program  itself.  Instead,  the  scripts  are 
written,  the  actors  hired  and  rehearsed, 
and  the  music  arranged  by  a  company 
which  makes  a  specialty  of  producing 
radio  programs  and  nothing  else.  There 
are  several  such  companies — Bringing  Up 
Father  is  produced  by  one  called  Henry 
Souvaine,  Inc.  It's  a  method  of  getting 
radio  programs  on  the  air  that  seems  to 
be  getting  more  and  more  popular  all  the 
time. 

As  Jiggs  and  Maggie,  you  hear  Neil 
O'Malley  and  Agnes  Moorehead,  two  of 
radio's  top  actors.  Agnes,  in  fact,  is  con- 
sidered by  lots  of  folks  who  should  know, 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  in 
America.  She  can  do  any  kind  of  part  on 
the  air,  and  recently  in  Orson  Welles'  pic- 
ture, "Citizen  Kane,"  she  scored  a  smash- 
ing success  as  Kane's  mother.  Agnes  is 
a  lot  better  looking  than  Maggie  Jiggs  is 
supposed  to  be.  On  the  stage  of  the  NBC 
studio  where  Bringing  Up  Father  is  broad- 
cast there  are  life-sized  cardboard  pic- 
tures of  the  cartoon  characters.  When 
Agnes  saw  the  one  of  Maggie  she  re- 
marked, "This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever 
felt  I  didn't  have  any  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  my  looks." 

Nora,  Jiggs'  and  Maggie's  daughter,  is 
played  by  Helen  Shields,  a  very  clever 
young  lady  who  looks  like  Miriam  Hop- 
kins, and  Dinty  Moore  is  played  by  Craig 
McDonnell,  who  looks  like  the  late  Walter 
Connolly. 

^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern     Daylight    Time        ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

September  1:  It's  Labor  Day,  sign  that 
summer's  coming  to  an  end. 

September  8:  The  Lux  Theater  with  its 
swell  dramas  and  famous  guest  stars, 
comes  back  to  CBS  tonight  at  9:00. 
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NBC-Blue: 
NBC- Red: 


Who's  Blue 
Gene  and  Glenn 


NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS.  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue.  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue    Buck  Private 
NBC-Red    Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue    Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red    Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red    The  Road  of  Life 

CBS.  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I   Married 
NBC-Red    Pepper  Young's  Family 


NBC-Blue   Alma  Kitchell 

NBC-Red    Th9  Goldbergs 

CBS.  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS    KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red    Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue    Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS.  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue    Ted  Malone 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 
MBS    Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS.  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red    Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

NBC- Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue    Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red.  Ma  Perkins 

CBS    Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC- Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC- Red    Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS.  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue    Children's  Hour 

NBC-Red    Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS    The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Red    Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS    The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Red:  We,  the  Abbotts 

CBS    Burl  Ives 

NBC-Blue.  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

CBS    The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red    Paul  Douglas 

CBS.  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

NBC- Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Helen  Menken 

NBC-Red.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Are  You  a   Missing  Heir? 

MBS:  Wythe  Williams 

NBC-Red:  Johnny  Presents 

CBS:  FIRST  NIGHTER 

NBC-Blue    For  America  We  Sing 

NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 

CBS    Elmer  Davis 
00  CBS:  We.  the  People 
00  NBC-Blue    Bringing  Up  Father 
00  NBC-Red    Battle  ol  the  Sexes 
30  CBS     Report  to  the  Nation 
30  NBC   Blue    News 
SO  NBC-Red    Hap  Hazard  Show 
55  NBC-Blue;  The  Nickel  Man 
00  CBS    Glenn  Miller 

M  BS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
00  NBC-Blue:  New  American  Music 
00  NBC-Red:  Date  With  Judy 
15  CBS    Public  Affairs 
30  NBC-Red:  College  Humor 
45  CBS    News  of  the  World 
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NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue:  Ray  Perkins 

NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS    Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS:  Stepmother 

NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS.  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
CBS:  The  Man  D  Married 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS.  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red    David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red    Words  and  Music 


15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

15  NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 


30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
30  NBC-Blue    Farm  and  Home  Hour 

45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

45  MBS:  Edith  Adams'  Future 

00  CBS.  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

15  CBS:  Woman  in  White 
15  MBS:  Government  Girl 

15  NBC-Blue-  Ted  Malone 

30  CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
30  MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

45  CBS:  Road  of  Life 

45  MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

00  CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

00  NBC- Red    Light  of  the  World 

15  CBS:  Girl  Interne 

15  NBC-Red    Mystery  Man 

30  CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
30  NBC-Blue    The  Munros 
30  NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

45  NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

45  NBC-Red    Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

00  CBS:  News  for  Women 

00  NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

00  NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

15  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

15  NBC-Blue    Honeymoon  Hill 

15  NBC-Red     Ma  Perkins 

30  CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 

30  NBC-Blue    John's  Other  Wife 

30  NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

45  NBC-Blue    Just  Plain  Bill 

45  NBC- Red.  Vic  and  Sade 

00  CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 

00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

15  NBC- Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

45  NBC-Red    Young  Widder  Brown 

00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

00  NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 

00  NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

15  CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

15  NBC- Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

30  CBS:  The  O'Neills 

30  NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

30  NBC- Red:  We.  the  Abbotts 

45  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

45  NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

45  NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

00  CBS.  Edwin  C.  Hill 

10  CBS:  Bob  Trout 

15  CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

30  CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 

45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

45  NBC-Red     Paul  Douglas 

00  CBS.  Amos  'n'  Andy 

00  NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 

00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

15  NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 

15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

30  MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

00  CBS    Grand  Central  Station  < 

00  MBS.  Cal  Tlnney 

00  NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 

00  NBC-Red:  The  Thin  Man 

30  CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

30  MBS:  Boake  Carter 

30  NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

30  NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

5S  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

00  CBS:  TREASURY  HOUR 

00  MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

00        '■'     i:Iim      Hemisphere  Revue 

00  NBC-Red:  Eddie  Cantor  (Sept.  3) 

30  NBC-Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 

55  NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

00  CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

00  MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 

00      J : '     i : I , i .     Author's  Playhouse 

00  NBC-Red:  KAY  KYSER 

IS  CBS:  Public  Affairs 

30  CBS:  Juan  Arvlzu 

45!CBS:  News  of  the  World 


Mary    Mason   is   the    petite   star   of 
the  new  CBS  Show,  Maudie's  Diary 

HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN      .     .     . 

Maudie's  Diary,  on  CBS  every  Thurs- 
day night  at  7:30,  E.  D.  T.,  rebroadcast  to 
the  West  at  7:30,  P.  S.  T.,  sponsored  by 
Wonder    Bread. 

What  Henry  Aldrich  is  to  the  American 
boy,  the  heroine  of  this  new  program  is 
to  the  American  girl.  Maudie  Mason,  al- 
ready famous  among  magazine  readers,  is 
a  seventeen-year-old  dazzle-dish,  sparky, 
or  marvie  who  wears  saddle-shoes, 
gorges  herself  on  lemon  cokes,  talks  a 
language  of  her  own,  and  is  as  constantly 
in  trouble  as  Henry  Aldrich  himself.  And 
incidentally,  dazzle-dish,  sparky,  and 
marvie  are  all  samples  of  that  special 
Maudie  language,  and  all  mean  the  same 
thing:  a  very  pretty,  vivacious  and  de- 
lightful girl,  someone  who  is  too  divinely 
super. 

Maudie  Mason  is  played  by  a  sparkie 
whose  name  in  real  life  happens  to  be 
Mary  Mason.  Mary  is  a  little  bit  older 
than  her  radio  character.  She's  twenty- 
two,  which  isn't  exactly  ancient,  at  that. 
She  was  born  on  the  West  Coast  and 
worked  there  on  the  stage  and  in  movies 
before  she  came  East.  You've  heard  her 
on  other  programs,  but  this  is  her  first 
leading  role  on  the  air.  She  got  the  part 
last  spring  when  she  was  acting  on 
Broadway  in  "Charley's  Aunt,"  and  im- 
mediately got  to  work  studying  teen-age 
girls  in  order  to  understand  Maudie  bet- 
ter. Mary's  rather  serious  and  thoughtful 
herself,  and  Maudie  offers  her  the  first 
chance  she's  had  to  play  an  enthusiastic, 
careless  sort  of  character. 

Maudie's  boy  friend,  Davy  Dillon,  is 
played  by  Bob  Walker,  another  young 
actor  who  steps  in  this  program  from  sup- 
porting roles  to  a  big  part. 

Don't  try  to  get  in  to  a  broadcast  of 
Maudie's  Diary  if  you  live  in  New  York  or 
come  there  on  a  visit,  because  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  program  have  decided  not 
to  have  a  studio  audience.  It's  really  too 
bad,  too,  because  Mary  Mason  is  too  pretty 
to  be  wasted  on  sound-effects  men  and  the 
boys  in  the  control  room. 

■^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern     Daylight    Time       ► 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

August  28:  Benny  Goodman  does  his  last 
broadcast  tonight  in  his  Thursday-night 
sponsored  series,  NBC-Red  at  8:00. 

September  3:  Eddie  Cantor  returns  to- 
night, at  9:00  on  NBC-Red. 

September  4:  The  Maxwell  House  show 
starts  another  radio  season  tonight — so 
tune  it  in  at  8:00  on   NBC-Red. 

September  11:  There's  a  new  show  start- 
ing tonight,  designed  to  let  you  know 
what's  going  on  in  the  world.  It's  called 
Ahead  of  the  Headlines,  on  NBC-Blue 
at  10:30  P.  M. 
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NBC-Blue:  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

CBS:  Hymns  of  All  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Patterson 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
NBC-Red:  Ellen  Randolph 

CBS.  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 
CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 

NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 

NBC-Red    Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Richard  Kent 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red.  David  Harum 

CBS.  KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS.  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

MBS    Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS.  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

NBC-Red    Pin  Money  Party 

CBS:  Right-to  Happiness 

MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  I'll  Fjnd  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC- Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS.:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS    Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS.  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red    Ma  Perkins 
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9:00 
9:00 
9:00 


10:00 
10:00 


10:30 
10:30 


CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC- Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Adventures  in  Science 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS.  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC- Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Red    Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS.  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red    Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Drama  Behind  Headlines 

NBC-Blue:  We,  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Burl  Ives 
NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 
NBC- Red:  Jack  Armstrong 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Bob  Edge 

CBS:  Paul  Sullivan 
NBC-Red:  Rex  Stout 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY  ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Maudie's  Diary 
NBC-Red:  Xavier  Cugat 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Death  Valley  Days 
MBS:  Wythe  Williams 
NBC-Blue:  The  World's  Best 
NBC-Red:  Maxwell  House  Show 

(Sept.  4) 

CBS:  Barbershop  Quartet 
CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  Major  Bowes  Hour 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Red:  KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL 

NBC-Blue:  The  Nickel  Man 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
NBC-Red:  Rudy  Vallee 

CBS:  Professor  Quiz 

NBC-Blue:  Ahead  of  the  Headline  . 
NBC-Red:  Good  Neighbors 

CBS    Newt  of  the  World 
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RADIO   AND   TELEVISION   MIRROR 


How  Old  does  your  Face  Powder 
Whisper  you  are? 


Can  your  Face  Powder 
Keep  a  Secret? 

Of  course  your  age  is  your  own  af- 
fair! But  can  your  face  powder  keep 
a  secret?  Can  it  hide  those  first  sly 
signs  of  age?  Or  does  it  cruelly  ac- 
cent every  tired  line  — make  you 
look  a  little  older?  Find  your 
lucky  shade  — find  your  most 
flattering  shade— in  my  new  Twin- 
Hurricane  Face  Powder! 


By  ^£*d%_£^j%0Z, 


When  someone  asks  your  age,  do  you 
hesitate,  just  an  instant?  Do  you  drop 
off  a  year  or  two  ?  It's  no  crime,  you 
know . . .  everyone  wants  to  look  young! 

But  if  you  want  to  look  younger,  more 
attractive— why  use  a  shade  of  powder 
that  may  age  you— even  a  tiny  bit? 

Are  you  sure  that  the  shade  you  are 
using  is  the  perfect  shade  for  you?  Some 
shades  can  hide  your  loveliness  and 
charm— just  as  certain  harsh.unflattering 
lights  can.  But  the  right  shade  of  powder 


can  give  your  skin  new  softness  and 
freshness— enchanting  new  glamor! 

I  hope  you  don't  choose  your  powder 
by  looking  at  the  shade  in  the  box.  "Vbu 
must  try  different  shades  on  your  own 
skin  before  you  decide  which  shade  is 
yours,  which  makes  you  look  your 
youngest. 

That's  why  I  offer  you  this  gift;  I'll 
send  you  FREE  all  9  new  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Try  them  all  — let 
your  mirror  tell  you  which  is  yours! 

What  is  the  secret  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Powder?  It's  the  new  way  it's  made— the 
first  really  different  way  in  generations. 
It's  blown  and  buffed  by  Twin  Hurri- 
canes until  it  is  softer  and  smoother  by 
far  than  any  powder  made  the  ordinary 
way.  \bu'Il  love  it!  It  goes  on  so  smoothly 


and  evenly,  and  clings  4  long  hours  or 
more.  Women  by  the  thousands  say  it's 
as  loyal  and  flattering  as  any  face  powder 
they've  ever  used! 

Try  All  9  Shades  FREE! 

Find  your  most  flattering  shade  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder— without  guesswork 
and  without  cost.  Send  for  the  9  new 
shades  and  try  them  all.  You'll  know  your 
lucky  shade  — it  makes  your  skin  look 
younger,  lovelier!  Mail  this  coupon  now, 
before  you  forget. 


FACE    POWDER 


( You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 
Lady  Esther,  (72) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
9  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  of 
your  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream. 


I 


C1TY_ 


Ifyoulirein  Canada, 


rite  Ladv  Esther,  Toronto. Out    ' 

- I 


r  I     A  «|j  |      Beginning  Sept  ember  I5th,  lady  Esther  announces  ORSON  WELLES  in  an  entirely  new  kind  of 
iLnSH  •       radio  entertainment.  Columbia  network,  Monday  evening.  See  your  local  paper  for  time. 
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NBC- Blue.  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC-Blue.  BREAKFAST  CLUB 

NBC-Red    Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS.  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS    By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Patterson 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS.  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue.  Buck  Private 
NBC-Red    Ellen  Randolph 

CBS.  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS.  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS    Treat  Time 
NBC-Red    Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS.  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS.   KATE  SMITH  SPEAKS 
NBC-Red    Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

CBS    Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue    Farm  and  Home  Hour 
CBS.  Our  Gal  Sunday 
MBS    Edith  Adams'  Future 

CBS    Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS    We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS  Woman  in  White 
MBS  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue    Ted  Malone 

CBS    Right  to  Happiness 
MBS    Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS    Road  of  Life 
MBS    I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS    Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
CBS    Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red    Mystery  Man 

CBS.  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  The  Munros 
NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

CBS.  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  News  for  Women 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 
NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red    Ma  Perkins 

CBS:|Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red    The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Trailside  Adventures 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS    Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue    Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red    Backstage  Wife 

CBS.  Highways  to  Health 
NBC- Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red: 

NBC-Red: 

CBS.  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC- Red.  Home  of  the  Brave 


Lorenzo  Jones 
Young  Widder  Brown 


CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Red    We.  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Burl  Ives 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red:  Jack  Armstrong 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS    Bob  Trout 

CBS    Hedda  Hopper 

CBS    Paul  Sullivan 

CBS.  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue    Lowell  Thomas 

NUC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS;  Amos  'n    Andy 

NBC-Red    Fred  Waring's  Gang 

CBS    Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  American  Cruise 

MBS    The  Lone  Ranger 

CliS    Claudia  and  David 

NBC-Blue:  Auction  Quiz 

NBC-Red    Cities  Service  Concert 

(HS    Proudly  We  Hail 

NBC-Red     INFORMATION  PLEASE 

CBS    Elmer  Davis 

CBS    Great  Moments  from  Great 

Plays 
Mr.  ■    Gabriel  Hoatter 
N  K(    Blue:  Vox  Pop 
NBC-Red     Waltz  Tlmo 
CBS    Hollywood  Premiere 
MBS    Elisabeth  Rethborg 
NBC-Red    Uncle  Walter's  Dog  House 
NBC-Blue    Tho  Nickel  Man 
CBS    Penthouso  Party 
MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NIK    Red    Wings  of  Destiny 
CBS    News  of  the  World 


His   clever   musical   compositions   are 
bringing     fame     to     Morton     Gould 

HAVE    YOU    TUNED    IN     .     .     . 

Morton  Gould's  music,  either  on  Mu- 
tual Saturday  nights  at  9:30,  E.  D.  T.,  or 
during  Major  Bowes'  illness  on  CBS 
Thursday  nights  at  9:00. 

For  some  time  now  a  young  man  named 
Morton  Gould  has  been  quietly  minding 
his  business,  composing  new  tunes,  ar- 
ranging old  ones  in  an  exciting  and  clever 
way,  and  broadcasting  the  results  with  an 
orchestra  led  by  himself  on  unsponsored 
programs  over  the  Mutual  network. 
Part  of  the  listening  audience  heard  and 
applauded  his  work,  but  sponsors  didn't 
seem  interested  until  one  night  this  sum- 
mer when  Major  Bowes  was  suddenly 
forced  by  illness  to  drop  his  famous 
Amateur  Show.  Then,  with  almost  no 
warning  at  all,  Morton  found  himself 
leading  a  45-piece  band  on  CBS,  with 
Chrysler  Motors  for  a  sponsor — all  because 
the  Major,  whom  Morton  scarcely  knew 
personally,  had  been  listening  to  and 
enjoying  Morton's  music  for  a  good  many 
months. 

Slight,  intellectual-looking  Morton 
Gould  took  the  sudden  turn  of  affairs  in 
his  stride.  All  his  life  he's  been  used 
to  having  events  shunt  him  from  ob- 
scurity to  fame.  When  he  was  four  he 
astonished  music  teachers  by  being  able 
to  play  the  piano  without  ever  having 
taken  a  lesson,  and  at  six  he  had  his  own 
first  composition  published.  It  was  a 
waltz  called  "Just  Six."  At  seventeen  he 
had  graduated  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Music  and  was  giving 
lectures  in  music  conservatories  and  col- 
leges. 

Morton  is  only  twenty-seven  now,  and 
is  a  full-fledged  composer  of  symphonic 
music  as  well  as  a  radio  star.  He  prepares 
all  the  distinctive  arrangements  of  popu- 
lar music  you  hear  on  his  programs,  leav- 
ing New  York  and  hiding  away  at  a  sum- 
mer vacation  resort  where  he  has  no 
friends,  in  order  to  have  complete  privacy 
while  he  works. 

He  isn't  married,  and  admits  it's  prob- 
ably because  he's  always  been  too  busy  to 
fall  in  love. 

^  For  Eastern  Standard  Time  or  Cen- 
tral Daylight  Time  subtract  one 
hour    from     Eastern    Daylight    Time       ^ 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

August  29:  For  horse-racing  fans — Mutual 
broadcasts  the  Saratoga  Steeplechase 
at  2:30   this  afternoon. 

August  30:  More  horse-racing — the  Hope- 
ful and  the  Saratoga  Cup,  both  on  Mu- 
tual at  5: 15. 

September  5:  Buddy  Baer  and  Abe  Simon 
fight  tonight,  and  Mutual  broadcasts 
the  battle  at  10:00. 

September  19:  Bob  Burns  is  scheduled  to 
start  his  new  comedy  series  tonight, 
9:30  on  CBS. 
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CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC:  News 

NBC- Blue:  Who's  Blue 
NBC-Red:  Hank  Lawsen 

NBC-Red:  Dick  Leibert 

CBS.  Adelaide  Hawley 
NBC-Blue:  String  Ensemble 
NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

CBS:  Press  News 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red    News 

NBC-Red    Market  Basket 

CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Red:  New  England  Music 

CBS    Burl  Ives 

NBC-Blue:  Walter  Patterson 

NBC-Red:  Let's  Swing 

NBC-Red    Happy  Jack 

CBS:  Gold  it  You  Find  It 
NBC-Red:  America  The  Free 

NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 
CBS    The  Life  of  Riley 

CBS.  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 
NBC-Red:  Vaudeville  Theater 

CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Red:  Consumer  Time 

CBS    Stars  Over  Hollywood 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

MBS    Edith  Adams'  Future 


7:30 
7:30 
7:30 


CBS: 

MBS: 


Let's  Pretend 
We  Are  Always  Young 


MBS    Government  Girl 


CBS: 
MBS 
NBC- 


Brush  Creek  Follies 
Front  Page  Farrell 
Blue:  Cleveland  Calling 


MBS    I'll  Find  My  Way 


CBS: 
NBC- 
CBS. 
NBC- 
CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 

NBC- 
CBS: 

CBS: 
NBC- 
NBC- 


CBS. 

NBC 
NBC- 


Buffalo  Presents 

Blue:  Johnny  Long  Orch. 


Of  Men  and  Book. 
Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

Dorian  String  Quartet 
Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 
Red:  Nature  Sketches 

Red:  Golden  Melodies 

Vera  Brodsky 

Calling  Pan-America 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Listen  to  Lytel' 

Red:  A  Boy.  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
Blue:  Tommy  Dorsey 
Red:  The  World  Is  Yours 
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NBC-Blue    Dance  Music 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

NBC-Red    Religion  In  the  News 

CBS.  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue    Edward  Tomlinson 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  People's  Platform 
NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
NBC-Red.  Defense  for  America 

CBS:  Wayne  King 

NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol'  Hollywood 

NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

NBC-Red.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 
NBC-Blue:  Boy  Meets  Band 
NBC-Red-  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

CBS:  City  Desk 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red    Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:   YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 
NBC- Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

MBS:  Morton  Gould 

NBC-Blue:  NBC  Summer  Symphony 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Concert 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  Four  Clubmen 

S:  News  of  the  World 
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1  do  solemnly  swear...'' 

BOSTON,  MASS.:  INVESTIGATORS  TESTIFY  THAT  892  OUT  OF 
1019  USERS  OF  ANOTHER  NAPKIN  SAID,  "MODESS  IS  SOFTER!" 


Professional  Visitor.  This  woman  is  a  professional  inves- 
tigator. She  is  swearing  to  the  results  of  an  amazing  "soft- 
ness test"  conducted  in  Boston,  Mass. 

1019  women  made  this  test.  Each  was  a  user  of  a  leading 
brand  of  "layer-type"  napkin.  Not  a  single  user  of  Modess, 
the  "fluff-type"  napkin,  was  allowed  to  make  the  test. 
Yet  892  of  the  1019,  when  asked  to  feel  these  two  napkins, 
said  Modess,  the  "fluff-type"  napkin,  was  softer! 


Those  little  kits  carried  by  investigators  held 
the  napkins  so  that  all  identifying  marks  were 
completely  concealed.  Women  making  the  test 
could  not  see  which  was  which.  The  investi- 
gators themselves  did  not  know  for  whom  the 
test  was  being  conducted. 


What  could  be  simpler  ?  "Just  feel  these  two  nap- 
kins and  tell  me  which  is  softer."  That's  all 
there  was  to  the  test.  The  only  napkin  these 
women  might  possibly  recognize  was  the  one 
they  habitually  used,  and  no  Modess  user 
made  the  test.  Yet  Modess  won  by  a  stagger- 
ing majority. 


On  the  night  of  May  27th,  when  the  final  results 
were  in,  89'2  of  the  1019  women  had  said  that 
the  "fluff-type"  napkin  (Modess)  was  softer. 
And  remember — these  were  all  women  who 
were  users  of  the  "layer-type"  napkin.  Amaz- 
ing, isn't  it,  that  women  could  go  along,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  another  and  newer  type 
of  napkin  might  be  softer? 


Does  softer  to  the  touch  mean  softer  in  use?  That  is 

something  you  can  answer  only  by  actually  trying  Modess. 
Buy  a  box  of  Modess  today.  Learn  for  yourself  if  it  gives 
you  the  same  comfort  that  has  won  millions  of  loyal  users. 
You  can  buy  Modess  in  the  regular  size,  or  Junior  Modess 
— a  slightly  narrower  napkin — at  your  favorite  store. 

OCTOBER,    1941 


Modess 

892  OUT  OF  1019  BOSTON,  MASS.  WOMEN  SAID — "IT'S  SOFTERF 
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What's  New  From  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


shows  as  a  special  star  feature. 

Away  from  the  broadcasting  studio 
Clarence  piles  up  more  work  for  him- 
self. He  is  organist  at  the  Myers  Park 
Methodist  Church,  has  a  twelve-piece 
dance  band  that  plays  at  local  affairs, 
composes  many  songs  which  he  plays 
on  request,  and  is  musician's  con- 
tractor for  WBT.  With  all  that  ac- 
tivity, he's  still  seen  around  Char- 
lotte every  night,  always  escorting 
a  beautiful  girl — a  different  one  every 
time.  It's  a  swell  hobby,  this  one  of 
collecting  pretty  girls,  and  Clarence 
is  to  be  envied  because  he's  so  suc- 
cessful at  it. 


Dinah  Shore,  the  songstress,  has 
two  heart-interests  and  can't  choose 
between  them.  But  she's  patriotic 
about  the  whole  business — one  of  her 
beaux  is  Lieutenant  Marvin  Schacher 
of  the  Marines;  the  other  is  Corporal 
Allan  Greive,  of  the  Army. 


The  yen  for  a  home  of  their  own 
got  both  Ralph  Edwards,  the  Truth 
or  Consequences  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  Jay  Jostyn,  who  plays 
Mr.  District  Attorney.  Ralph  bought 
a  place  up  in  Bedford  Valley,  New 
York,  and  is  commuting  for  his  radio 
shows  and  rehearsals.  Jay,  who  used 
to  live  in  an  apartment  suburb, 
moved  farther  out  on  Long  Island  and 
bought  a  big  house  and  two  acres  of 
ground.  He  discovered  that  he  was 
the  proud  owner  of  many  different 
flowers  and  plants,  none  of  which  he 
could  name,  so  now  he's  deep  in  the 
study  of  horticulture. 


Joe  Boland,  an  actor  you've  heard 
on  many  daytime  programs,  was  the 
victim  of  too  much  wifely  zeal  this 
summer.  Mrs.  Boland,  who  works 
for  CBS,  spent  her  two-week  vacation 
visiting  her  parents  in  Ohio,  and  since 
some  of  the  furniture  in  their  apart- 
ment needed  reupholstering  and  refin- 
ishing,  she  decided  that  a  good  time 
to  have  the  job  done  was  while  she 
was  away.  So  she  sent  the  furniture 
out — quietly  forgetting  that  Joe,  who 
was  staying  in  town  for  the  two  weeks, 
would  be  left  without  a  place  to  sit 
down  in  his  own  apartment.  Luckily, 
the  bed  didn't  need  to  be  re-uphol- 
stered, so  at  least  Joe  could  sleep. 


Dick  Todd,  handsome  but  hefty 
young  baritone  of  the  Saturday  morn- 
ing Vaudeville  Theater  program  on 
NBC,  is  trying  to  get  rid  of  twenty 
pounds.  He's  been  promised  a  Holly- 
wood screen  test  if  he  can  make  it. 


Nashville,  Tenn. — There  aren't 
many  radio  personalities  who  are  as 
colorful  as  George  Dewey  Hay,  the 
Solemn  Old  Judge  of  station  WSM's 
beloved  program,  the  Grand  Ole  Opry. 
He  has  been  the  program's  master  of 
ceremonies  and  guiding  spirit  for  the 
full  sixteen  years  of  its  existence, 
stepping  up  to  the  microphone  every 
Saturday  night  to  greet  the  hundreds 
who  sit  in  the  studio  audience  and  the 
many  thousands  who  sit  listening  in 
their  homes. 
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He's  not  really  a  judge, 
but  he  has  become  so  closely 
identified  with  his  air  char- 
acter that  all  his  friends 
have  forgotten  his  first 
name  and  call  him,  simply, 
"Judge." 

The  Judge  was  born  on 
November  5,  1895,  at  Attica, 
Indiana.  He  was  a  young 
man,  just  ready  to  start  his 
career,  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World 
War,  and  he  enlisted  in  the 
Army  in  1918.  After  the  war 
he  started  out  to  be  a  re- 
porter on  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal,  and 
something  that  happened 
while  he  was  on  this  paper 
probably  gave  radio  listen- 
ers their  Grand  Ole  Opry 
show.  As  a  reporter,  he  ran 
across  a  log  cabin  in  the  hill 
country  that  gave  a  square 
dance  and  singing  fest  every 
Saturday  night.  People  from 
miles  around  would  come  to 
take  part  in  the  festivities, 
and  the  young  reporter  was 
deeply  impressed  by  the 
simplicity,  sincerity  and 
good  humor  of  these  gather- 
ings. 

That  was  in  1923,  and  ra- 
dio didn't  amount  to  much 
in  those  days.  But  later, 
while  George  was  still 
working  as  a  reporter  and  studying 
law  in  his  spare  time,  radio  seemed 
more  interesting  to  him,  and  he  left 
the  newspaper  to  become  director  and 
announcer  at  WMC,  Memphis.  Alter 
nine  months  there,  he  went  to  WLS  in 
Chicago,  where  his  memories  of  the 
log  cabin  festivities  crystallized  in  the 
WLS  Barn  Dance,  on  which  he  be- 
came the  first  Barn  Dance  announcer 
and  master  of  ceremonies.  He  spent 
almost  two  years  at  WLS  and  then 
came  to  WSM  in  Nashville,  where  he's 
been  ever  since. 

The  first  Grand  Ole  Opry  program 
was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
ones  WSM  listeners  hear  now.  The 
cast  consisted  of  one  fiddler,  named 
Uncle  Jimmy  Thompson,  the  Judge, 
and  a  steamboat  whistle — plus  a  sin- 
cere desire  on  the  part  of  everyone 
concerned  to  play  American  folk  mu- 
sic that  would  please  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  listening  in.  Today  the 
cast  numbers  sixty-five,  and  Uncle 
Jimmy  Thompson  has  long  since 
passed  on  to  his  final  reward,  but  the 
Judge,  the  steamboat  whistle,  and  the 
sincerity  remain. 

The  Grand  Ole  Opry  got  its  name 
through  chance.  It  happened  that  the 
first  program  went  on  the  air  right 
after  a  network  show  which  had 
Walter  Damrosch  talking  about  Grand 
Opera.  When  the  Judge  and  Uncle 
Jimmy  took  over  the  mike  they  ex- 
temporaneously christened  their  pro- 
gram the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  and  the 
title  has  stuck  for  sixteen  years. 

The  Judge  has  been  married  since 
March  29,  1918.  Mrs.  Hay  was  Lena 
Jamison  of  Chicago,  and  they  have 
two  daughters,  Cornelia,  21,  and  Mar- 
garet, 17. 

Whenever  the  Judge  isn't  busy  at 
the  WSM  studios,  you'll  find  him  on 
one  of  Nashville's  golf  courses.  He 
goes  over  all  the  courses  at  better 
than  par.     His   hardest  job,   he   says, 


George  Dewey  Hay's  grin  belles 
his  title  of  Solemn  Old  Judge  on 
WSM'S  popular  Grand  Ole  Opry. 

is  living  down  the  title,  Solemn  Old 
Judge,  and  convincing  people  that  in 
spite  of  it  he  isn't  really  an  old  man. 
But  that  isn't  really  a  hard  job,  once 
people  have  seen  him  in  person. 


Salt  Lake  City — Ed  Stoker,  musi- 
cal director  for  station  KDYL  since 
national  defense  caught  up  with  "By" 
Woodbury  last  spring,  is  an  ex-child 
prodigy  who  lived  up  to  all  expecta- 
tions. 

From  the  time  he  was  able  to  climb 
up  on  the  piano  bench  until  he  was 
nine,  Ed  was  a  strictly  self-made 
musician,  playing  entirely  by  ear.  His 
mother  was  an  accomplished  pianist, 
and  he  soon  learned  to  play  every 
number  in  her  repertoire;  but  before 
he  was  ten  she  decided  it  was  high 
time  he  learned  to  read  musical  notes 
instead  of  going  by  ear  and  instinct. 

One  year  of  serious  piano  study, 
and  little  Ed  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  follow  a  musical  career.  Since  he 
thought  he  wanted  to  be  a  conductor, 
he  started  to  study  the  violin,  but 
three  years  later  he  returned  to  his 
first  instrumental  love,  the  piano, 
and  became  a  pupil  of  Frank  Asper, 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle's  world-re- 
nowned organist. 

By  the  time  he  was  out  of  high 
school,  Ed  had  organized  a  small  or- 
chestra and  started  barnstorming  with 
it  through  the  wilds  of  the  still 
"woolly"  West.  The  little  band  went 
into  remote  settlements  that  were 
never  visited  by  any  other  musical 
group,  and  the  stories  Ed  tells  of  his 
experiences  in  some  of  these  out-of- 
way  spots  make  Western  thriller-fic- 
tion seem  tame  by  comparison. 

In  1937  Ed  joined  "By"  Woodbury's 
band,  and  the  following  year  when  the 
band  signed  a  contract  with  KDYL, 
he  became  "By's"  assistant  director. 
Now  that  "By"  is  serving  the  cause 
of  defense,  Ed  is  a  full-fledged  musical 
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director  for  the  station. 

Ed  spent  his  vacation  this  summer 
right  in  Salt  Lake  City,  although  he'd 
been  invited  to  come  to  Hollywood 
and  visit  some  music  publisher 
friends.  He  had  a  very  excellent  rea- 
son for  giving  up  the  Hollywood  trip. 
A  couple  of  years  ago  he  and  Wood- 
bury went  to  Hollywood  for  a  few 
days'  rest,  and  put  up  at  an  expen- 
sive hotel  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.  One 
night,  late,  Ed  was  walking  home 
alone  and  was  within  two  blocks  of 
the  hotel  when  he  found  his  arms 
pinned  to  his  back,  and  a  trio  of 
thugs  quickly  took  his  money,  watch, 
and  rings.  They  were  about  to  let 
him  go  when  one  of  them  said,  "Wait 
a  minute — that  suit'd  look  good  on 
me."  Whereupon  Ed  was  pushed  in- 
to an  alleyway,  undressed,  and  made 
to  continue  his  way  home  in  the 
shabbiest  pair  of  corduroy  trousers 
anyone  ever  wore. 

All  this  explains  why  Ed  Stoker 
decided  he'd  have  a  better  time  this 
summer  in  Salt  Lake  City  than  in 
Hollywood. 


Ed  Stoker,  musical  director  for 
KDYL  in  Salt  Lake,  refused  to 
visit   Hollywood — for   a    reason. 

Have  you  missed  the  voice  of  an- 
nouncer Jean  Paul  King?  He's  given 
up  announcing,  and  has  returned  to 
his  home  town,  Tacoma,  Washington, 
to  be  director  of  public  relations  for  a 
big  firm  there. 

*  *     * 

Jo  Ranson,  radio  editor  on  a  New 
York  newspaper,  has  spent  quite  a  few 
years  writing  nice  things  about  the 
different  shows  he  heard  on  the  air 
— and  now  radio  people  are  having 
their  chance  to  pay  him  back.  Collab- 
orating with  Oliver  Pilat,  Jo  has  writ- 
ten and  had  published  a  book  about 
Coney  Island,  "Sodom  by  the  Sea," 
and  several  air  shows  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  the  book  or  in- 
vited Jo  to  guest-star  at  the  mike. 
Aspiring  authors  needn't  think, 
though,  that  they  need  only  be  radio 
editors  to  get  their  books  mentioned 
on  the  air — the  books  have  to  be  good 
ones,  too,  like   "Sodom  by  the  Sea." 

*  *     * 

If  you  want  to  keep  Rudy  Vallee's 
friendship,  don't  tell  him  how  good 
his  air  show  has  been  lately.  Too 
many  people  have  done  that,  and  it 
usually  turns  out  that  what  they 
really  mean  is  "since  John  Barrymore 
has  been  on  it."   (Con't.  on  page  60) 
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At  least  you  are  while 
that  wise  mother  of  yours  has 
anything  to  say  about  it . . . 

That  funny  white  thing  she  just  pinned  around 
your  middle  was  washed  with  Golden  Fels-Naptha 
Soap.  No  wonder  it  feels  so  good  and  soft.  It's  com- 
pletely, sweetly  clean. 

No  half-way  washing  will  do  where  your  clothes 
are  concerned.  No  half-way  soap  is  going  to  leave 
dirt  in  your  dainty  things. 

Fels-Naptha's  two  busy  cleaners — gentle  nap- 
tha  and  richer,  golden  soap — help  your  mother 
every  wash  day.  They  do  the  hard  work  that 
really  gets  the  dirt  out.  That's  why  mother's 
face  is  so  lovely  and  gay.  That's  why  her  arms 
are  never  too  tired  to  pick  you  up  and  play. 
You're  in  luck,  young  man.  We'll  bet 
when  you  get  big  enough  for  'baby-talk', 
the  first  words  you  say  will 
<;  be  'Fels-Naptha'! 


0, 
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Wash-weary 

TABLE 
LINEN 


takes  on  w  a  proud 
new  look 


when  starched  with 

LINIT 

"The  Friend  of  Fine  Fabrics" 

Napery  -getting  that  limp-as-a- 
dishrag  look?  Worse  still,  does  it 
launder  up  stiff  as  a  board?  Listen, 
"dress"  it  up  as  fine  laundries 
everywhere  do — with  Linit!  This 
modern  laundry  starch  penetrates 
the  fabric  instead  of  merely  coat- 
ing the  surface.  Table  linens  iron 
up  with  a  smooth,  even  finish,  a 
luxury-feeling.  They  stay  fresh 
and  clean  looking  longer. 


{eet  and  Display  Prints 


*'     in  an  album  -fo full  advantage 
with  £H$r*/PoC#)<ct"Art  Vomers" 

—  Get  the  Genuine!  —  They 
mount  prints  tight  or  loose. 
Negatives  may  be  filed  in  back 
of  prints  for  ready  reference. 
lOc  buys  lOO  of  a  color  - 
black,  white,  gray,  gold,  silver, 
sepia,  red. 

At  your  dealer  or  write  to 
Engel    Art   Corners  Mfg.   Co., 
Dopt.  80   X,   <72l  N.  Clark  St..  Chlcogo. 
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Rooking  the  Radio  Buyer 

Before  you  buy  that  new  radio,  or  have  your  old 
one  repaired,  read  about  the  methods  unscru- 
pulous dealers  use  to  rob  you  of  your  money! 


DO  YOU  own  a  radio?  Do  you 
plan  to  buy  one,  if  you  don't 
have  one  already? 

Yes? 

Then  watch  out!  You're  the  logical 
prey  of  the  many  tricksters  who  fat- 
ten on  the  radio  trade,  while  honest 
dealers  weep. 

The  chances  are  that  you  don't  un- 
derstand very  much  about  radio.  How 
it  works  and  why — that's  all  pretty 
much  a  mystery  to  you.  That's  all 
right — even  experts  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  electricity  is.  But  it's  this 
very  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  lay- 
man about  the  inner  workings  of  radio 
sets  which  makes  their  sale  such  a 
rich  and  juicy  field  for  unscrupulous 
racketeers.  Repairmen  with  lazy  con- 
sciences and  glib  tongues  get  their 
share  of  the  booty  too,  when  you  call 
them  in  to  fix  your  ailing  radio. 

You  simply  can't  afford  to  buy  a 
radio  set  or  have  your  old  one  over- 
hauled, without  finding  out  in  ad- 
vance about  some  of  the  tricks  that 
may  be  pulled  on  you.  To  expose 
these  tricks  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  First,  though,  let's  make  it 
plain  that  we're  not  referring  to 
reputable,  well-known  manufacturers 
or  repairing  firms.  We're  only  point- 
ing out  how  important  it  is  for  you  to 
make  sure  that  you  do  patronize  these 
well-known,  trustworthy  companies. 
When  you're  shopping  for  a  radio, 
don't  worry  too  much  over  how  many 
tubes  your  prospective  set  has — put 
more  thought  into  finding  out  how 
many  years  the  man  you're  buying 
it  from  has  been  in  business,  and  how 
well  he  stands  in  the  community. 

Did  you  think  that  bootlegging  went 
out  with  the  Eighteenth  Amendment? 
But  the  radio  set  you  were  looking  at 
only  yesterday  may  be  a  "bootleg" 
radio — particularly  if  it  seemed  to  be 
"such  a  bargain." 

The  bootleg  radio  industry,  which 
has  snared  many  a  bargain  seeker, 
began  when  a  New  York  man — call 
him  Joseph  K.  Blank— had  a  Great 
Idea.  He  had  friends  who  owned 
radio  stores,  and  with  them  he  formed 
a  company  to  buy  transformers  and 
coils,  dials  and  cabinets,  and  other 
radio  gadgets  at  wholesale  auctions  of 
radio  parts.  These  miscellaneous  parts 
were  shipped  to  a  loft  and  Joe  and  his 


friends  began  manufacturing  radios 
from  them.  The  Blank  radio  was  a 
piece  of  junk,  but  it  made  a  noise  and 
dealers  could  buy  it  cheap.  Sales 
were  only  fair. 

Then  Joe  enlarged  on  his  original 
idea.  One  day  he  emerged  from  an 
auction  with  a  boxful  of  gilt  name- 
plates  which  had  been  etched  for  a 
famous  manufacturer.  They'd  had  to 
be  put  up  for  auction  because  the 
well-known  firm  that  had  ordered 
them  was  close  to  bankruptcy  and 
couldn't  use  them.  Joe  took  the  name- 
plates  and  slapped  them  on  his  own 
sets.  This  made  them  counterfeit,  but 
Joe  didn't  care — they  sold  like  mad. 

When  the  phoney  nameplates  were 
all  used  up,  Joe  went  to  a  Brooklyn 
metal  shop  and  ordered  some  more. 
But  this  time  he  didn't  copy  another 
trademark  exactly — too  much  risk. 
He  just  borrowed  names.  Here,  as 
discovered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission at  Washington,  are  some  of 
the  names  that  Joe  and  other  radio 
bootleggers    have    borrowed: 

Marconi,  Edison,  Bell,  Victor,  RCA 
and  Majestic.  There  has  been  an  RSA 
in  spaghetti  script  like  an  RCA,  and 
an  EB  which  was  a  lot  like  a  GE.  A 
"Bronswick"  looked  altogether  too 
much  like  Brunswick.  Longer  names 
were  invented,  affairs  like  Victor  In- 
ternational and  Edison-Bell.  Some 
labels  employed  large  and  small  type: 

EDISON 
Radio  Stores 

An  Edison  radio?  Not  at  all — an 
"Edison  Radio  Stores"  radio.  The 
cutest  label  of  the  lot  went  like  this: 

Little 
GENERAL 
ELECTRIC 

When  the  maker  was  politely  asked 
what  right  he  had  to  borrow  the  name 
"General  Electric,"  he  retorted  right- 
eously, "I  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
My  radio  is  the  'Little  General.'  The 
word  'electric'  means  it  isn't  a  crystal 
set." 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
people  in  Washington  point  out  that 
it  isn't  a  crime  to  make  a  cheap  radio, 
but  to  borrow  a  man's  good  name  is  a 
form   of  robbery.     Radios   like   these 
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are  still  being  thrown  together  out  of 
cheap  materials.  They  can  legally  be 
shipped  to  dealers  without  name- 
plates.  Dealers  can  buy  fake  name- 
plates  and  put  them  on.  Which  is 
against  the  law — but  there  are  so 
many  dealers! 

Remember  that  a  dishonest  dealer 
doesn't  like  to  use  a  famous  trade- 
mark exactly.  Make  sure  that  the 
name  on  the  set  you're  thinking  of 
buying  is  exactly  like  the  name  in 
that  company's  advertisements,  and 
you'll  be  safe  from  this  particular 
branch  of  skullduggery,  at  least. 

There  are  "bargain"  radios,  how- 
ever, that  don't  make  any  effort  to 
carry  a  famous  trademark — and  still 
they  may  not  be  worth  their  dealers' 
asking  prices. 

One  spring  day  five  years  ago  a 
radio  expert  picked  apart  one  of 
Joe  Blank's  radios.  He  was  startled 
to  find  that  one  tube  was  a  dummy, 
wired  so  that  it  glowed  (all  tubes 
give  a  dim  light  when  they  are  work- 
ing) but  not  connected  to  the  oper- 
ating circuits  of  the  set.  The  maker 
had  spared  himself  some  expensive 
wiring  and  parts. 

Last  year  the  Chicago  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau  tore  a  certain  bargain 
radio  limb  from  limb.  This  was  what 
they  found: 

THE    advertisement    indicates    that 

'  the  radio  contains  fifteen  tubes.  Ex- 
perts who  examined  the  set  state  that 
eight  of  the  so-called  tubes  are  so 
connected  that  the  filaments  light,  but 
the  other  elements  of  the  tubes  per- 
form no  useful  function.  These  tubes 
could  be  removed  without  stopping 
or  interfering  with  the  performance 
of  the  receiver." 

A  seven-tube  set,  and  they  were 
selling  it  as  a  fifteen-tube!  Here  was 
the  conclusion:  "The  public  can  no 
longer  always  depend  on  the  number 
of  tubes  in  the  set  as  an  indicator  of 
its  value." 

Some  salesmen  may  casually  men- 
tion "balance"  or  "ballast"  tubes.  Look 
out.  These  are  likely  to  be  dummies, 
as  useful  to  the  set  as  false  teeth 
would  be  to  a  robin. 

The  radio  expert  in  your  family 
may  ask  how  big  the  loudspeaker  is. 
He  knows  that  a  twelve-inch  speaker 
is  better  than  an  eight-inch.  But  on 
one  line  of  cheap  radios,  investigators 
found  six-inch  speakers  disguised 
with  fourteen-inch  metal  hoods. 

There  is  a  branch  of  the  furniture 
trade  known  as  "borax."  It's  a 
racket.  The  idea  is  merely  to  sell 
wretched  furniture  at  high  prices 
by  tempting  the  unsuspecting  custo- 
mer with  lures.  A  few  radio  dealers 
use  the  same  old  bait. 

Elderly  Mrs.  Lewis  in  New  York 
saw  a  well  known  table  radio  ad- 
vertised at  a  low  price,  ten  dollars. 
This  was  all  she  could  pay.  She 
showed  the  advertisement  to  a  friend 
who  was  a  trade  investigator. 

"The  worst  store  in  the  city,"  he 
snorted.  "Better  let  me  go  with 
you." 

The  salesman  turned  on  the  adver- 
tised set,  but  it  was  rough  and  rau- 
cous. When  Mrs.  Lewis  expressed 
her  disappointment,  the  salesman 
snapped  the  set  off  and  tuned  in  a 
"Little  Giant  International."  It  was 
much  better. 

"Here's  a  real  radio.  We  get  $19.50 
for  these,  but  this  one  is  shopworn. 
You  can  have  it  for  $16.50  if  you'll 
take  it  with  you." 

The  old  "switch"  trick.  Advertise 
a  famous  item  at  a  low  price,  try  not 
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Use  pf^ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-per spirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  , 

I .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  absolutely  grease- 
less.  It  is  neither  gritty  nor  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  rot  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes— 50i  for 
extra-large  jar;  15i  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10?S  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test,  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration-check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  it  to  FRESH,  Dept.  6-D.  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  We'll  send  you  a  trial-  ^v^^s 
size  jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  ^sS?' 

Companion  of  FRESH  *i  is  FRESH  #1. 
FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but  does  not 
stop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  instead 
of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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"I'm  so  in  l°*e 


II 


HAND*! 


What  is  the  "Age  of  Romance"  for  a  Woman's  Hands? 


There's  Sally  in  her  "twenties" — but 
don't  her  hands  look  older?  That's 
because  they're  so  often  rough.  But  busy 
Mrs.  B.  in  her  "fifties"  has  the  gracious 
soft,  smooth  hands  that  are  charming, 
romantic,  at  any  age.  Her  secret?  Just — 
simple,  regular  care  with  Jergens  Lotion ! 

It's  almost  like  professional  hand  care. 
Two  ingredients  in  Jergens  Lotion  are 
used  by  many  doctors  to  help  hard, 
harsh  skin  to  rose-leaf  smoothness. 

Your  poor  hand  skin — so  often  water- 
dried,  wind-dried!  Jergens  Lotion  fur- 
nishes new  softening  moisture  it  needs. 
No  stickiness!  Easy  and  quick!  50^,  25fi, 
10ff— $1.00,  at  beauty  counters.  Start 
now  to  use  this  favorite  Jergens  Lotion. 


WELL-KNOWN  PALMIST  "PSYCHOANALYZES" 
MISS  WATSON'S  HANDS 

^This  life  line   is  very  interesting,0 
says   Sonia  Barrington,   well-known 
New  York  palmist,    "It   indicates  a 
changeful,    colorful  life." 

Miss  Margaret  Watson,  herself,  writes  from 
Chicago,  "I  had  a  problem  to  keep  my  hands 
smooth  until  I  began  to  use  Jergens  Lotion." 


TREE!..  PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Pante  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 

The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box    3524, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Plcam:  Kcnd  my  free  purse-Size  bottle  of  the  famous 
JVi  genfl  Lotion. 

Name 

Street 

City Stit* 


FOR  SOFT, 
ADORABLE  HANDS 
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to  sell  it,  persuade  the  prospect  to 
buy  a  piece  of  junk  at  a  higher  price. 
A  dealer  can  easily  ruin  the  tone  of 
a  good  radio  so  that  you  won't  want 
it.  This  particular  radio  had  been 
"gimmicked"  by  stuffing  cotton  around 
the  loudspeaker.  The  trick  would 
have  worked  with  Mrs.  Lewis,  if  her 
friend  hadn't  said  sternly: 

"We  don't  want  a  'Little  Giant 
Whatsit.'  We  want  the  set  you  ad- 
vertised— a  new  one  out  of  a  sealed 
carton."  Mrs.  Lewis  has  enjoyed  her 
radio  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Klien  of  San  Diego  is  the  wife 
of  a  doctor.  She  bought  a  table  radio 
at  a  gyp  store  for  eleven  dollars  and 
hurried  home  to  put  it  in  the  kitchen. 
Mr.  Klien  came  in,  spied  the  receiver 
and  turned  it  on.  From  the  wry  ex- 
pression on  his  face,  the  lady  saw  that 
she'd  picked  a  lemon.  Back  she  went 
to  the  store,  where  the  salesman  was 
delighted  to  be  helpful. 

"You  have  a  musical  ear,  madam. 
Why  don't  you  pay  five  dollars  more 
— what's  five  dollars? — and  take  home 
this  Midget  Marvel?"  So  Mrs.  Klien 
found  some  money  in  her  handbag 
and  took  home  a  Midget  Marvel.  A 
better  set,  she  thought,  but  it  was 
merely  in  better  adjustment.  This 
sales  idea  is  old,  but  still  thriving; 
a  radio  is  put  out  of  whack  so  that 
the  customer  will  bring  it  back  and 
pay  more.  A  sharp  dealer  then  sells 
something  which  cost  him  less. 

r\  ON'T  believe  the  dealer  who  prom- 
'-^  ises  too  much.  Be  shy  when  a  store 
advertises,  "Get  foreign  stations 
clearly  any  time  you  want  them." 
Not  even  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  can  do  that,  as  you'll  re- 
member from  some  trans-Atlantic 
broadcasts  you've  heard. 

But  let's  suppose  you've  success- 
fully weathered  the  radio-buying 
period,  and  by  sidestepping  false 
claims  and  shifty  dealers,  have  ac- 
quired a  set  that  was  worth  the 
money.  Now  you  become  a  target  for 
all  sorts  of  gadgets  meant  to  clarify, 
revive,  cut  out  noises,  and  eliminate 
the  aerial.  One  morning  a  Wichita 
woman  heard  her  doorbell.  The  man 
outside  looked  like  a  peddler — and 
was. 

"Everybody  needs  this  radio  at- 
tachment," he  said,  holding  out  a 
simple  plug.  "Takes  the  place  of 
wires  strung  in  trees,  brings  in  all 
the  stations.  Makes  a  poor  radio  sound 
like  a  bell.    You'll  never  be  sorry." 

She  was,  though.  The  price  was  a 
dollar  and  a  half — -not  much  for  such 
a  miracle.  The  lady  had  only  $1.36  in 
change,  but  the  peddler  took  that — 
eagerly.  She  and  her  husband  gave 
the  device  a  trial.  It  might  as  well 
not  have  been  in  the  radio  at  all. 
Noting  a  Chicago  maker's  trademark 
on  the  plug,  they  sat  down  and  penned 
a  scorching  letter.  The  firm's  reply 
was  wonderfully  polite,  at  least: 

"We  never  sell  to  agents.  If  this 
man  sold  you  our  eliminator,  he  must 
have  bought  it  at  the  ten-cent  store." 

Another  marvelous  little  device  is 
the  noise  filter,  to  strain  out  harsh 
blasts  caused  by  X-rays,  telephones 
or  elevators.  A  few  expensive  filters 
work.  Thousands  that  don't  are  sold 
by  fast-talking  gentlemen  on  street 
corners  for  a  quarter  or  half  a  dollar. 
These  filters  have  been  torn  apart. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  inside  them? 
Nothing. 

You've  seen  the  street-corner  sales- 
man with  his  big  radio  on  wheels.  On 
the  top  are  a  plug  on  a  wire,  switches, 
lights,    a   telephone   dial,   an   electric 
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fan.  He  turns  on  the  fan  and  the 
radio  roars. 

"The  fan  motor  causes  static,"  he 
explains.  He  pulls  out  the  plug  and 
waves  the  gadget — then  plugs  the 
gadget  into  the  socket  and  the  set  into 
the  gadget.     Ah,  the  noise  stops. 

But  yours  won't.  The  salesman  has 
a  special  radio.  In  it  there  is  a  spe- 
cial "gimmick"  or  buzzer  to  make 
static.  Note  the  length  of  the  prongs 
on  the  plug  to  the  set  and  on  the 
filter.  Those  on  the  filter  are  short. 
The  usual  plug,  with  long  prongs, 
reaches  down  to  a  wire  and  connects 
with  the  buzzer.  The  filter  plug 
doesn't  reach  to  that  wire.  No  con- 
tact, no  noise,  no  static.  The  sales- 
man pays  a  lot  for  his  gimmicked 
radio— $85  or  $90.  But  he  also  sells 
a  lot  of  filters. 

Your  radio  needs  repairing?  Now 
more  troubles  begin.  If  radio  repair- 
ing has  a  bad  name,  no  one  regrets  it 
more  than  the  honest  repairman.  He'll 
probably  tell  you  to  be  shy  of  the 
man  who  offers  an 'estimate  free. 

Men  who  were  cleaning  up  business 
in  Kansas  City  laid  a  trap.  They 
planted  a  perfectly  good  radio  in  a 
private  home,  loosened  a  single  wire, 
and  sent  out  a  call  to  twenty-five 
"free  estimate"  repairmen.  Only  a 
few  were  honest  enough  to  fix  the  set 
1  for  a  nominal  charge.  Others  wanted 
to  do  all  sorts  of  interesting,  creative 
work.  One  would  like  to  install  a 
"voice  coil"  at  $3,  another  a  cone  and 
field  coil  for  $5.75.  First  prize,  if  any, 
i  went  to  the  repairman  who  advised 
a  new  filter  condenser  at  $7.25. 

THEN  a  call  was  sent  to  repairmen 
1  who  made  service  charges  of  from 
seventy-five  cents  to  $1.50.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  these  men  found  the 
loose  wire  at  once  and  put  it  back, 
none  charging  more  than  $1.50.  Only 
one  had  visions — he  saw  a  "burnt-out 
condenser"  and  other  horrors,  which 
he  would  fix  for  $6.25.  When  he  had 
gone,  the  experts  found  that  he  had 
helped  matters  along — he'd  cut  a  few 
wires. 

They  gave  him  the  job.  When  the 
radio  came  back  the  wires  had  been 
neatly  mended.  There  were  no  new 
parts.  Accused  of  faking,  he  confessed 
that  the  repair  work  was  imaginary. 

Chicago  is  the  home  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Service  Men,  whose 
members  have  a  good  reputation.  In 
some  cities  you  will  find  some  of  its 
members.  Or  you  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  know  a  young  man  who  is 
a  radio  enthusiast;  they  grow  in 
every  neighborhood.  He  can  name 
a  dozen  good  repairmen. 

There  are  upright  dealers  and  re- 
pairmen— plenty  of  them.  There  are 
also  plenty  of  the  other  kind.  If  this 
article  has  helped  you  to  distinguish 
between  the  two,  that's  a  big  step 
forward  in  getting  rid  of  the  gyps. 


WARNING! 

You'll  split  your  sides  laughing  when 
you  read  the  fictionization  of  the 
new  R-K-0  movie,  "Look  Who's 
Laughing,"  starring  radio's  Fibber 
McGee  and  Molly — in  the  Novem- 
ber issue  of 
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Easier  to  act  against  Dry-Skin  Wrinkles 
before  they  start  — 


Wrinkles  may  seem  a  long  way  off. 
But — suppose  you  have  dry  skin! 
Very  dry  skin  may  tend  to  wrinkle  early. 
And  it  looks  drab  and  unattractive. 

So — hurrah  for  Jergens  Face  Cream! 
Made  by  Jergens  skin  scientists — it  helps 
your  skin  to  fresh  satin-smoothness. 

Use  Jergens  Face  Cream  serenely  for  all 
these  purposes— 

(I)  expert  cleansing;  (2)  softening  your 
skin;  (3)  a  "good  grooming"  foundation 
for  your  powder  and  make-up;  (4)  a  fra- 
grant, smooth-skin  Night  Cream. 

Really  a   "One-Jar"   Beauty  Treatment, 
isn't  it?  Try  Jergens  Face  Cream  yourself 

ALL-PURPOSE  ...  FOR  ALL   SKIN  TYPES     » 


for  just  10  days — and  you'll  see!  50?!,  25#, 
lOtf  —  75tf,  $1.00,  $1.25  a  jar,  at  beauty 
counters.  Say  you  want  Jergens  Face  Cream. 

Endorsed  by  £yt/ix) 

Famous  Fashion  Creator 

"SENSITIVE  SKIN  NOW 
SMOOTH   AND   SOFT  ..." 

"I  am  delighted  with 
Jergens  Face  Cream," 
writes  Mrs.  Ella  Cobb 
Boatenreiter,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
"It  cleanses  thoroughly, 
leaves  my  skin  smooth 
and  soft,  and  makes  a 
lovely  powder  base." 
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Jig*** 

FOR  A  SMOOTH,  KISSABLE    COMPLEXION 


TREE! 

Generous  sample  of  lovely  new 

Face  Cream.  Mail  coupon  now. 

(Paste 

:>n  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  like) 

The  Andrew 

Jergens  Company,  1008  Alfred  Street, 

Cincinnati, 

31uo  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 

Please   rush 
Face  Cream 

uiy  free   sample  of   the  new  Jergens 

S/r*W 

City 
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—  by  a  doctor's  wife 

As  a  doctor's  wife,  I've  known  about 
internal  sanitary  protection  for  a  long 
time — and  used  it.  Then,  I  recently- 
heard  that  Modess  had  brought  out 
Meds — a  new  and  improved  tampon! 
I  tried  Meds — and  believe  me,  they 
are  a  discovery!  Such  comfort!  Meds 
make  you  feel  as  free  as  on  any  other 
day.  And  such  grand  protection — be- 
cause Meds  are  the  only  tampons,  with 
the  "safety  center."  And  best  of  all, 
Meds  cost  only  20^  a  box  of  ten,  an 
average  month's  supply — only  98^  a 
bargain  box  of  sixty !  No  other  tampons 
in  individual  applicators  cost  so  little! 


"Love  Story" 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


NEW  FOOT  RELIEF 


Where  You  Need  It  Most- 
AT  THE  BALL 
OF  YOUR  FOOT! 

Now  you  can  have  quick  relief 
from  pains,  cramps,  callouses, 
burning  or  numbing  sensations 
at  the  ball  of  your  foot. 

Dr.  Scholl's  LuPAD 

does  this  for  you.  It  is  a  new  feather-light  foot 

cushion  for  relief  and  support  of  Metatarsal  Arch. 

LIKE  WALKING  ON  AIR  —  that's  how  it  feels  when 

you  slip  it  over  the  forepart  of  your 

foot.  Has  a  soft  padding  underneath 

to  cushion  and  protect  the  sensitive 

spot.  Makes  smart  high  heel  shoes  a 

joy  to  wear.  Washable.  Worn  invisibly. 

Sizes  for  m"en  and  women.  Only  $1.00 

pair  at  Drug,  Shoe,  Dept.  Stores.. If 

your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  ask  him 

to  order  a  pair  of  Dr.  Scholl's  LuPADS 

for  you  or  send  $1.00  direct, 

to  us  and  mention  size  and 

width  of  your  shoe. 

Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

FREE  — Dr.  Scholl's  FOOT| 

BOOK.    Write   Dr.   Scholl's, 

Inc.,  Dept.  L8,  Chicago,  III. 


the  other  side  of  the  desk.  "Simon 
Legree,  1941  model,"  he  said.  "I 
suppose  I  can  do  it  if  I  work  like  hell, 
but  why  should  I?" 

Joe's  voice  took  on  a  wheedling 
note.  "Why  shouldn't  you,  Gerry?" 
he  queried.  "After  all,  you're  in  the 
business  to  earn  money.  Money  can 
buy  the  dickens  of  a  lot." 

Money  can  buy  a  lot — the  dickens 
of  a  lot  .  .  .  It  can  buy  love  and  rap- 
ture and  dreams  .  .  .  Gerald  Gateson 
rose  hastily,  and  a  trifle  unsteadily,  to 
his  feet. 

"I'll  see  what  I  can  do,"  he  prom- 
ised— anything  to  get  away  from  Joe 
Mallaby's  owlish,  piercing  gaze  and 
his  vehemence.  "I'll  give  you  a  call 
in  the  morning." 

Joe  said,  "You're  a  prince,  Gerry, 
and  I'll  see  that  you  don't  regret  it. 
I'll  do  as  much  for  you,  next  time — " 
He  hesitated,  a  shade  self-consciously. 
"Say,  I've  jotted  down  a  couple  of 
slick  ideas — they  may  give  you  a 
lift  with  your  plot." 

Gerald's  voice  was  bitter  when  at 
last  he  spoke.  "Keep  your  ideas, 
Joe,"  he  grated,  "I  don't  want  them 
— or  need  them.  I've  got  too  blame 
many  ideas,  as  it  is!" 

TOO  many  ideas,  eh?  As  Gerald  left 
the  towering  office  building  and 
stepped  into  an  avenue  that  was 
painted  yellow  with  hot,  late  after- 
noon sunshine,  the  ideas  buzzed 
around  in  his  brain,  like  angry  hor- 
nets. They  hopped  up  and  down  and 
stung  him.  He  pulled  his  hat,  vicious- 
ly, over  one  eye  and  started  walking 
in  the  direction  of  his  flat,  and  the 
ideas  beat  a  sharp  staccato  marching 
tune.  Unfortunately  they  weren't 
ideas  that  would  jell  into  the  form  of 
a  dramatic  romance.  They  were  ideas 
that  wouldn't  jell  at  all.  They  were 
impossible  ideas  of  letters  that  a  fel- 
low might  write  to  a  girl  who  didn't 
give  a  hang,  any  more.  They  were 
ideas  for  impassioned,  purposeless 
speeches  that  might  turn  a  woman 
aside  from  her  fixed  desire  to  marry 
a  thick-necked,  thick-waisted  multi- 
millionaire. 

"Be  your  age,  darling,"  Dorothy  had 
said,  "this  is  the  sort  of  a  chance  a 
woman  only  gets  once  in  a  thou- 
sand lifetimes.  And  Albert  is  a 
perfectly  nice  guy,  at  that." 

Albert.  Middle-aged.  Twice  di- 
vorced. 

"But  you  said  you  cared  for  me," 
Gerald  told  her  blankly.  "I  bought 
you  a  ring,  today.    It's  in  my  pocket." 

"Albert  gave  me  a  ring,  today," 
Dorothy  told  him  sweetly.  "I'd  show 
it  to  you — only  it's  out  being  ap- 
praised ...  A  square  emerald — it's 
huge.  Oh,  Gerald,  don't  look  so  tragic. 
We've  only  known  each  other  a 
month." 

A  month  or  an  eternity? 

Gerald  Gateson,  staring  at  Dorothy, 
remembered  their  first  meeting  at  Hal 
Kirk's  penthouse  studio.  Dorothy,  in 
filmy  green,  looking  as  cool  as  a  let- 
tuce leaf  on  that  drowsy,  torrid  night. 
Dorothy,  with  her  corn  silk  hair 
drawn  back  so  tight,  over  her  ears, 
that  the  curls  on  the  nape  of  her  neck 


seemed  trying,  prankishly,  to  escape. 
A  month?  Gerald  had  known  Dorothy 
for  a  century  after  their  very  first 
exchange  of  glances. 

They  had  leaned  against  the  par- 
apet at  the  extreme  end  of  Hal's  ter- 
race, and  talked — while  in  the  back- 
ground a  rococo  little  fountain 
splashed  foolishly.  They  had  talked 
until  the  sky  was  faintly  pink.  Doro- 
thy was  a  model,  but  she  had  plans  for 
the  stage.  Gerald  wrote  radio  scripts, 
did  he — but  how  too,  too  wonderful! 
He  must  write  a  play  for  her,  some- 
time. No,  she  wasn't  interested  in 
radio.  It  was  more  fun  to  see  your 
audience — and  have  them  see  you  .  .  . 
Gerald  remembered  how  he  had  told 
her,  fatuously,  that  it  would  be  cheat- 
ing— not  to  let  an  audience  see  her. 
They  had  been  together  constantly 
from  that  time  onward.  Breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner  .  ..  .  Gerald's  radio 
scripts  had  suffered — more,  perhaps, 
in  quantity  than  in  quality.  Agency 
men  declared  that  Gateson  had  gone 
haywire — you  couldn't  get  your  hands 
on  him  when  you  needed  him — but 
Gerald  didn't  mind.  What  was  work 
at  a  time  like  this?  He  was  in  love 
— madly,  insanely,  burningly  in  love. 
When  Dorothy  told  him  that  she 
might  marry  him — this  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week— he  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  When  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week,  she  grew  coy  and 
artful,  he  was  in  the  depths  of  despair. 

"I'm  a  fool  to  go  on  this  way,"  he 
told  himself  savagely — and  continued 
to  go  on. 

"You've  got  to  marry  me,"  he  raged 
at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  "or  I'll 
kill  myself." 

Dorothy  had  taken  to  looking  wist- 
ful by  the  end  of  the  third  week.  Her 
eyes  stared  vaguely  through  Gerald 
— and  beyond  him. 

"Men  don't  kill  themselves  because 
of  love,"  she  said  with  the  serene  air 
of  a  child  reciting  a  text.  "You're  a 
writer,  Gerry — could  you  support  me, 
do  you  suppose?  I  mean  really  sup- 
port me?" 

Gerald  almost  felt  as  though  he 
were  facing  a  celestial  income  tax 
collector.  He  wanted  to  lie  magnifi- 
cently about  his  earnings — and  found 
himself  telling  the  truth,  instead. 

I'M  not  a  rank  beginner,  you  know," 
he  said.  "I  can  give  you  a  nice 
apartment  and  charge  accounts  at  the 
best  shops,  and  jam  for  your  bread 
and  butter.  And  I  can  give  you  a 
love  that  will  go  on  forever,  piling 
up  dividends." 

Dorothy  murmured,  "What  a  sweet 
thing  to  say,  Gerry!"  She  added, 
"I  met  a  man  a  few  days  ago.  His 
name  is  Albert  Kelsy.  He's  a  multi- 
millionaire." 

Gerald  nodded.  "I've  seen  the 
chap  around  town,"  said  Gerald. 
"Looks  rather  like  a  toad,  at  times. 
.  .  .  Dotsy,  let's  go  to  Rio  on  our  honey- 
moon— they're  running  some  swell 
boats  to  Brazil — now  that  the  Euro- 
pean trade  is  shot — " 

But  Dorothy  had  spoken  a  shade 
petulantly.  "Bert  has  two  yachts,"  she 
said  .  .  .  Bert. 


NEXT  MONTH:  A  complete  Radio  Novel — Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 
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The  blow  fell  swiftly.  So  swiftly 
that  Gerald's  heart  was  cut  out  of 
his  body  before  he  was  aware  of  the 
knife.  Dorothy,  meeting  him  for 
cocktails,  had  demanded  champagne, 
instead. 

"This  is  an  occasion,"  she  told 
Gerald. 

"Any  time  when  I'm  with  you  is  an 
occasion,"  Gerald  rejoined.  He  won- 
dered why  Dorothy  made  his  every 
remark   seem   so   ponderous. 

Dorothy  said,  "But  this  is  a  special 
occasion,  my  pet.     I'm  engaged." 

It  was  then  that  Gerald  mentioned 
the  presence,  in  his  pocket,  of  a  newly 
bought  ring.  And  it  was  then  that 
Dorothy  told  him  about  the  square- 
cut  emerald  that  was  out — being  ap- 
praised. 

At  first — at  the  very  first — Gerald 
thought  it  was  a  joke.  He  laughed 
until  his  shoulders  were  shaking  and 
there  were  tears  in  his  eyes.  Then 
he  stopped  laughing,  but  the  tears 
remained. 

"It's  really  not  funny,"  he  said. 
"That's  a  cruel  form  of  humor, 
Dorothy." 

Dorothy  told  him,  "I'm  not  being 
funny,  I'm  being  very  serious."  She 
regarded  him  gravely.  "Of  course, 
Gerry,  we  can  go  on  being  friends.  We 
can  see  a  lot  of  each  other — "  Finally, 
when  Gerald  didn't  make  any  re- 
sponse, she  suggested,  "Why  don't  you 
go  out  and  take  a  nice  long  walk, 
Gerry,  and  clear  the  cobwebs  from 
your  brain?" 

So  Gerald  went  out  and  walked.  He 
walked  through  the  afternoon  and 
the  twilight  and  until  the  dawn  came 
up  like  thunder  over  the  East  River 
— where  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
time. 

WHEN  he  dropped  in  at  his  flat,  late 
in  the  morning,  to  get  a  clean 
shirt,  he  found  seven  telephone  mes- 
sages, five  telegrams  and  a  special  de- 
livery letter — all  from  Joe  Mallaby's 
advertising  agency. 

And  so,  having  realized  that  life — 
oddly  enough — goes  on,  he  obeyed  the 
baker's  dozen  of  summonses.  And 
not  more  than  an  hour  later  he  was 
saddled  with  a  rush  order  to  write — 
irony  of  ironies — a  love  story. 

Sitting  in  front  of  a  typewriter,  try- 
ing to  compose,  is  not  easy  when  a 
hornets'  nest  has  been  let  loose  in 
the  region  between  one's  ears  .  .  . 
Gerald  Gateson  covered  a  page  with 
variations  of  her  name — Dorothy, 
Dotsy,  Dotsy  darling,  Dorothy  Gate- 
son,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Kelsy,  Mrs.  Albert 
Kelsy  .  .  .  Then  he  tore  up  the  page 
and  started  another  one.  On  the 
second  page  he  wrote  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  a  girl  who  had  pale  hair 
that  lay  in  curls,  like  silver  gilt  bells, 
at  the  nape  of  her  neck.  That  page 
wouldn't  do,  either.  The  third  page 
was  an  impassioned  letter — but  it 
sounded  so  unreal,  so  sophomoric,  that 
Gerald  ripped  it  into  shreds.  After 
the  third  page  he  merely  sat  back — 
with  his  hands  idle  on  the  keys — and 
wondered  what  he  should  do. 

There  seemed  to  be  several  alter- 
natives. First,  there  was  always  sui- 
cide. Of  course,  Dorothy  had  told 
him  that  men  didn't  kill  themselves 
for  love  .  .  .  but  he'd  show  her!  No, 
by  God,  he  wouldn't! 

Next  there  was  the  trip  south.  Peo- 
ple weren't  going  south  now,  eh?  Then 
he'd  go  north.  His  direction  didn't 
matter  much — neither  did  his  desti- 
nation. 

Perhaps— he  toyed  with  this  thought 
— he   would   kill   plump,    complacent 
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MD  REBBEST  OF  AEE 
LIPSTICK  SHADES 

The  jewel-like  clarity  of  Tangee's  new  Red-Red  will  liven  your  lips 
with  a  glowing  new  vivacity,  soften  them  with  a  subtle  new  smooth- 
ness. For  Red-Red  is  true  red... the  lipstick  shade  so  rich  and  pure 
it  goes  with  anything  you  might  wear,  a  perfect  foil  for  both  your 
gowns  ond  furs.  Tangee's  unique  cream  base  helps  prevent  chapping 
or  drying.  Of  course,  there's  a  matching  rouge.  And  Tangee's  famous 
Face  Powder:  So  clinging,  so  flattering,  so  un -powdery! 

Another  Tangee  Lipstick— theatrical  red...  a  bright  and  vivid 
shade  with  the  same  famous Tangee  cream  base.  Matching  rouge. 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


Arrid  is  the  largest 
selling  deodorant 
. .  .  try  a  jar  today 


ARRID 
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AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  iars) 


Softer!  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft 
as   a   kiss  on   the  cheek. 

Stronger  1  As  strong  as  a 
man's  fond  embrace. 
Sitroux  is  made  only 
from  pure  cellulose. 

more  absorbent  1 

They  drink  in  moisture.  • 
Ideal   for  beauty  care. 
Useful  everywhere. 


Albert  Kelsy— that  would  be  a  logical 
solution.  But,  reason  argued,  why  go 
to  the  electric  chair  for  erasing  such 
a  rotter?  However,  if  he  could  see 
Dorothy  and  threaten  her  with  this 
plan,  it  might  be — effective  .  .  .  All  at 
once  his  pulses  were  hammering — 
if  he  could  see  Dorothy.     . 

As  if  he  were  a  marionette  worked 
by  wires,  Gerald  was  up  from  in 
front  of  the  typewriter.  He'd  go  to 
see  Dorothy.  Not  to  threaten — not 
that — but  to  plead  his  cause  once 
more.  Perhaps  now  that  more  than  a 
day  had  passed,  he'd  meet  with  suc- 
cess.    Anyway,   it  was  worth   trying. 

Dorothy  lived  in  Greenwich  Village. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  rather. 
She  lived  in  one  of  those  remodeled 
houses  that  crowd  their  way  into 
every  downtown  street;  houses  cut  up 
into  arty  one-room,  three-room  and 
four-room  suites.  As  he  rang  the 
bell  marked  with  her  name,  Gerald 
was  aware  that  he  seldom  called  for 
Dorothy  in  her  own  home — it  was 
always  at  a  restaurant,  or  a  roof, 
or  at  some  one's  studio  that  they 
met. 

The  bell  echoed  off  into  the  dim 
distance  of  a  dark  hallway  and  the 
echo  died.  Gerald  waited,  while  a 
lost,  hungry  feeling  made  his  diges- 
tive apparatus  quivery  and  uncertain. 
And  then,  just  as  he  was  about  to 
turn  away — no  power  on  earth  could 
have  made  him  ring  again— there 
came  that  eerie  clicking  sound  which 
stands  for  open  sesame.  So  Gerald 
turned  the  polished  brass  knob  and 
went  into  the  house. 

Dorothy  lived  upon  the  second  floor 
in  the  back  of  the  house.  As  Gerald 
climbed  the  uncarpeted  stair  he  won- 
dered whether  it  were  the  weight  of 
his  shoes  or  the  pounding  of  his 
heart  that  made  so  much  noise. 

One  flight — and  a  pause.  Not  for 
breath,  for  composure.  Two  flights, 
and  her  door,  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Gerald  caught  himself  muttering  sen- 
tences— foolishly,  almost  hysterically 
— before  he  ventured  to  knock.  What 
would  he  say,  he  wondered?  Some- 
thing blatant  and  casual,  like  "So 
this  is  Paris?"  Or  should  he  say  in  a 
stern  voice,  "I've  come  to  deliver  an 
ultimatum!"  Then  the  door  flew  open 
abruptly  and  he  blurted  out,  "Dear- 
est!" and  stopped  dead,  for  it  wasn't 
Dorothy  who  stood  upon  the  thresh- 
old. It  was  a  slim,  sandy-haired  girl 
in  a  straight  gray  frock.  A  girl  who 
held  a  froth  of  orchid  chiffon  over 
her  arm,  and  whose  right  middle 
finger  wore  a  thimble. 

The  girl  regarded  him  in  a  puzzled 
fashion  and  then  she  smiled  and  said 
—"You  must  be  Gerry.    Come  in,  do." 

Almost  before  he  knew  it,  Gerald 
was  in  a  room  filled  to  overflowing 
with  odds  and  ends  of  lingerie.     And 


the  girl  was  saying — 

"Sit  down,  if  you  can  find  a  place 
to  sit.     I'm  Dotsy's  sister." 

As  he  stared  at  the  slim  girl  Gerald 
found  himself  speaking.  He  said, 
"But  I  didn't  know  that  Dorothy  had 
a  sister." 

The  girl  laughed.  "Dorothy  is  one 
of  those  people,"  she  told  him,  "who 
seem  entirely  disconnected  with  such 
commonplace  things  as  kinfolk  .  .  . 
I  know  what  you  mean,  exactly.  You 
never  felt  she  had  parents,  or  had 
been  born,  even.  You  were  too  sure 
that  she  appeared  from  out  of  a  birch 
tree  in  a  forest.     Dryad  stuff." 

"Exactly,"  admitted  Gerald. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  the  girl, 
"there  are  only  the  two  of  us.  Dotsy 
and  myself.    My  name  is  Ellen—" 

"You're  her  kid  sister?"  queried 
Gerald.  He  wondered  if  his  fight  for 
articulation  were  noticeable. 

"Heavens,  no,"  laughed  the  girl.  "I'm 
Dotsy's  older  sister.  I'm  a  school 
marm — but  the  school  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  measles  epidemic  and  I'm  having 
a  vacation  .  .  .  Lucky  the  vacation 
should  happen  right  now,  too,  what 
with  Dotsy  getting  married — "  Her 
voice  became  stilted.  "I'm  sorry," 
she  murmured.  "That  was  stupid  of 
me." 

"Don't  be  sorry,"  said  Gerald.  He 
added  quite  against  his  own  voli- 
tion, "She's  surely  getting  married?" 

"Uh-huh,"  nodded  the  sandy- 
haired  girl.  "Do  you  mind  very 
much  if  I  get  on  with  my  sewing? 
I  must  put  every  bit  of  this  under- 
wear in  order." 

"Why,  no — go  ahead,"  Gerald  mut- 
tered.    "I  suppose  it's  a  trousseau?" 

Ellen  laughed.  "Not  exactly,"  she 
said,  "but  it  will  tide  Dotsy  over  un- 
til she  and  her  Albert  get  to  a  place 
where  bigger  and  better  trousseaux 
can  be  bought." 

The  thought  of  Albert  Kelsy— 
thick-necked  Albert  Kelsy — buying 
Dorothy  a  trousseau  was  almost  more 
than  Gerald  Gateson  could  bear. 

"It's  rotten,"  he  burst  out.  "Of 
course  she  doesn't  realize — but  she's 
selling  herself — " 

"She  is,"  agreed  Ellen.  Just  that, 
nothing  more. 

All  at  once  Gerald  was  up  from  his 
chair — was  striding  across  the  lit- 
tered space  that  separated  him  from 
Dorothy's  older  sister. 

"Listen  here,  Ellen,"  he  grated, 
"we've  got  to  do  something.  We  can't 
let  this  go  on.  It's — it's  an  atrocity. 
A  crime  .  .  .  We  can't  let  this  go  on." 

Ellen  looked  up  briefly  from  her 
sewing.  "Why  can't  we?"  she  queried. 
"Dorothy's  got  something  to  sell — 
youth,  glamour,  beauty.  Albert  has 
purchasing  power — " 

"But  Dotsy  loves  me,"  Gerald  heard 
himself    shouting.      "We    were    going 
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to  be  married.  We'd  have  lived  to- 
gether until  we  were  old,  old 
people.  .  .  ." 

Ellen  bit  off  a  thread  with  the  click 
of  firm,  white  teeth. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  she  told 
Gerald.  She  added  after  a  brief 
pause,  "I  shouldn't  bite  threads, 
really.  All  the  dentists  say  that  it 
breaks  the  enamel." 

Gerald's  voice  had  quieted  down, 
miraculously.  "Do  you  think  Dotsy 
didn't  love  me?"  he  asked.  "Why, 
one  night  at  the  Rainbow  Room  she 
said — " 

"Forget  it,  Gerry,"  advised  Ellen. 
"You  don't  mind  if  I  call  you  Gerry, 
I  hope?"  She  hesitated  slightly  and 
then — 

"I  don't  believe  you  understand 
Dotsy,"  she  said  slowly.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve that  you  ever  did  understand 
her  .  .  .  Maybe  I'd  be  doing  you  a 
kindness  if  I  explained — " 

Gerald  started  to  speak  and 
changed  his  mind.  He  stared  vaguely 
at  a  spot  on  the  wall,  above  Ellen's 
sandy  head.  As  if  in  a  daze  he  heard 
her  voice  going  on. 

"My  sister,"  said  Ellen,  "was  al- 
ways rather — breath-taking.  Even  as 
a  youngster,  in  school,  she  was — a 
riot  .  .  -  Her  hair,  for  instance — it's 
natural.  She  scarcely  uses  a  drop  of 
peroxide — " 

"Dotsy's   hair — "   muttered    Gerald. 

ELLEN  went  on.  "She  always  had 
charming  clothes  to  wear  to  class- 
es," said  Ellen.  "Mother  went  without 
necessities  so  that  Dotsy  could  look 
like  a  little  princess.  I  was  only  three 
years  older,  but  pretty  soon  I  didn't 
mind  having  patched  elbows — if  it 
meant  that  Dotsy  might  own  an  extra 
dress  .  .  .  When  I  was  nineteen,  and 
she  was  sixteen,  I  didn't  even  mind 
having  her  steal  the  only  serious  beau 
that  ever  happened  to  me  .  .  .  She 
didn't  really  want  him — the  excite- 
ment was  all  finished  in  a  couple  of 
weeks — and  I  got  over  wanting  him." 

Gerald  said,  "A  girl  of  sixteen 
doesn't  know  what  it's  all  about." 

Ellen  laughed.  Her  laughter  was 
easy,  tolerant. 

"Dotsy  was  born  knowing  what  it's 
all  about,"  she  said.  "When  she  de- 
cided to  come  to  New  York  she  was 
only  eighteen,  but  she  hadn't  any 
scope  for  her  talents  in  our  little  mid- 
western  town  .  .  .  My  father  was 
dead  by  then,  and  mother  was  rather 
ill.  We'd  been  saving  money  for  an 
operation — "  She  stopped,  and  sewed 
furiously  for  a  space  of  minutes. 
Finally  Gerald,  unable  to  endure  the 
thick  silence,  said — 

"For  God's  sake  don't  stop  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence!" 

Ellen  told  him  ruefully,  "It's  one 
of  my  worst  habits,  I'm  afraid.  You 
see,  I  was  crazy  about  my  mother  .  .  . 
Well,  you  can't  send  a  girl  to  New 
York  without  some  sort  of  a  stake, 
and  mother  might  have  died,  anyway. 
Some  people  even  die  on  the  operat- 
ing table." 

There  was  another  long,  throbbing 
silence.  Out  of  it  Gerald  spoke. 

"If  you're  trying  to  imply  that 
Dotsy  selfishly  took  the  money  you'd 
saved  for  the  operation,"  he  began, 
"well,  I  won't — " 

Ellen  interrupted.  "Oh,  of  course, 
my  sister  didn't  realize,"  she  said. 
"Dotsy  isn't  selfish — she  just  doesn't 
think.  She  didn't  think  when  she  got 
in  a  jam  over  buying  a  mink  coat  on 
the  installment  plan  ...  It  was  lucky 
I  was  planning  a  cruise  at  the  time. 
I  had  nearly  enough  cash  to  settle  up." 
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A   cruise!      Rio   de   Janeiro   with — 

"We'll    go    to    Rio    on    our    honey- 
moon,"    Gerald     had     told     Dorothy. 
"They're  running  some  slick  boats — " 
And  Dorothy  had  murmured,  "Bert 
has  two  yachts  .  .  ." 

Two  yachts.  Gerald's  voice  was 
harsh  and  strident.  "I've  no  doubt 
that  Albert  Kelsy  will  pay  you  back, 
with  interest,  for  the  mink  coat,"  he 
told  Ellen.  "And  he'll  probably  take 
you  cruising  on  one  of  his  yachts. 
You're  the  bride's  sister." 

CLLEN  laughed — she  was  given  to 
*-  laughter,  this  Ellen.  "Oh,  my  dear," 
she  said,  "I'll  never  meet  Albert!  I've 
never  met  any  of  Dotsy's  men,  since 
she  left  home.  That  is,  except  you 
.  .  .  And  you  must  admit  that  you 
were 'an  accident!" 

You  were  an  accident  .  .  .  Strange 
how  words  can  eat,  like  acid,  into  a 
man's  ego. 

"Oh,  I  was  an  accident,  all  right," 
said  Gerald  slowly.  "Listen  here, 
Ellen  .  .  .  When  is  Dorothy  planning 
to  marry  that  oaf,  Kelsy?  Maybe  if 
she  waits  a  month  she'll  be  tired  of 
him.  Maybe,  if  I  just  sit  back  and 
don't  butt  in,  she'll  change  her 
mind — " 

Ellen  laid  aside  the  fluff  of  chiffon 
upon  which  she  was  sewing.  "Gerry," 
she  said,  "you  might  as  well  know 
now,  instead  of  later.  Ellen  and  Al- 
bert aren't  going  to  wait — neither  of 
them  wants  to  wait.  And,  after  all, 
there's  no  real  reason  why  they 
should — "  She  paused  and  after  the 
space  of  a  dozen  heavy  pulse  beats, 
Gerald  spoke. 

"Then?"  breathed  Gerald.    "Then?" 

Ellen's  voice  was  very  gentle  when 
at  last  she  made  answer.  "They're 
probably   being   married  at  this  very 
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moment,"  she  said.  "Don't  feel  too 
badly,  Gerry.  Dotsy  wasn't  for  you 
...  If  you'd  written  a  'Gone  With  the 
Wind,'  perhaps,  it  might  have  been 
different.  Or  if  you  had  a  private  in- 
come or  a  Hollywood  contract — she 
was  always  a  little  movie  struck." 

Gerald  heard  himself  saying, 
"She'd  film  like  a  million  dollars," 
and  Ellen  nodded. 

"Maybe  Albert  Kelsy  will  buy  a 
producing  company  for  .  her — or  a 
Broadway  production,"  she  said. 
"He's  got  money  enough  to  buy — 
anything  .  .  .  Why,  Gerry  .  .  .  Why, 
you  poor  boy  .  .  .  Come  here!" 

Oddly  enough,  Gerald  Gateson 
found  himself  with  his  head  pressed 
against  a  shoulder  that  wasn't  as 
slim  and  rigid  as  a  severe  gray  frock 
would  make  a  fellow  believe.  After 
a  long  time  he  gave  a  shuddering 
sigh  and  heard  a  voice  saying,  very 
tenderly — 

"Here,  use  this  for  a  hankie." 

Gerald  clutched  at  something  as  a 
drowning  man  clutches  at  a  life  pre- 
server. He  didn't  realize  until  much 
later  that  the  something  was  an  inti- 
mate chiffon  garment  in  a  delicious 
shade  of  orchid. 

It  was  quite  a  while  later  that  Ger- 
ald said  huskily,  "You're  treating  me 
like  one  of  your  scholars — " 

Ellen  patted  him  briefly  on  the 
cheek.  "Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  she  said. 
"I  wouldn't  dare  touch  one  of  my 
children,  right  now.  You  see  they're 
quarantined — and  I've  never  had  the 
measles." 

Gerald  spoke  slowly.  As  he  spoke 
he  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "You  have 
a  way  of  rationalizing  things,"  he 
said,  "haven't  you?  Of  making 
maudlin  speeches  become  sensible.  Of 
putting  the  skids  under  sentiment." 


Ellen  didn't  get  angry.  She  merely 
nodded  in  thoughtful  agreement. 

"I  suppose  I  have,"  she  said.  "You 
see,  my  whole  life's  been  made  up  of 
rationalizing  things—"  She  hesitated. 
"When  Dotsy  was  born,  a  neighbor 
woman  had  me  out  on  the  porch — I 
was  only  a  wee  tot.  We  sat  there — 
I  was  on  her  lap.  And  then  suddenly 
a  little  cry — a  demanding,  imperious 
little  cry — cut  through  the  silence. 
And  I  said,  'I'm  not,  any  more.'  It  was 
my  first  attempt  at  being  rational." 

"What  did  you  mean?"  asked 
Gerald. 

Ellen  said,  "That's  what  the  neigh- 
bor woman  wanted  to  know,  and 
years  later  I  was  able  to  explain. 
Why,  Gerry,  I  meant  that  I  wasn't 
the  baby  any  more.  I'd  been  an  only 
child  until  then." 

Gerald  Gateson  laughed.  It  was  a 
rough,  mirthless  laugh. 

"I'm  not  the  baby  any  more,  either," 
he  said.  "And  I  guess  Dotsy  is — is 
married,  by  now."  His  voice  lowered 
an  octave.  "She's  so  sweet,"  he  said, 
"so  darn  sweet!  I'm  the  unluckiest 
guy  in  the  world  ...  I  wish  I  were 
dead." 

Ellen  told  him,  "Don't  you  dare 
say  a  thing  like  that.  Why,  you're 
lucky!" 

COR  a  brief  moment  Gerald  was 
'  shocked  into  silence.   Then  he  spoke. 

"If  you  were  a  man  and  said  a 
thing  like  that,  I'd  knock  you  down," 
he  told  Dorothy's  sister. 

Ellen  reached  forward  and  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm.  Gerald  was 
astounded  to  see  that  her  fingers  were 
shaped  like  Dorothy's  fingers — slim 
and  tapering.  Struck  by  a  new  idea, 
he  raised  his  eyes  to  Ellen's  face  and 
saw   that  her   nose — save  for  a   nut- 
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meg  sprinkling  of  freckles — was  like 
Dorothy's  nose.  The  way  in  which 
her  hair  grew  against  her  forehead 
was  like  Dorothy's  hair  line,  except 
that  Ellen's  hair  was  sandy  instead  of 
pale  gold.  But  Ellen's  eyes — they 
weren't  Dorothy's.  There  was  some- 
thing warm  and  homey  about  Ellen's 
eyes — they  weren't  jewel  eyes  like 
Dorothy's,  sparkling  between  long 
black  lashes.  They  were  cozy,  com- 
fortable eyes,  the  color  of  freshly 
made  gingerbread. 

"If  you  were  a  man,"  he  began 
again  lamely,  but  Ellen  interposed. 

"Oh,  you  misunderstand  me,"  she 
told  him  hurriedly.  "I  didn't  mean 
lucky  that  way." 

GERALD  stared  into  those  warm 
eyes.  "Oddly  enough  I  believe 
you,"  he  said.  "You're  not  a  cat, 
Ellen.     Just  how  did  you  mean  it?" 

Ellen  explained.  Simply,  as  if  she 
were  telling  a  lesson  to  a  class. 

"Dotsy  has  always  been  beautiful," 
she  said.  "She's  always  been  radiant. 
She's  like  a  candle,  Gerry.  You  know, 
luminous  .  .  .  She  deserves  a  perfect 
setting  for  her  beauty — because  such 
beauty  is  rare.  She  deserves  some- 
ting  like  a — a  solid  gold  candelabra. 
We,  you  and  I,  are  only  a  pair  of  pew- 
ter candlesticks." 

"So  what?"  asked  Gerald.  He  didn't 
intend  to  sound  slangy — "So  what?" 

Ellen  went  on  with  the  lesson. 
Gerry  felt  that  she  was  reducing  it 
to  words  of  one  syllable  for  his 
benefit. 

"We're  a  pair  of  pewter  candle- 
sticks," she  repeated,  "too  dull  and 
un-exciting  and  everydayish  to  hope 
to  hold  Dotsy  for  very  long.  But  we 
were  lucky  to  have  held  her  for  a 


little  while.  She's  exquisite,  Gerry. 
There  aren't  many  people  as  ex- 
quisite as  Dotsy — and  the  world  is 
full  of  people  like  us!" 

Gerald  said,  "I  don't  see — " 

Ellen  told  him,  "Let  me  finish, 
Gerry.  Certain  people,  in  this  life, 
are  destined  to  be  the  candlesticks. 
Their  purpose  is  to  hold  up  a  glowing 
torch  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  see 
.  .  .  And,  when  the  torch  is  gone,  the 
candlesticks  aren't  resentful."  Her 
voice  quickened  until  the  words  were 
tumbling  over  one  another.  "I  don't 
regret  my  drab  childhood,  with  the 
patched  dresses,  or  the  beau  I  lost, 
or  the  trip  I  didn't  have.  Since  years 
have  softened  the  blow,  I  know  that 
mother  is  happier  in  heaven  .  .  .  May- 
be, now  that  Dotsy  is  settled,  if 
she  stays  settled,  I'll  find  some  way 
to  create  a  little  synthetic  light 
on  my  own  hook.  Maybe  you'll  be  a 
better  writer  because  the  hem  of 
beauty's  dress  has  brushed  you,  in 
passing." 

A  better  writer — a  better  writer? 
Because  the  hem  of  beauty's  garment 
had  brushed  the  soul,  in  passing  .  .  . 
All  at  once,  and  as  if  from  out  of  no- 
where, Gerry  saw  the  outlines  of  a 
story  that  he — a  better  writer  already 
— was  aching  to  set  down  on  paper. 
It  would  be  the  story  of  a  girl,  an 
older  sister  .  .  .  Given  a  chance,  at 
last,  to  produce  her  own  light  and 
warmth  .  .  .  No  longer  carrying  the 
candle  high  for  someone  else!  Gerald 
Gateson  was  thinking  of  the  direc- 
tions that  Joe  Mallaby — the  agency 
man — had  sketched  for  him  earlier  in 
the  day.  "A  love  story,"  he  had  said. 
"And  it  must  be  colossal  .  .  .  The  best 
ever  .  .  .  You  won't  lose  by  it!" 

A  love  story?    Would  Ellen — Doro- 


thy's sister — have  one  of  her  own? 
What  would  happen  to  Ellen  now  that 
she  no  longer  dwelt  in  a  reflection 
of  glory?  Would  a  hairdressing  shop, 
and  smart  new  clothes  create  for  her 
a  new  personality  and  a  wider  hori- 
zon line?  Would  some  man  learn  to 
care  for  her,  perhaps?  Marry  her — 
perhaps?  Well,  thought  Gerald  sav- 
agely, that  man  had  better  be  pretty 
regular — or  else!  Already  he  felt 
the  vague  stirrings  of  a  keen  jealousy 
for  the  interloper. 

Ellen  asked,  cutting  his  reverie  into 
fragments — "Where  are  you  going, 
Gerry?"  and  Gerald  Gateson  realized, 
with  a  slight  sense  of  shock,  that  he 
was  halfway  to  the  door. 

"Why,"  he  said  briefly,  "I'm  going 
back  to  my  flat.  I've  a  job  to  do, 
Ellen — a  rush  job.  I  must  deliver 
it  by  noon  tomorrow." 

"1  see,"  murmured  Ellen.  She 
threaded  a  needle  with  orchid  col- 
ored silk.  She  held  the  needle  very 
close  to  her  eyes  and  bent  her  head 
over  it — "I  see  .  .  ." 

Gerald  said,  his  hand  on  the  door 
knob,  "Ah,  but  you  don't!"  He  added, 
as  he  swung  open  the  door,  "How 
long  will  you  be  here,  Ellen?  In 
town,  I  mean?" 

ELLEN  told  him,  "There's  no  way  of 
knowing,  Gerry.     But  I'll  be  here 
until  the  quarantine  is  lifted." 

"So!"  said  Gerald  Gateson.  He 
heard  himself  laughing.  An  alien 
sound,  maybe — but  still  it  was  laugh- 
ter. "Well,  when  I've  finished  my 
job  tomorrow,  I'll  give  you  a — "  he 
started  to  say  a  ring  and  changed 
hastily  to  phone  call  .  .  .  "Maybe,"  he 
added,  "we  can  have  dinner  to- 
gether." 
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FOR    5    OUT    OF    7    GIRLS 

Richard  Hudnut  offers  a  new  and  exciting 

idea  in  cosmetics  —  "matched  makeup" — designed  to 

give  the  added  glamour  of  harmony  in  makeup! 


•  Beauty  experts  say  your  powder, 
lipstick  and  rouge  must  "go  to- 
gether." Yet  recent  studies  reveal 
that  5  out  of  7  girls  use  makeup 
that  lacks  this  color  harmony — the 
secret  of  natural  beauty. 

Richard  Hudnut  has  solved  this 
problem  by  developing  a  new  idea 
in  cosmetics — "matched  makeup." 
And  based  on  this  idea,  has  cre- 
ated Marvelous  Matched  Makeup. 
Powder,  Rouge  and  Lipstick  in 
beautifully  harmonizing  shades! 

A  mere  three  minutes  to  smooth 
on  this  exquisite  beauty  trio — and 
thrilling  new  loveliness  is  yours! 


.  .  .  How  This  New  Powder  CLINGS! 

Marvelous  is  an  exquisitely  fine- 
textured  powder.  It  gives  your 
skin  an  alluring  natural  finish. 
Thanks  to  two  special  adhering  in- 
gredients, Marvelous  Powder  stays 
on  smoothly  up  to  five  full  hours! 

These  ingredients  are  so  pure 
they're  often  advised  by  doctors 
for  sensitive  skins. 

Try  Marvelous  Face  Powder  .  .  . 
and  matching  Rouge  and  Lipstick, 
too.  In  true-to-type  shades — one 
just  right  for  you!  At  your  favorite 
cosmetic  counter.  Large  sizes  55e! 
each  (65^  in  Canada). 


^ 


MARVELOUS 

/^(dZc/con^,    ROUGE,    LIPSTICK     AND 

THE    POWDER   THAT  ^fczMd  OH, 0> //(UOM 


hard  Hudnut,  Dopl.  M,  693  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City         MF-HM 

Please  send  me  try-out  Makeup  Kit  containing  generous 
art-metal  eontainers  of  harmonizing  powder,  rouge  ami  lip- 
stiek.  /  enclose  lOt  to  help  voter  mailing  costs. 
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4  OF  THE  9  EXCITING  SHADES 

V 

limn  i  and  dashing  "gipsy"  shade 


■  KjZxL  a 

ajlouwr-soft 

lO^WXxXJLy    new  "Latin- 


dramatic  red  red 

a  Jlmver-sofl  red . . .  very  young 

American"  shade 


What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


Jack  Logan  of  station  WJAS  in 
Pittsburgh  is  a  success  as  both  an 
announcer  and   comedy  stooge. 

Pittsburgh — Jack  Logan,  station 
WJAS'  popular  announcer,  made  a 
whirlwind  entry  into  radio — and  then 
almost  found  himself  out  of  it  before 
he'd  really  got  in. 

Eight  years  ago  some  amateur  ac- 
tors sat  in  a  small  radio  studio  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  waiting  for 
their  director,  who  was  going  to  or- 
ganize them  into  a  radio  stock  com- 
pany. But  the  director  was  critically 
ill,  and  sent  a  substitute  instead — 
young  Jack  Logan,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  who  knew  a 
little  about  acting  but  nothing  at  all 
about  radio.  His  lack  of  knowledge 
didn't  bother  Jack,  though,  and  he 
organized  the  group  and  in  two  weeks 
was  directing  them  in  scripts  he'd 
written  himself.  The  station  manage- 
ment was  impressed,  and  hired  him 
as  a  staff  writer. 

Being  a  staff  writer  wasn't  as  good 
as  it  sounded,  Jack  soon  discovered. 
He  worked  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a 
day  for  fifteen  dollars  a  week.  Fi- 
nally he  told  the  boss  he'd  quit  if  he 
didn't  get  a  raise.  The  boss  countered 
by  refusing  the  raise  but  putting  Jack 
on  the  air  as  an  announcer.  Just 
about  this  time  the  depression  put 
an  end  to  Jack's  college  career,  so 
he  stayed  with  the  station,  realizing 
that  in  the  long  run  announcers  made 
more  than  writers — in  Charlottesville, 
anyway. 

From  Charlottesville  he  went  to 
one  or  two  other  stations,  but  in  1935, 
when  he  was  in  Pittsburgh  on  a 
visit,  he  heard  that  WJAS,  the  CBS 
station  there,  needed  an  announcer. 
He  applied  for  the  job,  and  got  it. 
Now,  after  six  years  at  WJAS,  he's 
Pittsburgh's  most  popular  announcer, 
best  known  for  his  work  and  comedy 
stooging  on  the  Wilkens  Amateur 
Hour.  He  also  writes  and  broadcasts 
news,  and  does  educational  and  spe- 
cial events  shows. 

Jack  was  born  in  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1916.  He's  been  completely 
bald  since  his  thirteenth  birthday,  but 
doesn't  feel  sensitive  about  that  fact 
since  his  bare  pate  is  the  object  of 
frequent  comedy  on  the  Wilkens 
program.  People  who  think  they're 
"big  shots"  make  him  yawn  and  per- 
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sons  with  bad  postures  irritate  him, 
but  it  takes  a  lot  more  than  that  to 
make  his  hair  stand  on  end. 

*  *     * 

Pity  the  staff  of  KNX,  the  CBS  out- 
let in  Hollywood.  Every  Friday  KNX 
is  the  scene  of  broadcasts  by  Hedda 
Hopper,  Louella  Parsons  and  Jimmy 
Fidler — rival  Hollywood  gossip  col- 
umnists all.  It's  the  CBS  people's 
duty  to  keep  the  three  from  getting 
into  each  other's  hair,  lest  the  three- 
cornered  feud  that  slumbers  there 
burst  into  open  warfare.  Because, 
while  the  fireworks  would  certainly 
be  pretty  to  watch,  somebody  might 

get  scorched. 

*  *     * 

Styles  this  summer  have  been 
strictly  feminine,  according  to  scouts 
posted  in  the  lobbies  of  NBC's  Chica- 
go studio.  To  date,  not  a  single  pair  of 
slacks  has  been  spotted  on  the  limbs 
of  feminine  radio  stars.  This  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  last  year's  fashion, 
when  an  average  of  two  out  of  five 
girls  wore  them  to  daytime  rehearsals. 

In  the  hat  department,  most  fav- 
ored style  is  the  huge  cartwheel. 
Blonde  Audrey  Totter,  of  the  Ma 
Perkins  and  Road  of  Life  casts,  has  a 
big  black  felt  which  she  ties,  Gibson- 
girl  fashion,  with  an  ethereal  bit  of 
yellow  tulle.  Which  is  all  very  well, 
but  those  big  hats  cause  trouble  in  the 
studio.  When  two  or  three  girls,  each 
wearing  one  of  them,  cluster  around 
the  microphone  they  interfere  with 
each  other  and  cast  such  a  deep  shade 
that  they  can't  read  their  scripts.  Not 
only  that,  but  one  sound  engineer 
claims  to  have  traced  a  disturbing 
echo  to  a  cartwheel  hat  that  was  act- 
ing as  a  sounding  board. 

Several  of  the  girls  have  showed 
up  in  smart  tailored  suits.  Back  from 
a  California  holiday,  Mrs.  Mel  Wil- 
liamson, wife  of  the  Wings  of  Destiny 
director,  flaunts  a  "sweetheart"  suit 
cut  from  the  same  material  as  the  gray 
flannel  worn  by  her  husband,  and 
with  the  jacket  patterned  after  his. 
She  carried  out  the  idea  by  wearing  a 
shirt  cut  like  his,  and  a  small  copy  of 
his  lapel  boutonniere.  Evelyn  Ames, 
the  Contented  Hour's  Lullaby  Lady,  is 
another  suitwearer,  setting  off  her 
long  brownette  bob  and  summer  tan 
with    rose    linen    and    a    white    silk 

blouse. 

*  *     * 

Ilka  Chase,  mistress  of  ceremonies 
on  the  CBS  Penthouse  Party  program, 
just  couldn't  bear  to  turn  down  the 
chance  of  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
summer-theater  tryout  of  a  new  stage 
play,  "Love  in  Our  Time."  And  that 
explains  why  an  early-August  broad- 
cast of  Penthouse  Party  came  from 
Westport,  Connecticut,  where  there 
isn't  a  penthouse  for  miles  around. 
Ilka  persuaded  her  sponsors  to  move 
the  show  there  for  one  program,  and 
was  able  to  act  in  the  new  play  with- 
out  disarranging  her  radio  schedule. 

*  *     * 

Bob  Burns  will  have  a  new  kind 
of  program — new  for  Bob,  that  is — 
when  he  returns  to  the  air  in  the  fall 
for  a  different  sponsor.  Instead  of 
just  telling  tall  stories,  he'll  play  the 
leading  role  in  a  half-hour  comedy 
drama.  He'll  be  missed  on  the  Kraft 
Music  Hall,  but  it  seems  he  and  the 
sponsor  just  couldn't  agree  on  the 
salary  question  any  more. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION     MIRROH 


Young    Doctor   Malone 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

had  said  goodbye,  the  police  would 
find  the  real  murderer  and  everything 
would  be  all  right. 

Instead,  on  the  following  day,  they 
arrested  Veronica  and  formally 
charged  her  with  the  murder  of  her 
husband. 

"But  it's  impossible!"  raged  Lau- 
rence Dunham,  Jerry's  partner  in  the 
Sanitarium  and  Veronica's  brother- 
in-law.  "No  one  that  knows  Ronnie 
could  ever  believe  she'd  commit  mur- 
der. Jim  Farrell  had  a  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances — people  of  all  sorts. 
Aren't  those  stupid  police  investigat- 
ing them?" 

"They  say  they  are,"  Jerry  said 
wearily.  "They've  traced  that  tele- 
phone call  he  got  the  night  he  was 
killed.  It  was  only  a  Mrs.  Thomas — 
she  and  her  husband  met  Farrell  on 
the  boat  coming  up  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro last  year — inviting  him  and  Ve- 
ronica to  dinner.  She  says  he  ac- 
cepted, and  sounded  very  cheerful  and 
ordinary.  ...  It  seems  he  saw  almost 
none  of  his  old  friends  after  he  got 
back  from  Rio." 

Dunham  pulled  agitatedly  at  one 
end  of  his  neat  mustache.  "Damned 
bad  luck,  you  having  dinner  with  her 
that  night,"  he  murmured,  avoiding 
Jerry's  eyes. 

JERRY  walked  to  the  window  and 
•*  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  out  at 
the  congested  cross-town  traffic. 
Finally  he  said,  "I've  been  thinking, 
Larry — maybe  it  would  be  better  if 
I  resigned,  here  at  the  Sanitarium." 

"Resign?  My  dear  boy,  nonsense!" 
Dunham  said  with  unnecessary  ve- 
hemence. Without  turning,  Jerry 
said: 

"It  isn't  nonsense.  You  know  well 
enough  what  a  scandal  can  do  to  a 
high-society  place  like  this.  It's  bad 
enough  that  Veronica  is  your  wire's 
sister,  without  having  your  partner 
mixed  up  in  what  looks  like  a  partic- 
ularly sordid  love-affair." 

"But  Veronica  is  my  wife's  sister," 
Dunham  pointed  out  dryly.  "We're  in 
this  thing — bad  luck  though  it  is — to- 
gether, and  we'll  stick  together.  The 
point  is  that  you  and  Veronica  have 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of — and 
Veronica  didn't  kill  Farrell — and 
sooner  or  later  the  truth's  bound  to 
come  out.  That's  what  we've  got  to 
keep  remembering — the  truth  will 
come  out." 

But  this  was  not  so  easy  to  keep  in 
mind  throughout  the  nightmarish 
weeks  before  the  trial.  The  case 
against  Veronica  fitted  together  with 
horrible  precision.  The  elevator  oper- 
ator stuck  tenaciously  to  his  story 
that  no  one  but  Farrell  and  then  Ve- 
ronica had  entered  their  apartment. 
There  was  a  service  entrance  which 
might  have  been  used  without  his 
knowledge,  Veronica's  lawyer  admit- 
ted, but  that  was  a  negative  point.  He 
could  only  make  the  most  of  it  at  the 
trial. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  fact  that  Ve- 
ronica's fingerprints  were  the  only 
ones  found  on  the  paper-knife  which 
had  been  used  to  take  Farrell's  life. 
She  could  not  remember  how  they 
had  got  there,  she  said;  she  supposed 
she  might  have  tried  to  pull  the  weap- 
on out. 

Jerry  did  not  see  Veronica  until  the 
trial     began.       Her     lawyer,     George 
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"A   DARK    SUSPICION 
HAS   JUST   CROSSED   MY  MIND  J" 

"Wonder  if  grandma  could  have  forgotten  the  rub- 
down  after  my  bath  this  morning ! ! ! 

"I'll  admit  I  was  still  too  worked  up  about  the  soap 
in  my  eye  to  worry  about  powder  at  the  time  . . . 

"By  Jupiter,  though,  come  to  think  of  it— I  didn't  get 
a  rubdown!  It  was  right  out  of  the  tub  and  on  with 
my  shirt!  Not  a  particle  of  that  delicious  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  did  I  have!  Not  even  so  much  as  a 
hasty  dusting! 

"I  remember  now— I  thought  'This  dressing  business 
is  going  mighty  fast'. . .  Fast— I'll  say  it  was! 

"The  idea  of  Grandma  thrusting  me  into  a  romper 
without  even  one  little  sprinkle  of  Johnson's!  I'd 
just  like  to  tell  her  how  smooth  and  slick  and  com- 
fortable I  haven't  been  feeling  all  day! 

"Believe  me— this  is  the  last  time  I  go  visiting  with- 
out a  can  of  downy-soft,  soothing  Johnson's  clutched 
in  my  fist.  A  baby  can't  be  too  careful!" 


"No  doubt  about  it— Johnson's  Baby  Powder  is  the 
loveliest  stuff  that  ever  soothed  a  baby's  prickles! 
Fine  for  chafes,  too.  And  really  very  inexpensive." 


JOHNSON'S 
BABY  POWDER 
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.ERE'S  a  Hair-do  that  features 
an  Off-Center  Part.  The  side  sections 
are  brushed  over  the  fingers  into  soft, 
loose  Curls.  The  back  hair  is  arranged 
in  shining  clusters.  Those  Casual 
Curls  are  gently  but  firmly  held  in 
place  with  DeLong  Bob  Pins — they 
never  slide  out. 

All  Bob  Pins  Are  Not  Alike 
You  don't  have  to  be  annoyed  by 
loose,  falling  pins  that  do  not  keep 
their  shape.  Look  your  best  with 
DeLong's  .  .  .  they  have  a  strong, 
lasting  grip  .  .  .  they  won't  slip  out. 


BOB   PINS 
WON'T   SLIP   OUT 


Cape,  had  hinted  that  a  visit  to  her 
would  not  look  well  to  reporters  and 
the  public.  Dunham  and  his  wife  saw 
her  frequently,  but  their  reports  were 
not  cheerful;  she  was  beaten  and  dis- 
couraged, convinced  that  in  remarry- 
ing Farrell  she  had  started  a  chain  of 
events  that  would  end  by  ruining  not 
only  her  own  life  but  Jerry's  as  well. 

Old,  valued  patients  of  the  Dunham 
Sanitarium  were  transferring  their 
allegiance  to  other  nursing  homes, 
other  doctors.  Hardly  a  day  passed 
that  Jerry  did  not  find  on  his  desk  a 
memorandum  asking  him  to  furnish 
some  other  physician  with  someone's 
case  history.  Once  more  he  made  an 
effort  to  resign,  but  when  he  saw 
how  harassed  and  upset  Dunham  be- 
came at  the  suggestion  he  agreed  to 
wait,  at  least,  until  after  the  trial. 

One  afternoon  he  returned  home 
unexpectedly  to  find  a  woman  report- 
er with  Penny,  firing  questions  at  the 
unsophisticated  and  flustered  old  lady. 
Later,  after  he  had  sent  the  woman 
away,  Penny  confided  that  Bun  had 
not  gone  to  school  in  two  weeks, 
ashamed  to  face  the  barrage  of  cur- 
iosity from  his  fellow -students.  In 
resignation,  Jerry  made  arrangements 
to  send  them  both  to  an  Adirondack 
hotel  until  the  trial  was  over. 

CO  then  he  was  alone.  He  spent 
^  long  hours  at  the  Sanitarium,  re- 
turning to  the  apartment  in  the  eve- 
ning after  a  meal  taken  at  some  res- 
taurant— coming  in,  switching  on  the 
lights  hurriedly  to  banish  the  dark- 
ness of  the  rooms,  trying  to  read  and 
finding  himself  after  a  time  with  the 
book  forgotten  on  his  lap,  his  thoughts 
far   away. 

He  missed  Ann  terribly.  She  was 
writing  every  day  now,  and  he  read 
and  re-read  her  letters,  longing  to 
have  her  back  with  him.  Still  he 
stubbornly  told  her  to  stay  where  she 
was.  His  own  experiences  with  re- 
porters, with  the  police  sergeant  who 
had  questioned  him  at  Veronica's 
apartment  the  night  of  the  murder 
and  afterward,  even  with  Veronica's 
lawyer  and  his  searching  questions — 
all  these  told  him  that  Ann  must  not 
return.  He  would  not  subject  her  to 
all  that.  And  there  was  another  rea- 
son as  well — an  obscure  one,  which  he 
himself  could  only  feel  and  not  reason 
out.  Ann  had  left  him  because  of 
Veronica,  so  now  he  must  vindicate 
himself  before  she  came  back.  And 
nothing  could  bring  that  vindication 
but  Veronica's  acquittal. 

He  did  not  look  beyond  that.  He 
did  not  think  what  might  happen  to 
himself  and  Ann  if  Veronica  were  not 
acquitted. 

Suddenly,  the  trial  was  beginning. 
He  sat  in  the  courtroom  while  a  jury 
was  chosen,  while  the  Prosecuting  At- 


torney made  his  opening  statement. 
Across  the  room  Veronica's  head  was 
bowed,  aloof;  her  face  gave  no  hint  of 
her  thoughts  while  the  Prosecutor 
outlined  what  he  expected  to  prove: 

"That  James  Farrell,  after  his  re- 
marriage to  the  defendant,  discovered 
an  intrigue  between  her  and  Dr. 
Gerald  Malone — that  in  the  quarrel 
which  followed  he  threatened  to  ex- 
pose this  intrigue — and  that  in  a  sud- 
den burst  of  passion  she  caught  up  the 
paper-knife  which  lay  at  hand  and 
stabbed  him.  .  .  ." 

Witnesses  came — the  police  ser- 
geant, the  medical  examiner,  the  fin- 
gerprint expert,  the  neighbors  who 
had  heard  the  Farrells  quarreling,  the 
elevator  boy  in  the  apartment  house. 
George  Cape  tried  to  break  down  the 
elevator  boy's  testimony. 

"But  someone  could  have  used  the 
service  entrance  without  your  knowl- 
edge?" 

"Well  .  .  .  they  could  of,  I  guess.  But 
they'd  of  had  to  use  the  stairs  right 
off  the  hall.  I'd  of  heard  'em." 

"How  could  you  have  heard  them  if 
you  were  taking  someone  up  in  the 
eljvator  at  the  time?" 

"I  couldn't,"  the  boy  said  sullenly 
— then  more  triumphantly,  "but  only 
one  party  come  into  the  house  be- 
tween Mr.  Farrell  and  Mrs.  Farrell. 
That  was  the  only  time  I  was  away 
from  the  downstairs  hall." 

"Then  someone  could  have  entered 
by  the  service  door  and  gone  upstairs 
at  that  time!" 

"Well  .  .  .  yes." 

Endless  questions,  cross-questions, 
bickerings  between  attorneys  .  .  .  and 
the  courtroom  rustling,  murmurous 
with  people. 

The  defense  offered  its  witnesses 
— the  waiter  at  the  restaurant  where 
Jerry  and  Veronica  had  eaten  that 
night,  the  cab-driver  who  had  taken 
her  home  .  .  .  Veronica  herself. 

She  was  creamy-pale  without 
makeup,  and  she  answered  questions 
in  a  low,  controlled  voice.  Under 
Cape's  skilful,  sympathetic  guidance 
she  told  of  her  divorce  from  Farrell, 
her  remarriage,  her  movements  that 
night. 

Then  the  Prosecuting  Attorney: 

"Did  Mr.  Farrell  know  Dr.  Malone?" 

"Yes.     They  had  met,  once." 

"Did  you  tell  him  you  were  going 
to  have  dinner  with  Dr.  Malone?" 

"No.  He  was  out,  I  had  no  chance 
to  tell  him." 

"Why  did  you  wish  to  dine  with  Dr. 
Malone,  so  soon  after  your  marriage?" 

"Dr.  Malone  and  I  are — are  old 
friends." 

"Ah,  yes.    Now,  Mrs.  Farrell — " 

Questions,  questions,  questions,  re- 
turning always  to  the  mention  of  "Dr. 
Malone,"  until  at  last  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney  shouted: 
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BURL  IVES — who  is  heard  with  his  "gittar"  frequently  over  CBS, 
and  regularly  Saturday  mornings  on  his  own  Coffee  Club  program. 
He  comes  to  radio  after  years  of  touring  the  United  States  on  foot 
or  by  any  other  handy  means  of  transportation,  collecting  American 
■folk-sonqs.  He'<  been  a  rover  ever  since,  two  months  before  finish- 
ing college,  he  decided  he  didn't  want  to  graduate  and  be  a  foot- 
ball coach.  Although  he  loved  football  he  loved  singing  and  wander- 
ing around  more.  So  he  left,  taking  all  the  money  he  had — fifteen 
dollars — his  guitar,  and  an  extra  pair  of  slacks.  Singing  in  hotels  or 
taverns,  he  made  enough  to  live  on,  and  that  was  all  he  wanted. 
He   has   settled    down    in    New   York    now,    but   maybe    not   for   long. 
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»  "Isn't  it  true,  Mrs.  Farrell,  that  you 
were  in  love  with  Dr.  Malone?" 

Veronica  had  been  twisting  in  her 
chair;  now  she  threw  her  head  back 
and  stared  wildly  at  the  attorney. 
"Yes!"  she  cried.  "Yes,  yes,  yes !  But 
Jim  didn't  know  it,  he  wouldn't  have 
cared  if  he  had — all  he  wanted  was 
my  money — " 

Sobbing,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands,  while  reporters  slipped  from 
their  seats  and  ran  for  the  door.  Court 
was  adjourned  for  the  day. 

The  following  morning  Jerry  was 
called  to  the  stand.  He  was  sluggish 
with  fatigue,  for  he  had  slept  hardly 
at  all,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that 
this  was  he  —  Gerald  Malone  —  on  a 
witness  stand  giving  testimony  in  a 
sensational  murder  case.  George 
Cape's  questions,  like  those  he  had 
put  to  Veronica  the  day  before,  were 
politely  phrased,  easy  to  answer,  but 
the  Prosecutor  in  his  cross-examina- 
tion was  arrogant,  ironic,  openly  dis- 
believing of  everything  Jerry  said. 

"Didn't  you  and  your  wife,  Dr. 
Malone,  auarrel  over  your  friendship 
with  Mrs?  Farrell?" 

"No!" 

"Yet  you  are  separated?" 

"Mrs.  Malone  is  living  in  Chicago 
just  now,  yes.    We  are  not  separated." 

"She  has  been  in  Chicago  for  more 
than  two  months,  hasn't  she?" 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Dr.  Malone.  You  heard  Mrs.  Far- 
rel  say  yesterday  that  she  was  in  love 
with  you.  Had  you  been  aware  of  her 
feelings  toward  you  before  then?" 

GEORGE  CAPE  answered  Jerry's 
agonized  glance;  he  was  on  his 
feet  protesting  to  the  judge,  "This 
line  of  questioning  has  nothing  what- 
ever  to   do  with   the    case!" 

"Objection  over-ruled,"  the  judge 
said  dryly.  "Witness  will  answer  the 
question." 

"Yes,  I  knew,"  Jerry  said,  every 
word  an  agony.  "But  Mrs.  Farrell  un- 
derstood that  I  did  not  love  her." 

"Yet  you  invited  her  out  to  dinner 
only  a  week  after  her  marriage!" 

Jerry  did  not  lose  his  temper.  He 
did  not  create  a  sensation  by  "break- 
ing" on  the  stand.  But  it  was  only 
through  the  most  rigid  self-control 
that  he  refrained,  and  he  stepped 
down  at  last  feeling  bruised  and  stiff 
all  through  his  body. 

There  was  only  one  more  witness, 
the  Mrs.  Thomas  who  had  called  Jim 
Farrell  the  night  of  his  death  to  in- 
vite him  and  Veronica  to  dinner.  She 
was  a  pretty,  faded  little  woman 
whose  testimony  was  so  unimportant 
that  introducing  it  at  all  impressed  the 
jury  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  of  desper- 
ation, on  the  part  of  the  defense. 

A  black  fog  of  depression  settled 
over  Jerry  as  the  attorneys  began 
their  summing-up.  The  room  was 
stifling,  and  the  constant  muted  mur- 
mur of  the  crowd  rang  in  his  ears. 
Abruptly,  he  stood  up  and  left.  There 
was  nothing  more  he  could  do — noth- 
ing any  of  them  could  do — but  wait 
for  the  verdict. 

The  next  day  their  waiting  was 
over.     The  verdict  came — "guilty." 

Jerry  saw  Veronica,  standing  to  hear 
the  verdict,  sway  and  put  a  hand  on 
the  table  to  steady  herself,  then  stand 
perfectly  still,  the  immobile  center 
of  a  swirl  of  movement  all  about  her. 
Suddenly,  Jerry  was  shaken  by  fury. 
The  fools!  Couldn't  they  have  seen 
past  the  carefully  interlocking  struc- 
ture of  evidence  and  find  the  truth? 

The     clamor     in     the      courtroom 
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What  skipper  wouldn't  find  smooth  sailing  with  a  crew  like  Katherine 
Fitts,  young  CBS  actress  of  Hollywood  Premiere?  The  Captain  is  Felix 
Mills,  west  coast  director,  and  he's  named  his  yacht  "Burrapeg." 


mounted,  the  sharp  raps  of  the  bailiff's 
gavel  impotent  against  it.  At  its 
height  another,  sharper  sound  from 
the  hallway  cut  all  the  noise  off  for 
an  instant  as  if  by  a  knife.  A  woman 
screamed,  and  a  blue-coated  police- 
man burst  through  the  swinging 
doors. 

"One  of  the  defense  witnesses — Mrs. 
Thomas!     She's  shot  herself!" 

George  Cape  was  on  his  feet,  shout- 
ing to  make  himself  heard.  "Your 
Honor!  I  request  a  recess  at  this 
time  until  tomorrow,  when  I  hope  to 
have  new  evidence  to  offer!" 

Swiftly,  the  judge  granted  the  re- 
quest, rose  and  left  the  courtroom. 
Police  surrounded  the  quiet  figure 
of  a  pretty,  faded  little  woman  in  the 
hallway. 

In  an  oddly  hushed,  sober  court- 
room, the  next  morning,  Austin 
Thomas  told  the  story  of  why  his  wife 
had   killed   Jim   Farrell. 

"It  is  my  fault  she  is  dead,"  he  said 
in  a  voice  that  shook  with  emotion. 
"I  advised  her  not  to  take  the  blame 
for  the  murder  because  I  thought  Mrs. 
Farrell  would  be  acquitted.  I  should 
have  known — " 

He  licked  his  dry  lips,  gazing  out 
over  the  attentive,  uplifted  faces. 
"We  met  Jim  Farrell  on  the  boat  com- 
ing up  from  Rio  last  year,"  he  re- 
sumed. "I  was  older  than  my  wife,  I 
was  glad  to  see  her  dancing  and  hav- 
ing a  good  time  with  Farrell.  I  didn't 
realize  that  things  went — farther  than 
that. 

"Two  months  ago  Farrell  tried  to 
blackmail  Helen — my  wife.  He  had 
letters  that  she  had  written  to  him, 
and  he  threatened  to  let  me  see  them. 
She  was  terrified — tried  to  convince 
him  she  couldn't  get  the  money  for 
him.  She  should  have  realized  he  was 
bluffing,  particularly  after  he  married 
Mrs.  Farrell  again.  But  she  didn't. 
She  called  him,  that  night,  and  ar- 
ranged to  meet  him  in  his  apartment, 
hoping  she  could  get  the  letters  from 
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him.  I  guess  she  didn't  know  exactly 
what  she  could  do.  He  told  her  to 
come  up  the  back  stairs,  and  she  did, 
waiting  until  the  elevator  boy  was  out 
of  the  way. 

"Farrell  wouldn't  listen  to  her.  He 
said  he'd  send  me  the  letters  the  next 
day  if  she  didn't  pay.  And  Helen  was 
desperate — out  of  her  mind.  She 
snatched  up  the  paper-knife  and 
stabbed  him.  Then  she  ran  away. 
When  she  came  home  she  was  hysteri- 
cal, too  upset  to  keep  from  telling  me 
the  whole  story.  And  I — I  told  her 
not  to  confess,  but  to  wait.  I  said  no 
one  would  ever  be  accused  of  the  mur- 
der, and  when  Mrs.  Farrell  was  ar- 
rested I  said  they  wouldn't  convict 
her.    It's  my  fault — " 

His  face  working,  he  was  unable  to 
go  on,  and  the  case  of  the  State  vs. 
Veronica  Farrell  was  ended. 

JERRY  saw  Veronica  for  a  few  min- 
•*  utes  in  an  anteroom.  Her  quiet 
gravity  was  in  startling  contrast  to 
George  Cape's  beaming  excitement. 

"Aren't  you  glad?"  Jerry  asked. 

"No — not  particularly,"  she  said 
simply.  "I  don't  seem  to  have  any 
capacity  for  emotion  left.  I  keep 
thinking  of  that  poor  woman,  too — " 

"You  mustn't  think  of  her,  or  of 
anything  that's   happened." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  she  said  me- 
chanically. Cape  had  moved  away  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room;  she  asked 
in  a  lower  voice,  "Has  Ann  come 
back,  Jerry?" 

"She'll  be  here  tomorrow.  I  tele- 
phoned her  last  night,  and  she's  taking 
tonight's  train." 

"I'm  very  glad,"  she  said,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his.  "You  had  something  very  pre- 
cious there,  you  and  Ann.  I  hope  you 
still  have  it.  Without  meaning  to,  I 
did  my  best  to  take  it  away." 

"It  wasn't  you  entirely,"  he  told  her. 
"I  think  things  first  began  to  go  wrong 
when  I  gave  up  my  work  at  the  hos- 


pital to  join  Larry  in  his  Sanitarium. 
I  wasn't  being  true  to  myself,  and 
Ann  knew  it.  Subconsciously,  she  be- 
gan to  wonder  if  I  could  be  untrue  to 
her,  too." 

"Perhaps,"  Veronica  agreed.  "Don't 
let  her  wonder  that  any  more,  Jerry. 
Goodbye,  my  dear.  I'm  going  to  leave 
New  York  tomorrow.  I  may  not  be 
back  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"Goodbye,  Veronica." 

When  he  came  out  of  the  Criminal 
Courts  building  he  went  automatically 
toward  the  first  in  the  line  of  parked 
taxicabs.  But  before  he  reached  it 
he  swerved  and  went  down  the  steps 
of  a  subway.  Somehow,  he  wanted 
to  be  near  mankind — in  the  midst  of 
it,  as  he  had  been  in  the  old  days  when 
he  worked  in  the  charity  clinic  of  the 
hospital. 

Some  of  this  feeling  he  tried  to  ex- 
press to  Ann,  the  next  evening,  when 
they  sat  alone  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 
Penny  and  Bun  had  returned  to  New 
York,  but  immediately  after  dinner, 
with  elaborate  tact,  they'd  gone  off 
to  the  movies. 

WITH  Ann  on  a  hassock  at  his  feet, 
Jerry  felt  once  more  that  close- 
ness— not  at  all  physical,  but  a  com- 
plete and  satisfying  communion  of 
their  thoughts  and  emotions — which 
had  once  been  so  important  a  part  of 
their  life  together.  They'd  lost  it  in  the 
last  year,  but  now,  miraculously,  it 
had  returned.  And  Ann  understood 
what  he  was  trying  to  say,  even  with- 
out listening  to  his  words. 

"You  were  so  right,"  he  confessed, 
"when  you  wanted  me  to  stay  at  the 
hospital,  not  go  in  with  Dunham — " 

Ann  pressed  her  fingers  against  his 
lips.  "Don't  say  that,  Jerry,"  she 
begged.  "I  don't  want  to  be  right — 
I  don't  want  even  to  appear  to  have 
that  cheap  triumph.  And  I'm  not  even 
sure  I  was.  We've  both  learned  a 
good  deal.  We've  made  an  adjust- 
ment that  some  couples  never  make. 
I  don't  know,"  she  wrinkled  her  brow 
in  concentration,  "but  I  feel  as  if  our 
marriage  had — moved  into  a  new 
phase.  A  better  one,  one  with  more 
understanding.  I  mean — oh,  I  seem 
to  think  of  you  now  as  a  human  being, 
not  just  as  my  husband!" 

Jerry  nodded.  "It's  hard  to  express. 
But  I  know  what  you're  trying  to  say, 
because  I  feel  it  too." 

For  a  while  they  were  silent,  con- 
tent to  enjoy  this  new  sensation  of 
completion.  Then  Jerry  said,  "All  the 
same,  I'm  resigning  from  the  Sani- 
tarium and  going  back  into  real  work. 
I  don't  know  just  what  kind  of  work, 
but  I  do  know  it'll  be  real." 

"Yes,  Jerry.    I'm  glad." 

"But  first,"  he  added,  holding  her 
hands  more  tightly,  "we're  going 
away,  all  by  ourselves.  We're  just 
getting  to  know  each  other — let's 
make  a  good  job  of  it!" 

"Go  away?     Where?" 

"What's  it  matter?"  he  said  with 
boyish  eagerness.  "Florida — the  Car- 
ibbean— anywhere  so  long  as  we  can 
be  together!" 

Once  Ann,  with  invincible  com- 
mon-sense, would  have  pointed  out, 
"We  can  be  together  right  here."  But 
now,  in  her  new  wisdom,  she  too 
caught  fire  from  his  enthusiasm.  Her 
eyes  shining,  she  said: 

"Jamaica !" 

"And  Haiti!" 

"And  Port-au-Prince  .  .  .  Cartagena 
.  .  .  Caracas  .  .  ." 

But  all  the  magic  names  they  re- 
cited were  not  half  so  thrilling  as 
the  single  word — "together." 
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Let  Me  Forget 

{Continued  from  page  28) 


"No — we  mustn't  stop.  Dance  faster 
— faster — " 

Bill  stumbled. 

"Sorry!  That's  what  I  get  for  not 
counting  when  I  dance!" 

"It's  not  your  fault,  Oliver,"  I  said. 
"It's  this  long  veil — you  caught  your 
foot  in  it,  didn't  you?" 

"You've  no  veil,"  he  said.  "You've 
— what  did  you  call  me?     Oliver?" 

He  stopped  dancing.  The  dream 
shattered.  We  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  at  the  country  club.  And 
the  man  was  Bill  Collins.  Unreasoning 
terror  tore  at  me. 

"You  called  me  Oliver!"  he  re- 
peated. 

"No!"  I  cried  wildly.  "I  didn't!  I 
couldn't!  I  called  you  Bill — your 
name's  Bill — why  should  I  call  you 
anything  else!" 

He  began  to  lead  me  from  the  floor, 
while  people  stared,  and  I  clung  to 
him,  sobbing.  "I  didn't  call  you 
Oliver!"  I  said.  "I  won't  remember 
— I  mustn't!  Bill,  don't  ever  let  me 
remember!" 

Then  the  room  tilted  again,  and 
grew  dark,  and  everything  was  blotted 
out. 

I  was  in  my  bed  at  home  when  I 
woke  up,  and  Bill  was  gone  but  Dr. 
Chase  was  there.  The  next  day  he 
took  me  to  a  house  in  the  country  and 
left  me  there  with  Mary  Murphy.  I 
felt  just  as  I  had  in  the  weeks  before 
I  opened  the  dancing  school — limp, 
unable  to  think  or  plan  for  myself, 
drained  of  every  emotion  or  desire. 
I  knew  now  that  there  was  something 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  my  mind,  de- 
manding admittance — something  of 
unimaginable  horror.  As  long  as  I 
lay  still  and  let  other  people  manage 
my  life,  I  was  safe.  But  once  I  began 
to  remember.  .   .  . 

CUMMER  ended,  and  fall  brought  its 
*"  fierce  colors  to  the  trees  and  bush- 
es. With  the  cool  days  I  began  to  slip 
from  my  soft,  warm  nest  of  indiffer- 
ence. The  world  was  calling  to  me 
again.     The  world  and — Bill. 

I  missed  him.  I  knew  why  he  never 
came  to  see  me.  It  was  because  he 
was  frightened.  All  his  normal, 
healthy  instincts  had  revolted  against 
me.    He  thought  I  was  crazy. 

Perhaps  I  was. 

Dr.  Chase  visited  me  once  a  week. 
He  was  always  kind  and  friendly, 
always  very  casual,  but  I  knew  why 
he  came.    It  was  to  watch  me. 

"You  said  I'd  have  to  earn  my  liv- 
ing," I  reminded  him  once.  "Who  is 
paying  for  this  house?  And  Mary's 
wages?" 

He  avoided  my  gaze.  "Don't  worry 
about  that  right  now,"  he  said. 
"You've  been  too  ill  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  but  soon  you'll  be  well 
again  and  then  you  can  go  back  to 
work." 

"Is  Bill  Collins  paying?"  I  asked. 

"Well — yes,"  he  admitted. 

"He  mustn't,"  I  said  in  agitation. 
"I  won't  let  him.  I'm  going  back 
to  work  now — right  away.  There's 
no  reason  I  can't,  I'm  perfectly  strong 
and  well." 

"Perhaps  you  are.  But  I  want  you 
to  stay  here,  for  a  little  while  longer 
at  least.    And  Bill  does,  too." 

My  brief  burst  of  energy  had  al- 
ready spent  itself.  I  sank  back.  "All 
right,"  I  said  listlessly. 

But  each  day  brought,  impercept- 


ibly, an  added  impulse  to  face  the 
world  again,  and  by  late  December 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  return 
to  Grayfields  and  the  dancing  classes 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  I  couldn't, 
I  told  myself,  remain  here,  on  the 
scant  fringes  of  life.  I  must  leave,  no 
matter  what  effect  leaving  would  have 
upon  me. 

Then,  on  Christmas  Day,  Bill  came 
to  see  me — his  arms  loaded  with  par- 
cels, his  eyes  begging  for  understand- 
ing and  forgiveness. 

"I  couldn't  come  sooner,"  he  said. 
"Dr.  Chase  wouldn't  let  me.  He  said 
he  wanted  you  to  be  alone  until  you 
were  feeling  all  right  again.  So  I 
obeyed  orders,  but — "  he  gave  a  rue- 
ful grin — "it  wasn't  easy." 

Happiness  and  relief-  flooded  me. 
"Then  it  wasn't  because — "  I  ex- 
claimed. "I  mean — I  thought  you 
didn't  like  me  any  more." 

"Like  you!"  He'd  dropped  the  par- 
cels, and  now  he  put  his  hands  on  my 
arms.  "Like  you!"  he  repeated  ten- 
derly. "Don't  you  remember  I  said 
I  loved  you?  And  I  meant  it,  and 
still  mean  it.  I  want  to  take  care  of 
you,  Ethel — forever." 

I  PULLED  myself  away.  Trying  to 
'  keep  my  voice  steady,  I  said,  "But 
there's  something — strange  about  me, 
Bill.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  myself. 
You  must  have  realized  it — and  now 
you're  only  trying  to  be  kind." 

"I'm  only  trying  to  be  kind  to  my- 
self, because  I  love  you  so." 

"No,  wait,"  I  said.  "You  must  won- 
der how  much  I  remember  about  .  .  . 
about  the  past.  Things  that  happened 
before  I  knew  you.  And  the  answer 
is— nothing!  I  don't  remember  a 
thing,  Bill.  There  must  be  months, 
between  the  time  I  got  out  of  college 
and  the  time  I  came  to  Grayfields,  that 
I  don't  remember  at  all.  That's  the 
sort  of  woman  you're  asking  to  be 
your  wife." 

"I  love  the  woman  I'm  asking  to  be 
my  wife,"  Bill  said  steadily.  "Better 
than  anything  in  the  world.  And  the 
only  thing  that  matters  to  me  is— do 
you  love  me?" 

"I  do!"  I  sobbed,  pressing  my  face 
against  his  shoulder.  "So  very  much! 
Only—" 

"Only  nothing,  darling,"  he  insisted. 
"That's  all  I  wanted  to  know." 

Dr.  Chase  didn't  want  us  to  be 
married. 

I  realized  that  later  in  the  evening, 
when  he  came  in  to  wish  me  Merry 
Christmas  and  found  Bill  there.  When 
Bill  told  him  our  news  the  briefest 
possible  expression  of  alarm  flashed 
over  his  face  and  was  gone,  succeeded 
by  his  usual  friendly  smile. 

"Will  it  be  a  long  engagement?"  he 
asked  after  a  while. 

"Not  any  longer  than  I  can  help," 
Bill  said.  "About  three  days  would 
be  right,  I  think" — and  we  all 
laughed.  But  I  thought  Dr.  Chase 
seemed  relieved  when  I  protested  that 
I'd  need  at  least  a  month. 

Only  after  they'd  left  did  I  feel  a 
moment  of  that  old  fear.  It  wasn't 
right,  no  matter  what  Bill  said,  to 
marry  him  while  there  was  still  that 
dark,  terrifying  thing  waiting  outside 
the  closed  doors  of  my  mind.  Dr. 
Chase  knew  it,  too — that  was  why  he 
didn't  really  want  us  to  be  married. 

What  if  I  opened  the  doors,  and  let 
it — whatever    it    was — in?      Could    I 
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face  it  down — or  would  it  devour  me? 

I  knew  I  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
find  the  answer  to  that  question. 

In  the  morning  I  put  all  my  doubts 
aside.  It  was  easier,  then,  to  tell  my- 
self that  it  didn't  matter — I  could  keep 
the  doors  closed  forever,  and  be 
happy. 

Back  in  Grayfields,  Dr.  Chase  and 
his  wife  asked  me  to  stay  with  them 
until  the  wedding,  and  Mrs.  Chase 
helped  me  with  all  the  shopping  I 
had  to  do.  We  didn't  buy  a  wedding 
gown,  for  she  insisted  on  giving  me 
one  that  she  had.  "It  was  worn  by  a 
very  dear  friend  of  the  doctor's,"  she 
said,  "and  I  know  he'd  be  very  happy 
if  you'd  wear  it  too." 

Busy  with  my  preparations,  en- 
folded in  Bill's  love,  I  was  no  longer 
afraid. 

A  few  days  before  the  wedding, 
Mrs.  Chase  brought  the  white  lace 
gown  and  delicate  veil  to  my  room. 
Eagerly  I  tried  it  on  to  see  if  it  would 
fit.  The  dress  was  rather  unusual 
in  style — a  close-fitting  bodice  above  a 
tremendously  full  skirt  of  exquisite 
lace. 

"It  fits  you  perfectly,  my  dear," 
Mrs.  Chase  said.  Struck  by  a  smoth- 
ered quality  in  her  voice,  I  looked 
at  her  and  saw  that  she  was  not  smil- 
ing, and  that  spots  of  rouge  stood  out 
queerly  on  her  pale  face.  Hurriedly 
she  went  on,  "Come  over  to  the  mirror 
and  see." 

Wonder ingly,  I  obeyed,  and  stood 
for  a  long  moment  staring  at  the  girl 
in  the  glass.  At  last  I  said  in  a  far- 
away voice,  "Please,  Mrs.  Chase — will 
you  leave  me  alone  for  a  little  while?" 

I  SCARCELY  heard  the  door  close 
I   behind  her. 

Now  memory  was  coming  back.  I 
closed  my  eyes,  pressed  my  hand  over 
them,  but  I  was  powerless  to  stop  it. 

This  was  my  wedding  dress.  I  had 
worn  it  before.  In  the  incense- 
haunted  air  of  a  cathedral,  beside  the 
man  I  loved.  And  afterwards — 
dancing  .  .  . 

The  strains  of  a  waltz  drifted 
through  the  room,  growing  louder, 
stronger.  Oliver  and  I  were  together, 
carried  away  on  the  sound,  wanting 
to  dance  forever. 

"Oh,  Oliver,  I  do  love  you  so!" 

"My  wife—" 

"How  wonderful  to  hear  you  say 
that.    My  husband!" 

The  melody  lifting  us,  driving  us, 
faster  and  faster  .  .  . 

Oliver's  voice,  breathless — -"Rather 
nice,  making  love  to  you  while  we're 
dancing.  I  must  do  it  often,  during 
the  next  fifty  years." 

"Yes.  You  must.  We'll  dance  and 
dance,  and  you'll  tell  me  how  much 
you  love  me,  and  I'll —  Oh,  Oliver,  I'm 
sorry.  It's  this  long  veil — you  caught 
your  foot  in  it,  didn't  you?" 

"No,  I—" 

"Oliver — you're  trembling!  Let's 
stop  dancing!" 

"No — I'm  all  right.  Only  a  little — 
dizzy.  Help  me,  Ethel!  Don't  let  me 
fall!" 

But  I  was  trying  to  hold  him  while 
he  slipped  from  my  arms  and  the  mu- 
sic stopped  in  a  sudden  jarring  crash 
and  people  clustered  around  us. 

"We  were  so  happy,"  he  whispered. 
"Dancing  ...  I  love  you  so— don't  let 
it  stop  .  .  ." 

"No,  darling,  I  won't." 

A  man  was  kneeling  beside  him, 
ripping  open  his   collar. 

"Heart  failure,"  I  heard  someone 
say.     "He's  .  .  .  dead!" 
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Jean  Bjorn,  Nassau  teacher, 
holds  all  partners  entranced 
by  her  exquisite  daintiness. 


Mare ia  Lewis,  of  Pittsburgh, 
keeps  that  "early-morning 
freshness"  through  the  day. 


•  Gervais  Wallace — glamourous  Arthur  Murray 
teacher — averages  ten  dancing  miles  a  day!  It's 
an  exciting  but  strenuous  way  to  earn  a  living, 
and  her  deodorant  must  be  as  "sure"  as  her 
footwork.  That's  why  Arthur  Murray  dancers 
choose  Odorono  Cream  to  combat  underarm 
odor  and  dampness. 

Follow  their  lead!  Get  Odorono  Cream  to- 
day! Non-irritating,  non-greasy,  non-gritty, 
smooth  as  satin.  And  it  ends  perspiration 
annoyance  from  1  to  3  days!  Generous  100,  35c 
and  500  sizes  at  your  favorite  cosmetic  counter. 
The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Erminie  Dougherty,  of  New 
York — exquisitely  dainty, 
winter  or  summer! 
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Parkay  Margarine  is  praised 

everywhere  as  a  perfect  table 
spread.  It  adds  flavor — delicate, 
refreshing  flavor — to  rolls,  toast, 
bread.  Parkay  is  also  a  wonderful 
flavor-shortening — and  makes 
pan-fried  foods  taste  better. 

There's  lots  of  nourishment, 
too,  in  this  new  margarine  created 
by  Kraft.  Parkay  is  an  excel- 
lent energy  food  and  a  reliable 
year  'round  source  of  Vitamin  A 

1,000  unitt  (U.S. P.  XI)  per  pound. 
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WILL    MY    BABY    HAVE 
ALL  I  PRAY  FOR? 


•  Health,  happiness,  strength,  growth.  Sturdy 
manhood  or  beautiful  womanhood.  All  these 
things  and  more.  And  freedom  and  happiness 
for  Mother,  too! 

These  are  the  blessings  our  Baby  Editor  had 
in  mind  when  she  planned  these  12  leaflets  for 
the  young  mother-readers  of  this  magazine. 
Just  read  the  titles: 


300   Names   For  Your   Baby 

The   First  Five   Years 

How   to    Travel    With    Baby 

Convalescent  Child 

Rainy  Day  Fun 

Bathing    Baby 

What  Shall  I  Buy  Before  Baby  Comes 

Helping   Your  Child  to   Help   Himself 

How  to  Take  Good  Baby  Pictures 

Books,    Stories    and    Poems    that    Appeal 
to   Children 

Time  Saving  Ways  to  do   Baby's  Laundry 

Ten     Commandments     For     Good     Child 
Training 
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The  whole  helpful  dozen  of  them  are  yours 
for  just  10c  in  stamps  or  coins  to  cover  costs: 
Just  give  the  ages  of  your  children  and 
address 

Reader  Service,  Dept.  R.M.-107 
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205   East  42  nd   St.,    New  York. 


The 


Leaflets    will    be    mailed     promptly, 
postpaid. 


and 


Mrs.  Chase's  neat,  comfortable 
guest-room  swam  slowly  back  into 
place.  I  was  still  in  front  of  the  long 
mirror,  not  knowing  how  long  I  had 
stood  there.  My  ears  rang  with  the 
pounding  of  my  heart. 

Suddenly,  with  shaking  fingers,  I 
began  to  undo  the  fastenings  of  the 
wedding  gown.  My  suitcase  was  in 
the  closet;  I  tore  the  door  open  and 
snatched  it  out,  opened  it  and  filled 
it  with  clothes.  I  dressed  in  the  first 
things  that  came  to  my  hand. 

I  must  go  away — at  once!  The  past 
had  come  back  to  me,  and  now  I  knew 
why  I  had  feared  it  so:  because  I  must 
live  with  it,  forever.  The  past  and  I, 
all  alone  together.  Bill  would  not 
want  to  join  that  lonely  little  com- 
pany now — we  could  not  let  him,  the 
past  and  I,  because  he  was  the  future, 
and  for  us  there  was  no  future. 

The  suitcase  in  my  hand,  I  turned 
toward  the  door.  It  opened,  and  Bill 
was  standing  there. 

"Ethel!  Dearest — Mrs.  Chase  told 
me  you  had  recognized  the  wedding 
dress — she  sent  for  me.  And  now  you 
remember,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  remember.  I  remember 
everything,  and  I've  got  to  go.  Don't 
try  to  stop  me,  Bill — please!"  I  tried 
to  force  my  way  past  his  outstretched 
arms. 

WHY  should  I  let  you  go?  I've 
been  waiting  for  you  to  remem- 
ber, hoping  that  you  would.  Dr.  Chase 
told  me  everything  after  that  night 
we  went  to  the  dance  together.  He  said 
you'd  had  a  terrible  mental  shock, 
that  you'd  never  be  cured  until  some- 
thing forced  you  to  remember.  That's 
why  he  made  me  stop  seeing  you.  He 
thought  loneliness  would  bring  things 
back." 

Bill  was  talking  rapidly,  as  if  the 
torrent  of  words  could  hold  me  in  that 
room. 

"But  we  left  you  alone,  and  nothing 
happened.  So  I  persuaded  him  to  let 
me  marry  you.  He  didn't  like  it.  He 
was  afraid  you'd  break  down  at  the 
ceremony.  That's  why  we  gave  you 
your  old  wedding  dress.  And  it 
worked!     Darling,  it  worked!" 

"Yes,"  I  said  hysterically.  "It 
worked!  I  remember  everything  now 
— everything  I  wanted  to  forget." 

"But  don't  you  see?  You're  free 
now!  You  were  always  afraid — afraid 
of  remembering.  But  now  you  have 
remembered,  and  there's  nothing 
more  to  be  afraid  of.  You  were 
haunted,  and  now  you're  not!" 

I  fell  back  a  step.  "Haunted  .  .  ." 
I  said.  "Yes.  You're  right.  I  was." 
"Do  you — "  For  the  first  time,  there 
was  apprehension  in  his  voice.  "Do 
you  still  love  Oliver  so  much  you  can 
never  love  me?" 

"Oh,  no!"  I  said  without  hesitation. 
"No,  that's  all  over." 
"Then—" 

At  the  question  in  his  voice,  the 
eager  love  in  his  face,  all  the  troubled 
confusion  of  my  mind  seemed  to  melt 
away  like  the  mists  of  night  under  the 
brave   sun. 

"Then,"  I  said  strongly,  "of  course 
I  don't  mind  remembering.  Because 
this,  is  yesterday — and  today — and  to- 
morrow— and  forever.  For  you  and 
me." 
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Baby! 


(Continued  from,  page  35) 


eyes  were  loving. 

We've  been  so  happy,  Peggy  Con- 
nant  thought.  On  nothing,  actually  on 
nothing.  Not  even  a  yacht  between 
us.  Peggy  smiled  as  she  walked  along 
and  people  turned  to  look  at  her. 
Not  a  million  dollars  in  the  bank. 
Not  even  ten  sometimes.  What  had 
she  said  to  Bill,  that  day  at  Luna 
Park?    Oh,  yes. 

"I  used  to  think,"  she  had  said, 
"that  when  I  got  married,  I'd  be  go- 
ing to  the  French  Riviera,  Bermuda, 
places  like  that.  And  here  I  am — " 
and  then  she  had  broken  off,  sud- 
denly, because  of  the  look  on  Bill's 
face  and  because  that  wasn't  what  she 
had  wanted  to  say,  at  all.  "No,  dar- 
ling," she  had  said  quickly,  "you  don't 
understand.  I  like  it.  I  like  the  way 
we  are.  I'll  bet  there  are  thousands 
of  women,  who  have  been  to  all  those 
famous  places,  who'd  give  every 
minute  of  it  to  be  in  my  place  with 
someone  to  love,  who  loved  them. 
Women  are  really  awfully  simple 
people,  darling.  They  want  love.  And 
I  love  you  and  I'm  happy.  Terribly 
happy." 

AND  she  was.  "Diamond  bracelets 
Woolworth  doesn't  sell,  Baby." 
Bill  was  always  humming  that  over 
and  over.  That  was  their  theme  song. 
And  it  meant  something  and  they'd 
look  at  each  other  and  understand. 
What  was  a  diamond  bracelet  com- 
pared to  her  Popeye?  Bill  had 
knocked  over  all  the  balls  at  Luna 
that  day  and  won  Popeye  for  her. 
They  had  debated  a  long  time  be- 
tween a  Kewpie  Doll  and  Popeye  and 
Popeye  had  won  out.  Now,  it  was  on 
their  dresser.  Bill's  shirts  and  socks 
and  dime  cufflinks  that  never  matched 
were  in  the  top  drawer,  and  her  things 
were  in  the  second  drawer  and  Bill 
was  always  mussing  up  her  things, 
looking  for  something  of  his  that 
shouldn't  have  been  in  her  drawer, 
at  all. 

"Bill,  will  you  get  out  of  that 
drawer!" 

"Okay,  honey.  Just  looking  for 
something." 

"Bill!    Look  at  that  drawer!" 

"Aw,  I  don't  like  you  when  you 
frown,  honey.   Smile,  Baby." 

Smile.  It  was  so  easy  to  smile,  then. 
But  now?  What  will  he  say  when  he's 
told  about  the  baby?  Just  the  other 
night,  he  was  talking  about  rent  and 
gas  and  dentist  and  light  and  carfare 
and  clothes  and  so  on  and  so  on.  It 
never  seemed  to  end.  There  just  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  way  out.  And  now, 
this.   The  final  blow.   A  baby. 

Where  will  we  get  the  money? 
Where?  Must  everyone  be  wonderful 
at  making  money?  Isn't  there  a  place 
for  the  little  people  who  don't  want 
a  great  deal?  Isn't  there  a  place  for 
the  Bills  and  Peggys?  Why  must  he 
be  unhappy?  Why  must  he  always 
be  smothered  with  bills  and  bills  and 
bills.  We're  in  such  a  mess,  darling. 
Where  will  we  get  the  money? 

Peggy  Connant  forced  herself  to 
stop  thinking  about  it.  She  had 
walked  three  blocks  out  of  her  way. 
There's  the  baby  to  think  about, 
Peggy  Connant,  think  about  the  baby. 
What  will  he  be?  Just  what  sort  of  a 
baby,  just  what  sort  of  a  boy,  just 
what  sort  of  a  man?  What  did  she 
want  him  to  be? 

She  began  to  notice  the  people  pass- 
ing   her    on    the    street.     Her    baby 
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would  be  one  of  the  people  on  the 
street,  some  day,  maybe  like  one  of 
those  passing  her.  She  watched  their 
faces,  intently. 

A  young  man  came  toward  her,  a 
tall,  sensitive-faced  young  man, 
carrying  a  violin  case  under  his  arm. 
His  head  was  down,  he  didn't  seem 
to  be  noticing  anything.  He  seemed 
to  be  way  out  of  the  world  of  Peggy 
and  the  people  around  him.  A  mu- 
sician, possibly  a  great,  young  musi- 
cian. He  did  have  an  air  of  being 
somebody,  Peggy  observed,  as  he 
went  by  her.  Her  baby,  David,  a  mu- 
sician. David  Connant,  world's  pre- 
mier violinist.    Maybe. 

Doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  chief. 
That  was  the  way  she  had  said  it  as 
a  little  girl.  Doctor?  Yes,  maybe. 
That  would  be  nice.  David  Connant, 
surgeon.  "Oh,  yes,  he's  undoubtedly 
the  best  doctor  in  the  city,  Mrs.  Con- 
nant.   You  should  be  proud  of  him." 

A  man  brushed  against  her.  His 
nose  glasses  were  tight  against  his 
face,  his  mouth  was  thin  and  hard, 
his  eyes  worried.  Peggy  Connant  saw 
all  that  in  the  second  he  brushed 
against  her,  muttered  an  apology  and 
hurried  on.  He  was  carrying  a  brief- 
case. A  lawyer,  a  stock  broker,  per- 
haps. She  decided  he  was  a  stock 
broker.  David  Connant,  Connant  and 
Company,  Wall  Street.  No.  No,  she 
wouldn't  like  that.  Or  a  lawyer,  either. 
People  had  so  many  troubles  and  you 
became  hardened  to  them  and  her 
David  would  never  be  happy  that  way. 

But  some  lawyers  became  Presi- 
dents. David  Connant,  solemnly  tak- 
ing the  oath  of  office,  riding  in  a  car 
and  waving  at  the  people.  And  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  people  at  the 
radio  waiting  for  his  voice,  waiting 
for  the  words  of  someone  she  had 
known  as  a  baby,  a  boy,  a  young  man. 
Now,  a  President. 

SHE  stopped  in  front  of  Conn's  Book 
Store.  In  the  window  were  books 
and  books.  She  could  do  a  lot  of 
reading  later  on.  She  had  always 
wanted  to  catch  up  on  that,  so  many 
fine  things  she  hadn't  read,  so  many 
wonderful  writers.    Writer? 

What  was  it  Bill  had  said  once? 
Oh,  yes,  "I  could  write  a  book  about 
us."  And  she  had  asked  him  laugh- 
ingly why  he  didn't  and  he  had 
said,  "Oh,  I  guess  I  wasn't  made  to 
be  a  writer."  But  David?  Yes, 
maybe. 

Silly  to  think  of  it  like  this.  It.  It 
was  really  only  it.  It  wasn't  anything 
yet.  But  why  not  dream?  Why  not 
be  silly  and  happy  about  it?  The  pain 
wasn't  really  anything.  Mrs.  Cohen 
had  said  once,  "You  forget  about  the 
pain  as  soon  as  you  see  it."  Mrs. 
Cohen  should  know,  she  had  seven 
of  them.  But  what  would  Bill  say? 
Would  he  be  angry? 

She  was  walking  very  slowly,  now. 
She  was  thinking  of  all  the  things 
she  would  have  to  tell  David.  All  the 
things  that  had  given  her  so  much 
pain,  which  she  could  help  him  avoid. 
She  was  so  much  wiser  than  when 
she  had  first  married  Bill.  She  had 
so  much  to  pass  on  to  her  son.  He 
would  be  a  beautiful  child.  A  beau- 
tiful name,  David  Connant.  A  beau- 
tiful child. 

A  newsboy  was  shouting  near  her. 
She  wasn't  listening  to  the  words, 
only  to  the  hoarse,  plaintive  cry.  And 
then  the  headlines  of  the  paper  seemed 
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to  scream  out  at  her,  scream  louder 
than  the  voice  of  the  ragged,  little 
boy.  War!  700  Lost  at  Sea.  Berlin, 
London,  Rome.    Death!     War! 

Captain  David  Connant.  But  it 
would  be  all  over  by  then.  Or  would 
it?  She  saw  him  now,  sailing  through 
the  skies.  She  heard  the  spit  of  the 
machine  gun  and  saw  the  plane  wob- 
bling and  then,  plunging  crazily, 
dizzily,  down,  down!  He  was  calling 
for  her,  calling  in  a  far  off  voice. 
"Mother!    Mother!" 

"David!" 

She  felt  someone  catch  her  by  the 
arm.  She  saw  faces  blur  and  then 
come  back  into  focus  again.  Her  legs 
felt  weak,  the  hand  gripping  her  arm 
hurt. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  heard  herself 
say. 

"You  sure?"  a  male  voice,  gruff  but 
concerned. 

"Oh,  yes.    I'm  fine." 

"What  was  it,  Mister?" 

"This  young  lady  gave  me  quite  a 
start.  She  screamed  and  started  to 
wobble.  I  thought  she  was  gonna 
pass  out." 

Screamed?  Had  she  really  screamed? 
She  had  to  get  away  from  them.  She 
thanked  the  man,  confusedly,  and 
walked  away,  faster  and  faster. 
David!  It  had  all  seemed  so  real. 
War!  How  Bill  hated  war,  how  he 
hated  bloodshed  and  violence  and 
killing.  "Raise  'em  up  and  blow  'em 
up."  What  would  she  say  if  Bill  said 
that?  She  felt  desperately  that  she 
needed  something  to  say  to  that,  some 
answer.    A  girl,  that  was  it! 

DEGGY  CONNANT  almost  stopped 
'  still.  A  girl.  Funny  she  hadn't 
thought  it  might  be  a  girl.  Yes.  Why 
not?  A  girl.  She  remembered  her  own 
childhood,  now.  She  tried  to  think 
how  it  was  being  young  and  a  girl. 
What  did  you  do?  What  did  you  need? 

She  remembered,  now,  in  chaotic 
snatches,  some  of  her  own  little-girl 
speeches.  "Mother,  do  you  think  my 
dress  hangs  right?  Don't  you  think  I 
ought  to  have  it  let  out  a  little  here? 
There's  the  freshest  boy  in  my  class. 
Of  course,  I  don't  like  him.  Mother, 
can't  I  go  to  ,  the  party  Saturday? 
But,  Mother,  Mary  is  a  year  younger 
than  I  am  and  she  wears  lipstick." 

Peggy  Connant  turned  off  Elder 
Street  into  Paxton  Avenue,  thinking 
about  it  being  a  girl.  They  couldn't 
blow  it  up,  if  it  was  a  girl.  They 
couldn't  kill  it  in  their  wars.  Ruth? 
No.  Nina?  No.  Betty?  No.  How 
about  Carol?  Yes,  Carol.  Carol  Con- 
nant.   It  sounded  lovely. 

What  would  she  be?  A  debutante? 
Well,  hardly.  A  singer?  Carol  Con- 
nant. There  was  something  stagey 
about  that,  something  theatrical.  Or 
the  movies,  maybe.  The  beautiful 
Carol  Connant,  now  starring  in —  But 
why  not  just  an  ordinary  girl,  like 
her  mother,  somebody  to  tell  about 
babies?  She'll  ask  me  about  for- 
mulas and  feeding,  Peggy  Connant 
thought,  and  I'll  be  very  wise  and 
I'll  know  just  what  to  do  and  what  to 
tell  her.  Bill  will  be  proud  of  her. 
Our  daughter,  Bill. 

"Hey,  there,  Mrs.  Connant!" 

Peggy  Connant  stopped.  She  looked 
around.  It  was  her  block.  She 
turned  around,  confused.  She'd 
walked  right  by  the  house.  What  a 
fool  thing  to  do.  The  janitor,  Mr. 
Swenson,  was  standing  there,  smiling. 
She  felt  a  little  silly. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  janitor 
asked.  "You  walked  right  by.  You 
forget  where  you  live?"  He  was  teas- 
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ing  her  now.  He  was  a  tall,  spare  man 
with  a  little  bit  of  blond  hair  left 
and  a  very  thin  face.  He  was  a 
bachelor.  He  had  been  a  sailor  once 
and  he  had  never  had  a  wife  or  a 
baby.  He'll  never  have  a  wife  or  a 
baby,  Peggy  thought,  looking  at  him 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  janitor  re- 
peated.   "You  all  right?" 

"Oh,  I'm  all  right,"  she  said.  "Guess 
I  was  dreaming  or  something." 

THE  janitor  smiled.  "Sure  like  to 
'  dream  this  weather  away.  Been  a 
regular  scorcher,  hasn't  it?" 

"Yes,"  Peggy  said,  not  really  lis- 
tening, "yes,  it  has."  She  sat  down 
wearily  on  the  steps  and  looked  up  at 
Mr.  Swenson.  The  street  was  quiet. 
All  along  the  shady  side  of  the  block, 
people  were  sitting  on  steps,  accepting 
the  heat,  hating  to  go  in  to  hot, 
stuffy  rooms.  "It's  cooler  out  here,' 
Peggy  said  to  Mr.  Swenson.  "I  don't 
like  to  go  in." 

"Your  husband's  home,  Mrs.  Con- 
nant,"  Mr.  Swenson  said.  "You're 
pretty,  little  girl,  but  when  the  hus- 
band come  home  and  not  find  the 
wife,  sometimes,  he's  plenty  mad."  It 
was  Mr.  Swenson's  favorite  form  of 
humor,  joking  about  husbands  and 
wives.     Now,  he  laughed,  noiselessly. 

"Home?" 

"Sure.  Went  upstairs  about  ten 
minutes  ago." 

Peggy  felt  herself  getting  tense. 
She  was  afraid  to  go  in  now,  afraid  to 
tell  him.  She  looked  at  Mr.  Swenson, 
helplessly,  as  if  his  smiling,  foolish 
face  could  give  her  some  sort  of  an- 
swer to  her  problem.  Mr.  Swenson 
only  smiled  more. 

"I  guess  I'd  better  go  up,"  Peggy 
said. 

"I  fixed  that  water  faucet  for  you, 


Mrs.  Connant,"  Mr.  Swenson  said,  as 
Peggy  went  in  the  door,  but  she 
scarcely  heard  him. 

There  were  four  nights  of  stairs  to 
walk.  She  went  up  the  first  flight 
very  slowly.  She  wanted  to  turn  and 
run.  A  baby.  She  was  going  to  have 
a  baby.    She'd  have  to  tell  him. 

As  she  passed  the  second  flight, 
she  heard  Mr.  Gold's  violin.  Mr. 
Gold's  door  was  open.  The  old  man 
sat  on  a  straight-backed  chair  just 
inside  the  door,  his  tired,  lean  back 
bent  over  the  instrument  in  his  old 
hands.  He  turned  his  deep,  wonder- 
ful, almost  black  eyes  on  Peggy  as 
she  drew  near  his  door. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Connant,"  his 
voice  was  as  soft  as  a  child's. 

"Good  evening,  Mr.  Gold,"  Peggy 
said.  "You're  playing  very  well  to- 
night." 

"So,  Mrs.  Connant?"  He  wagged  his 
head  a  little.  "Thank  you.  In  sixty 
years,  even  a  fool  learns  to  do  some- 
thing." 

Mr.  Gold  seemed  to  be  the  wisest 
and  tenderest  man  Peggy  had  ever 
known.  Often,  she  had  taken  her 
troubles  to  Mr.  Gold.  But  now,  the 
baby.  What  could  he  tell  her?  Be 
happy.  Tell  your  husband.  He's  a 
good  boy,  a  fine  boy.  But,  Mr.  Gold 
didn't  know  about  the  bills,  about  the 
way  Bill  could  look  sometimes.  She 
didn't  go  into  Mr.  Gold's  room. 

On  the  third  landing,  Peggy  Con- 
nant met  Mrs.  Mazlov  in  the  hall. 
Mrs.  Mazlov  had  three  children.  She 
had  a  little  girl  only  three  months 
old.  Peggy  often  wondered  how  the 
Mazlovs  lived.  Mr.  Mazlov  made  so 
very  little. 

"Good  evening,  Mrs.  Mazlov." 

"Ah!  Peggy,"  Mrs.  Mazlov  said. 
"Good  evening."   Mrs.  Mazlov  always 


seemed  to  be  cheerful.    "Hot  tonight, 

ya?" 

"Yes,"     Peggy     said.      "How's     the 

baby?" 
"Lot's  better.   You  come  in,  see  hei 

again,   yes?    Baby   likes   you,   Peggy, 

very  much.  You  like  baby,  too,  ya?'' 
"Well — I — "  Peggy  started  to  say 
"I  know,  I  know,"  Mrs.  Mazlov  said 

"I   was   the   same   way   when    I    was 

young.  Baby  looks  like  lots  of  trouble. 

But,  Mrs.   Connant,   for  people   what 

got  very  little,  a  baby   is  the  whole 

world,  believe  me." 
"I  guess  so,  Mrs.  Mazlov." 
"You  believe  me,  Peggy,  that's  so 

Baby  is  good." 

MRS.  MAZLOV  went  on  down  the 
hall.  Peggy  stopped  in  front  of  the 
door.  5  C.  The  paint  was  beginning 
to  chip  off  a  little  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  5.  Peggy's  stomach  fluttered  ter- 
ribly. Peggy  Connant's  going  to  have 
a  baby.  Tell  Bill,  tell  Bill.  You've  got 
to  tell  Bill.  Then  the  door  opened.  It 
was  Bill.  He  was  standing  there,  smil- 
ing, looking  happy. 

"Bill,"  she  said. 

"Well — mental  telepathy,"  BilJ 
laughed.  "I  knew  it  before  I  opened. 
Say,  where  have  you  been?  I  was 
just  going  after  you." 

"I  was  just  walking,  Bill." 

"Well,  don't  stand  there  in  the  door, 
like  a  scared  chicken.  Come  on  in. 
Remember?  You  live  here,  darling. 
And  I  won't  beat  you  because  din- 
ner's not  ready."  Bill  was  laughing 
now.  There  was  real  laughter  in  his 
voice.  "Say,  I'm  so  happy  tonight,  I 
love  you  so  much,  I  could  be  satisfied 
with  a  raw  potato." 

"Bill,"  Peggy  said,  her  voice  sound- 
ing as  if  it  didn't  belong  to  her  "Bill. 
I  want  to  tell  you." 


MEET  HOLLYWOOD'S  NEWEST  HIT! 


Like  a  new  dark  comet,  Glenn  Ford,  of  "So  Ends  Our  Night,"  shot 
straight  to  stardom  on  the  golden  beam  of  feminine  adulation.  For 
young  Ford  has  that  indescribable  something,  that  devastating  charm 
that  lures  women  of  all  ages — school  chits,  business  girls,  fortyish 
matrons  to  write  him  ardent  fan  letters,  some  sweet  and  sincere, 
others  sophisticated  and  startling.  Which  all  adds  up  to  big  box  office 
and  success.  Read  "No  Sex  Appeal" — the  story  of  his  surprising  rise 
to  film  fame  in  the  new  October  issue  of  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 


I  WAKE  UP  SCREAMING 

— an  exciting  new  mystery  starts  in  the  October  Photoplay-Movie  Mirror. 
Don't  miss  the  opening  chapters  of  a  story  of  two  girls  and  a  boy  caught 
by  murder  in  the  white  shadow  of  fame. 

HOT  OFF  THE  GRIDDLE 

— "Fearless"  gives  some  new  twists  to  well-known  Hollywood  feuds  and 
reveals  some  that  have  never  before  seen  the  light  of  printed  word. 

OTHER  STAR  FEATURES— Skeletons  in  Hollywood's  Closets  •  Is  a 
Girl's  Past  Ever  Her  Own,  by  Bette  Davis  •  Your  Wardrobe  Tree  (lots 
of  smart  suggestions  for  the  budget-minded)  •  Give  Me  a  Ring,  and  many 
other  entertaining  features  and  departments  plus  pages  of  full  color 
portraits  of  film  favorites.    All  in  the  new  October  issue. 

Photoplay-Movie  Mirror 


OCTOBER  ISSUE 


OUT  NOW— 10  CENTS 
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Cuticle  Look 


p^ 


Get  CUTEX  Oily 
Cuticle  Remover 


•  Don't  gnaw  at  ragged  cuticle!  Soften  and 
loosen  it  with  Cutex  Oily  Cuticle  Remover! 
It's  non-drying,  contains  no  acid.  All  you  do 
is  wipe  the  dead  cuticle  away  with  a  towel! 
Get  a  bottle  today ! 

Saturday  is  "Manicure  Day."  Look  for  the 
special  display  of  Cutex  accessories  on  your 
favorite  cosmetic  counter  —  Cutex  Cuticle 
Remover,  Cuticle  Oil,  Brittle  Nail  Cream, 
Orangewood  Sticks,  Emery  Boards. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York 

// 


Used  by  more  women  than  all 
other  Cuticle  Removers  combined 


SATURDAY  IS  "MANICURE  DAY 


// 


Try  new  Million  Dollar 

I    IDCTITI/        Ten  Cents 
LlrOllVrV    For  Trial  Size 

it  Stays  O  n  -  new    J§| 

DON  JUAN     ,- 

Looks  Better     ^vL 


No.7 


—  stays  on  though  you  eat, 
smoke,  drink  or  kiss,  if  used 
as  directed.  Lasting  loveli- 
ness for  your  lips  .  .  .  natu- 
ral and  soft  looking,  appeal- 
ing . . .  Not  smearing— not  drying.  Vivacious, 
seductive  shades  ?1  DeLuxe  Size.  Refills  60^. 
ROUGE  AND  POWDER  TO  MATCH  $1  EACH. 
Large  Trial  Sizes  at  10c  Stores.  Try  Today. 


NEW  SHADES! 

Military  Red 
Real  Red  Red 


Dark 
Raapberry 


BEAUTIFUL     7-UEWEL 

ELGIN  WATCH 


ELGIN 
WALTHAM 
ILLINOIS 


1     LATEST 

tyUd  ring. 

ISnM 

IRo 

id  Gold  Plat* 

think 

G. 

nuiiM   Starling 
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»t  with  '/>K, 

SO  po 

iri  : 
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YOURS! 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin,  Waltham 
or  Illinois  wrist  watch.  New  styled  size  0 
case.  Reconstructed  movement.  Accuracy 
guaranteed.  Given  with  every  Simulated 
Diamond  ring  when  ordered  and  paid  for 
on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 
$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  at 
your  post  office.  Balance  of  S3. 89  anytime 
within  a  year  (total  only  $7.39  .Remember, 
the  cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 
ing.  Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed  for 
promptness.    Send   NO  money  with  order. 

rush  name,  address,  ring  sixc.  It  comes 
y  return  mail  in  special  gift  box,  postpaid. 
H.  KENDALL  JEWELERS 

Topeka,  Kansas  Dcpt.    WG-1041 


Torrid  Test  in  Palm  Springs  proves 

a  Dab  a  Day  keeps  P.  0!  away! 


(*Underarm  Perspiration  Odor)  ' 


This  amazing  test  was  one  of  a  series,  supervised 
by  registered  nurses,  to  prove  the  remarkable  effi- 
cacy of  Yodora  — a  Deodorant  Cream  that's  ac- 
tually soft,  delicate  and  pleasing! 

1.  In  the  morning,  Miss  A.  D.  applied  Yodora  to 
underarms. 

2.  Played  2  sets  of  tennis— at  91"  in  the  shade! 

3.  Examining  nurse  pronounced  underarms  sweet 
—not  a  taint  of  P.  O.— Perspiration  Odorl 

Yodora  gives  positive  protection! 
Leaves  no  unpleasant  smell  on 
dresses.  Actually  soothing.  Jars 
lOtf,  25<f,  60tf.  Tubes  25<i'-handy 
for  masculine  use! 

McKeMon  (kRobbin*,  Bridgeport  ,Conn. 
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DEODORAllT  GREflm 

Jars  and  Tubes 


"Wait,"  Bill  said.  "I'm  going  to  tell 
you  something.  Here,"  he  pulled  her 
over  to  the  window.  "There,  a  nice 
breeze  to  keep  you  cool,  while  I  give 
you  some  news  hot  off  the  press." 
Peggy  tried  to  break  in,  but  Bill 
kept  talking.  "Flash — Bill  Connant 
gets  ambition.  Listen,  sweet,  little 
funny  face.  Today  the  great  lords  of 
industry  opened  up  the  pearly  gates 
long  enough  to  give  your  husband — 
me — Bill  Connant  a  raise." 

"Bill— I—" 

"Speechless?  So  was  I,  Baby.  Five 
bucks  a  week  more.  Isn't  that  ter- 
rific? We're  in  the  upper  brackets, 
Baby.    Get  anything  we  want." 

"Bill,"  Peggy  tried  again.  She  felt 
the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes.  She 
fought  to  keep  them  back.  "Bill,  I've 
got  to  tell  you  something." 

"Sure,  darling.  As  soon  as  I  finish. 
I've  got  to  say  it,  funny  face,  before 
I  lose  my  nerve.  If  I  stop  talking,  I 
may  not  say  it,  Peggy."  Bill  paused 
and  looked  at  her,  that  old,  adoring 
look  that  Peggy  had  prayed  for  for 
weeks  now. 

"Peggy — this  five  a  week^that's 
over  $250  a  year.  I  began  to  think 
of  ways  we  could  spend  it." 

Peggy    felt    her    heart    pounding. 

"Spend,  Bill?" 

"Sure,  you  know  me.  A  car,  I  said. 
Nope,  the  old  jalopy's  still  pretty  good. 
A  cottage  maybe  this  summer?  But 
what  the  heck,  I  don't  get  a  vacation 
until  next  year.   Peggy?" 

"What,  Bill?" 

"Gee,  this  is  crazy,  Peggy.  I'm 
afraid  to  tell  you." 

She  would  always  remember  the 
way  he  looked  when  he  said  that. 
"Afraid,  Bill?  There's  no  reason  to  be 
afraid,  is  there,  Bill?"  She  said  it  as 
if  she  wanted  him  to  say  it  back  to 
her. 

And  he  said,  "Of  course  not,  dar- 
ling. What  I'm  trying  to  say,  Peggy, 
is — well — look  at  the  newspaper  head- 
lines." 

Peggy  felt  herself  going  again.  She 
was  very  afraid  now. 

BILL  went  on,  "World's  going  smash 
— maybe.  There  isn't  time  enough 
to  go  anywhere  or  plan  anything,  so 
how  can  we  spend  it  to  make  both  of 
us  really  happy,  to  make  our  lives — 
well — make  them  mean  something?" 

Peggy  looked  at  him.  She  wasn't 
thinking,  now.  It  felt  as  if  she  wasn't 
even  breathing. 

"Peggy,"  Bill  said,  "I've  got  to  say 
it  fast,  or  I  won't  be  able  to  say  it, 
at  all."  He  took  a  deep  breath.  "Peg, 
let's  spend  the  money  on  having  a 
kid." 

Peggy  heard  a  shout  in  the  street. 
Bill's  face  seemed  to  go  far  off  and 
then  it  came  very  close.  The  day 
and  the  year  and  all  time  seemed  to 
merge  into  that  one  moment.  She  held 
on  to  herself,  holding  Peggy  Connant 
all  in  one  piece  by  a  tremendous,  glo- 
rious, supreme  effort. 

Bill  was  frightened.  "Peg,  what's 
the  matter?  Why  do  you  look  like 
that?  Peg!  I  know — we  never  talked 
about  it — but  I  was  scared  of  the  idea, 
Peg — and — and  I  didn't  know  whether 
you  wanted  a  kid.  Peg!  For  Pete's 
sake,  say  something!" 

"Say  something — "  Peggy  Connant 
said  and  her  voice  was  strong  and 
young  and  alive  in  her.  "Say — some- 
thing—oh, Bill!" 

She  was  in  his  arms.  She  was  cry- 
ing and  she  didn't  know  why  and  she 
didn't  care  why.  "Bill,  wait  until  you 
hear!" 

The  End. 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


a  hall.  But  then,  the  death-like  quiet 
was  broken  as  a  sudden  muffled  cry 
for  help  echoed  through  the  stone 
corridors.  liana  turned  white  and 
vainly  tried  to  hold  Kent  back  as 
he  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

"Come  on  Jimmy — down  these 
steps.  That  cry  came  from  the  cellar!" 

They  entered  a  tunnel  and  followed 
the  sound  of  a  groaning  which  grew 
louder  by  the  second.  Then — a  room. 
And,  chained  to  the  wall — a  man, 
unconscious. 

"Quick,  Jimmy — go  out  and  fill  your 
cap  with  water  from  that  brook  out- 
side— hurry!" 

A  LONE  again,  Superman  snapped 
'*  the  chains  as  if  they  were  string. 
Jimmy  returned  and  the  water  soon 
revived  the  prisoner.  Haltingly,  he 
told  them  his  story.  He  had  been 
the  officer  of  a  private  yacht.  One 
still  moonlit  night  his  vessel  had 
sailed  close  to  the  island.  They  had 
seen  the  rocks  close  to  shore  but  had 
thought  they  were  in  safe,  deep 
waters.  But,  suddenly,  there  was  a 
crash — a  tearing,  rending  noise  as  if 
the  bottom  had  been  torn  off  their 
ship.  Then,  as  hidden  rocks  cut  deep, 
the  vessel  began  to  sink  and  break  up. 
He,  Carl  Edwards,  the  only  survivor, 
had  been  washed  up  on  shore.  When 
he  awakened,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
big  house.  Boris  let  him  live  only 
because  he  needed  an  assistant.  Why, 
and  to  serve  what  purpose,  the  mad- 
man had  not  yet  told  him. 

When  he  finished,  Kent,  eager  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  mystery, 
asked  Jimmy  to  lead  Edwards  to  the 
hidden  motorboat  and  wait  for  him. 
He  was  about  to  go  back  through  the 
tunnel  when  he  heard  footsteps  come 
softly  down  the  stairs.  It  was  liana, 
searching  for  him.  Minutes  went  by 
as  she  began  to  tell  him  the  history  of 
the  Island.  Her  brother  had  been  the 
caretaker  for  an  eccentric  millionaire 
who  had  built  the  place.  Then  he 
died  and  Boris  was  alone.    One  day — 

"I  received  a  cable  to  come  at  once. 
He  said  he  had  discovered  untold 
riches  and  needed  my  help  ...  I  ar- 
rived and  found  my  brother  mad  with 
a  lust  for  what  he  had  found.  De- 
termined to  kill  anyone  who  came 
near  the  Island,  he  removed  the  har- 
bor markers  which  warned  ships  off 
the  hidden  rocks.  He  did  that  with 
a  horrible  purpose — he  wanted  no 
ship  or  its  passengers  to  come  any- 
where near  him.  That's  how  Ed- 
wards' vessel — and  yours,  too — 
crashed  and  sank.  He  needed  Edwards 
to  help  him — but  he  kept  him  in  that 


cell  to  beat  him  into  submission.  He'll 
go  to  any  lengths  to  protect  his  secret. 
And  that  secret — " 

She  never  finished.  From  far  off 
came  a  cry  for  help  which  reached 
only  the  sensitive  ears  of  the  Man  of 
Tomorrow.  He  whirled  and  sped 
through  the  tunnel.  As  Jimmy's  fran- 
tic cries  carried  over  the  Island,  the 
powerful  figure  in  blue  costume  and 
flying  cape  emerged  from  the  camou- 
flaged opening  to  the  tunnel.  He  flew 
over  the  water,  saw  the  smashed  bits 
of  a  boat,  Jimmy,  unconscious, 
sprawled  over  a  sand-bar — and,  deep 
in  the  water,  Carl  Edwards  was  help- 
less— his  leg  was  caught  in  the  power- 
ful shells  of  a  giant  tropical  clam! 

Superman  dove  deeply:  "Good 
thing  the  water's  clear — but  I've  got 
to  work  fast  before  Edwards  drowns. 
If  I  can  only  get  my  hands  between 
those  shells,  I  can  pry  them  open — 
Got  it!  Now  to  wrench  the  shells 
apart  and  free  his  foot — Great  Scott 
these  things  are  powerful!"  The  great 
muscles  bulged.  Then — "There — that 
does  it.  And  I  think  we've  solved  the 
mystery  of  Dead  Man's  Island!" 

Effortlessly,  Superman  carried  Jim- 
my and  Edwards  back  to  the  beach. 
When  they  came  to  their  senses, 
he  was  waiting  for  them  as  Clark 
Kent.  Sure  now  that  the  clams  held 
the  secret,  he  led  the  way  back  into  the 
house.  Quietly,  they  stepped  into 
the  room  in  which  Boris  had  ordered 
his  sister  to  kill  the  intruders.  But 
the  madman  was  there  waiting  for 
them.  Gun  raised  to  shoot,  he  ordered 
them  to  halt.  But  Kent,  ignoring  the 
threat,  threw  himself  at  the  murderer. 
He  caught  his  wrist  just  as  Boris 
pulled  the  trigger.  The  shot  didn't 
go  wild — an  Unseen  Avenger  guided 
the  bullet  into  Boris'  heart.  liana 
breathed  softly:  "May  he  rest  in 
peace."  The  tortured  look  left  her 
face,  and  silently,  she  guided  Kent 
to  a  steel  cabinet  in  the  wall.  She 
spun  the  dial.  The  door  swung  open 
and  Kent  gasped: 

"Whew!  There's  a  king's  ransom! 
That  whole  cabinet  is  full  of  pearls!" 

"Yes,"  said  the  girl,  "there  lies 
Boris'  secret.  He  got  them  from  the 
big  clams.  But  I  shall  leave  them 
here — they  have  caused  enough  sad- 
ness— enough  grief.  Let  them  remain 
here  forever." 

Kent  swung  the  door  shut.  Tight- 
lipped,  they  all  followed  liana  to  the 
small  sailboat  she  had  concealed  in  a 
cove.  As  they  cast  off,  Kent  and 
Jimmy  looked  back  just  once  at  Dead 
Man's  Island  to  which  Superman  had 
brought  Justice. 


Say  t/e£&7o- 


EDNA  ODELL — the  statuesque  songstress  who  is  featured  on  the 
Hap  Hazard  Revue  over  NBC  Tuesday  nights.  She's  a  natural  singer, 
and  has  never  taken  a  voice  lesson  in  her  life.  Her  home  town  is 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  where  she  started  her  radio  work  over  station 
WOWO  seven  years  ago.  Two  years  later  she  went  to  Chicago,  where 
she  is  now.  Edna  is  tall  and  brunette  and  has  the  reputation  of 
owning  one  of  the  most  cheerful  dispositions  in  Chicago.  She  can 
play  the  piano  as  well  as  sing,  and  although  she  doesn't  accompany 
herself  on  the  Hap  Hazard  show  her  ambition  is  some  day  to  have 
her  own  program  on  which  she  will  play,  sing,  and  announce  her 
own  numbers.    She  can  do  any  kind  of  song — torch,  swing,  or  ballad. 


fakes  its  Fall  trips  by 

GREYHOUND 

In  no  other  autumn  has  the  life  of  America 
reached  such  a  tremendous  tempo — with 
national  defense  setting  the  pace,  and  with 
every  other  activity  racing  to  keep  in  tune. 

Greyhound  is  part  of  this  picture,  vital  to  it, 
made  to  orderfor  it!  Streamlined  Super-Coaches 
carry  thousands  of  workers  who  are  building 
America's  defense — thousands  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines  traveling  between  their 
homes  and  military  camps  andbases — millions 
of  other  Americans  in  their  everyday  pursuit 
of  livelihood  and  happiness.  Go  along  uith 
the  tempo  of  the  times — take  fall  trips  by  Greyhound  ! 

Principal    Greyhound    Information   Offices: 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  •  PHILADELPHIA. 
PENNSYLVANIA  •  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  •  FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINNESOTA  •  SAN  FRANCISCX).  CALIFORNIA 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  WASHINGTON.  D  C.  •  DETRO'T, 
MICHIGAN  •  ST.  LOUIS.  MISSOURI  •  LEXINGTON.  KENTUCKY 
CHARLESTON,  W.VA.  •  CINCINNATI.  OHIO  •  RICHMOND. 
VIRGINIA  •  MEMPHIS, (TENNESSEE  •  NEW   ORLEANS.  LA. 


GREYHOUND 


Send  this  coupon  to  nearest  Greyhound  Information 
Office,  listed  above,  for  fascinating  booklet  picturing  and 
describing  140  amazing  things  and  placet  In  the  U.S.A. 
If  you  want  rates  and  suggested  routes  to  ony  particular 
place,  jot  the  name  of  the  city  on  the  margin  below. 


Name— 
Address - 
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BUY  NOW!    FINE   QUALITY  YARN!!  I 

FREE  Sample  card— over  1000  Colors  including  I 
new  Style  Book— over  150  latest  models.  FREE  in-  I 
struction.  Gift  offer.  (Est.  22  years.)  Write  today.  I 
F&KYARNCO.,8SEssexSt.,Dept.A-10,NewYork,N.Y. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  QUICK 

Mazing  Christmas  Card  Seller 


,  ol  C*         .  1  Everybody  wants  new  $1  Assort- 
/■        .-.en*/  ment  of  21  beautiful    Christmi 
AjsOf1'*'^/.  Cards.  Extra  GOLD  METAL- 


fREE 


FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS.  765  Adams.  Elmira.  N.Y. 


STOPPED  In  A  Jiffy 

Relieve  itching  of  eczema,  pimples, 
athlete's  foot,  scales,  scabies,  rashes 
and  other  skin  troubles.  Use  cooling 
antiseptic  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Grease- 
less,  stainless.  Soothes  irritation  and 
6tops  itching  quickly.  35c  trial  bottle 
proves  it — or  money  back.  Ask  your 
druggist  today  for  D.D.D.  Prescription. 


10  JfeaAJ  youtteye/l 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
streaks  of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush 
does  It — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  Is  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  IE 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
does  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  One  applica- 
tion Imparts' desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray 
appears.  Easy  to  provo  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
COc  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-bach  guarantee. 
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Amanda  of  Honeymoon  Hill 

(Continued  jrom  page  16) 


would  see  her  tearing  through  the 
woods  toward  the  whiteness  of  that 
house,  clear  in  the  night,  in  such  an- 
guish as  she  had  never  known.  She 
did  not  know  that  a  grim-faced  father 
would  seize  her  as  she  entered  the 
cabin  and  push  her  into  her  room  and 
throw  the  bolt  across  her  door,  telling 
her  she  would  never  leave  that  room 
until  she  went  to  Charlie's  house  to  be 
his  wife.  From  that  dreadful  minute 
when  she  crawled  through  her  tiny 
window,  tearing  her  dress,  bruising 
her  body,  until  she  pounded  on  the 
studio  door  and  it  was  opened  to  her 
by  Edward,  there  was  but  one  emotion 
driving  her — to  be  with  him,  and  being 
with  him,  to  be  safe. 

She  flung  herself  into  his  arms,  sob- 
bing and  moaning  as  if  in  pain,  and 
he  held  her  gently,  and  smoothed  her 
hair. 

"Edward,  Edward,  keep  me — save 
me.  There  isn't  anyone  else — don't 
turn  me  out — " 

He  guided  her  over  to  a  chair  and 
forced  her  into  it.  Her  face  was  that 
of  a  tortured  child  and  she  lifted  it 
to  his,  and  a  furious  anger  filled  him 
at  whoever  had  done  what  had  been 
done  to  her.  And  when  he  learned  the 
truth — her  marriage,  planned  without 
her  consent,  her  sick  and  dreadful 
distaste  for  Charlie  Harris — he  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  walked  around  the 
room  with  such  bitter  rage  choking 
him  that  he  could  not  speak. 

IT'S  awful  in  the  Valley,"  Amanda 
'  whispered,  her  delicate  features 
strained  and  tired,  "awful  when  you're 
married.  Oh,  Edward,"  and  with  a 
sudden  cry  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  him,  "I  can't  bear  to  have  Charlie 
marry  me.  Keep  me  here.  I'll  work 
for  you.     I'll  scrub,   I'll  cook,  I'll — " 

"Hush,  dear  Amanda."  He  knelt 
beside  her,  and  held  her  shaking  hands 
against  his  cheek.  "You're  safe.  I 
won't  let  them  take  you  away." 

Then  Amanda  sighed  and  smiled.  "I 
knew  you  w'ould  save  me." 

With  sudden  decision  he  said,  "I 
know — I'll  take  you  over  to  Mother  at 
Big  House." 

"No — no — don't  send  me  away.  Let 
me  stay  with  you." 

"You  dear  innocent,"  Edward  ex- 
claimed, and  drew  her  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes.  "You  can't  do 
that.  Amanda,  you  trust  me,  don't 
you?" 

"I  trust  you  until  death,"  she 
answered. 

The  words  hurt  in  their  simplicity. 
He  spoke  quickly  to  hide  his  emotion. 
"Then  you  must  do  as  I  say.  I'll  take 
you  over  to  Mother." 

He  tucked  her  hand  under  his  arm, 
and  together  they  went  across  the 
dew-wet  grass  toward  the  lights  of 
Big  House  glimmering  behind  massed 
trees  of  maple  and  live  oak. 

But  Amanda  shrank  from  the  vast 
rooms  of  Big  House,  from  the  beauti- 
ful, gracious  woman,  Susan  Leighton, 
who  hid  under  a  kind  manner  her  sur- 
prise at  this  strange  guest.  She  felt 
a  little  easier  with  Colonel  Bob,  Ed- 
ward's uncle,  who  was  so  openly  de- 
lighted with  her  and  did  his  best  to 
make  her  feel  at  ease. 

She  slept  that  night  in  a  bed  so  soft 
she  was  afraid  she  would  fall  through 
it,  and  a  negro  servant  showed  her 
how  to  wash  in  a  mysterious  room 
where  one  turned  handles  and  water 


appeared  like  magic.  She  knew  she 
was  doing  right  in  staying  here,  be- 
cause Edward  had  told  her  she  must. 
But  she  was  frightened  in  the  morning 
until  he  had  come  to  get  her.  Then 
they  spent  most  of  the  day  together  in 
the  studio.  Late  in  the  afternoon  he 
asked  her  to  go  to  her  room,  saying 
that  he  and  Colonel  Bob  were  bringing 
her  a  dress  to  wear  to  the  dance  that 
evening. 

"A  dance — a  dance — "  Amanda 
clapped  her  hands.  Then  a  shadow 
crossed  her  face.  "That's  when  you 
and  Sylvia  are  to  announce  that  you're 
going  to  be  married?" 

Edward  nodded,  suddenly  quiet. 
"Come  along,"  he  exclaimed,  a  trifle 
brusquely. 

Amanda,  moving  around  her  room 
and  humming  softly  to  herself,  heard 
the  door  open  and  turned,  her  eyes 
bright  with  anticipation.  Then  she 
stiffened,  with  a  swift,  almost  defen- 
sive motion.  It  was  Sylvia,  not  Ed- 
ward, who  was  entering  the  room. 

"Oh,  Amanda,  I'm  so  glad  you're 
alone,"  Sylvia  smiled  brightly.  But 
there  was  no  answering  smile  on 
Amanda's  lips.  "I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
You  really  need  a  friend  to  advise 
you — " 

"I  have  a  friend — Edward — and  he 
is  all  I  need,"  Amanda  said. 

"But  that's  just  it,  Amanda,"  Syl- 
via said  softly,  deliberately.  "There 
are  so  many  things  you  don't  under- 
stand. You  are  only — forgive  me  for 
saying  this — but  you're  only  a  Valley 
girl.  You  shouldn't  come  to  this  dance 
tonight.  You'll  be  terribly  out  of 
place,  and  I'm  sure  you'll  be  miserable 
and  unhappy." 

Amanda  looked  directly  into  the 
beautiful  face  and  hard  eyes.  "Ed- 
ward has  asked  me,  and  if  you  want  to 
be  a  dutiful  wife  you  wouldn't  say 
anything  against  his  wishes.  Besides, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  like  you, 
Sylvia,  and  I  don't  trust  you." 

YOU  dare  to  speak  to  me  like  that!" 
Sylvia's  eyes  flashed.  "You  poor, 
foolish  girl!  Now  I  will  tell  you  the 
truth.  Edward  has  asked  you  out  of 
pity.  He's  too  kind  for  his  own 
good.  He  is  sorry  for  you.  If  you 
go  you'll  shame  him  before  all  his 
friends.  Of  course,  if  you're  willing 
to  accept  pity  I  can't  say  anything 
more — "  and  she  was  out  of  the  room. 

Amanda  turned  away  to  the  win- 
dow, her  back  very  straight.  Fierce 
pride  of  the  Valley  flamed  in  her. 
Pity — she  would  die  before  she  would 
take  pity  from  anyone.  But,  when 
Edward  returned,  exclaiming  eagerly 
as  he  opened  the  door:  "Amanda, 
Uncle  Bob  has  found  the  perfect  dress 
for  you,"  all  she  could  say  was,  "I'm 
not  going  to  the  dance,  Edward.  It 
was  kind  of  you  to  ask  me,  but  I'm 
not  going." 

"Of  course  you're  going,"  Uncle 
Bob  said  from  the  doorway.  "Just 
look  at  this."  And  he  held  toward  her 
a  shimmering  gown  of  lace  and  chiffon. 
"I  found  it  in  one  of  the  trunks,  and 
there's  a  veil  and  shoes  to  match." 

"I'm  not  going."  But  Amanda's  eyes 
were  like  stars  as  he  placed  the  dress 
In  her  arms. 

Edward  was  puzzled.  "Don't  be  silly, 
Amanda.  What's  happened?  My  eve- 
ning will  be  ruined  if  you're  not 
there." 

"Edward,"   Amanda   said,   and   her 
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race  was  so  serious  that  both  men 
stared  at  her  in  surprise,  "give  me 
your  oath  that  you  are  speaking  the 
truth." 

"Of  course  I  am,  you  amazing  child. 
Now  run  along  into  the  dressing  room 
and  put  on  that  dress." 

When  Amanda  returned  to  the  room 
Edward  stood  breathless  at  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  the  girl  smiling  at  him 
in  her  rapt  joy,  and  Colonel  Bob 
gently  touched  her  red-gold  hair. 

"You  are  lovelier  than  any  of  the 
Leighton  women,  and  that's  the  great- 
est compliment  I  could  make  you,"  he 
said.  "Now  let  me  help  you  with  the 
veil." 

But  even  as  he  placed  it  on  her  head, 
there  was  the  sound  of  running  feet, 
and  Sylvia,  her  lips  a  thin  line,  her 
face  white,  spoke  from  the  open  door. 

"Take  off  that  veil.  Mrs.  Leighton 
gave  it  to  me  to  be  my  wedding  veil. 
What  right  have  you,  Edward — or 
you,  Colonel  Bob — to  put  it  on  her?" 

Amanda  whirled;  her  fingers  shook 
as  she  caught  the  delicate  web  of  lace 
from  her  hair  and  tossed  it  into 
Sylvia's  hands. 

"I  wear  no  other  woman's  wedding 
veil,  and  if  you  think  I'd  do  it,  you're 
mistaken.  Take  it  and  keep  it.  I'm 
Valley  born,  and  I'm  proud  of  the  Val- 
ley, and  don't  you  ever  speak  to  me 
like  that  again."  She  turned  to  the 
window,  her  head  high. 

"Now,  Edward,"  Sylvia's  voice  had 
a  deadly  quiet  in  it,  "it's  time  we  went 
down  to  our  guests."  She  held  out 
her  hand. 

For  a  second  he  hesitated,  and  as 
Colonel  Bob  watched  him  with  a  curi- 
ous smile,  he  said,  almost  gently, 
"I'm  sorry,  dear,  but  I'm  taking  Aman- 
da down.  She  is  our  guest,  too,  and 
I  think  something  is  due  her  after 
what  has  happened." 

I  IKE  a  child,  tremulous  with  excite- 
•-  ment,  and  clinging  to  Edward's  arm, 
Amanda  came  down  the  stairs  into 
the  great  hall.  The  men  and  women 
crowded  around  her,  fascinated  by  her 
gentle  dignity,  her  frank  delight,  her 
quaint  speech  which  was  part  of  her 
charm.  The  hour  slipped  by,  as  light 
and  happy  as  the  music  and  laughter 
which  gave  it  wings.  The  soft,  summer 
night  pressed  against  the  windows,  a 
light  breeze  rustling  the  trees,  carry- 
ing the  sweetness  of  flowers  through 
the  rooms. 

"Amanda,"  a  sudden  thought  struck 
Edward,  "can  you  sing  any  of  the  old 
ballads?" 

She  nodded.  "I've  known  them 
since  I  was  a  child." 

He  handed  her  his  lute,  and  her 
fingers  touched  the  strings.  Then 
her  voice,  clear  and  sweet,  rose  in 
songs  that  were  old  when  England 
was  young.  "Helen  of  Kirconnell," 
"The  Two  Corbies,"  "Robin  Adair" — 
Suddenly  her  fingers  faltered,  her 
voice  broke,  and  all  turned  to  follow 
her  wide  horrified  gaze  to  where  a  tall 
man,  coming  out  of  the  darkness,  was 
striding  across  the  floor  toward  her. 

"Edward!"  The  lute  clattered  to  the 
floor,  and  both  hands  caught  his  arm. 

"You're  coming. with  me,  Amanda," 
Joseph  Dyke's  voice  was  hard  and 
harsh;  "and  I'll  strip  those  devil's 
clothes  from  your  back  before  you  go 
to  wed  Charlie."  His  great  hand 
pulled  her  from  Edward's  side.  "A 
daughter  of  mine,  dressed  like  Jeze- 
bel, standing  in  the  house  of  an  out- 
lander,  and  singing  to  'em — " 

Amanda's  voice  rose  in  stark  terror: 
"Don't  let  Pa  take  me — don't  let  Pa 
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to  bare  closets  and  cupboards.  Pro- 
tects them  from  dust  and  dirt  with  its 
smooth,  flat  surface;  edges  them  smart- 
ly with  its  colorful  border-patterns. 
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BABY  COMING? 


Consult  your  doctor  regularly. 
Diet  and  exercise  should  be  reg- 
ulated from  earliest  days  of  preg- 
nancy. Your  doctor's  advice  on 
right  foods  and  amount  can  con- 
trol your  weight  and  keep  baby 
the  right  size  to  facilitate  birth. 
Above  all,  ask  him 
about  feeding 
infant. 
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HOW  TO 

FIGHT  HEADACHES 

£wcrys  a f  same  f/mef 


Break  Headache's  Vicious  Circle 
this  proved,  sensible  way 

•  A  headache  disturbs  your  nervous  system; 
with  jumpy  nerves  often  goes  an  upset  stom- 
ach, in  turn  affecting  the  pain  in  your  head- 
thus  making  a  "vicious  circle."  Mere  single- 
acting  pain  relievers  may  still  leave  you  feel- 
ing dull,  sickish. 

Millions  break  headache's  "vicious  circle" 

with  Bromo-Seltzer  because  it  acts  3  ways  at 

the  same  time;  helps  stop  pain,  calm  nerves, 

settle  stomach.  Next  time,  try  Bromo-Seltzer.* 

*]ust  use  as  directed  on  the  label.  For  persistent 

or  recurring  headaches,  see  your  doctor. 

BROMO-SELTZER 


in  12  Weeks  in  ShopBof  Coyne 
r  —  Learn  by  Doing  —  many  earn 
while  learning.  Free  employment 
.  __eaftergraduation.  You  don't  need  ad- 
vanced education.  Send  for  Big  New  Free  Book, 
and  my"PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION1 'PLAN. 
'  H-  C.  Lewis.  President,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street,    Dept.  71-64,    Chicago.  III. 


TEETHING  PAINS 

RELIEVED 

QUICKLY 


TTlIEN  your  baby  suffers  from 
teethingpains,justrubafewdrops 
of  Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  on 
the  sore,  tender,  little  gums  and 
the  pain  will  be  relieved  promptly. 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is 
the  prescription  ofa  famous  baby 
specialist  and  has  been  used  by 
mothers  for  over  fifty  years.  One 
bottle  is  usually  enough  for  one 
baby  for  theen  tire  teething  period. 


Just  rub  it  on  the  gums 

DR.  HAND'S 

TEETHING     LOTION 

Buy  it   from   your   druggist   today 
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take  me — " 

Edward  was  at  her  side,  only  to  find 
himself  thrust  aside  by  a  powerful 
arm. 

"Let  her  go,  Edward  Leighton.  We 
want  no  truck  with  you." 

"You  aren't  going  to  take  her." 
There  was  anger  and  fury  in  Edward's 
voice. 

"You  can't  stop  me.  She's  my 
daughter.    I  have  the  right  of  it." 

SON!"  It  was  Susan  Leighton's  im- 
perious voice,  "Of  course,  you 
can't  stop  Mr.  Dyke.  He  is  Amanda's 
father." 

"For  once  I'm  with  you,  Susan 
Leighton,"  Joseph  Dyke  said  angrily. 
"Come  Amanda."  Then,  as  she  still 
struggled  against  the  cruel  grip  of 
his  fingers,  unyielding,  stiff,  he  swung 
her  up  into  his  arms. 

"Edward,"  she  moaned,  "you  prom- 
ised me." 

"Amanda!"  He  flung  himself  for- 
ward.   "I  can't  let  you  go — " 

But  his  mother  stepped  before  him, 
as   Dyke   strode   out   into   the   night, 


speaking  in  a  low,  commanding  voice. 
He  watched  the  white  glimmer  of 
Amanda's  dress  until  the  darkness  hid 
it.  She  no  longer  struggled;  Edward 
had  broken  his  promise.  The  one 
person  to  whom  she  had  looked  for 
help,  the  one  person  in  whom  she  had 
placed  her  trust  because  he  had  been 
gentle  and  kind,  had  betrayed  her. 
And  the  numb  despair  of  her  heart 
crept  like  a  cold  wave  over  her  body. 
She  did  not  see  him  stoop  and  pick 
up  the  broken  lute,  or  see  him  walk 
away  from  the  whispering  guests, 
away  from  his  mother's  hand  and 
Sylvia's  voice.  Nor  did  she  know  that 
he  stood,  staring  down  the  Valley 
Road,  his  face  as  white  as  hers,  but  on 
it  a  new  determination  which  made 
him  look  old  and  stern. 


With  her  pride  so  terribly  hurt,  must 
Amanda  put  aside  all  her  dreams  of 
a  better,  more  beautiful  life,  and 
obey  her  father's  stern  orders  to 
marry  Charlie  Harris?  Be  sure  to  con- 
tinue this  love  story  of  two  worlds 
in   the   November   Radio   Mirror. 


Who  Is  Claudia? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


Peggy,  were  agog  over  this  incident 
for  days.  "You  would  have  thought, 
to  see  Pat,"  Mrs.  Ryan  never  tired  of 
telling  them,  "that  she  stood  before 
audiences  and  recited  every  day  of  her 
life." 

Even  Pat's  appearance  at  the  local 
movie  theater  in  a  "Kiddie  Revue," 
for  which  she  was  paid  two  dollars  an 
evening  didn't  cause  as  much  com- 
motion. Because  somehow  the  day 
she  recited  that  little  rhyme  her 
mother  had  brought  from  England, 
they  all  sensed  it  was  a  beginning. 
They  were  ready  for  anything  after 
that.    And  it  was  just  as  well. 

Otherwise  not  even  as  sane  a  fam- 
ily as  the  Ryans  would  have  known 
quite  how  to  act  this  summer  with 
their  daughter  suddenly  become  a 
star.  Just  having  her  grow  up  to  be 
nineteen  had  seemed  enough,  espe- 
cially when  she  was  such  a  beautiful 
nineteen,  with  her  cool  gray  eyes, 
smooth  blonde  hair,  and  fresh  young 
face  with  so  much  pertness  that  it 
seemed  always  to  be  saying,  "Hi." 
But  to  be  a  star — 

IT  HAPPENED,  though,  whether  the 
■  Ryans  were  prepared  or  not.  The 
beginning  was  several  years  ago  when 
Rose  Franken  began  writing  stories 
about  a  captivating  heroine  named 
Claudia  and  her  young  architect  hus- 
band, David,  later  writing  a  play 
about  the  same  Claudia.  Last  spring 
radio  decided  it  wanted  a  Claudia 
program  on  the  air.  So  Rose  Franken 
wrote  some  scripts  that  were  audi- 
tioned by  a  sponsor  who  said,  "Won- 
derful," and  who  arranged  for  them 
to  appear  right  away  on  the  Kate 
Smith  program,  with  the  plan  that 
they  would  continue  this  summer 
when  Kate  began  her  regular  vaca- 
tion. 

All  that  was  needed  was  to  find 
someone  to  play  Claudia.  That's  all, 
just  someone  young  enough,  beau- 
tiful enough,  vibrant  and  charming 
enough  to  sound  as  fresh  and  as  ro- 
mantic as  the  made-up  character 
named  Claudia. 

Pat  Ryan  won  out  over  a  hundred 
competitors.  Nineteen-year-old  Pat 
Ryan.  The  very  first  broadcast  proved 


how  right  the  choice  had  been.  Every 
succeeding  broadcast  on  Friday 
nights  is  further  evidence  that  a  new 
star  is  to  shine  brightly  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

I  found  out  why  Pat  Ryan  had  be- 
come a  star  when  I  talked  to  her.  We 
met  in  the  reception  room  of  the 
Columbia  broadcasting  studios  on  the 
twenty-second  floor  where  a  deep, 
brown  leather  lounge  runs  along  the 
wall,  flanked  by  shining  chromium, 
and  far  below,  always,  there  is  the 
drone  of  traffic  with  crescendos  of 
shrieking  brakes  and  strident  horns. 

Pat  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  lounge, 
small  and  straight.  She  wore  a  blue 
and  white  polkadot  dress  and  a  big 
blue  hat  sat  far  back  on  her  smooth, 
bright  hair.  While  at  least,  a  dozen 
young  men  waved  at  her  and  waited 
hopefully  for  an  invitation  to  sit 
down,  Pat  told  me  her  story.  And 
telling  it,  revealed  the  secret. 

Pat  Ryan  is  Claudia.  Pat  is  the 
girl  who  talks  about  three  or  four 
different  things  at  the  same  time.  She 
is  the  beautiful  teen-age  girl,  naive 
and  yet  so  wise  beyond  her  years, 
who  talks  breathlessly,  frankly,  and 
reveals  in  her  inflections,  her  gestures 
and  her  attitudes  the  most  desirable 
femininity.  Which  is  what  the  story- 
book Claudia  is  made  to  be.  Only 
Pat  Ryan  is  that  girl  in  flesh  and 
blood. 

Charm  is  indescribable.  It  just  is. 
Pat  Ryan  can  best  be  described  by  a 
record  of  one  of  her  conversations. 
Listen  to  her  as  she  talked  that  after- 
noon. 

"My  mother's  my  very  best  friend," 
she  said.  "I  shouldn't  say  that,  I 
know.  People  poke  fun  at  you  for 
saying  things  like  that.  Let  them! 
It's  true.  I  talk  to  my  mother  with- 
out any  restraint.  I  tell  her  all  about 
my  dates  and  things.  You  see  my 
mother  understands  about  practically 
everything  in  the  world  except  the 
New  York  Yankees.  She  really 
doesn't  appreciate  that  team  at  all.  I 
even  ride  in  the  subway  to  see  them 
play,  they're  so  wonderful.  And  sub- 
ways and  tunnels  are  two  things  I 
must  say  I'm  sissy  about.  When  my 
father  has  his  day  off  and  we  go  to 
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the  ball-game  together — it's  through 
father  I've  come  to  love  baseball,  as 
you  can  imagine,  mother  feeling  the 
way  she  does  about  it — or  not  feeling 
any  way  about  it,  to  be  more  exact — 
well,  when  father  and  I  go  to  see  the 
Yankees  play  he  talks  all  the  time 
we're  in  the  subway  to  keep  my  mind 
off  it. 

"All  the  boys  I  know  simply  adore 
my  mother.  I've  known  only  one  who 
didn't  like  her.  An  acrobat  dancer, 
when  I  was  six,  who  had  the  most 
surprising  muscles.  His  mother  made 
trouble  between  us.  She  insisted 
he  be  nice  to  me.  We  were  in  the 
same  'Kiddie  Revue.' 

EVERYBODY  says,  when  you  have  a 
career,"  Pat  explained,  "that  it's 
important  to  keep  life  from  getting  in 
the  way  of  it.  I  think  it's  more  im- 
portant not  to  let  your  career  get  in 
the  way  of  your  life.  I  was  lucky 
to  learn  this  as  young  as  I  did,  when 
I  was  in  the  8A  and  I  got  left  back 
because  I  was  absent  so  much  doing 
'Skippy'  recordings  that  I  didn't  pass 
Latin.  Being  left  back  was  much 
more  unhappy  making  than  doing 
'Skippy'  recordings  was  happy  mak- 
ing, if  I  make  myself  clear  at  all. 

"Of  course  now  that  I'm  'Claudia,' 
I  don't  think  about  much  of  anything 
else.  But  in  my  secret  heart  I  know 
I  want  to  marry  some  day  and  live 
as  normally  as  possible.  No  one  can 
go  on  being  a  star  forever.  I  know 
I  need  something  substantial.  I  real- 
ize a  well-balanced  life  is  best.  As 
mother  always  says  when  she  hands 
me  the  dish-towel,  'You  can't  tell  how 
long  this  will  last.  You'd  better  be 
prepared  to  be  a  poor  man's  wife. 
There  always  are  so  many  more  poor 


men  than  rich  men  in  the  world  and 
girls  always  seem  to  find  the  poor 
men  so  much  more  charming.  Maybe 
they  are;  there  has  to  be  a  law  of 
averages.'  Oh,  you'd  just  love  my 
mother! 

"My  older  sister,  Peggy — who's 
married  and  has  a  two-year-old, 
Dennis — they  live  with  us — talks  to 
me  the  same  as  mother.  Because  she 
wants  me  to  take  Dennis  to  the  park 
mornings.  And  I  like  doing  it.  It's 
so  comfortable  to  sit  in  the  sun  and 
watch  Dennis  play  with  the  other  lit- 
tle boys  and  girls  and  compare  notes 
about  when  he  walked  and  talked 
and  what  he  weighs  and  what  he  eats 
for  dinner  with  all  the  other  mothers 
and  nurse-girls. 

"Did  I  tell  you  how  I  lost  four 
pounds?"  she  asked. 

"I  was  one  out  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  when  I  auditioned,  you  see.  I 
felt  certain  they'd  choose  someone 
with  a  big  Hollywood  name  in  the  end. 
I  did  my  best,  naturally!  But  really 
I  concentrated  on  and  counted  on  the 
role  of  'Peggy'  in  'Meet  Mr.  Meek' 
which  I  tried  out  for  at  the  same  time. 
When  I  heard  I'd  been  ruled  out  on 
'Peggy'  because  I  was  too  young,  I 
was  desperately  disappointed.  Little 
did  I  know  what  was  ahead — you 
never  do  know,  I  guess  .  .  . 

"It  was  after  I  learned  that  it  was 
between  me  and  four  others  who  got 
the  part  of  Claudia  that  I  lost  the 
four  pounds,"  Pat  supplemented.  "The 
agency  kept  telephoning,  'They're 
down  to  four  .  .  .  they're  down  to 
three  .  .  .  they're  down  to  two  .  .  . 
we'll  let  you  know  at  five  o'clock  .  .  . 
we'll  let  you  know  in  the  morning 
.  .  .'  Finally,  I  simply  couldn't  stand  it 
another    minute    so    I    went    to    the 


beauty  parlor  and  had  a  manicure 
and  mother  telephoned,  'It's  definitely 
set.  You're  Claudia!'  and  I  could 
hardly  wait  for  the  polish  to  dry;  I 
ran  all  the  way  home  and  bought 
mother  flowers. 

"I  thought  the  excitement  would 
be  over  then  until  I  played  Claudia 
for  the  first  time.  But  it  wasn't. 
'You'll  have  to  move,'  our  friends  told 
us.  'Now  you'll  have  to  do  this!  Now 
you'll  have  to  do  that!'  But  we  didn't. 
We  stayed  right  where  we  were. 
Mother  even  talked  me  out  of  getting 
a  car." 

About  this  time  the  elevator  doors 
clanged  open  and  a  young  man  from 
the  CBS  publicity  department  ap- 
peared and  joined  us  on  the  long 
leather  lounge.  Very  casual,  he  was, 
and  you  could  say  that  he  was  there 
only  in  the  line  of  duty,  being  the 
conscientious  young  CBS  representa- 
tive watching  over  an  interview  and 
seeing  that  it  went  well. 

But  I  wasn't  so  sure  about  all  that, 
and  when  he'd  left  us — reluctantly — 
I  asked  Pat  about  him.  She  confessed 
then  that  he's  one  of  three  young  men 
she  dates  with  these  days.  And  from 
the  look  in  her  eye  I  gathered  that  he 
might  have  just  a  bit  the  advantage 
over  the  other  two. 

BUT  I  guess,"  she  said  a  little  wist- 
fully, "I'm  so  busy  now  thinking 
about  Claudia  I  don't  really  have  time 
to  think  about  anything  else — not 
even  boy  friends." 

The  question  of  romance  safely  out 
of  the  way,  Pat  went  on,  at  her  usual 
breakneck   speed. 

"Ten  percent  of  my  salary  I  save — 
for  a  trousseau  some  day;  ten  per- 
cent I  use  for  spending  money,  to  buy 
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From  Hollywood  to  Broadway,  Pepsi-Cola's  finer  flavor  ratos 
first  with  millions.  Good  and  plenty— you  just  can't  beat  Pepsi- 
Cola's  better  taste  ...  its  12  full  ounces  for  a  nickel.  That's  w  hy 
Pepsi-Cola  quenches  any  thirst— large  or  small— in  a  hurry. 
Give  yourself  a  break.  Enjoy  a  cold  Pepsi-Cola  today. 

Pepsi-Cola  is  made  only  by  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Lonu  Island  Cily.  H.  Y..  and  is  bottled  locally  by  Authorised  Bottlers  from 


coast  to  coast. 
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YOUR  EYES  WILL  WHISPER 


Bring  out  the  teasing,  gleaming  lights 
in  your  eyes  with  the  New  Improved 
KURLASH  —  the  harmless,  easy-to- 
use  eyelash  curler.  Curls  your  lashes 
skyward  —  creates  an  upswept 
frame  for  your  eyes  and  makes  them 
appear  wider  and  more  alluring! 
Use  KURLASH  ($1.00)  with  KURLENE 
($.50), scientific  lash  cream  that 
highlights  lashes  with  a  lovely  sheen. 

Send  10c  to  Jane  Heath, 
Dept.  1  OF,  Kurlash  Co.,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  trial  tube 
of  Kurlene.  Receive  free  per- 
sonal analysis  of  your  eyes. 
State  color  hair,  eyes,  skin. 

KU  RLASH 

The   Only   Complete    Eye-Beauty  Line 
THE    KURLASH    COMPANY,  INC. 

Rochester,  New  York  •   New  York  City   •  Toronto,  Canada 


Sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


EASILY 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 

Show  big-value  Personal  Christmas  Cards  | 
with  sender's  name  inscribed.  Smart, modern 
designs.  Low  as  SO  for  $1,  retail.  Big  profit.  Also  I 

new  1941  "PRIZE"  21-card  Christmas  assortment.  I _    __ 

Sells  for  $1,  you  make  50c.  14  amazing  fast-selling  assortments.  Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Write  NOW  for  SAMPLES  on  approval. 
CHILTON  GREETINGS,  147  Essex  St.,  Dept.  H23,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHY  WEAR 
DIAMONDS 

When  diamond-dazzling  Zircons 
from  the  mines  of  far-away 
Mystic  Siam  are  so  Effective 
and  Inexpensive?  Stand  acid, 
cut  glass,  full  of  FIRE,  true 
backs,  thrilling  beauty,  exquis- 
ite mountings.  Examine  before 
you   buy.     Catalogue  FREE. 

THE    ZIRCON    CO. 
Dept.  12  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


NO 
DULL 
DRAB 
HAIR 


when  you  use  this  amazing 

4  Purpose  Rinse 

In  one,  simple,  quick  operation, 
LOVALON  will  do  all  or  these  4 
important  things  for  your  hair. 

1.  Gives  lustrous  highlights. 

2.  Rinses  away   shampoo   film. 

3.  Tints   the    hair  as   it  rinses. 

4.  Helps  keep  hair  neatly  in  place. 
LOVALON  does  not  dye  or  bleach. 
It  is  a  pure,  odorless  hair  rinse,  in 
12   different  shades.   Try  LOVALONL 

At  stores  which  sell  toilet  goods 

25(( 

for  5  rinses 

10(f 

for  2  rinses 
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clothes,  to  fill  my  church  envelopes; 
and  the  rest  I  give  to  mother  .  .  .  The 
Ryans  aren't  a  religious  family  in 
the  church  going  sense.  Mother  sent 
my  sister  Peggy  and  me  to  Sunday 
School  when  Peg  was  eight  and  I  was 
four  as  a  matter  of  routine.  Peggy 
quit  Sunday  School  at  eighteen.  My 
younger  sister,  Junie — she's  sixteen 
— and  I  will  always  go  to  church,  I 
believe,  for  it  means  a  lot  to  us. 

"I  sing  in  the  St.  Cecelia  Choir  and 
I'm  manager  of  the  church's  basket- 
ball team.  Most  of  the  girls  on  the 
team  have  full-time  jobs  and  it's 
easier  for  me  to  handle  the  business 
end,  make  arrangements  to  play  dif- 
ferent teams,  things  like  that.  I  work 
Friday  nights  when  we  broadcast  and 
Thursday  mornings  when  we  rehearse 
and  I  have  to  meet  people  and  have 
pictures  taken  in  between.  But  I 
couldn't  say  I  work  more  than  two 
whole  days  and  one  evening  a  week 
altogether.  I  like  being  manager 
better  than  being  captain.  Because 
when  I  was  captain  I  was  always 
afraid  to  give  orders,  to  tell  any  girl 
she  had  to  get  her  uniform  on,  to 
put  anyone  off  the  court  or  take  some- 
one else  on.  And  once  when  I  found 
the  courage  to  say,  'Let's  take  Doro- 
thy out  of  the  game  and  put  Ethel  in,' 
some  of  the  girls  questioned  me  right 
out  there  on  the  floor.  'Just  because 
you're  on  the  radio  you  think  you're 
somebody,'  one  of  the  them  said  later 
in  the  dressing-room.  I  think  any- 
body who  uses  your  work  to  put  you 
down  is  terribly  unfair.  Almost  every 
time  it  has  happened  I  haven't  been 
able  to  answer.  I've  just  walked  away. 
But  that  time  I  said  plenty.  I  was 
very  angry  and  I  screamed  a  little, 
I  think.  Anyway  I  told  the  girls  I 
didn't  think  it  was  any  honor  to  be 
captain  and  do  all  the  work  unless 
they  were  with  me.  I  told  them 
everything  I  had  been  thinking  and 


I  had  been  thinking  a  great  deal  in 
my  spare  time.  Everyone  kissed  and 
we  went  home  in  the  end.  But  it  was 
a  bad  time.  I  just  hate  to  feel  all 
stirred  up  inside,  the  way  I  did  that 
time  and  the  way  I  do  any  time  peo- 
ple talk  against  England.  That  al- 
ways gets  my  mother  and  me  stand- 
ing against  them  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
My  grandmother's  in  London  right 
now.  We  send  her  what  we  can  but 
you  aren't  allowed  to  send  much — 
tea  and  sugar  .  .  ." 


NOW  on  Friday  nights  there  are 
some  members  of  New  York's  fine 
Metropolitan  Club  who  wait  quietly 
for  eight  o'clock  when  Ryan  will  turn 
the  radio  to  Claudia  and  David  and, 
listening,  they'll  remember  their 
youth  and  be  refreshed,  like  weary 
travellers  at  a  rushing  stream. 

As  the  program  ended  the  other 
evening  a  gentleman  with  a  florid 
face  and  a  white  walrus  mustache 
and  a  life-long  interest  in  genealogy 
approached  Ryan  intently. 

"Is  it  from  you  or  Mrs.  Ryan  that 
Miss  Pat  inherits  her  remarkable 
ability?"  he  asked  solemnly. 

"She  doesn't  get  it  from  either  of 
us,"  Ryan  explained.  "All  my  life 
when  I  haven't  been  a  waiter  I've 
been  a  soldier.  I  served  in  the  Span- 
ish-American war  and  it  was  when 
I  was  a  dough-boy  in  London,  years 
ago,  that  I  met  Pat's  mother — during 
an  air-raid.  And  we  were  married 
a  few  weeks  later." 

"Which  goes  to  prove  you  can't  be- 
lieve what  you  hear,"  chuckled  the 
gentleman  with  the  walrus  mustache 
"What  about  all  these  people  who 
insist  no  good  ever  comes  of  a  war 
romance  like  yours?  Ryan,  you  ought 
to  introduce  them  to  Claudia — I  mean. 
Miss  Patsy." 


Beauty  While  You  Work 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


bath  full  of  warm,  soft  water  is  more 
definitely  a  beauty  and  health  aid  for 
me.  Not  nearly  enough  of  us  are  as 
careful  about  this  daily  routine  as  we 
should  be.  For  a  more  effective  bath, 
next  time  do  the  real  work  first.  Cover 
yourself  with  suds  from  head  to  toe, 
using  a  soapy  wash  cloth.  Then  fold  a 
towel  for  a  head  rest,  climb  into  the 
tub  and  stretch  out  full  length  and 
really  relax. 

Now  is  the  time  of  day  for  a  facial 
that  you  can  give  yourself  with  a 
minimum  of  time  and  a  maximum  of 
effect.  There  is  a  surprising  variety 
you  can  try  at  practically  no  expense. 
There  are  the  beauty  masks  that  you 
can  buy  at  the  five  and  ten  that  will 
draw  the  blood  to  the  surface,  tighten 
the  skin  and  remove  all  excess  and 
dead  skin.  Then  there  is  the  home- 
made two-minute  facial  for  use  when 
you're  behind  schedule  or  when  your 
husband  calls  at  the  last  minute  and 
says  there'll  be  company.  Do  this  and 
you'll  have  your  facial — in  a  flash. 

FORM  a  soft  paste  with  one  or  two 
yeast  cakes  and  enough  witch  hazel 
to  soften.  Spread  on  smoothly  and 
leave  for  a  minute  or  two  until  it 
dries.  Remove  it  with  cold  water.  Your 
face  will  feel  as  bright  and  beautiful 
as  it  looks. 

By  timing  yourself  right  up  to  the 
minute,  you  can  make  your  every-day 


beauty  routine  as  automatic  as  brush- 
ing your  teeth.  Be  consistent.  Con- 
sistency always  brings  the  results. 

If  the  day  has  left  you  all  in,  take 
another  minute  for  a  quick  pickup. 
Before  your  bath,  sprinkle  table  salt 
over  yourself  and  rub  off  with  a  moist 
sponge.  You  will  tingle  all  over,  your 
nerve  ends  will  be  less  tense  and 
you'll  find  life  worth  living  again. 
Another  trick  is  a  handful  of  washing 
soda  in  your  bath  for  a  pep-you- 
upper.  For  feet  that  have  been  stood 
upon  all  day,  try  a  white  iodine-oil 
massage.  (Half  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
iodine  mixed  with  an  ounce  of  oil.) 

Cold  witch  hazel  compresses  over 
your  eyes  and  forehead  will  help  re- 
lieve a  headache  brought  on  by  too 
much  work,  too  little  food  and  too 
much  worry. 

For  that  afternoon  when  in  spite  of 
everything  you  haven't  time  for  a 
shower  and  you  have  to  cool  off,  rub 
your  face  and  neck  with  gauze-cov- 
ered ice  and  use  chilled  cleansing 
cream.  To  remain  cool,  pat  chilled 
talcum  powder  in  the  crook  of  your 
arms  and  behind  your  knees. 

It's  six  and  dinner  is  about  to  be 
served.  Now  you  must  put  your  best 
face  forward.  Take  five  minutes  to 
put  on  makeup,  even  if  it  makes  the 
meal  five  minutes  late.  It's  better  to 
be  late  and  beautiful  than  early  and 
unattractive.    Ask  your  husband! 
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SCORNS 


Felt  pad  (C)  helps 
relieve  pain  by  re- 
moving pressure. 
Medication  (D) 
acts  on  corn. 


In  a  £ew  days  corn 
is  gently  loosened 
so  it  may  be  easily 
removed. 


"LJOME  paring  only  affects  the  top  of  a  corn — 
■*■■*•  usually  leaves  part  of  the  corn  in  your  toe. 
But  Blue-Jay  acts  as  shown  in  the  diagrams. 
While  you  walk  in  comfort  it  gently  loosens  the 
corn  so  that  in  a  few  days  it  may  be  easily  re- 
moved. (Stubborn  cases  may  require  more  than 
one  application.) 

Blue- Jay  Corn  Plasters  cost  very  /*?5^~\ 
little — only  a  few  cents  to  treat  each  (s^sg,4™y 
corn — at  all  drug  counters.  v»^u — 

BAUBRS  Q  |   I  I  r     I  \  \/  CORN 

BLACK      nl   llrlMl  PLAST£RS 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.    Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE,  Dept.  19,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 


Sensation  In  snoesl   "Clip- 
per"   ZIPS   on   and   off   in- 
stantly.  Now's  the  time  to 
build     yourself     a      highly 
profitable      shoe      business 
■with   Clipper  and   249    other   sen- 
sational  shoe  styles  for  men  and 
women.   Dress — work — sport  shoes. 
Prices    low   as    $1.98.     Ex- 
tremely    liberal     profit    for 
you.    Complete    sales    outfit 
absolutely  free.  Write  now. 
MASON    SHOE    MFG.  CORP. 
Dept.    A895, 
Chippewa    Falls,    Wise. 
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NEW! 


1941   MODEL! 

Pocket  Radio! 

Ill)  Batteries 

"Plug  in 
DURABLE  PLASTIC  CABINETS 
Dual  Bands-Magictenna-Microdial 
Fits  your  pockets  or  puree — Wt. 
(i  ozs.  Small  ae  cigarette  package. 
PATENTED  POWER  RECTI- 
FIER. Hi-ratio  e.'.sv  limine 
"MICRODIAL".  M.  L.  OF 
ILL.  SAYS:  "MIDGET  RADIO 
WORKS  FINE!"  ONE  YEAR 
SERVICE  GUARANTEE!  Sent 
complete  ready  to  listen  witb  instructions  and  tiny  phone  for  UBe  in 
homes,  office...  hotels,  in  bed.  etc.  SIMPLE  TO  OPERATE— NO 
ELECTRICITY  NEEDED!  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Pay  postman  only 
S2.99  pluB  postage  charees  on  arrival  or  send  $2.99  (Check,  M.  O.. 
Casio  and  vo.ir-  .sill  n  ,.-.■„  I  ,,o»i  paid.  A  MOST  UNUSUAL  VALUE! 
FREE!  "MAGICTENNA"— ELIMINATES  OUTSIDE  WIRES! 
ORDERNOWI   MIDGETRADIOCO..Oept. HO.Kearney.Nebr. 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECT  CAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
Bay  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 

When  disorder  of  kidney  function  permits  poison- 
ous matter  to  remain  in  your  blood,  it  may  cause  nag- 
ging backache,  rheumatic  pains,  leg  pains,  loss  of  pep 
and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness 
under  the  eyes,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Frequent  or 
scanty  passages  with  smarting  and  burning  some- 
times Bnows  there  is  something  wrong  with  your 
kidneys  or  bladder.  t 

Don't  wait!  Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan  s  Pills, 
used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Fills. 

OCTOBER,     1941 


Facing  the  Music 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

Proser's  Dance  Carnival  in  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  an  ill-fated  ven- 
ture. It  folded  after  twenty-two  days. 
The  heat  kept  the  dancers  away. 

*  *     * 

Fourteen  members  of  Skinnay 
Ennis'  crew  were  in  a  bus  accident 
and  some  of  the  men  were  seriously 
hurt.  Ennis  and  his  vocalist,  Carmine, 
escaped  the  crash.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  these  accidents  lately  and 
talk  is  circulating  that  the  musicians' 
union  will  prohibit  leaders  from  tak- 
ing their  bands  on  long  tours,  via  bus. 

*  *     * 

Claude  Thornhill  will  succeed 
Charlie  Spivak  at  Glen  Island  Casino 
in  September  and  inherit  the  MBS 
wire. 

*  *     * 

Larry  Taylor  who  was  one  of  the 
better  band  vocalists,  is  now  a  music 
publisher.  Larry  used  to  sing  with 
Charlie  Barnet  and  Morton  Gould. 

*  *      * 

"Facing  the  Music"  salutes  Freddy 
Martin  for  getting  the  coveted  Lady 
Esther  CBS  commercial.  It  is  high 
time  this  excellent  orchestra  received 
proper  attention. 

A  Correction 

Several  issues  back  I  stated  that 
Canada  Lee,  colored  actor  who  scored 
such  a  hit  in  Orson  Welles'  "Native 
Son,"  was  developing  a  dance  band.  I 
stand  corrected.  Lee  expects  to  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  stage  and 
radio. 

*  *     * 

Raymond  Scott  is  going  to  have  an- 
other small  band  beside  the  Quintet. 
It  will  be  called  the  "Secret  Seven" 
and  will  devote  itself  to  the  discovery 
of  "mystery  music."    Figure  that  one 

out. 

*  *     # 

From  the  day  of  its  conception,  the 
Hut  Sut  Song  has  had  a  history  as 
screwy  as  its  own  lyrics. 

Although  whipped  into  commercial 
shape  by  singer  Jack  Owens  and  Ted 
MacMichael,  one  of  the  Merry  Macs, 
it  was  originated  by  an  attorney  for 
the  California  State  Legislature,  Leo 
Killian,  with  whom  MacMichael  had 
once  attended  school. 

Finding  it  amusing,  MacMichael 
persuaded  his  outfit  to  do  it  on  the 
air,  and  turned  it  over  to  25-year-old 
arranger,  Walter  Schumann,  for 
preparation. 

Schumann,  seeing  its  potentialities, 
submitted  it  to  established  music  pub- 
lishers, who,  in  a  body,  turned  it 
down.  So  Schumann  went  into  the 
publishing  business  himself. 

Experienced  Tin  Pan  Alley  execu- 
tives estimate  the  cost  of  promoting  a 
song  into  the  hit  ranks,  somewhere 
between  20  and  30  thousand  dollars, 
divided  between  office  overhead  and 
salaries  for  field  men  in  key  cities. 

Schumann  operated  single-handed, 
from  his  own  home,  a  simple  frame 
house  in  Hollywood.  Replacing  the 
expensive  "contact"  method,  and 
using  his  own  ingenuity  and  a  belief 
that  the  country  needed  a  whacky 
song-,  he  called  upon  friends  of  his  in 
radio,  asking  them,  as  a  favor,  to  use 
it  on  their  programs. 

To  date  it  has  been  played  by  every 
band  in  the  country,  and  has  been 
recorded  by  Horace  Heidt.  Freddy 
Martin,  the  King  Sisters,  the  Merry 
Macs,  Joe  Reichman,  Frankie  Masters, 


DON'T  PUT  UP  WITH  THE 
TORMENT  OF  SIMPLE  PILES 
USE  PAZO! 


YOU  WERE  RIGHT!  PAZO 
[RELIEVED  THE  PAIN,  PROMPTLY 


There's  good  reason  why  PAZO  ointment  has  been  used'  by  so 
many  millions  of  sufferers  from  simple  Piles.  First,  PAZO  oint- 
ment soothes  inflamed  areas — relieves  pain  and  itching.  Second, 
PAZO  ointment  lubricates  hardened,  dried  parts — helps  prevent 
cracking  and  soreness.  Third,  PAZO  ointment  tends  to  reduce 
swelling  and  check  bleeding.  Fourth,  it's  easy  to  use.  PAZO  oint- 
ment's perforated  Pile  Pipe  makes  application  simple,  thorough, 
■four  doctor  can  tell  you  about  PAZO  ointment.  Get  PAZO  oint- 
ment from  your  druggist,  today. 


Grove  Laboratories,  Inc 

Dept.  202  -  MWG-2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  I  want  PAZO,  FREE!      (Mailed  in  »  pLun  wrapper) 

Name  _ _ 


Offer  Limited. 
MAIL  TODAY! 

(Good  only  in  (J.  S.  A.) 


FREE 


Address  . 
City 


.  State. 


OLD  LEG  TROUBLE 


Easy  to  use  Viscose  Home  Method.  Heals  many  old 

leg  sores  caused  by  leg  congestion,  varicose  veins, 

swollen  legs  and  injuries  or  no  cost  for  trial  if  it 

fails  to  show  results  in  10  days.  Describe  your 

trouble  and  get  a  FREE  BOOK. 

R.     C.      VISCOSE     COMPANY 
140  North  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


GIVEN 


ABOUT 
SIZE  OF  DIME 

NOTHING  TO  BUY!  GIRLS!  LADIES!  Send  name  and 
address.  Charming  Watch  or  Big  Cash  Commission  S 
No  Money.  Given— SI  IMPLY  GIVE  AWAY  FREE 
Colored  Pictures  with  famous  White  Cloverine  Brand 
Salve  for  mild  burns  and  chaps,  easily  sold  to  friends  at 
25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and  remitting  per  dialog. 
SPECIAL:  Choice  25  premiums  for  returning  only  $o  col- 
lected. 46th  yr.  Nothing  to  buy!  Send  for  Salve  and  pic- 
tures, postage  paid  by  us. 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO..  INC..  Dept.  65-32.  Tyrone.  Pa. 

Earn  $25  a  week  ■  .£->, 

AS  A  TRAINED  '  \  -  / 

PRACTICAL  NURSE! 

Praotioal  duebm  in  alwaye  neededl     Learn  at  boa 
in  your  bow  Lime  ;*>  thousands  ol  mon 
—  IS  to  60 yean  tve  done  throu 

SCBOOl      "i      \  i    SSI  N 

endorsed  by  physicians      One  gradual**  has  ch*n 
ol  10-bed  hospital    Nuitm  Cromer,  of  lows   now  rui 
hor  own  Qurainj  doom      Others  prafai  («■>  earn  Si!. 50 
to  S3 .00  a  day  in  private  pn 

YOU  CAN    EARN  WHILE    YOU    LEARN! 
Mrs    H    (\.  ol  Tai  M74.35  while  taking 

oouraa.    Mm   s    B    P   started  on  her  nn 
Iut   7th   lesson:   In    M    months   she   earned    11900! 
You,  too,  oan  earn  Rood  monej  Mends 

High  school  not  ■  teeita    Equip- 

ment Included.    12nd  year     Sand  coupon  now! 

CHICAGO     SCHOOL    OF    NURSING 

DepblKlO.    100  Eul  Ohio  Street,  CMn— tt,  111. 

Pleve  send  free  booklet  and   16  •ample  lemon  pace*. 

N'iim Aee 


Cit»_ 


.Sut.. 
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Wonderful  Way  to  Shampoo 

BLONDE  HAIR 

A  fine  liquid  shampoo  that  you  make  at  home  in  a  few 
minutes  helps  make  blonde  hair  gleam  with  loveliness 
. . .  Leaves  no  soapy  film  on  hair  or  scalp  . . .  Does  not 
dry  out  the  hair.  The  rich  creamy  lather  washes  out  the 
dingy  dirt  and  dust . . .  removes  the  ugly  loose  dandruff 
.  .  .  brings  out  the  sparkling  highlights  and  lustrous 
blonde  beauty.  To  make  a  full  quart  of  this  wonderful 
liquid  shampoo,  just  cut  bar  of  Sayman's  Vegetable 
Wonder  Soap  into  thin  slivers  and  dissolve  slivers  in 
quart  of  lukewarm  water.  This  makes  as  fine  a  liquid 
shampoo  as  you  could  buy  for  five  or  even  ten  times 
this  cost. ..enough  for  six  to  eight  or  even  more 
glorious  shampoos.  Keeps  indefinitely  in  capped  bottle 
or  jar.  If  you  want  truly  beautiful  blonde  hair,  try  this 
wonderful  way  to  shampoo.  Ask  at  any  drug,  depart- 
ment, grocery  or  variety  store  for 

SMffllAWS  Vegetable 
"Wonder 


l,«l',M)U'«.lM;H!MJir.H.H 

Fascinating  occupation  quickly  learned  at  home 
in  spare  time.  Famous  Koehne  method  brinprs  ontnat-^  €>j(£l 
oral,  life-like  colors.  Many  earn  while  learning.-Sena  ^  xQ  g 
today  for  free  booklet  and  requirements.  \,  ™-,.     -     _ 

NATIONAL  ART  SCHOOL  ■  =*-  HI  E 

1315  Michigan  Ave., Dept.  1387. Chicago, U.S.A.  M3325J5Zm 


ntroduce  our  catalog 

of    Diamond -Dazzling,     Siam 

Mined    Zircons,    the    Genuine    Gem    that 

ftSPfiLS^  tGSts  ?,nd  is  ful1  of  beau- 

tiful  FIRE,  we  will  send  it  with  the 
exquisite  Sterling  Silver  Simulated  Zir- 
con  Ring  illustrated  for  this  Coupon 
and  25c  expense  in  coin.  Nothing  more 
to  pay.    State  size.     Address: 

AMERICAN    JEWELRY    CO. 
Dept.     12  Wheeling,    W.     Va. 


RADIO    WRITERS   WANTED 

Trained  Radio  Writers  earn  from  $18  to  S1000  a  week. 

Learn  how  to  write  Comedy,  Variety 
Shows,  Radio  Drama,  from  experi- 
enced writers  of  successful  radio  net- 
work programs.  SEND  TODAY  for  free 
information  regarding  our  complete 
Course. 
INSTITUTE  OF  RADIO  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 
DEPT.   R,  BOX  2847,  HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD   OFFICE   MODELS 
About  V]  MFRS.  ORIG.  PRICE 

TtmST  7 Off  a  Week 

All  models  completely  rebuilt  like  ne 
FULL    2-YEAR    GUARANTEE 

No  Money  Down — 10  Day  Trial 

Sin. I  U,r  FREE  price  sm.-mhlnx  1IUT- 


»RICE 


FREE    COURSE 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH. 

Dept.  1003,  231    w     Monroe  St.,  Chicago,   III. 


NOW! 


NAILS 

ATA  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEWI  Smart,  long 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  (.'over  broken, 
ihort,    thin    nails   with 

Nu  Nails,    Can  Ik-  worn 

.my  length  and  polished 

anydesiredshade.  Defies 

detection.     Waterproof. 

Easily  applied ;  remains  firm.Noeficct  on 

nail  growth  or  cuticle. Removed  at  will. 


3d  oi  1 1 


20c. 


NU-NAILS 


All  5c  and  10c  stores. 

ARTIFICIAL 
FINGERNAILS 


4B2     N.     Pnrknid".     Dept.     16-K.    ChicAUO 


Ella  Logan,  The  Jesters  and  The 
Three  Sons. 

So  far,  its  profits  amount  to  75 
thousand  dollars,  divided  among  the 
three   co-authors,   and   the   publisher. 

This  is  one  time  that  double-talk 
has  made  cents. 

Clap   Hands,   Here  Comes  Charlie 

WHEN  Charlie  Spivak  was  told 
that  his  parents  would  take  him 
to  the  neighbors'  wedding,  he  looked 
forward  to  the  event  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm a  fourteen-year-old  boy  can 
muster.  He  was  certain  that  it  would 
surpass  in  thrills  such  red  letter  dates 
as  the  closing  of  school,  the  measles, 
and  the  annual  visit  of  the  circus.  The 
boy  was  right.  Although  more  than 
a  decade  and  a  half  have  passed  since 
then,  Charlie  will  never  forget  it. 

"Don't  ask  me  to  tell  you  the  names 
of  the  bride  and  groom,"  he  said,  as 
his  band  paused  between  dance  sets 
at  Glen  Island  Casino,  "but  I  can  still 
hear  the  strains  of  the  soft,  muted 
trumpet  that  played  for  them." 

The  magnetic  music  Charlie  heard 
that  night  decided  his  career.  For- 
gotten were  the  plans  of  his  father  to 
make  his  son  a  doctor.  It  wasn't  a 
well-known  orchestra  that  attracted 
the  boy;  just  one  of  those  makeshift 
groups  one  hears  at  such  functions. 
Only  the  trumpet  stood  out,  clean  and 
sharp,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
rest  of  the  band  to  catch  up.  The 
notes  that  poured  forth  reverberated 
through  the  boy's  short,  stocky  frame. 

"It  was  a  strange  sensation,"  the 
bandleader  recalled,  "because  I  had 
never  felt  that  way  about  music  be- 
fore. I  went  over  to  that  rickety 
bandstand  and  never  left  it." 

Next  day  the  boy  went  to  see  his 
Pied  Piper.  He  didn't  have  to  go  far. 
Trumpeter  Milton  Stein  was  a  local 
musician  who  lived  a  few  blocks  from 
the  Spivak  grocery  store  in  New 
Haven,  Connecticut. 

"I  heard  you  play  last  night,"  said 
Charlie  worshipfully,  "and  I  can't  get 
the  music  out  of  my  head.  Would  you 
teach  me  to  play  like  that?" 

Stein  was  inclined  to  ignore  the 
boy's  strange  request.  But  something 
in  Charlie's  manner  made  him  pause. 

"Tell  you  what,  kid,"  suggested  the 
musician,  half-heartedly  expecting  his 
offer  would  discourage  the  lad,  "I'll 
give  you  a  few  lessons.  But  it  will 
cost  you  a  buck  a  piece." 

"Gosh,"  replied  his  future  pupil 
eagerly,  "I'll  be  glad  to  pay  that  even 
if  it  means  doing  without  the  movies." 

Although  Stein  wearied  of  his  task 
after  a  dozen  lessons,  Charlie  was 
confident.  He  sought  out  George 
Hyer,  trumpet  virtuoso  with  the  New 
Haven  Symphony  and  made  arrange- 
ments to  continue  his  study.  Lack  of 
funds  made  the  going  difficult. 


"My  first  cornet  was  so  small," 
Charlie  explained,  "that  I  was  always 
getting  the  first  valve  in  my  nose." 

However,  Charlie  overcame  these 
difficulties  and  by  the  time  he  was 
graduated  from  high  school  he  had  no 
trouble  getting  a  job  with  a  local  band 
known  as  the  Paragons.  Paul  Specht 
heard  him  and  added  the  youngster 
to  his  band.  He  stayed  with  Specht 
five  years  and  acquired  a  small  repu- 
tation. Like  other  fast  rising  jazz  in- 
strumentalists, Charlie  got  offers  from 
a  dozen  other  bands;  linked  up  with 
the  Dorsey  Brothers,  Bob  Crosby,  Ray 
Noble,  and  Ben  Pollack.  It  was  while 
with  the  latter  on  a  road  tour  that  the 
trumpeter  met  his  wife  Fritzie,  a  St. 
Paul  librarian. 

When  the  baby  came,  Charlie  de- 
cided it  was  his  duty  to  stick  close  to 
home  and  he  concentrated  on  jobs 
with  network  studio  bands. 

It  was  Glenn  Miller  who  suggested 
that  Spivak  form  his  own  band.  The 
bespectacled  trombonist  was  so  posi- 
tive that  his  friend  would  click  that 
he  helped  finance  the  undertaking. 

That  was  a  year  ago.  The  band  has 
developed  quickly,  thanks  to  a  stream 
of  Okeh  recordings  and  a  heavy  air 
buildup  on  Mutual  from  Glen  Island 
Casino,  known  as  the  cradle  for  new 
swing  bands.  Tin  Pan  Alley  thinks 
the  Spivak  crew  is  destined  for  big 
money  brackets;  points  to  the  night 
last  July  when  1,700  people  packed 
the  Westchester  dance  rendezvous  to 
help  Charlie  beat  his  friend  Glenn 
Miller's  record  there. 

The  band  is  heavily  staffed.  There 
are  21  people  in  it,  including  singer 
Garry  Stevens,  who  hitch  hiked  to 
Glen  Island  to  get  the  audition,  and 
The  Debs,  a  trio  of  girl  singers.  Most 
of  the  musicians  are  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  were  recommended  to 
Spivak  by  Miller.  Although  the  or- 
ganization is  not  making  real  money 
at  the  present  time,  Charlie  believes 
profits  will  come  once  the  band  em- 
barks on  a  lengthy  road  tour  this 
Fall.    He  has  paid  back  Miller. 

Highlight  of  the  band  is  Charlie's 
exciting  trumpet  solos.  "His  style  of 
playing  sweet  and  hot  without  blast- 
ing the  roof  has  caused  much  com- 
ment. To  accomplish  this,  Charlie  in- 
vented a  mute  designed  especially  for 
microphone  and  recording  work.  It 
is  patented  under  the  name,  "Spivak  - 
tone"  and  will  be  on  the  market  some 
time  next  month. 

"Using  this  mute  I  could  blow  my 
trumpet  into  your  ear  without  pierc- 
ing it  and  the  person  sitting  next  to 
you  would  be  unable  to  hear  it,"  he 
explained  proudly. 

At  present,  Charlie,  his  wife,  and 
six-year-old  son,  Joel  Allyn,  live  in  a 
rented  house  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
near  Glen  Island.  Pride  of  the  house- 
hold is  the  Spivak  heir.     But  father 
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LESTER  DAMON — who  grabbed  the  title  role  on  the  Adventures  of 
the  Thin  Man  program  on  NBC  Wednesday  nights  when  every  actor  on 
Radio  Row  was  auditioning  for  it.  Lester  began  his  acting  career 
in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  eight  years  ago,  and  went  from 
there  to  the  famous  Old  Vic  Theater  in  London  to  play  in  Shake- 
spearean dramas.  Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  was  kept  busy 
in  Broadway  shows  until  1938,  when  he  guest-starred  for  one  per- 
formance in  Backstage  Wife.  He  liked  radio  so  much  that  when  his 
current  stage  show  closed  he  went  to  Chicago  and  began  working  on 
the  air  so  single-mindedly  that  in  the  following  three  years  he's 
played  the   lead   in  fourteen   network  serials,  which   is  a   real  record. 


RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


__  IF  you  suffer  monthly  __ 

FEMALE  PAIN 

which  makes  you 

WEAK,  CRANKY 

NERVOUS,  BLUE- 

Start  taking  famous 
Lydia  E.  Pinkham's 
Vegetable  Compound 
at  once.  It's  one  medi- 
cine made  especially 
for  women  that  helps  relieve  headache, 
backache,  cramps,  weakness,  nervous- 
ness—due to  functional  monthly  dis- 
turbances. Taken  regularly-Lydia 
Pinkham's  Compound  helps  build  up 
resistance  against  such  tired  cranky 
feelings.  Worth  trying! 


BABY    HELPS 


My    12    most    \ 
_.-__._      on    baby   care    r 
readers   of   this    magazine   for  only    10c    to 
handling.     All    these  titles: 
300   Names  For  Your  Baby 
The    First    Five    Years 
How   to   Travel    Vkith    Baby 
Convalescent     Child 
Rainy   Day   Fun 
Bathing    Baby 
What     Shall     I     Buy     Before 

Baby  Comes 
Helping  Your  Child  to  Help 
Just  mail  stamps  or  coin  (and  tell  me  the  ages  of  your 
children),  addressing  Mrs.  Louise  Branch,  Baby  Page 
Editor  of  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  MIRROR,  Dept.  RM104, 
205    East   42nd    Street,    New  York,    N.    Y. 


tr  booklets 
vailable  to 
costs   and 
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Money  For  You 
LT  Every  Day!  Take  orders 
for  Name -Imprinted  Christmas 
Cards.  60 f  or$l .  Amazing  sellersl 
Show  other  big  values— 21  Christ- 
mas Card  Assortment,  Religious, 
Etchingsl  Gift  Wrappings,  all  $1 
sellers.  BigDelaxe  Personal  Line. 
No  experience  needed.  Special 
plan  for  clubs,  churches.  Write 
today  for  FREE  SAMPLES. 
WETMORE&SUGDEN,  INC.,  Dept.  SO 
749  Monroe  Avenue      Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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'GUARANTEED  JEWELRY  > 

Solid  sterling  silver  Birtbstone  Ring;x 
or  lovely  13  set  sparkling  Dinner  Ring;  I 
or  an  All-Occasion  Ring  with  simulated  ■ 
Ruby  and  8  brilliant  marcasites;  FOR  selling  4  boxes  of 
Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Send  No  Money.  Order  4  salve. 
ROSEBUD  PERFUME  CO,  BOX  17,  W00DSB0R0,  MARYLAND. 
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NVLON  HOSE  ^pri 


Wear   Hose   We   Furnish   With   Large  Outfit 
Women  almost  crazy  over  Nylon  Hosiery 
and  this  sensational  half  price  combi 
nation    offer,     with    guaranteed     si" 
■hose.    Read  these  exceptional  first 
week  earnings.    E.   L.   Andrews, 
Iowa,      $35.97;      Stella      Scott. 
Okla.,     $36.74.      W.    C.     Stock. 
Pa.,     $36.25.       Guaranteed     by     Good 
Housekeeping    as    advertised    therein. 
Rush  name  and  address  on  penny  postal. 

WILKN1T    HOSIERY    COMPANY 
Midway    8-B10  Greenfield,    Ohio. 

ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8  x  IO  inches 

or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc., 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 

return    of    original    photo     »    »  4    /\/\ 

guaranteed.  3  TOT  $liOQ 

SEND  NO  MONEY •"**-»" «■■?<*? 
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e)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
_  autiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sent  G.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  amazing 
otter  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113   S.   Jefferson   St.       Dept.    1551-M      CHICAGO.    ILLINOIS 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel— And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rat-in'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly. Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills.  10<*  and  25tf. 
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and  son  disagree  on  music  quite  often. 
Joel  prefers  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Gene  Krupa  and  plays  his  drums  from 
sunup  to  sundown. 

One  night  Charlie  came  home  and 
heard  his  young  son  viciously  attack- 
ing the  skins. 

"Say,  you  aren't  playing  that  right," 
reprimanded  Charlie,  "You'll  never  be 
the  greatest  drummer  in  the  world  if 
you  continue  that  way." 

"Well,"  answered  the  boy,  "you 
don't  play  the  sweetest  trumpet 
either." 

"If  I  don't,  who  does?" 

"Oh,  that's  easy,"  piped  the  boy, 
"Harry  James." 

Off  the  Record 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Tommy  Dorsey:  (Victor  27461)  "Kiss 
the  Boys  Goodbye"  and  "I'll  Never  Let 
a  Day  Pass  By."  Sprightly  package 
of  tunes  from  the  new  Paramount  pic- 
ture vocally  decorated  by  Frank  Sina- 
tra and  Connie  Haines. 

Harry  James:  (Columbia  36146) 
"Don't  Cry  Cherie"  and  "La  Paloma." 
Another  nostalgic  outburst  for  a  France 
that  was.  But  Harry  James'  soothing 
trumpet  and  Dick  Haymes'  singing 
give  it  the  necessary  impetus  for  hit 
classification.  James  also  comes  through 
with  just  about  the  best  recording  of 
"Daddy"  I've  heard. 

Guy  Lombardo:  (Decca  3799)  "My 
Gal  Sal"  and  "On  the  Boulevard."  Lom- 
bardo is  favoring  the  old  timers  with  the 
proper  sentimental  setting. 

Mitchell  Ay  res:  (Bluebird  11179) 
"Time  Was"  and  "Anything."  Mary 
Ann  Mercer  turns  in  a  commendable 
singing  performance  on  a  platter  that 
shows  off  this  band  better  than  on 
previous  occasions. 

Barry  Wood:  (Victor  27478)  "Any 
Bonds  Today"  and  "Arms  for  America." 
What  Lucille  Manners  is  to  the  national 
anthem,  this  Lucky  Strike  singer  is  to 
Irving  Berlin's  two  new  tributes  to 
defense  savings.  He  punches  them 
solidly  and  with  patriotic  fervor. 

(Recommended  Albums:  Xavier  Cu- 
gat's  romantic  Rumba  Album  for  Vic- 
tor, Ozzie  Nelson's  Prom  Date,  which  is 
filled  with  college  tunes  and  serves  as 
a  herald  for  the  approaching  football 
season,  and  Columbia's  colorful  circus 
album  recorded  by  the  Ringling  Broth- 
ers-Barnum  and  Bailey  band.) 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Charlie  Spivak:  (Okeh  6246)  "Charlie 
Horse"  and  "When  the  Sun  Comes 
Out."  For  a  mild  mannered  fellow, 
Spivak  can  certainly  turn  out  plenty  of 
enthusiastic  swing  music.  A  well  bal- 
anced platter  that  should  head  your 
record  list. 

Jimmy  Lunceford:  (Decca  3807) 
"Chocolate"  and  "Battle  Axe."  Here's 
your  boogie  woogie  potion  for  the 
month. 

Will  Bradley:  (Columbia  36182) 
"When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie" 
and  "I'm  Misunderstood."  Probably 
one  of  the  best  disks  turned  in  by  this 
band  in  many  weeks.  The  old  timer  is 
taken  for  a  sizzling  ride,  while  the 
reverse  turns  out  to  be  a  gracious 
ballad  properly  interpreted  by  singer 
Terry  Allen. 

Glenn  Miller:  (Bluebird  11187)  "Take 
the  A'  Train"  and  "I'll  Have  to  Dream 
the  Rest."  An  instrumental  novelty 
taken  in  slow  stride  and  welcomed  by 
Miller  fans  who  have  wearied  of  the 
over  abundance  of  ballads  this  band 
has  made. 
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CMARTGIRLINo 
'*-'  "time  out"  for  reg- 
ular pain  on  her  calen- 
dar I  For  she  knows  about  Midol  —  how  it 
relieves  the  needless  functional  pain  of 
menstruation,  and  redeems  "lost  days"  for 
active  living  1 

Among  thousands  of  women  recently  in- 
terviewed, more  reported  using  Midol  for 
this  purpose  than  all  other  preparations 
combined.  And  96%  of  these  Midol  users 
said  they  found  Midol  effective. 

Don't  hesitate  to  try  it.  Midol  contains 
no  opiates.  One  ingredient  is  frequently 
prescribed  for  headache  and  muscular  pain. 
Another,  exclusively  in  Midol,  acts  quickly 
to  relieve  the  spasmodic  pain  peculiar  to  the 
menstrual  process.  If  you  have  no  organic 
disorder  calling  for  special  medical  or  sur- 
gical treatment,  Midol  should  help  you  as 
it  has  helped  many  others.  At  all  drugstores 
— large  size,  only  40^;  small  size,  20^. 


MIDOL 

Relieves  Functional  Periodic  Pain 


Amazing-  valuesl    Joet 
_    '  these  "60  for  SI"  Personal 
hriatmas  Cards   and  take  plenty 
|  orders.  Make  good  profit.  Our  $1 
1  Box  25  Christmas  Folders  is  also 
a  bier  money- maker  for  you.  Man; 
Other  $1  sellers. Get  samples  on  approval. 
WALTHAM  ART  PUBLISHERS 
160  N.Washington  St.,  Dept. 490,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Tints  Hair 


%fMT  BLACK 


This  remarkable  CAKE  discovery. 
TINTZ  Jet  Black  Shampoo,  washes  out 
dirt,  loose  dandruff,  grease,  grime  and 
safely  gives  hair  a  real  smooth  JET  BLACK 
TINT  that  fairly  glows  with  lifeand  lustre. 
Don't  put  up  with  faded  dull,  burnt,  off  c 
a  minute  longer.  TINTZ  Jet  Black  Cake  works 
gradual  .  .  .  each  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  blacker,  lovelier,  softer. 
easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown.  Titian,  and  Blonde.   Order  today !  State  shade  wanted. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  '£££%%£?££; 

ance  of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
if  remittance  comes  with  order. )  Don't  wait—  Write  today  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept.  (45.   207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OFFICt:   D.pt.845.  22  COLLEGE   STREET.  TORONTO 


Be  a  RADIO  Technician 


Learn  at  Home.    Many  Make  $30.  $40.  S50  a  Week 

If  you  want  better  pay  Quick,  and  a  job  with  a  future, 
learn  Radio,  Television.  Hundreds  1  train  jump  their 
pay.  Radio  has  grown  fast,  is  still  crowing— that's  why 
it  pays  many  $30,  $40,  $50  a  week— why  many  earn  $3  to 


$10 a  week  extra  in  spare  time  while  learning.   My  Course 

can  h 

Free 


can  help  you  get  better  rating,  extra  pft]  m  Arnn.  Nan*. 
Free  64-page  book  tolls  about  many  nod  job  oppor- 
tunities    Radio   offers.      MAIL   THE    COUPON    NOW. 

•  MR.  J.   K.    SMITH,   Dept.   1KT 

!  National  Radio  Institute.  Washington.  D.  O.  ! 

;  Mail  me  your  book  FREE.  (No  salesman  will  call.  ; 
;  Write  Plainly.) 

I   NAME AGE Z 


;  ADDRESS 

S   CITY STATE. 
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By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


WHAT  is  the  first  requirement 
for  beauty?  Simple!  Plenty 
of  soap  and  water — and  we 
mean  plenty.  Also,  time  to  use  them 
properly.  Only  when  you  have  made 
the  fullest  use  of  these  essentials  are 
you  ready  for  all  the  rest  of  the  ex- 
quisite toiletries  and  cosmetics  which 
are  now  available. 

Paula  Kelly,  the  beautiful  and  pop- 
ular soloist  heard  on  Glenn  Miller's 
Moonlight  Serenade,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights  at 
10  p.m.,  E.D.T.  over  CBS,  admits 
frankly  that  she  is  a  soap-and-water 
girl.  Her  beauty  routines  begin  with 
proper  bathing.  And  she  looks  it — 
always  refreshed  and  relaxed,  in  spite 
of  the  strenous  demands  of  her  career 
and  her  home. 

Paula's  mother  was  a  singer,  and 
little  Paula  faced  her  first  audience 
at  the  age  of  ten.  She  and  her  two 
sisters  appeared  as  a  trio  with  local 
dance  bands,  until  they  won  a  prize 
on  Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour. 
They  traveled  for  fourteen  weeks  as 
headline  act  of  a  Bowes'  unit. 

At  this  point  Paula,  at  the  impatient 
age  of  sixteen,  decided  she  must  be- 
gin her  career  as  a  soloist.  She  had 
an  audition  with  two  orchestras. 
Both  of  them  wanted  to  sign  her  im- 
mediately. She  liked  them  equally. 
So — believe  it  or  not — she  had  two 
distinguished  orchestra  leaders  flip  a 
coin  to  decide  which  was  to  have  her. 


Soap  and  water  comes  first  on  Paula  Kelly's  beauty  regime. 
Paula  swings  those  songs  on  the  Glenn  Miller  CBS  program. 


*       *        * 
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Fate  apparently  looks  out  for  Paula 
when  she  flips  coins.  She  went  from 
success  to  success,  and  finally  met 
and  married  Hal  Dickenson,  one  of 
the  Modernaires  who  recently  be- 
came permanent  members  of  Glenn 
Miller's  band.  For  a  while  she  seemed 
more  interested  in  marriage  and  her 
baby  daughter  than  she  was  in  pro- 
fessional music.  But  again  fate  took 
a  hand.  Paula  joined  Glenn's  or- 
chestra, taking  the  place  of  Marion 
Hutton,  who  was  leaving  in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  baby. 

Paula  believes  that  there's  just  one 
thing  will  keep  your  skin  in  top  con- 
dition— plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
baths.     Plenty  of  soap  and  water. 

You  will  of  course  choose  your  soap 
carefully. 

If  you  like  perfumed  soaps,  or 
tinted  soaps,  that  is  your  privilege. 
Anything  that  helps  to  make  the  daily 
beauty  bath  a  joy  to  be  anticipated 
and  reveled  in  is  a  thing  to  be  com- 
mended. If  you  like  one  of  the  pure 
white  soaps,  you  can  add  your  per- 
fume to  the  bath  in  many  other  ways. 

In  any  case,  use  plenty  of  warm 
water,  softened,  and  cover  yourself 
with  rich  suds.  Relax  in  your  bath, 
and  give  yourself  a  sudsy  rub-down 
all  over.  Give  special  attention  to 
a  detailed  soaping  and  massage  of 
the  feet.  Always  keep  a  pumice  stone 
handy.  You  will  be  amazed  how 
many  foot  troubles  can  be  helped  or 
avoided    by    massaging    off   dried    or 


hardened  skin  with  pumice. 

If  you  are  a  busy  woman  in  the 
morning  (aren't  we  all!),  have  a 
freshening  shower  when  you  get  up, 
and  plan  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes of  leisurely  bathing  at  some 
other  time.  For  the  business  girl,  it 
is  a  fine  idea  to  take  that  relaxing 
tub  when  you  dress  for  the  evening. 
You'll  feel  like  a  different  person,  all 
nerve  strain  washed  away. 

Another  good  time  for  the  beauty 
bath  is  bed  time.  It  is  a  great  help 
toward  genuinely  refreshing  sleep. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  gadgets  to 
make  the  bath  luxurious  and  effec- 
tive. There  are  bath  brushes  and 
complexion  brushes  and  big  rubber 
sponges.  There  are  seats  across  the 
tub  if  you  want  to  let  the  lather  stay 
on  awhile  (a  very  good  idea).  There 
are  even  bath  pillows  to  fasten  at 
the  head  of  the  tub  for  those  who 
have  discovered  what  an  excellent 
place  is  the  beauty  bath  for  thinking 
things  over.  There  are  bath  salts  and 
bath  oils  and  bubble  baths  for  those 
who  like  perfume  and  variety.  And 
when  you  come  out,  there  are  toilet 
water  and  dusting  powders  in  your 
favorite  odeurs,  to  give  the  finishing 
touches. 

In  short,  your  bath  can  be  a  ritual 
of  the  utmost  luxury.  But  the  es- 
sentials for  beauty,  health,  and  re- 
freshment are  plenty  of  pure,  mild 
soap,  plenty  of  warm,  softened  water, 
and  leisure  for  their  proper  use. 
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The  Difference  Love  Makes 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


in  his  voice.  He  seemed  very  tired. 
"It'll  be  a   good,   routine   broadcast." 

"That's  swell,"  I  said.  "That's  what 
you  wanted." 

"Let's  go  for  a  ride,  Jane,"  he  said, 
suddenly.     "I  want  to  get  away." 

There  was  something  strange  in  his 
tone.  I  couldn't  quite  analyze  it.  Dis- 
gust? Unhappiness? 

We  drove  high  into  the  hills  in  the 
north,  where  it  was  cool  and  the  air 
was  heavy  with  the  smell  of  fir  trees. 
Far  below  us,  the  valley  stretched  out 
and  Middletown  was  a  mass  of  tiny, 
glowing  lights. 

"It  looks  lovely  from  here,"  I  said. 

"You  should  see  New  York,  Jane," 
Rand  said.  And  he  began  telling  me 
about  New  York.  He  spoke  of  it  that 
way  some  men  speak  of  a  woman, 
the  woman.  He  described  it,  excit- 
ingly, the  tall  shafts  of  steel  and  glass 
scratching  at  the  clouds,  the  rumbling 
of  the  streets  where  movement  never 
ceased,  the  theatres  with  the  dingy 
fronts  and  the  wealth  of  the  world's 
drama  inside. 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  there,  Jane,"  he 
said.  "Why,  a  girl  with  your  looks, 
your  mind — you  could  take  that  stone 
city  by  the  heart  and  wring  anything 
you  wanted  out  of  it." 

That  was  when  I  realized  that  I  had 
let  myself  fall  in  love  with  him.  It 
was  the  way  my  heart  contracted 
with  pain  that  made  me  know.  It 
hurt  so  much  because  he  hadn't  said 
he  wanted  me  with  him,  hadn't  even 
hinted  that  he'd  like  me  to  be  in  New 
York,  because  then  I'd  be  near  him. 

"No,  Rand,"  I  said.  "That's  not  for 
me.  There's  nothing  in  New  York 
that  I  want."  And  inside,  I  cringed 
from  that  lie.  In  a  few  days,  the  only 
thing  I  really  wanted  would  be  in 
New  York.  Rand.  "I  belong  here," 
I  said,  "with  my  family,  with  my 
kind  of  people.  They  need  me — and — 
and  I  need  them." 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically.  "Don't 
you  ever  think  of  yourself,  Jane? 
Haven't  you  any  ambition?" 

I  smiled  sadly.  "I  guess  I  haven't," 
I  said.  "I  guess  all  I  want  is  a  decent 
sort  of  life  for  myself  and  for  other 
people." 

"You're  a  funny  girl,  Jane,"  Rand 
said.  "You're  certainly  a  new  type 
of  female  for  me."  And  he  was  un- 
usually silent,  as  we  drove  back  to 
the  camp.  I  expected  him  to  try  to 
kiss  me  goodnight.    He  didn't. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that 
everything  turned  topsy-turvy.  Rand 
had  stopped  by  to  offer  to  drive  me 
into  town  to  do  my  shopping.  I  was 
just  putting  on  my  hat,  when  little 
Mrs.  Liebowitz  stuck  her  head  in 
the  doorway. 

"Janie,"  she  said,  "you  are  going 
to  town?" 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "Can  I  bring  you 
something?" 

"Please,  Janie,"  she  said,  "bring  for 
my  Benny  a  doctor." 

"What's  the  matter  with  Benny?" 
Rand  called  from  his  car. 

"I  should  only  know,"  Mrs.  Lie- 
bowitz said.    "I'm  afraid." 

"Let's  take  a  look  at  him,"  Rand 
said.  "Maybe  we  ought  to  take  him 
with  us — save  time." 

Benny  was  sick,  all  right.  He  lay 
on  his  bunk  in  the  shabby  trailer, 
groaning.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
like  ice  and  his  thin,  little  body  was 
clammy  with  sweat. 
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Mrs.  Liebowitz  was  helpless.  She 
cried  and  wrung  her  hands,  while 
Rand  and  I  bundled  Benny  into  some 
blankets  and  carried  him  to  the  car. 
We  put  him  in  the  back  seat  with  his 
mother.  We  were  just  about  to  start 
off,  when  Mrs.  Marino  came  running 
up  to  us,  her  newest  baby  in  her  arms. 

"Please — I  go,  too?"  she  pleaded. 
"The  bambino — I — " 

"Get  in  the  back,"  Rand  said,  with- 
out any  hesitation. 

DAND  wasted  no  time  in  getting  to 
1  *  the  hospital.  He  turned  in  at  the 
ambulance  entrance. 

While  we  waited  in  the  clinic,  Benny 
moaned  and  tossed  in  his  mother's 
arms.  Mrs.  Marino  cooed  tearfully 
over  her  baby.  We  waited  a  long 
time,  but  the  house  physician  didn't 
come.  An  interne  came,  instead.  He 
examined  the  children. 

"Typhoid,"  he  said,  finally. 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  Rand  said. 
"Well?" 

"Well?"  the  interne  repeated.  "I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  take  them  to  the 
County  hospital." 

"That's    sixty    miles    from    here." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  interne  said.  "But 
we  can't  admit  them  here.  They're 
isolation  cases  and  our  wards  are  full. 
Besides,"  he  added,  as  if  it  were  just 
an  after-thought,  "they're  not  resi- 
dents of  the  town." 

"I  get  it!"  Rand  said  ominously. 
"That's  lovely.  And  what  about  the 
other  two  hundred  odd  children  in 
that  camp?  What  about  inoculating 
them?  What  about  cleaning  up  that 
place?" 

"That's  the  County's  affair,"  the  in- 
terne said. 

Rand's  jaw  was  working  and  I  was 
afraid  he  was  going  to  hit  that  in- 
terne. Somehow,  he  managed  to  con- 
trol his  temper.  "I  suppose  you've  got 
private  wards  here,"  he  said   coldly. 

"Oh,  yes,"  the  interne  said,  "but 
you  have  to  pay  in — " 

"Never  mind  that  stuff,"  Rand  said. 
"Here — "  he  slapped  a  wad  of  money 
on  the  table.  "You  see  that  these  kids 
are  attended  to,  right  away!" 

Rand  wouldn't  leave  the  hospital 
until  I  had  taken  my  first  injection 
against  typhoid.  Then  he  took  my 
hand  and  hurried  me  to  the  car. 

"Where  are  we  going?"  I  asked. 

"Never  mind,  Jane,"  Rand  said. 
"Just  come  along.  Now  I  am  mad." 
He  ground  the  gears  in  his  anger. 
"These  crumby,  small  town  grafters," 
he  muttered.    "I'll  show  them!" 

And  suddenly,  the  story  was  pour- 
ing out  of  him.  He  knew  why  nothing 
was  being  done  about  the  housing 
project.  He'd  known,  almost  from  his 
first  day  in  Middletown.  In  such  a 
small  place,  it  didn't  take  long  for 
Rand  to  discover  who  was  stalling  the 
project.  It  was  a  clique  of  real  estate 
dealers,  who  were  cashing  in  on  the 
housing  shortage.  They  were  coining 
money  on  exorbitant  rents.  They  also 
owned  the  large  tract  of  otherwise 
worthless  land  on  which  the  trailer 
camp  had  been  set  up.  Their  income 
from  that  alone  was  over  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  week.  And  these  same 
men  controlled  the  politics  in  Middle- 
town.  They  owned  the  Mayor.  They 
owned  the  newspaper.  They  owned 
the    bank.      They    owned    the    police. 

"I  didn't  care  before,"  Rand  said. 
"Such    penny    ante    racketeers!       But 
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this  is  too  much.  Those  innocent  kids 
— it's  practically  murder!" 

"But  what  can  you  do,  Rand?"  I 
asked.  "They  may  be  small  fry,  ac- 
cording to  your  standards,  but  they're 
big  men  here." 

"They're  not  so  big  that  this  story 
on  a  national  hookup  won't  blast  their 
nasty  little  game  wide  open,"  Rand 
answered.  "I'm  wiring  my  home  office 
for  air  time  and  clearance." 

He  was  going  to  do  it,  I  thought.  He 
was  going  to  do  the  thing  he'd  said 
he  wasn't  interested  in  doing!  Some- 
thing had  changed  his  mind,  his  whole 
attitude.  Something  had  ripped  away 
his  veneer  of  cynicism  and  selfishness. 
He  did  care  about  people  and,  deep 
inside  me,  there  was  a  sweet,  sure 
feeling  that  I  had  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  it. 

After  the  telegram  was  sent  off,  he 
drove  me  back  to  camp.  He  didn't 
stop  for  a  moment.  He  picked  up 
Julie  and  Bud  and  hurried  them  off 
to  the  hospital  for  inoculations.  And, 
when  he  came  back,  he  advised  every- 
one else  to  do  the  same  thing. 

WHILE  all  this  was  going  on,  I  gave 
Dad  and  Al  and  Tom  something 
to  eat.  Afterwards,  I  was  tired  and  my 
arm  ached  from  the  injection,  so  I 
went  inside  the  trailer  and  lay  down. 

I  must  have  fallen  asleep.  I  don't 
know  how  long  Rand  had  been  stand- 
ing there,  watching  me.  He  handed 
me  a  crumpled  telegram  and  without 
a  word  went  outside. 

"SPONSOR  SAYS  NIX  ON 
BROADCAST  STOP  CONTROVER- 
SIAL STOP  SPONSOR  DEMANDS 
YOU  RETURN  TOMORROW  AM 
LATEST  STOP  MUST  MAKE  TEST 
RECORD  NEXT  SEASONS  PRO- 
GRAM STOP  NO  RECORD  NO  CON- 
TRACT" 

I  got  up  dazedly  and  went  outside 
to  him.  He  was  leaning  dejectedly 
against  the  side  of  his  car.  I  gave  him 
the   telegram. 

"Next  season's  broadcast — what  is 
it?"  I  asked. 

"The  biggest  news  show  on  the 
air,"  Rand  said.  "I've  been  angling 
for  it  for  three  years." 

It  almost  choked  me  to  say  it,  but 
I  had  to.  "You've  got  to  go  back, 
then." 

"Jane — you're  sending  me  away? 
Now?" 

"What  good  would  it  do  for  you  to 
stay  here,  now?"  I  cried.  "You  can't 
make  the  broadcast.  And,  you  can't 
afford  to  throw  over  the  big  break 
you've  been  waiting  for. 

"Jane — "  Rand  said  softly.  "I — I — 
gee,"  he  laughed  softly,  "I've  gone 
soft  or  something.  But  I  thought — I 
sort  of  hoped — that  maybe  you  loved 
me  a  little." 

"What  difference  does  that  make?" 
I  said,  trying  to  keep  back  my  tears. 
"How  can  I  keep  you  here?  This  isn't 
your  kind  of  life.  This  isn't  really 
your  fight.  I  haven't  any  right  to  ask 
you  to  give  up  everything  you  value." 

"You   could  come  with  me." 

"No — no,  I  couldn't.  I  don't  belong 
in  New  York.  I'd  be  lost  there.  Even 
with  you,  I'd  be  lost  there.  How 
could  I  ever  forget  my  family — all 
these  other  people?  How  could  I  ever 
be  happy,  knowing  that  I'd  walked 
out  on  them,  just  when  I  might  have 
been  of  some  use  to  them.  Because, 
Rand,  now  that  we  know  what's  been 
going  on,  maybe  we  can  do  something 
— all  of  us  together." 

"Jane,"  Rand  pulled  me  close,  "you 
haven't  answered  my  question.  Do 
you  love  me — a  little?" 
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"Yes,"  I  whispered.  "But  that 
doesn't  make  any  difference.  We 
haven't  got  a  chance.  I  can't  go  with 
you  and  you  can't  stay  here.  You'd 
get  bored  and  dissatisfied  and,  after 
awhile,  you'd  hate  me,  because  I'd 
ruined  your  career.  I — I'd  rather  lose 
you  now — before  it  hurts  too  much." 

Rand  lifted  my  face  up  to  his.  "Jane, 
darling,  listen,"  he  said,  "I  told  you 
I'd  never  known  anyone  like  you — 
remember?  I  know  why  now.  I  was 
never  in  love  with  anyone  before. 
You  don't  know  what  you've  done  for 
me.  You've  set  me  free,  Jane,  free 
of  a  lot  of  false  ideas  and  shabby 
ideals.  I  never  realized  how  hollow 
and  artificial  my  life  was,  until  I  got 
so  angry  this  afternoon.  That  was  a 
good  feeling.  It  was  the  most  honest, 
decent  emotion  I've  had  in  years.  It 
was  like  being  born  again.  And  now 
that  I  feel  alive  again — the  way  I  used 
to  be  before  I  turned  myself  into  a 
walking  lump  of  ambition,  do  you 
think  I  could  ever  go  back  to  that? 
What  good  would  that  job — or  any 
other  job — be  to  me,  without  you, 
without  your  love,  your  respect?  Oh, 
Jane,  honey,"  he  laughed,  low  in  his 
throat,  "I  sound  crazy,  even  to  my- 
self.   But  it  feels  wonderful." 

He  buried  his  face  in  my  hair  and 
kissed  my  neck.  And,  somehow,  I 
felt  that  I  had  known  from  the  first 
moment,  when  he  stood  above  me,  so 
spick  and  span  in  his  clean,  summer 
suit,  and  I  grubbed  in  the  mud  at  his 
feet  for  my  spilled  groceries,  that  this 
was  the  way  it  would  end. 

Finally,  Rand  stopped  kissing  me. 
"That's  enough  of  that — for  awhile," 
he  grinned.  "There's  work  to  do. 
We've  got  to  figure  a  way  to  fix  these 
birds."  He  sat  down  on  the  running 
board  and  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 
"I  know,"  he  said,  at  last.  "This  is 
local  stuff — I'll  use  the  local  radio  sta- 
tion. I've  talked  to  the  owner  and 
I'm  sure  he's  honest.  He'll  give  me 
air  time." 

Things  certainly  happened  fast, 
after  Rand's  broadcast.  He  blew  the 
lid  off  the  corruption  and  graft  in 
the  County.  It  was  a  sensation  and 
newspapers  all  over  the  country 
picked  up  the  story. 

THE  day  after  the  broadcast,  Mid- 
'  dletown  was  full  of  reporters  and 
newspaper  photographers,  and  re- 
markably devoid  of  local  politicians. 
In  a  few  days,  the  housing  project  got 
under  way.  Rand  was  supposed  to 
break  the  ground  for  the  project,  but 
we  weren't  there,  by  then. 

We  were  flying  to  New  York.  Rand 
didn't  lose  his  job,  after  all.  Right 
after  we  were  married,  Rand  got  a 
telegram  from  his  sponsor,  begging 
him  to  come  back — at  twice  his  old 
salary. 

"I  don't  know,"  Rand  said.  "What 
do  you  think,  Jane?" 

We  both  talked  it  over,  weighing 
the  possibilities  pro  and  con,  and 
finally  decided  that  Rand  could  do 
good  work  on  the  radio,  important 
work,  if  his  sponsors  would  allow  him 
to  do  it.  Middletown  was  probably 
not  the  only  town  where  things 
needed  a  little  fixing  up,  where  little 
people  were  trapped  by  circumstance. 
So  Rand  wired  his  sponsor  that  he'd 
take  the  job,  if  he  could  have  carte- 
blanche,  provided  he  avoided  idle 
gossip   and   libel  suits. 

So,  now,  Rand  and  I  spend  most  of 
our  time,  flying  from  place  to  place. 
I'll  have  to  stop  for  awhile  soon, 
though,  because  someone  has  to  stay 
home  and  fix  up  a  nursery. 
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A  check-up 
with  nurses  shows 


i    out  of 

prefer  the  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  Gum 


7 he  delicious  flavor  of  Beech-Nut  Gum  is  preferred  by 
420  out  of  634  nurses!  This  fact  is  based  on  a  recent 
survey  made  by  an  independent  fact-finding  organization. 
Here's  how  they  made  the  test:  Various  brands  of  chew- 
ing gum  of  the  same  flavor  were  bought  in  local  stores.  All 
identifying  wrappers  were  removed.  Each  nurse  was  given 
two  of  the  different  brands  (Beech-Nut  and  one  other,  both 
unidentified)  and  was  asked  to  report  which  stick  she  pre- 
ferred. 3  out  of  5  nurses  said  they  preferred  the  flavor  of 
Beech- Nut  to  that  of  the  other  brand. 

Most  people  seem  to  prefer  the  fine,  distinctive  flavor  of 
Beech-Nut  Gum.  Get  a  package.  See  if  you  don't  too! 

The  yellow  package 
with  the  red  oval . . . 


CALL  FOR  BEECHIES  at  all  candy 
counters  I  You'll  enjoy  this  delicious 
Beech-Nut  candy-coated  gum.  There 
are  Peppermint,  Spearmint,  Pepsin  and 
Cinnamon  Beechies. 
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"I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  smoking   Camels... 
Grand-tasting 
and   mild   as  can  be  ! 


M-  Martin  Osborn 

of  Santa  .Barbara,  Ca/i/orma 


"I'm  busy  evkry  minutic  of  the  day,"  says  Mrs.  Osborn. 
Besides  running  a  household,  Mrs.  Osborn  finds  time 
to  do  Red  Cross  work  . . .  enjoy  sailing,  golfing,  riding. 
She  entertains  occasionally  with  garden  parties,  fre- 
quently with  barbecues.  •  •  "Camel  cigarettes  are  such  a 
favorite  with  my  guests,"  says  this  California  matron, 
"that  I  order  Camels  by  the  carton.  Of  course,  'I'd  walk  a 
mile'  for  my  Camels,  but  1  prefer  to  have  them  handy!" 


BY  BURNING  25%  SLOWER  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  4  other  largest-selling  brands  tested 
— slower  than  any  of  them — Camels  also  give 
you  a  smoking  plus  equal,  on  the  average,  to 

5  EXTRA  SMOKES  PER  PACK! 


In  the  color  photograph  above,  Mrs.  Osborn  wears  one 
of  her  favorite  dinner  casuals,  a  printed  silk  jersey .  . .  and 
she  smokes  her  favorite  cigarette,  a  Camel.  •  •  "When  any- 
one asks  me  what  cigarette  I  smoke,"  she  says,  "I  say 
'Camel.'  I've  been  smoking  Camels  for  ten  years  and  I 
never  tire  of  them.  Their  flavor  tastes  just  right  and  they're 
milder  to  smoke  than  any  other  cigarette  I've  ever  tried." 


The  smoke  of  slower-burning  Camels 
contains 

28  %  Less  Nicotine 

than  the  average  of  the  4  other  largest- selling 
brands  tested — less  than  any  of  them — according 
to  independent  scientific  tests  of  the  smoke  itself! 


A  few  of  the  many  other 
distinguished  women  who 
,  prefer  Camel  cigarettes: 

Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle, 

Philadelphia 

Mrs.  Gail  Borden,  Chicago 
Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Charles  Carroll,  Jr., 

Maryland 

Mrs.  Randolph  Carter,  Virginia 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge  2nd, 
Boston 

Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  3rd, 
Philadelphia 

Mrs.  John  Hylan  Heminway, 

New  York 

Mrs.  Oliver  DeGray  Vanderbilt  III, 

Cincinnati 

Mrs.  Kiliaen  M.  Van  Rensselaer, 
New  York 


CAMEL 

the  cigarette  of . 
costlier  tobaccos 


it.  .1  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 


Lieu,  cm,  ve  {urn.  am.  stwi  bs  CfypedutiG 
LUCKY,  LUCKY  YOU  ..  if  your  Smile  is  Right ! 


Let  your  smile  win  you  admira- 
tion. Help  keep  it  sparkling  with 
Ipana  and  Massage. 

BEAUTY  editors  agree!  Beauty  special- 
'  ists  give  their  approval  and  men 
from  the  days  of  Adam  have  endorsed 
with  their  eyes  and  sealed  with  their 
vows  every  single  word:  "Nothing  adds 
more  charm  to  a  girl  than  a  bright,  spar- 
kling, appealing  smile." 

Take  hope,  plain  Sue,  and  take  heart. 
Even  if  you  weren't  born  to  beauty,  you 
can  win  beauty's  rewards.  Help  your 


gums  to  health  and  bring  out  your 
smile's  sparkle.  Start  today  with  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  and  massage. 

Guard  against  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

Play  safe!  If  you  ever  see  a  tinge  of 
"pink"  on  your  tooth  brush— see  your 
dentist  immediately.  He  may  simply  tell 
you  your  gums  have  become  sensitive 
because  they  need  more  work— work 
denied  them  by  today's  soft,  creamy 
foods.  And  like  many  dentists  these 
days,  he  may  suggest  "the  healthful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


For  Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  specially  de- 
signed not  only  to  clean  your  teeth  to  a 
brilliant  lustre  but,  with  massage,  to 
help  bring  new  strength  and  firmness  to 
your  gums. 

Massage  a  little  extra  Ipana  onto  your 
gums  every  time  you  clean  your  teeth. 
You'll  like  its  clean,  freshening  taste. 
And  that  invigorating  "tang"  means  cir- 
culation is  quickening  in  the  gum  tis- 
sues—helping your  gums  to  new  firm- 
ness. Keep  your  smile  your  most  appeal- 
ing asset.  Get  a  tube  of  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  at  your  druggist's  today. 


A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  BEAUTY!" 

say  beauty  editors  of  23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

Recently  a  poll  was  made  among  the  beauty  editors  of  24 
leading  magazines.  All  but  one  of  these  experts  said  that  a 
woman  has  no  greater  charm  than  a  lovely,  sparkling  smile. 
They  went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  can  be  charm- 
ing, if  she  has  a  lovely  smile.  But  without  one,  the  loveliest 
woman's  beauty  is  dimmed  and  darkened." 
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What  do  You 
want  to 


PITY  THE  POOR  LISTENER 

Most  radio  stars  claim  they  need  a 
studio  audience  in  order  to  give  a 
good  performance.  But  the  trouble  is, 
they  favor  the  studio  audience  and 
seem  to  disregard  the  listening  audi- 
ence. They  clown  around  and  wear 
funny  costumes  and  cause  much  mer- 
riment among  those  in  the  studio,  but 
all  this  is  lost  on  the  listeners  and 
causes  quite  a  bit  of  resentment. 

If  a  radio  star  thinks  he  needs  a 
studio  audience,  okay.  Let  him  have 
it.  But  don't  let  him  forget  that  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  are  listen- 
ing and  not  loofcin.gr. — Mrs.  Katherine 
Luckenbach,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

TRIBUTE  TO  A  QUEEN! 

Today  my  radio  brought  me  the 
voice  of  Eternal  Womanhood,  speak- 
ing through  the  lips  of  a  charming 
lady,  who  is  not  only  a  kind  and 
sympathetic  wife,  a  sweet,  devoted 
mother,  but  also  an  inspiring,  and 
gracious  queen. 

She  spoke  with  the  courage  and 
strength  of  absolute  faith  in  a  great 
ideal.  She  spoke  not  so  despairingly 
of  today  as  she  spoke  hopefully  of 
tomorrow;  not  so  much  of  the  sacri- 
fices and  sufferings  now  as  she  dwelt 
on  the  rewards  of  victory  later;  not  so 
much  of  war  in  this  generation  as  of  a 
just  peace  for  "our  children." 

Elizabeth,  the  Woman!  Long  live 
Elizabeth,  the  Queen!— Edith  L.  Koer- 
ner,  Patchogue,  New  York. 

LET'S  CALL  IT  PATRIOTISM 

The  applause  given  the  splendid 
work  of  numerous  patriotic  societies 
is  indeed  a  fine  thing.  However,  too 
little  is  said  in  behalf  of  the  many 
radio  celebrities  who  have  certainly 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  co- 
operate for  the  many  worthwhile 
causes.  Their  contributions  include 
not  only  large  sums  of  money,  but 
donation  of  time  and  talent  through 
gratis  appearances  on  radio,  in  army 
camps,  etc.,  to  aid  these  worthwhile 
causes.  To  we  parents  having  a  son 
in  the  service,  this  means  a  great  deal. 
We  give  our  salute  to  the  radio  world! 
— R.  D.  H.,  Amboy,  111. 

FAN  CLUB  NOTES 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Robinson,  president  of 
Mother  Young's  Circle,  has  moved  to 
182  Linden  Avenue,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 


The  Bob  Crosby  Swing  Club  has 
just  been  started.  If  you  want  to 
join,  get  in  touch  with  Isabel  Lee,  958 
Silvercrest  Avenue,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Girl  meets  Boy— Girl  wins  Boy 
Girl  guards  her  Charm  with  Mum! 


Keep  your  Charm  your  winning  asset  — 
prevent  underarm  odor  with  Mum! 


SOME  GIRLS  live  alone  and  like  it 
Others  marry  their  second  best 
choice.  But  happy  Sue  nailed  the  man 
of  her  heart's  desire  and  better  still,  she 
plans  to  keep  him.  Sue  knows  that  per- 
sonal daintiness  is  one  asset  a  girl  must 
have.  And  every  day  she  guards  her  charm 
with  Mum. 

She  knows  that  even  the  most  refresh- 
ing bath  can't  prevent  risk  of  underarm 
odor  to  come.  Mum  does.  A  quick,  daily 
dab  under  each  arm  and  you  know  that 
your  daintiness  and  charm  are  secure,  all 
day  or  all  evening  long. 


More  girls  use  Mum  than  any  other  deo- 
dorant. You'll  like  it,  too,  for— 

SPEED— Only  30  seconds  to  prevent  un- 
derarm odor  for  hours! 

SAFETY— The  American  Institute  of 
Laundering  Seal  tells  you  Mum  is  harm- 
less to  any  kind  of  fabric  ...  so  gende 
that  even  after  underarm  shaving,  it 
won't  irritate  your  skin. 

LASTING  CHARM-Mum  keeps  underarms 
fresh— not  by  stopping  perspiration,  but 
by  preventing  odor.  Guard  your  charm- 
get  Mum  at  your  druggist's  today. 


CHARM  IS  WORTH  GUARDING  .  .  .  PLAY  SAFE  WITH  MUM  I 


EVEN  ON  THE  BUSIEST 
DAYS -MUM  KEEPS 
UNDERARMS 


TO  HEKSUf: 
JACK'S  FULL  OF       SfF 
COMPLIMENTS.  MANY  1 
THANKS  TO  MUM  FOR       ■?'  \ 
6UAR0IN6  MY  FRESHNESS 


AND  CHARM 


.«*-*' 


For  Sanitary  Napkins 

More  women  prefer  Mum  for 
this  use,  too,  because  it's  gentle, 
safe  .  .  .  guards  charm.  Avoid 
offending— always  use  Mum. 


A  PrpJuct  »/ Bristol-Myers  Ctm, 

Mum 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 
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Theresa  Anna  Maria  Stabile — that's  the  name 
she  answered  to  when  George  Hall  hired  her 
as  vocalist  with  his  band.  Now  she's  Dolly 
Dawn,  leader  of  the  Dawn  Patrol  Boys.  Below, 
with  the  man  who  made  her  success  possible. 


THE  New  York  dance  band  season 
is  in  full  swing.  A  baker's  dozen 
of  top-flight  orchestras  have  been 
booked  in  to  the  leading  hotels  and 
the  network  wires  of  NBC,  CBS,  and 
MBS  are  plentiful,  thus  insuring  you 
of  many  evening  band  broadcasts. 
Here  is  the  line-up;  Glenn  Miller's 
band  is  installed  once  more  in  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  He'll  stay  there 
until  January  when  Jimmy  Dorsey 
takes  over.  Harry  James  has  returned 
to  the  Lincoln  and  Blue  Barron  is 
back  at  the  Edison.  Johnny  Messner 
is    airing    from    the    Hotel    McAlpin. 

October  will  find  Vaughn  Monroe 
at  the  Commodore;  Guy  Lombardo  at 
the  Roosevelt  (practically  a  perma- 
nent Fall  fixture  there) ;  Benny  Good- 
man at  the  New  Yorker;  Sammy 
Kaye  at  the  Essex  House;  Eddie 
Duchin  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and 
either  Horace  Heidt  or  Orrin  Tucker 
at  the  swank   Biltmore. 

The  fourth  annual  Radio  Mirror 
"Facing  The  Music"  popular  dance 
band  poll  to  determine,  by  our  read- 
ers' votes,  the  cream  of  the  1941-2 
dance  band  crop,  will  begin  in  next 
month's  issue.  Here  is  your  chance  to 
cast  a  ballot  for  your  favorite  band- 
sweet  or  swing.  The  December 
column  will  include  a  ballot  form. 
Fill  it  out,  send  it  in!   The  results  will 


be  announced  early  in  1942.  Sammy 
Kaye,  Eddy  Duchin,  and  Benny  Good- 
man are  former  winners. 

Latest  news  from  the  Charlie  Bar- 
net  marital  front:  The  madcap  mu- 
sician and  his  fourth  wife,  Harriet 
Clark,  a  band  vocalist,  have  split. 

Bob  Allen,  who  sang  with  the  late 
Hal  Kemp's  band  for  eight  years,  has 
formed  his  own  orchestra,  crushing 
the  rumors  that  he  would  join  Tommy 
Dorsey's  band  and  possibly  replace 
Frank  Sinatra. 

Xavier  Cugat  is  taking  a  leaf  from 
the  notebooks  of  Paul  Whiteman, 
Artie  Shaw  and  Benny  Goodman.  He 
will  give  a  Latin-American  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall  October  5.  A  road 
tour  follows,  winding  up  Jan.  1,  at 
Los  Angeles'  Cocoanut  Grove. 


Helen  Forrest  has  quit  Benny  Good- 
man's band.  .  .  .  Marian  Hutton  is 
back  with  Glenn  Miller,  replacing 
Paula  Kelly.  Marian  took  time  out  to 
have  a  baby.  .  .  .  Will  Bradley  should 
be  at  the  Sherman,  Chicago,  at  this 
writing,  airing  over  NBC.  .  .  .  Louise 
King,  Hit  Parade  songstress,  flies 
home  to  Chicago  after  each  New  York 


By     KEN     ALDEN 


broadcast.  .  .  .  Johnny  Long  was  a 
solid  click  at  the  Hotel  New  Yorker 
and  has  been  set  for  a  return  en- 
gagement. .  .  .  Bobby  Hackett,  an 
excellent  trumpeter,  joins  Glenn 
Miller's  band,  scrapping  his  own.  .  .  . 
Shep  Field's  new  vocal  find,  Pat  Foy, 
is  an  18-year-old  New  York  boy.  .  .  . 
Diana  Mitchell  is  Sonny  Dunham's 
new  warbler.  .  .  .  The  Mitchell  Ayres 
expect  a  young  addition  to  their 
family.  .  .  . 

It  took  more  than  nerve  for  Shep 
Fields  to  discard  his  rippling  rhythms. 
He  had  to  replace  a  costly  music 
library,  forfeit  many  booking  dates, 
and  lose  time  hiring  new  men  and 
rehearsing  them.  The  new  band  has 
nine  saxophones,  no  brass  section. 

John  Kirby,  Negro  band  leader, 
eloped  last  month  with  Margaret 
Cloud.  He  was  formerly  married  to 
Maxine  Sullivan. 

Dorothy  Claire  has  recovered  from 
an  appendectomy  and  left  with  the 
Bobby  Byrne  band  for  a  road  tour. 

For  several  weeks,  Sonny  Burke, 
Charlie  Spivak's  arranger,  had  been 
boasting  to  his  fellow  musicians  that 
he  was  about  to  become  a  father.  The 
boys  heard  it  so  often  that  they  de- 
cided to  form  a  pool,  betting  on  the 
sex  of  the  expected  infant.  Burke  did 
(Continued  on  page   6) 
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HE   EPIT 


of  a  Nice  Girl 


Everybody  in  town  liked  Ivy.  Then  be- 
hind her  back  they  began  to  give  her  a 
sinister  nick-name.  It  was  "Poison  Ivy" 
— and  every  one  knew  what  it  meant 
but  Ivy  herself.  Slowly  but  certainly 
that  nasty  whispered  epigram  became 
her  epitaph.  Socially  she  was  simply 
finished.  Men  no  longer  sought  her 
company.  Too  often  for  her  peace  of 
mind  she  was  left  out  of  parties  that  in 
the  past  she  could  have  counted  on. 

People  were  cool  in  their  attitude 
and  sometimes  dropped  her  without 
a  word  of  explanation.  Hurt  and 
puzzled,  she  sought  for  an  answer  but 
found  none;  people  with  that  sort  of 


trouble*  rarely  do. 

Few  things  are  as  fatal  to  friendship, 
popularity,  and  romance,  as  a  case  of 
*halitosis  (bad  breath),  yet  anyone  may 
be  guilty  at  some  time  or  other — with- 
out realizing  it.  That's  the  insidious  thing 
about  this  offensive  condition. 

Consider  yourself.  How  do  you 
know  that  at  this  very  moment  your 
breath  is  not  on  the  offensive  side? 
How  foolish  to  guess  ...  to 
take  needless  chances! 

Why  not  let  Listerine  Anti- 
septic help  you.  It's  a  won- 
derful antiseptic  and  deodorant, 
you  know.  While  the  condition 


is  sometimes  systemic,  food  fermenta- 
tion in  the  mouth  is  the  major  cause 
of  bad  breath  according  to  some  author- 
ities. Listerine  quickly  halts  this  fer- 
mentation and  makes  your  breath 
sweeter  and  purer. 

Simply  use  Listerine  Antiseptic  night 
and  morning  and  between  times  before. 
social  and  business  engagements  .it 
which  you  would  like  to  appear  at  your 
best.  If  you  want  others  to  like 
you,  never,  never  omit  this  de- 
lightful precaution. 

Lambert  Pharmacai.  Co. 
St.  Louts.   \l 


Before   all   business   and   social   engagements   let   LISTERINE   take   care   of  your   breath 
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Benny  Goodman,  still  a  swing  favorite,  opens 
the  fall  season  at  the  New  Yorker  Hotel.  But 
Benny  hasn't  forgotten  his  concert  ambitions. 


Roberta,  RaymohdUcott's  vocalist,  comes  from 
Dayton,  Ohio,  is  twenty-one,  and  has  a  voice 
that's  equally  at  home  with  swing  and  ballads. 


(.Continued  from  page  4) 
most  of  the  betting  that  it  would  be  a 
girl.   And  the  proud  papa  wound  up 
the  big  loser.    Mrs.  Burke  presented 
him  with  twin  boys! 

DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY 

THE  fateful  day  George  Hall  turned 
I  over  band  and  baton  to  his  dimpled 
discovery,  Dolly  Dawn,  was  July  4, 
1941,  but  the  decision  was  made  two 
years  before  as  the  veteran  leader 
tossed  restlessly  on  a  hospital  bed. 

Heartsick  over  his  wife's  untimely 
death,  which  brought  to  a  tragic 
climax  eighteen  years  of  constant 
companionship,  the  heavy-set  musi- 
cian was  determined  never  to  give 
another  downbeat  again.  The  work 
he  had  loved  ever  since  he  left  school 
to  play  violin  in  Victor  Herbert's  or- 
chestra, was  now  an  empty  shell. 
Without  Lydia,  who  had  shared  his 
successes  and  reverses,  things  could 
never  be  the  same  again. 

Then  as  time  healed  his  invisible 
wounds,  and  the  memories  of  days 
past  grew  dimmer,  George  realized 
he  had  an  obligation  to  a  very  young 
girl  with  a  song  in  her  heart.  Ever 
since  he  had  plucked  her  from  an 
amateur  contest  in  1933,  Dolly  Dawn 
had  become  a  very  important  part  of 
his  life. 

George  recalled  the  day  she  joined 
the  band.  He  had  been  sitting  in  the 
empty,  table-cleared  grill  room  of 
New  York's  Hotel  Taft,  pleasantly  de- 
ciding which  of  the  dozen  able  appli- 
cants he  would  select  to  replace  vocal- 
ist Loretta  Lee.  The  job  was  eagerly 
sought  because  Hall,  one  of  the  first 
bandleaders   to   employ   girl   singers, 
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Tiad  the  knack  of  developing  them  into 
accomplished  performers  on  his  nu- 
merous CBS  broadcasts. 

"Don't  you  remember  me?"  asked 
a  peap-squeak  voice. 

Hall  looked  up  and  saw  a  plump, 
pert,  pretty  young  kid,  scared  to 
death,  and  clinging  cautiously  to  her 
mother's  arm. 

"No,"  he  snapped,  lighting  his  in- 
evitable cigar,  "I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore in  my  life." 

Tears  began  to  trickle  in  the  girl's 
eyes. 

"But,  Mr.  Hall,"  she  countered, 
"two  years  ago  I  won  $50  first  prize 
in  a  Newark  amateur  contest  you  di- 
rected. Why,  you  even  got  me  a  job 
singing  on  a  radio  station." 

This  refreshed  Hall's  memory.  Yes, 
there  had  been  a  young  girl,  very, 
very  young;  couldn't  have  been  more 
than  fourteen,  who  could  sing  a  song 
with  childish  enthusiasm. 

Hall  signalled  to  his  pianist,  led  the 
girl  to  the  bandstand,  and  ferreted 
out  a  piece  of  music  from  her  worn 
briefcase. 

The  girl  hadn't  finished  a  half- 
chorus  when  Hall  jumped  from  his 
chair,  turned  to  his  ever-present  wife, 
Lydia,  and  "said:    "This  is  it!" 

"What's  your  name,  child?"  asked 
Mrs.  Hall. 

"Theresa  Anna  Maria  Stabile,"  the 
girl  blurted  out. 

"That  will  never  do,"  said  the  Halls 
in  unison. 

When  the  happy  youngster  left  the 
hotel  some  hours  later,  she  not  only 
had  a  job  but  the  name  of  Dolly 
Dawn.  George,  Lydia,  and  a  group  of 
helpful  songpluggers  had  a  part  in 
the  re-christening. 

In  a  few  months,  Dolly  Dawn  won 
a  permanent  place  in  the  hearts  of 
George  and  Lydia  Hall.  Childless,  the 
couple  became  devoted  to  their  "girl." 
Dolly  began  calling  George  "Popsy" 
and  wouldn't  make  a  move  without 
him.    Lydia   picked   out  her   clothes, 


made  her  cast  off  some  unnecessary 
poundage,  and  devised  a  new  coiffure. 

Dolly  was  an  immediate  success. 
Fan  mail  poured  in.  Business,  always 
plentiful  at  the  Taft,  a  virtual  George 
Hall  stronghold  (he  played  there 
eight  consecutive  years),  increased. 
Hall  wanted  to  make  sure  his  newest 
prodigy  wouldn't  leave  him.  This  un- 
happy experience  had  occurred  too 
often. 

Because  Dolly  was  fifteen  at  the 
time  she  joined  the  band,  and  the  laws 
of  New  York  State  prohibit  a  minor 
signing  a  business  contract,  it  was 
decided  that  George  become  Dolly's 
legal  guardian.  This  was  acceptable 
to  Dolly's  parents.  Dolly  became 
the  bandleader's  adopted  daughter. 
Nevertheless,  Dolly  is  still  very  at- 
tached to  her  real  parents,  visits  them 
regularly,  and  contributes  to  their 
support. 

When  George  Hall  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  his  spirits  were 
brighter  and  his  plans  promising. 
They  evolved  around  Dolly.  The 
name  "George  Hall  and  his  Orches- 
tra" might  never  light  a  ballroom 
marquee  again,  or  spin  dizzily  across 
a  phonograph  record's  face,  but 
"Dolly  Dawn  and  Her  Dawn  Patrol 
Boys"  would  carry  on.«.     «,•? 

"I  developed  the  .  Idea  slowly," 
George  told  me.  ■  "I  taught  her  all  I 
knew  about  conducting.  She  was  a 
good  pupil.  And  five  years  of  voice 
study  helped  considerably.  Dolly 
reads,  music  and  can  play  piano.  In 
a  few  months  she  was  able  to  take  a 
test  and  get  a  card  from  our  local 
musicians'  union,  802." 

This  local  will  not  give  a  leader  a 
card  unless  the  person  is  able  to  play 
an  instrument. 

A  few  changes  were  made  in  the 
band's  personnel  in  order  to  make  it 
more  youthfully  streamlined.  The 
boys  in  the  band  liked  the  change. 

"Gosh,"  explained  Dolly,  "those  kids 
are  all  my  friends." 
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George  had  little  trouble  convincing 
his  booking  office  and  others  that  the 
new  order  would  click.  Bluebird 
records  gave  Dolly  a  contract  and  the 
band  was  immediately  hired  by  New 
York's  Roseland  Ballroom  and  began 
broadcasting  from  this  spot  on  NBC. 
After  a  short  excursion  to  Baltimore, 
the  Dawn  Patrol  returns  to  Roseland 
in  November. 

Dolly  is  getting  the  thrill  of  her 
life.  I  watched  her  put  the  band 
through  its  paces  and  realized  this 
22-year-old,  five-foot-two,  auburn- 
haired  girl  meant  business.  She  ma- 
neuvered her  baton  with  professional 
adroitness.    She  had  a  good  teacher. 

To  George  it  is  a  new  and  pleasant 
experience.  He  directs  all  the  band's 
business  details,  is  head  man  during 
rehearsals,  and  is  painstakingly  care- 
ful about  the  broadcasts. 

Only  when  the  lights  dim  in  the 
ballroom  and  the  dancers  applaud  en- 
thusiastically, does  a  tail,  kindly  man, 
eyes  glued  on  Dolly,  stand  silently  in 
the  shadows  of  the  bandstand,  and 
make  a  forceful  admission. 

"I  guess  this  is  the  only  time  when 
I  really  miss  not  being  up  there." 

OFF  THE  RECORD 

Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Bing  Crosby:  (Decca  3840)  "You 
and  I"  and  "Brahms'  Lullaby."  An  en- 
gaging ballad  written  by  Meredith 
Willson,  coupled  with  an  intelligent 
treatment  of  a  soothing  classic.  Glenn 
Miller  (Bluebird),  Kay  Kyser  (Colum- 
bia) and  Dick  Jurgens  (Okeh)  give  the 
Willson  tune,  "hit"  endorsement.  • 

Charlie  Spivak:  (Okeh  6291)  "So 
Peaceful  in  the  Country"  and  "What 
Word  Is  Sweeter  Than  Sweetheart." 
This  seems  to  be  ballad  month  and 
here's  another  winner.  Spivak's  peace- 
ful trumpet  provides  a  rustic  back- 
ground. 

Artie  Shaw:  (Victor  27499)  "Why 
Shouldn't  I?"  and  "Georgia  On  My 
Mind."  For  those  who  desire  a  more 
sophisticated  brand  of  rhythm,  here's 
Shaw's  treatment  of  a  1935  Cole  Porter 
piece. 

Ehric  Madriguera:  (Victor  27487) 
"Danza  Lucumi"  and  "Moon  In  The 
Sea."  The  rumba  record  market  is 
bullish  but  I'd  buy  this  stock  and  hold 
on  to  it. 

Kay  Kyser:  (Columbia  36253)  "I've 
Been  Drafted"  and  "Why  Don't  We  Do 
This  More  Often?"  The  best  of  the 
conscription  tunes  and  practically 
Sully  Mason's  one-man  show. 

Tommy  Dorsey:  (Victor  27508)  "This 
Love  of  Mine  and  "Neiani."  Tommy 
Dorsey  gets  the  billing  on  this  platter 
but  it's  Frank  Sinatra  from  start  to 
finish.  The  reverse  is  Hawaiian.  Now, 
how  did  you  guess  that? 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

Gene  Krupa:  (Okeh  6278)  "After 
You've  Gone"  and  "Kick  It."  Roy 
Eldridge's  trumpet  ride  on  this  oldie 
is  spectacular.    Exciting  swing. 

Shep  Fields:  (Bluebird  11225)  "Hun- 
garian Dance  No.  5"  and  "Don't  Blame 
Me."  No  more  ripples,  no  more  straws. 
Subtle  swing  featuring  nine  saxo- 
phones. Interesting.  You'll  never  miss 
the  brass  section. 

Jimmy  Lunceford:  (Decca  3892) 
"Peace  and  Love  For  All"  and  "Blue 
Prelude."  Interesting  slow  swing,  with 
the  first  tune  obviously  based  on  the 
Jewish  chant,  "Eli  Eli."  Strictly  for 
curiosity  seekers. 


Find  your  way  to  new  Loveliness 
Go  on  the  Camay 

MILD-SOAP  DIET! 


A* 


Thii  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  Allen  F.  Wilson  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  says:  Tm  thrilled  by  what 
the  Camay  'Mild-Soap'  Diet  has  done  for  me.  It's  simply  wonderful!  I'm  telling  all 
my  friends  about  this  wonderful  way  to  help  keep  their  complexions  beautiful." 


your  skin  Camay's  gentle  care.  Be  con- 
stant—it's the  day  to  day  care  that  reveals 
the  full  benefit  of  Camay's  greater  mild- 
ness. And  in  a  few  short  weeks  you  can 
reasonably  hope  to  see  a  lovelier,  more 
appealing  skin! 


Try  this  exciting  idea  in  beauty  care 
— based  on  the  advice  of  skin  spe- 
cialists—  praised  by  lovely  bridesl 

YOU  CAN  BE  lovelier— you  can  attain  a 
fresher,  more  natural-looking  beauty 
by  changing  to  a  "Mild-Soap"  Diet. 

How  often  a  woman  lets  improper 
cleansing  cloud  the  natural  beauty  of  her 
skin . . .  and  how  often  she  uses  a  soap  not 
as  mild  as  a  beauty  soap  should  be ! 

Skin  specialists  advise  regular  cleans- 
ing with  a  fine  nuld  soap.  And  Camay  is 
milder  by  actual  test  than  ten  other  pop- 
ular beauty  soaps  tested.  That's  "why  we 
say— "Go  on  the  'Mild-Soap'  Diet!" 

Twice  every  day-for  30  days-give      THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Camay  is  milder  by  actual  recorded   test 
other  popular  beauty  soaps  Camay  was  mi 


—  in   tests  against  ten 
Ider  than  any  of  them  I 


Work  Camay's  miMrr  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special 
attention  to  nose,  base  of  the 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with 
warm  water  and  follow  with 
thirty  seconds  of  cold  splashing*. 


Then,  while  you  sleep,  the  tiny 
pore  openings  are  free  to  func- 
tion for  natural  beauty.  In  the 
morning— one  more  quick  ses- 
sion with  milder  Camay  and 
your  skin  is  ready  for  make-up. 
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WHAT'S  NEW 

from 

COAST  to  COAST 


Shirley  Ross  co-stars  with  Milton 
Berle  and  Charles  Laughton  on  the 
new  MBS  program,  Three  Ring  Time. 

|T  LOOKS  as  though  comedy  will 
be  the  style  this  radio  season.  Not 
,  only  are  all  the  old  favorites  re- 
turning after  their  summer  vacations 
— Jack  Benny,  Burns  and  Allen,  Eddie 
Cantor,  Fred  Allen,  McGee  and  Molly, 
Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy  with 
Abbott  and  Costello,  Bob  Hope,  Al 
Pearce — but  there  are  several  new 
entries.  Frank  Fay,  undiscouraged 
by  sad  memories  of  a  few  years  ago, 
will  have  his  own  show  again,  starting 
in  late  October.  Bob  Burns  blossoms 
out  as  a  full-fledged  star  in  a  weekly 
half-hour  series,  The  Arkansas  Trav- 
eler, which  advance  news  says  will  be 
a  combination  of  comedy  and  drama. 
Hal  Peary,  the  Mr.  Gildersleeve  of 
Fibber  McGee's  shows,  is  star  of  The 
Great  Gildersleeve  Sunday  nights. 
And  Ransom  Sherman,  who  changed 
his  radio  name  to  Hap  Hazard  last 
spring  to  become  Fibber's  summer 
replacement,  did  so  well  that  he's 
continuing  under  the  same  sponsor- 
ship,   as    an    additional    show,    after 

Fibber  returns  to  the  air. 

*       *       * 

Then  there  are  comedy-dramas — 
humorous  continued  stories  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  collection  of  gags. 
Several  of  these  seem  to  have  caught 
sponsors'  interest.  The  most  promis- 
ing of  the  new  lot,  perhaps,  is  Captain 
Flagg  and  Sergeant  Quirt,  with  Victor 
McLaglen  and  Edmund  Lowe — a  con- 
tinuation of  the  adventures  of  those 
two  hardboiled  "What  Price  Glory" 
heroes.  You  can  tune  them  in  Sun- 
day nights  on  NBC-Blue.  Another 
likely  prospect,  although  time  and 
network  haven't  been  set  yet,  is  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  North,  based  on  a  hit  Broad- 
way play.  It's  about  a  slightly  dim- 
witted  wife  and  her  long-suffering 
husband — but  of  course   the   wife   al- 
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In  late  October  comedian  Frank 
Fay  comes  back  to  the  air  on  his 
own  Thursday-night  NBC-Red  show. 

ways  solves  the  problems  that  beset 

the  couple. 

*       *       * 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— Roy  Acuff, 
leader  of  the  Smoky  Mountain  Boys 
on  station  WSM's  famous  program, 
the  Grand  Ole  Opry,  might  have 
turned  out  to  be  a  baseball  player 
instead  of  a  radio  star  if  his  parents 
hadn't  been  so  anxious  to  keep  him  at 
home. 

Roy  was  born  in  Maynard:rrille, 
Tennessee,  in  1907.  His  father  was 
a  minister,  and  the  family  was  con- 
stantly being  transferred  to  new 
parishes,  so  that  Roy  seldom  went  to 
any  one  school  for  more  than  a  couple 
of  terms.  Maybe  this  was  a  good 
thing — anyway,  it  taught  him  to  make 
new  friends  quickly,  an  ability  that 
has  helped  him  in  his  radio  career. 

When  he  was  in  high  school,  a  base- 
ball scout  saw  Roy  playing  with  his 
team,  and  offered  the  boy  a  tryout 
with  the  New  York  Yankees.  He  was 
wild  to  accept  it,  but  his  parents  didn't 
want  him  to  leave  home  and  go  to 
the  city,  so  they  very  cleverly  offered 
him  a  fine  new  violin  (costing  $25) 
if  he'd  refuse  the  chance.  The  violin 
won,  as  music  has  always  won  with 
Roy.      Since    his    earliest   youth    he'd 

By     Dan     Senseney 


Roy  Acuff,  leader  of  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Boys  on  WSM's  Grand  Ole 
Opry,    almost   was    a   baseball   star. 

had  music  in  his  soul,  and  used  to 
spend  hours  with  his  grandfather, 
learning   Tennessee   mountain   songs. 

Roy  started  his  radio  career  near 
his  home  town  at  station  KNOX, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  About  four  years 
ago  he  came  to  WSM  to  join  the  Grand 
Ole  Opry  cast,  and  was  a  big  hit  from 
his  very  first  appearance.  Today,  in 
many  places,  his  phonograph  records 
outsell  Bing  Crosby's.  Last  year  Roy 
and  the  Smoky  Mountain  Boys  took 
time  out  to  appear  in  the  movie  called 
"Grand  Ole  Opry." 

The  Golden  Rule  is  Roy's  main 
philosophy  of  living,  and  his  friends 
are  all  intensely  loyal.  His  con- 
tagious personality  endears  him  alike 
to  people  he  meets  on  the  air  and  in 
person.  He's  married  but  does  not 
have  any  children. 

The  Smoky  Mountain  Boys  include 
Rachel  Voach,  who  plays  a  lot  of  five- 
(Continued  on  page   10) 
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Here  Is  Such  A  Special 

Introductory 

Offer  To  Readers  of 
Radio  Mirror 


WE  HOPE  YOU  DON'T  MISS  A  WORD  OF  IT 

LADIES  .  .  .  have  you  ever  wished  to  own  an  expensive  diamond 
ring?  Well,  you  know  that  the  marching  armies  of  Europe  have 
brought  the  diamond  centers  of  the  world  to  a  virtual  standstill. 
With  genuine  diamond  prices  shooting  skyward,  it  might  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  your  dreams  came  true.  But  here's  amazing  news. 
If  you  act  now,  today,  you  can  obtain  a  beautiful  solitaire  replica 
diamond  ring,  nearly  %  karat  solitaire,  one  of  America's  greatest 
imitations,  in  a  gorgeous  sterling  silver  or  gold-plate  mounting,  during 
one  of  the  greatest  value-giving  advertising  offers  in  all  history!  Simply 
mail  the  coupon  below.  Inspect  this  remarkable  solitaire  replica  dia- 
mond, wear  it  for  10  days.  If  you  aren't  delighted  in  every  way,  you 
need  not  lose  a  penny! 

Have  You  Ever  Wished  To  Own  A  Beautiful 
Expensive  Looking  Replica  Diamond  Solitaire? 


JUST  think!  No  other  type  ring  so  beauti- 
fully expresses  the  sentiment  of  true 
love  as  a  Solitaire  ...  a  replica  diamond 
solitaire,  gleaming  in  its  crystal  white 
beauty  .  .  .  exquisitely  set  in  a  sterling  sil- 
ver or  yellow  gold-plate  ring  that  proudly 
encircles  "her"  finger  .  .  .  the  perfect  sym- 
bol of  life's  sweetest  sentiment  ...  an 
adorable  token  of  love  and  affection.  Rep- 
lica diamonds  are  decidedly  new  and  very 


fashionable.  So  closely  do  they  resemble 
real  diamonds  in  flaming,  dazzling  colors, 
the  average  person  can  scarcely  tell  them 
apart.  So  you,  too,  should  inspect  this  rep- 
lica diamond  solitaire.  Mail  the  coupon,  see 
for  yourself  that  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
most  popular  ring  styles.  Consider  your 
replica  diamond  on-approval  for  ten  days. 
If  it  doesn't  amaze  you  and  your  friends, 
return  it  and  you  aren't  out  a  penny. 


SEND  NO  MONEY. . .  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

-TEST  10  DAYS  ON  GUARANTEE  OF  FULL  SATISFACTION  OR  MONEY  RACK 


THE  beautiful,  sentimental  solitaire  has  a 
gorgeous,  brilliant  center  replica,  nearly 
%  karat  size  and  two  dazzling  replicas 
on  each  side.  The  mounting  reproduces  in 
fine  detail  the  same  popular  ring  styling 
which  has  been  the  rage  from  Miami  to 
Hollywood.  It  is  the  ring  of  youth,  of  love, 
of  affection.  You  have  your  choice  of  gen- 
uine sterling  silver  or  yellow  gold-plate 
mountings.  Remember,  we're  not  trying  to 
tell  you  these  are  real  diamonds.  The  origi- 
nals would  cost  $100.00,  $200.00  or  perhaps 
more.  But  these  replica  diamonds  ARE  one 


of  America's  greatest  imitations.  Not  too 
big,  not  too  flashy,  it  takes  the  closest  in- 
spection to  tell  the  difference.  Stage  stars, 
celebrities,  social  leaders  and  millionaires 
don't  risk  their  precious  originals  but  wear 
replica  diamonds  without  fear  of  detection. 
The  Solitaire  is  offered  to  you  for  only 
$1.00.  The  solitaire  and  wedding  ring  to 
match  are  specially  priced  at  only  $1.69  .  .  . 
the  perfect  pair  for  only  $1.69.  Send  no 
money.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  and 
deposit  $1.00  for  the  solitaire  alone  or  $1.69 
for   both  the  solitaire   and   wedding  ring, 


plus  postage  charges.  Inspect  these  beauti- 
ful replica  diamonds.  Wear  them,  see  how 
real-like  they  sparkle,  how  amazingly  bril- 
liant they  are,  how  envious  your  friends 
may  be.  Convince  yourself — compare  these 
replica  diamonds  with  originals.  Consider 
them  on-approval,  on  free  trial  for  ten  full 
days.  Then  if  you  can  bear  to  part  with 
your  ring,  if  you  aren't  satisfied  in  every 
way,  return  them  and  get  your  money 
back  for  the  asking.  Don't  wait  but  mail 
the  coupon,  today! 


"The  Perfect  Pair" 

THE  solitaire  replica  diamond  ring,  in  either  a  sterling 
silver  or  gold-plate  mounting,  is  offered  at  $1.00.  The 
wedding  ring  to  match  is  only  69c  extra,  both  the  solitaire 
and  matching  wedding  ring  for  only  $1.69.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 

For  Ring  Size  .  .  .  Use  the  chart  below.  Cut  out  the  strip 
accurately,  wrap  tightly  around  middle-joint  of  ring  finger. 
The  number  that  meets  the  end  of  the  chart  strip  is  your 
ring  size.  Mark  it  down  on  the  coupon. 
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CLIP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


B 


The  Diamond  Man.  Dept.  41,  207  N.  Michigan,  Chicago.  III. 

Send  for  my  inspection  and  approval,  replica  diamond  rings  as 
checked  below.  I  will  pay  postman  amount  indicated  plus  post- 
age on  arrival  on  the  understanding  I  can  return  the  rings  for 
any  reason  in  10  days  and  you  will  refund  my  money  imme- 
diately  without  question. 


□  Replica   Diamond  Solitaire — $100_ 


Replica   Diamond   Solitaire   and   Matching   Wedding   Ring — 
Both    For    $1.69 
Size  n  Sterling  Silver        Q  Yellow  Gold  Plate 

Name 


I 


Address 

City 


State 
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Anita  is  her  name — just  Anita — and  she's  the  tiny  brunette  who  sings  for  listeners 
to  WLW  in  Cincinnati.  Only  twenty-one,  she's  been  in  the  movies  as  well  as  radio. 


News  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

stringed  banjo,  sings,  and  does  comedy- 
bits;  her  brother  Oswald,  who  plays 
the  guitar  and  the  steel  guitar  and 
does  comedy  with  Rachel;  Lonnie 
Wilson,  playing  guitar  and  bass  and 
impersonating  the  character  known  as 
"Pap";  Oral  "Odie"  Woods,  who  plays 
bass  fiddle,  guitar,  fiddle,  and  does  a 
one-man  band  with  a  wash  board  and 
all  the  trimmings;  and  Jesse  Ester ly, 
another  man  of  many  talents  who 
plays  mandolin,  guitar,  violin  and 
bass.  With  such  a  versatile  bunch  of 
performers,  no  wonder  the  Smoky 
Mountain  Boys  are  one  of  radio's 
most  popular  acts. 

*  *       * 

Meredith  Willson  has  a  new  alarm 
clock.  Instead  of  clanging  harshly 
in  his  ear  of  a  morning,  it  plays  a 
Swiss  music  box  arrangement  of  the 
song  hit,  "You  and  I,"  which  he  com- 
posed. All  Mrs.  Willson's  idea — she 
gave  it  to  him  on  their  wedding  anni- 
versary. 

*  *       * 

Leopold  Stokowski  may  direct  the 
NBC  Symphony  Orchestra  this  winter, 
at  least  for  several  of  its  Saturday- 
night  broadcasts.  Since  Toscanini  and 
NBC  parted  company  at  the  end  of 
last  season,  the  network's  been  look- 
ing around  for  a  big-name  conductor 
to  take  the  fiery  little  genius'  place. 


CINCINNATI— If  your  heart  throbs 
to  melodies  that  are  sweet  and  low, 
you  should  know  Anita. 

That's  the  name  she  prefers  to  be 
known  by— just  Anita.  She's  a  tiny 
brunette,  standing  only  five  feet,  one 
and  three-quarters  inches  in  her 
stocking  feet  and  weighing  just  102 
pounds.  For  the  past  year  she  has 
been  at  Cincinnati's  station  WLW,  fea- 
tured on  the  Moon  River  and  Scramby 
Amby  programs. 

Born  in  New  York  City  twenty-one 
years  ago,  Anita  lived  in  the  east  and 
in  Canada  for  some  time  and  then 
went  to  Hollywood  with  her  parents 
soon  after  her  ninth  birthday.  Her 
skyrocketing  career  began  when  she 
was  sixteen  and  was  successful  in  an 
audition  for  a  Mutual  program  called 
Juvenile  Revue.  Other  jobs  on  the 
air  and  in  night  clubs  followed  so  fast 
that  when  she  was  eighteen  Anita 
gave  up  college  to  concentrate  on 
singing. 

She  came  to  WLW  direct  from 
Hollywood  after  appearing  in  such 
movies  as  "Babes  in  Arms,"  "Dancing 
Co-Ed"  and  "Forty  Little  Mothers." 

Anita  names  her  mother,  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian Kurt  of  Hollywood,  as  her  guid- 
ing genius.  "If  it  hadn't  been  for 
her,"  she  says,  "I'd  probably  be  a 
stenographer  today.  I  was  studying 
short-hand  and  typing  when  Mother 
dared  me  to  try  for  the  audition  for 
Juvenile  Revue.  Well,  I  made  it  and 
here  I  am.     So  far  as  I'm  concerned, 


Tom  Pyle,  left,  came  to  WBT 
to  take  Dick  Lane's  place — 
and  remained  to  carve  a  se- 
cure place  of  his  own  in 
listeners'  affections.  Utah 
Pete,  right,  never  rode  a 
horse  until  recently,  but 
he's  KDYL's  star  singer  of 
cowboy  tunes   just  the   same. 


Mother  always  knows  best." 

Her  plans  for  the  future  are  very 
definite.  She  wants  to  sing  for  an- 
other few  years,  in  New  York,  Holly- 
wood, and  even  abroad  if  possible, 
until  she's  at  the  top  of  the  ladder. 
Then  she  plans  to  sing  no  more,  pro- 
fessionally at  least,  but  devote-  her 
time  to  being  a  talent  agent,  helping 
other  people  to  "be  successful. 

Publicly,  Anita  doesn't  intend  to  be  ' 
married.  Privately,  she  confesses  to 
more  than  ordinary  interest  in  a 
young  man  back  to  California.  Her 
hobbies  are  reading  and  music — the 
latter  from  the  works  of  such  com- 
posers as  Debussy,  Sibelius  and  Grieg. 
Whenever  she  gets  nervous  she  takes 
a  long  walk,  over  windy  hills  prefer- 
ably. 

*      *       * 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— When  pianist- 
singer  Dave  Lane  pulled  up  stakes  at 
Charlotte's  station  WBT  and  headed 
for  Hollywood,  the  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany couldn't  seem  to  find  anyone  to 
take  his  place  as  star  of  its  programs 
on  WBT.  There  just  wasn't  anyone 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  who  was 
good  enough,  so  talent  scouts  went 
looking  over  a  wider  circle,  all  the 
way  across  the  North  Carolina  hills, 
and  finally  turned  up  with  Tom  Pyle. 

Tom's  a  young  baritone  who  had 
been  rocking  the  Tennessee  audiences 
with  his  songs  for  several  years.  He 
could  sing  difficult  German  lieder 
with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  swing 


along  on  the  latest  popular  number. 
When  he  came  to  WBT  for  an  audi- 
tion it  didn't  take  the  sponsors  long 
to  hire  him,  and  now  he's  starred  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays 
at  11:45  A.  M.  on  WBT. 

Tom  is  only  twenty-three  years  old, 
but  he's  already  had  a  lot  of  vocal 
training.  His  first  teacher  was  Swed- 
ish, a  Madame  Edla  Lund,  who  took 
him  under  her  wing  when  he  was 
singing  just  for  the  fun  of  it,  and 
taught  him  how  to  do  it  according  to 
the  rules.  Then  he  went  to  Tusculum 
College  in  Greenville,  Tenn.,  and 
studied  there  for  four  years.  Last 
summer  he  was  at  the  Juilliard  School 
of  Music  in  New  York,  where  Goen- 
raad  Bos  coached  him  in  lieder;  he 
sang  successfully  at  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs  last  April,  and 
got  a  recent  compliment  from  Law- 
rence Tibbett,  who  ought  to  know 
good  baritone  singing  when  he  hears 
it. 

A  personable  young  fellow,  intel- 
ligent and  friendly,  WBT's  new  star 
shows  promise  of  developing  into  one 
of  the  section's  best-liked  personali- 
ties. He's  still  a  bit  scared  at  the 
thought  that  50,000  watts  are  kicking 
his  voice  miles  in  every  direction — 
for  when  you  think  of  it,  not  many 
people  step  almost  straight  from 
school  to  stardom  on  a  commercial 
radio  show.  But  then,  not  many 
singers  have  the  kind  of  voice  Tom 
possesses,  or  his  will  to  succeed.  His 
record  at  college  shows  how  hard  a 
worker  he  is.  He  was  president  of 
the  glee  club  for  three  years,  presi- 
dent of  the  student  body,  chairman 
of  the  student  council,  editor  of  the 
college  annual,  vice  president  of  the 
dramatic  club,  and  in  charge  of  a 
series  of  college  radio  programs  pre- 
sented monthly  over  the  local  radio 
station.  Yet  with  such  a  full  schedule 
of  student  activities  he  found  time  to 
be  a  good  student  and  to  work  in  the 
terrific  amount  of  practice  necessary 
to  proper  voice  training. 

Tom's  greatest  ambition  is  to  sing 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  or  on  the 
concert  stage.  Tibbett  is  his  favorite 
singer  and  Benny  Goodman  his  favor- 
ite swing  music  leader — and  inciden- 
tally, he  is  crazy  about  swing. 

•  *       * 

As  pretty  a  girl  as  Louise  King, 
soloist  on  the  CBS  Hit  Parade  show 
Saturday  nights,  never  is  able  to  re- 
main single  very  long.  Louise  went 
out  of  circulation  recently  when  she 
became  the  bride  of  Jimmy  Both, 
talented  staff  saxophonist  with  NBC 
in  Chicago.  That  means  airplane 
commuting  for  Louise,  since  her 
weekly  shows  come  from  New  York. 

•  *       * 

Raymond  Gram  Swing  has  turned 
himself  into  a  country  gentleman  by 
buying  a  250-acre  farm  halfway  up 
Putney  Mountain  in  Vermont.  He'll 
probably  turn  it  and  the  old  Cape  Cod 
farm  house  on  it  into  a  summer  home 
for  himself  and  his  family,  since  it's 
a  little  too  far  away  from  his  Mutual 
broadcasting  headquarters  in  New 
York  for  year-around  living. 

•  *       * 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  Utah— "Utah 
Pete"  is  the  name  KDYL  listeners 
know  him  by — but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  star  of  KDYL's  Dude  Ranch 
program  is  really  from  Wisconsin  and 
his  name  is  Emanuel  Miller. 

Since  he  first  began  playing  his 
banjo  and  singing  on  the  Dude  Ranch 
about  a  year  ago,  Pete  has  made 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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My  Husband 
fell  out  of^%cv& 


How  a  wife  overcame  the 

ONE  NEGLECT 

that  often  wrecks  romance 

T  COULDN'T  UNDERSTAND  IT  when  Paul's 
love  began  to  cool. 

We'd  been  so  gloriously  happy  at  first. 
. . .  But  now  he  treated  me  as  if  ...  as  if 
there  were  a  physical  barrier  between  us. 

Finally  I  went  to  our  family  doctor  and 
explained  the  whole  situation  frankly. 
"Your  marriage  problem  is  quite  a  common 
one,"  he  told  me. 

"Psychiatrists  say  the  cause  is  often  the 
wife's  neglect  of  feminine  hygiene.  That's 
one  fault  a  husband  may  find  it  hard  to 
mention — or  forgive. 

"In  cases  like  yours,"  the  doctor  went 
on,  "I  recommend  Lysol  for  intimate  per- 
sonal care.  It's  cleansing  and  deodorizing, 
and  even  more  important — Lysol  solution 
kills  millions  of  germs  on  instant  contact, 
without  harm  to  sensitive  tissues." 

I  bought  a  bottle  of  Lysol  right  away. 
I  find  it  gentle  and  soothing,  easy  to 
use.  Economical,  too. 

No  wonder  so  many  modern  wives  use 
Lysol  for  feminine  hygiene.  And  ...  as 


for  Paul  and  me  .  .  .  we're  closer  than 
ever  before. 

Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC— gentle  and  efficient 
in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no  free  alkali. 
It  is  not  carbolic  acid.  EFFECTIVE — a  power- 
ful germicide,  active  in  presence  of  organic 
matter  (such  as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREAD- 
ING— Lysol  solutions  spread  and  virtually 
search  out  germs  in  deep  crevices.  ECONOMICAL 
—  small  bottle  makes  almost  4  gallons  of 
solution  for  feminine  hygiene.  CLEANLY 
ODOR  —  disappears  after  use.  LASTING  — 
Lysol  keeps  full  strength  indefinitely,  no  mat- 
ter how  often  it  is  uncorked. 
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IT  was  only  one  o'clock,  and 
Tommy  Brown  wasn't  due  until 
three,  but  the  store  was  already 
full  of  high  school  kids.  I  wasn't 
the  only  one,  I  thought,  to  whom 
this  day  was  something  special — 
something  so  exciting  that  I'd  worn 
my  prettiest  dress,  so  exciting  that 
my  feet  danced  on  the  floor  in  un- 
controllable little  steps  and  laugh- 
ter bubbled  up  to  my  lips  over 
things  that  weren't  funny  at  all. 

There  was  only  one  difference 
between  me  and  these  kids.  They 
weren't  scared  because  they  were 
going  to  see  Tommy  Brown  in  per- 
son, and  I  was,  a  little.  Maybe,  to 
tell  the  truth,  more  than  a  little. 

I  wanted  to  keep  busy,  so  I 
wouldn't  have  to  think  about  the 
moment  he'd  come  in  at  the  door, 
but  there  wasn't  anything  left  to 
do.  Tommy's  newest  records  were 
stacked  carefully  on  the  counter. 
A  desk  with  fresh  blotting  paper 
and  a  couple  of  fountain  pens  was 
neatly  set  up  in  one  corner,  where 
Tommy  could  sit  and  autograph 
the  records  as  they  were  brought  to 
him.  Mr.  Wiscinski,  who  owned 
the  music  shop,  peered  down  dis- 
approvingly from  his  tiny  office  on 
a  railed-in  gallery  above  the  front 
of  the  store.  Mr.  Wiscinski  hated 
popular  music  and  high  school  kids 
made  him  nervous,  but  he  knew 
this  scheme  of  mine  would  sell  a 
lot  of  records  so  he'd  let  me  go 
ahead   with   it. 

He  didn't  know  that  the  main 
reason  I'd  arranged  to  have  Tommy 
Brown  come  in  and  autograph  rec- 
ords was  to  give  myself  an  excuse 
for  meeting  him  again. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  in 
town  who  said  they  remembered 
Tommy,  now  that  he  was  rich  and 
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famous.  But  I  really  remembered 
him  so  well.    .    .    . 

He'd  been  a  thin  boy,  in  clothes 
that  were  shabby  and  ill-fitting,  so 
that  you  saw  a  length  of  sinewy 
wrist  above  his  hands  before  the 
cuff  began.  It  was  easy  to  tell  why 
his  clothes  were  always  so  small — 
because  he  was  still  growing  too 
fast,  and  his  mother  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  new  ones  to  keep  up  with 
him.  He  didn't  play  on  the  football 
or  basketball  teams,  and  he  wasn't 
on  the  staff  of  the  yearbook,  and  he 
didn't  go  to  the  dances  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Every  minute  he  wasn't 
actually  in  school,  almost,  he  was 
working  in  Thomas'  Grocery  Store. 

Not  many  of  us  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him  at  all,  not  even  enough 
to  notice  that  he  was  a  good-look- 
ing boy  in  his  shy,  gawky  way,  with 
taffy-colored  hair  and  strange  eyes, 
brown  with  gold  flecks  in  them,  and 
full,  too-sensitive  lips.  I  hardly 
noticed  him  myself,  because  it  seems 
I  was  violently  in  love,  just  about 
then,  with  a  muscular  half-back 
named  Spud  Donovan.  .  .  . 


And  now,  I  thought  while  the  kids 
in  the  music  store  put  another  of 
Tommy's  records  on  the  big  ma- 
chine, Spud  Donovan  was  married 
to  that  funny  little  Marge  Harris, 
and  they  had  two  children,  and  I 
was  still  Alice  Carr,  twenty-six 
years  old  and  not  getting  any 
younger.  Not  that  I  regretted  Spud 
Donovan,  not  for  a  minute,  but — 

"You're  too  hard  to  please," 
Mother  had  said  once.  "Every 
young  man  you  meet  seems  won- 
derful to  you  for  a  little  while — 
and  then  you  find  out  he's  only  hu- 
man and  you  don't  like  him  any 
more." 

Well — I  forced  my  thoughts  back 
to  Tommy  Brown — I  hadn't  paid 
much  attention  to  him  either,  until 
one  night,  late,  after  the  rehearsal 
of  the  Senior  Play.     I'd  gone  back 
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to  the  gymnasium  to  get  a  book  I'd 
forgotten,  and  as  I  passed  the  music 
room  I  saw  a  light  and  heard  some-- 
one  playing  the  piano.  I  opened 
the  door  and  there  he  was,  head 
bent  over  the  keys,  his  fingers  fly- 
ing, and  the  room  filled  with  a 
melody  I'd  never  heard  before.  It 
lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
he  looked  up  and  saw  me.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  tearing  his 
hands  away  from  the  keyboard  as 
if  it  had  burnt  them. 

"Miss  Thatcher  said  I  could  use 
the  piano,"  he  said  defensively — 
and  then  just  stood  there,  waiting 
until  I  realized  he  wanted  me  to 
go  and  wouldn't  start  playing  again 
until  I  had.  So  finally  I  closed  the 
door  and  went  on  down  the  hall,  a 
little  angry,   a  little   curious. 

After  that,  for  the  few  weeks  of 
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He  wps  as  arrogant  as  ever, 
but  he  did  the  last  thing 
I'd    ever    have    expected. 


school  that  were  left,  I  used  to 
smile  and  say  "Hello"  to  him  when 
we  passed  in  the  halls  on  our  way 
between  classes.  But  I  didn't  talk 
to  him  again  until  the  night  of  the 
Senior  Ball. 

Spud  took  me  to  the  dance,  but 
after  we  got  there  we  had  a  fight, 
and  to  show  his  independence  he 
disappeared  entirely — joining,  I 
suspected,  some  stags  in  the  locker 
room  of  the  Country  Club,  where 
the  Ball  was  held.  I  wouldn't  let 
the  others  see  that  I'd  been  de- 
serted, so  I  walked  out  of  the  club- 
house. Rounding  a  clump  of  bushes 
at  the  far  end  of  the  terrace,  I  al- 
most ran  into  Tommy  Brown. 

He  muttered  something  and 
started  to  go  away,  but  I  put  out 
my  hand  to  stop  him.  He  was  in 
the  graduating  class  too,  and  he 
should  have  been  inside  with  the 
rest  of  us.  But  of  course,  as  usual, 
he  wasn't. 

"Don't  go  away,  Tommy,"  I  said. 
"Stay  and  talk  to  me." 

"I  was  just  going  by — "  he  said 
stiffly. 


Ten  years  had  passed.  Alice 
never  forgot  the  fine,  thin 
boy    with    the    ill-fitting 


clothes.    But  this  wasn't  the 


Tommy  she   used  to  know. 


This  man  was  so  different! 


"It's  such  a  beautiful  night,"  I 
said.  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  in- 
side, anyway." 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and 
around  him  at  the  wide  rolling 
stretch  of  the  golf  course,  as  if  he 
were  seeing  it  all  for  the  first  time. 
Everything  was  black  and  silver, 
and  there  was  the  scent  of  honey- 
suckle in  the  air.  "Yeah,"  he  said 
wonderingly,  "it  is  pretty,  all  right. 
I  could— I  could  play  it  on  the 
piano." 

"You  play  beautifully,"  I  said. 
"Do  you  take  lessons?" 

"No — just  picked  it  up.  We  used 
to  have  a  piano  at  home,  before — " 
But  he  didn't  finish  that  sentence. 
I  suppose  he'd  been  going  to  say, 
"Before  we  had  to  sell  it." 

"No  lessons!"  I  marvelled.  "Why, 
that's  amazing!  What  was  that 
piece  you  were  playing  the  other 
night,  in  the  music  room?  It 
sounded  awfully  difficult." 

"That?  Oh — nothing.  Just  some- 
thing I  made  up." 

His  voice  sounded  uninterested, 
almost  sullen,  but  just  then  he 
moved,  stepping  to  one  side  a  little 
so  that  some  light  from  the  terrace 
fell  on  his  face.  And  it  wasn't 
sullen  at  all,  it  was  lonely,  and 
wistful,  and  full  of  the  knowledge 
that  he'd  been  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  our  smug,  thoughtless  high- 
school  world.  Although  my  pride 
wouldn't  let  me  show  it,  that  was 
the  way  I  felt  too,  since  my  quarrel 
with   Spud. 

"I'd  like  to  go  home,"  I  said  im- 
pulsively. "Won't  you  take  me, 
Tommy?" 

"Why — why,  sure,"  he  said.  "Only 
— we'll  have  to  walk." 

"That's  all  right."  I  told  him.  "It 
isn't  far."     (Continued  on  page  52) 
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of  the  Senior  Play.     I'd  gone  back 
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IT  was  only  one  o'clock,  and 
Tommy  Brown  wasn't  due  until 
three  but  the  store  was  already 
full  of  high  school  kids.  I  wasn't 
the  only  one,  I  thought,  to  whom 
this  day  was  something  special- 
something  so  exciting  that  I'd  worn 
my  prettiest  dress,  so  exciting  that 
my  feet  danced  on  the  floor  in  un- 
controllable little  steps  and  laugh- 
ter bubbled  up  to  my  lips  over 
things  that  weren't  funny  at  all. 

There  was  only  one  difference 
between  me  and  these  kids.  They 
weren't  scared  because  they  were 
going  to  see  Tommy  Brown  in  per- 
son, and  I  was,  a  little.  Maybe,  to 
tell  the  truth,  more  than  a  little. 

I  wanted  to  keep  busy,  so  I 
wouldn't  have  to  think  about  the 
moment  he'd  come  in  at  the  door, 
but  there  wasn't  anything  left  to 
do.  Tommy's  newest  records  were 
stacked  carefully  on  the  counter. 
A  desk  with  fresh  blotting  paper 
and  a  couple  of  fountain  pens  was 
neatly  set  up  in  one  corner,  where 
Tommy  could  sit  and  autograph 
the  records  as  they  were  brought  to 
him.  Mr.  Wiscinski,  who  owned 
the  music  shop,  peered  down  dis- 
approvingly from  his  tiny  office  on 
a  railed-in  gallery  above  the  front 
of  the  store.  Mr.  Wiscinski  hated 
popular  music  and  high  school  kids 
made  him  nervous,  but  he  knew 
this  scheme  of  mine  would  sell  a 
lot  of  records  so  he'd  let  me  go 
ahead  with  it. 

He  didn't  know  that  the  main 
reason  I'd  arranged  to  have  Tommy 
Brown  come  in  and  autograph  rec- 
ords was  to  give  myself  an  excuse 
for  meeting  him  again. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  in 
town  who  said  they  remembered 
Tommy,  now  that  he  was  rich  and 
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Ten  years  had  passed.  Alice 
never  forgot  the  fine,  thin 
boy  with  the  ill-fitting 
clothes.  But  this  wasn't  the 
Tommy  she  used  to  know. 
This  man  was  so  different! 


famous.     But  I  really  remembered 
him  so  well.    .    .    . 

He'd  been  a  thin  boy,  in  clothes 
that  were  shabby  and  ill-fitting,  so 
that  you  saw  a  length  of  sihev/y 
wrist  above  his  hands  before  the 
cuff  began.  It  was  easy  to  tell  why 
his  clothes  were  always  so  small — 
because  he  was  still  growing  too 
fast,  and  his  mother  couldn't  afford 
to  buy  new  ones  to  keep  up  with 
him.  He  didn't  play  on  the  football 
or  basketball  teams,  and  he  wasn't 
on  the  staff  of  the  yearbook,  and  he 
didn't  go  to  the  dances  in  the  gym- 
nasium. Every  minute  he  wasn't 
actually  in  school,  almost,  he  was 
working  in  Thomas'  Grocery  Store. 
Not  many  of  us  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him  at  all,  not  even  enough 
to  notice  that  he  was  a  good-look- 
ing boy  in  his  shy,  gawky  way,  with 
taffy-colored  hair  and  strange  eyes, 
brown  with  gold  flecks  in  them,  and 
full,  too-sensitive  lips.  I  hardly 
noticed  him  myself,  because  it  seems 
I  was  violently  in  love,  just  about 
then,  with  a  muscular  half-back 
named  Spud  Donovan.  .  .  . 


And  now,  I  thought  while  the  kids 
in  the  music  store  put  another  of 
Tommy's  records  on  the  big  ma- 
chine, Spud  Donovan  was  married 
to  that  funny  little  Marge  Harris, 
and  they  had  two  children,  and  i 
was  still  Alice  Carr,  twenty-six 
years  old  and  not  getting  any 
younger.  Not  that  I  regretted  Spua 
Donovan,  not  for  a  minute,  but  _ 
.  "You're  too  hard  to  please^ 
Mother  had  said  once.  'Every 
young  man  you  meet  seems  won 
derful  to  you  for  a  little  wniie-- 
and  then  you  find  out  he's  only  nu 
man  and  you  don't  like  him  any 
more."  .   cjj 

Well— I  forced  my  thoughts  w 
to   Tommy    Brown— I   hadn  t   V^ 
much  attention  to  him  either, 
one  night,  late,  after  the  reheai 
of  the  Senior  Play.     I'd.  gone  bac^ 
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to  the  gymnasium  to  get  a  book  I'd 
forgotten,  and  as  I  passed  the  music 
room  I  saw  a  light  and  heard  some-- 
one  playing  the  piano.  I  opened 
the  door  and  there  he  was,  head 
bent  over  the  keys,  his  fingers  fly- 
ing, and  the  room  filled  with  a 
melody  I'd  never  heard  before.  It 
lasted  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
ne  looked  up  and  saw  me.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  tearing  his 
hands  away  from  the  keyboard  as 
lf  it  had  burnt  them. 

"Miss  Thatcher  said  I  could  use 
the  piano,"  he  said  defensively— 
and  then  just  stood  there,  waiting 
until  I  realized  he  wanted  me  to 
so  and  wouldn't  start  playing  again 
un"l  I  had.    So  finally  I  closed  the 

liwF  and  went  on  down  the  hal1,  a 
"tie  angry,  a  little  curious. 
^ter  that,  for  the  few  weeks  of 


He  was  as  arrogant  as  ever, 
but  he  did  the  last  thing 
I'd    ever    have    expected. 


school  that  were  left,  I  used  to 
smile  and  say  "Hello"  to  him  when 
we  passed  in  the  halls  on  our  way 
between  classes.  But  I  didn't  talk 
to  him  again  until  the  night  of  the 
Senior  Ball. 

Spud  took  me  to  the  dance,  but 
after  we  got  there  we  had  a  fight, 
and  to  show  his  independence  he 
disappeared  entirely— joining,  I 
suspected,  some  stags  in  the  locker 
room  of  the  Country  Club  where 
the  Ball  was  held.  I  wouldnt  let 
the  others  see  that  I'd  ^en  de- 
serted so  I  walked  out  of  the  club- 
house. Rounding  a  clump  of  bushes 
at  the  far  end  of  the  terrace,  I  al- 
most ran  into  Tommy  Brown. 

He  muttered  something  and 
started  to  go  away,  but  I  pu t  o£ 
my  hand  to  stop  him  He**sh" 
the  graduating  class  too,  and  he 
should  have  been  inside  with  the 
rest  of  us.    But  of  course,  as  usual, 

^S'go  away,  Tommy,"  I  said. 

"Stay  and  talk  to  me. 

"I  was  just  going  by— 
stiffly. 


"It's  such  a  beautiful  night,"  I 
said.  "I  don't  want  to  go  back  in- 
side, anyway." 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and 
around  him  at  the  wide  rolling 
stretch  of  the  golf  course,  as  if  he 
were  seeing  it  all  for  the  first  time. 
Everything  was  black  and  silver, 
and  there  was  the  scent  of  honey- 
suckle in  the  air.  "Yeah,"  he  said 
wonderingly,  "it  is  pretty,  all  right. 
I  could— I  could  play  it  on  the 
piano." 

"You  play  beautifully,"  I  said. 
"Do  you  take  lessons?" 

"No — just  picked  it  up.  We  used 
to  have  a  piano  at  home,  before — " 
But  he  didn't  finish  that  sentence. 
I  suppose  he'd  been  going  to  say, 
"Before  we  had  to  sell  it." 

"No  lessons!"  I  marvelled.  "Why, 
that's  amazing!  What  was  that 
piece  you  were  playing  the  other 
night,  in  the  music  room?  It 
sounded  awfully  difficult." 

"That?  Oh— nothing.  Just  some- 
thing I  made  up." 

His  voice  sounded  uninterested, 
almost  sullen,  but  just  then  he 
moved,  stepping  to  one  side  a  little 
so  that  some  light  from  the  terrace 
fell  on  his  face.  And  it  wasn't 
sullen  at  all,  it  was  lonely,  and 
wistful,  and  full  of  the  knowledge 
that  he'd  been  shut  out  from  the 
rest  of  our  smug,  thoughtless  high- 
school  world.  Although  my  pride 
wouldn't  let  me  show  it,  that  was 
the  way  I  felt  too,  since  my  quarrel 
with  Spud. 

"I'd  like  to  go  home,  I  said  im- 
pulsively.     "Won't    you    take    me, 

Tommy?"  „.,„ 

.■Why—why,  sure,"  he  said.     Only 

—we'll  have  to  walk." 

"That's  all  right,"  I  told  him.      It 

isn't  far."     (Continued  on  page  52) 
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INTERNE 


THIS  is  kind  of  a  celebration," 
Paul  said.  His  tone  was  light 
and  diffident,  much  too  casual, 
which  should  have  warned  her.  But 
even  the  deep  look  of  his  brown 
eyes  as  he  leaned  across  the  table 
to  her  only  made  her  wonder  for 
the  thousandth  time  just  what 
peculiar  quality  of  shape  or  shine 
about  those  eyes  made  them  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  eyes,  so  un- 
believably exciting.  And  again  the 
thrill  surged  through  her  that  this 
tall,  wide-shouldered  man  was 
miraculously  her  husband. 

Yet  even  in  the  physical  closeness 
that  warmed  her  and  quickened 
her  pulse,  her  mind  clung  stubborn- 
ly to  the  scene  at  the  hospital  she 
had  just  left.  That  was  how  the 
trouble  began. 

"Celebration?"  she  said  vaguely. 
Her  soft  lips  smiled  in  the  gentle 
way  that  made  patients  settle  down 
and  breathe  more  easily,  but  behind 
the  calm  blue  of  her  eyes  she 
thought  intensely  about  the  per- 
plexing problem  that  had  con- 
fronted her. 

Paul  continued  to  speak,  but 
more  tensely,  as  though  he  instinc- 
tively felt  the  need  to  break  through 
her  thoughts. 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  do  something 
I've  been  wanting  to  do  for  years." 

"Really?"  Joyce  said.  "That's 
swell,  Paul."  But  still  she  was 
thinking  of  what  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses  had  said — 

"You  don't  ask  me  what,"  Paul 
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said,  and  afterward  Joyce  could  re- 
member the  edge  his  tone  had  taken. 

"I'm  sorry,  Paul.     What?" 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  book." 

"A  book?"  Oh  how  wrong  that 
kindly,  absent-minded  tone  of  hers 
had  been.  "Why,  that's  fine."  And 
she  continued  to  think  how  very 
strange  it  had  been,  all  the  same, 
that  when  she,  a  doctor,  had  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  try  to  fix  things 
up  with  that  nurse,  she  had  got 
simply  nowhere. 

"I  guess  you  heard  wrong,"  Paul 
said  and  the  distinctness  with  which 
he  spoke  still  had  not  impressed 
her.     "I  said  I'd  quit  niy  job!" 

She  heard  that.  "Quit  ...  Oh 
Paul  .  .  ." 

In  her  instinctive  pause,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  him.  His  mobile  red  lips 
had  tightened  at  the  corners  and  he 
studied  her  with  an  intentness  very 
different  from  the  look  of  incredu- 
lous appreciation  she  had  seen  so 
often  during  the  six  months  of  their 
marriage. 

"Are  you  so  sorry?"  he  asked. 


"Sorry?"  she  repeated.  "Oh  no, 
it's  not  that,  Paul.  It's  just  that—" 
She  stopped  awkwardly,  the  rush 
of  her  thoughts  holding  her  back 
from  saying  anything  more. 

Paul  had  quit  his  job!  In  the 
half  year  that  she  had  been  Mrs. 
Paul  Sherwood  she  had  resolutely 
closed  her  mind  to  the  problem  of 
money.  Marriage  had  been  enough, 
gloriously  so.  The  fact  that  she 
must  continue  to  live  at  the  hospital 
until  she  had  finished  her  interne - 
ship,  while  Paul  went  on  keeping 
house  at  his  bachelor  apartment, 
had  not  been  enough  to  prevent 
their  falling  in  love  so  desperately 
that  they'd  married  in  a  wonderful, 
exciting  rush. 

The  hospital  paid  Joyce  exactly 
$25  every  month,  barely  enough  for 
a  single  girl  with  no  need  for  a 
wardrobe,  pitifully  inadequate  for 
a  bride  who  dreamed  of  a  home  of 
her  own.  Paul's  newspaper  paid 
him  what  it  had  always  paid  its 
reporters — enough  for  Paul  to  con- 
tinue as  a  bachelor,  hopelessly  short 
for  a  bridegroom  who  pictured  an 
extravagant  future  for  his  wife. 

So  Paul  had  quit. 

"Darling!"  His  hand  came  over 
the  red  and  white  checked  table 
cloth  to  cover  hers.  "I've — I've  got 
some  money  saved.  It  won't  be  so 
bad."  The  love  had  come  gleaming 
back  into  his  eyes,  giving  them  a 
sweetness  that  caught  her  breath 
and  made  her  feel  almost  faint. 

"But  now  tell  me,"  she  said  firm- 
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They  had  fallen  in  love,  so  desperately  they 
had  married  in  a  thrilling  rush.  But  had  such 
need  for  each  other  blinded  them?  Joyce 
felt  the  chill  of  sudden  terror  as  she 
realized   she  was   losing   her  husband 


ly,  determined  not  to  be  afraid. 
"What  kind  of  book  are  you  going 
to  write?" 

Paul's  face  relaxed  in  a  happy 
smile.  "Well — "  he  began.  "A  sort 
of  survey  of  the  world  scene  as  war 
begins  to  sweep  over  it  and  a  kind 
of  political  contrast  between  Europe 
and  our  own  hemisphere." 

"Oh,"  Joyce  said  and  immediately 
realized  that  she  had  not  kept 
disappointment  out  of  her  voice. 
Yet  she  had  been  disappointed.  It 
was  so  unlike  Paul  to  talk  in  such 
big  terms  as  "survey  of  the  world 
scene"  and  "political  contrast."  Paul 
wrote  simple,  human  stories  about 
simple  people  that  often  made 
Joyce  cry.  She  wanted  to  say,  "But 
Paul,  why  not  write  what  you  know 
how  to  write?"  Instead  she  said, 
"That  sounds  like  rather  a  large 
order,  darling." 

It  must  have  sounded  wrong  to 
Paul.  He  flushed.  "If  all  those 
other  roving  correspondents  can 
turn  out  books  like  that,  I  don't 
see  why  I  can't — " 

"You  can,"  Joyce  said,  too  late 
now  to  be  convincing.  "It's  just 
that  every  time  another  book  like 
that  comes  out  it  makes  it  that 
much  harder  for  the  next  one  to  be 
as  popular."  She  reached  for  his 
hand  which  nervously  was  making 
tiny  caps  out  of  the  paper  from 
cubes  of  sugar.  "If  being  the  best 
newspaper  man  in  the  world  is  what 
it  takes,  you've  got  it."  But  was 
that  what  it  took?     Joyce  pushed 
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THIS  is  kind  of  a  celebration," 
Paul  said.  His  tone  was  light 
and  diffident,  much  too  casual, 
which  should  have  warned  her.  But 
even  the  deep  look  of  his  brown 
eyes  as  he  leaned  across  the  table 
to  her  only  made  her  wonder  for 
the  thousandth  time  just  what 
peculiar  quality  of  shape  or  shine 
about  those  eyes  made  them  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  eyes,  so  un- 
believably exciting.  And  again  the 
thrill  surged  through  her  that  this 
tall,  wide-shouldered  man  was 
miraculously  her  husband. 

Yet  even  in  the  physical  closeness 
that  warmed  her  and  quickened 
her  pulse,  her  mind  clung  stubborn- 
ly to  the  scene  at  the  hospital  she 
had  just  left.  That  was  how  the 
trouble  began. 

"Celebration?"  she  said  vaguely. 
Her  soft  lips  smiled  in  the  gentle 
way  that  made  patients  settle  down 
and  breathe  more  easily,  but  behind 
the  calm  blue  of  her  eyes  she 
thought  intensely  about  the  per- 
plexing problem  that  had  con- 
fronted her. 

Paul  continued  to  speak,  but 
more  tensely,  as  though  he  instinc- 
tively felt  the  need  to  break  through 
her  thoughts. 

"Yes.  I'm  going  to  do  something 
I've  been  wanting  to  do  for  years." 

"Really?"  Joyce  said.  "That's 
swell,  Paul."  But  still  she  was 
thinking  of  what  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Nurses  had  said — 

"You  don't  ask  me  what,"  Paul 
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said,  and  afterward  Joyce  could  re- 
member the  edge  his  tone  had  taken. 

"I'm  sorry,  Paul.    What?" 

"I'm  going  to  write  a  book." 

"A  book?"  Oh  how  wrong  that 
kindly,  absent-minded  tone  of  hers 
had  been.  "Why,  that's  fine."  And 
she  continued  to  think  how  very 
strange  it  had  been,  all  the  same, 
that  when  she,  a  doctor,  had  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  try  to  fix  things 
up  with  that  nurse,  she  had  got 
simply  nowhere. 

"I  guess  you  heard  wrong,"  Paul 
said  and  the  distinctness  with  which 
he  spoke  still  had  not  impressed 
her.     "I  said  I'd  quit  niy  job!" 

She  heard  that.  "Quit  ...  Oh 
Paul  .  .  ." 

In  her  instinctive  pause,  she  lifted 
her  eyes  to  him.  His  mobile  red  lips 
had  tightened  at  the  corners  and  he 
studied  her  with  an  intentness  very 
different  from  the  look  of  incredu- 
lous appreciation  she  had  seen  so 
often  during  the  six  months  of  their 
marriage. 

"Are  you  so  sorry?"  he  asked. 


"Sorry?"  she  repeated.  "Oh  no, 
it's  not  that,  Paul.  It's  just  that—" 
She  stopped  awkwardly,  the  rush 
of  her  thoughts  holding  her  back 
from  saying  anything  more. 

Paul  had  quit  his  job!  In  the 
half  year  that  she  had  been  Mrs. 
Paul  Sherwood  she  had  resolutely 
closed  her  mind  to  the  problem  of 
money.  Marriage  had  been  enough, 
gloriously  so.  The  fact  that  she 
must  continue  to  live  at  the  hospital 
until  she  had  finished  her  interne- 
ship,  while  Paul  went  on  keeping 
house  at  his  bachelor  apartment, 
had  not  been  enough  to  prevent 
their  falling  in  love  so  desperately 
that  they'd  married  in  a  wonderful, 
exciting  rush. 

The  hospital  paid  Joyce  exactly 
$25  every  month,  barely  enough  for 
a  single  girl  with  no  need  for  a 
wardrobe,  pitifully  inadequate  for 
a  bride  who  dreamed  of  a  home  of 
her  own.  Paul's  newspaper  paid 
him  what  it  had  always  paid  its 
reporters — enough  for  Paul  to  con- 
tinue as  a  bachelor,  hopelessly  short 
for  a  bridegroom  who  pictured  an 
extravagant  future  for  his  wife. 

So  Paul  had  quit. 

"Darling!"  His  hand  came  over 
the  red  and  white  checked  table 
cloth  to  cover  hers.  "I've — I've  got 
some  money  saved.  It  won't  be  so 
bad."  The  love  had  come  gleaming 
back  into  his  eyes,  giving  them  a 
sweetness  that  caught  her  breath 
and  made  her  feel  almost  faint. 

"But  now  tell  me,"  she  said  firin- 
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lv,  determined  not  to  be  afraid. 
"What  kind  of  book  are  you  going 
to  write?" 

Paul's  face  relaxed  in  a  happy 
smile.  "Well— "  he  began.  "A  sort 
of  survey  of  the  world  scene  as  war 
begins  to  sweep  over  it  and  a  kind 
of  political  contrast  between  Europe 
and  our  own  hemisphere." 

"Oh,"  Joyce  said  and  immediately 
realized  that  she  had  not  kept 
disappointment  out  of  her  voice. 
Yet  she  had  been  disappointed.  It 
was  so  unlike  Paul  to  talk  in  such 
big  terms  as  "survey  of  the  world 
scene"  and  "political  contrast."  Paul 
wrote  simple,  human  stories  about 
simple  people  that  often  made 
Joyce  cry.  She  wanted  to  say,  "But 
Paul,  why  not  write  what  you  know 
how  to  write?"  Instead  she  said, 
"That  sounds  like  rather  a  large 
order,  darling." 

It  must  have  sounded  wrong  to 
Paul.  He  flushed.  "If  all  those 
other  roving  correspondents  can 
turn  out  books  like  that,  I  don't 
see  why  I  can't — " 

"You  can,"  Joyce  said,  too  late 

v     now  to  be  convincing.     "It's  just 

)     that  every  time  another  book  like 

W      that  comes  out  it  makes  it  that 

k    much  harder  for  the  next  one  to  be 

as  popular."     She  reached  for  his 

hand  which  nervously  was  making 

tiny  caps  out  of  the  paper  from 

cubes  of  sugar.    "If  being  the  best 

newspaper  man  in  the  world  is  what 

it  takes,  you've  got  it."    But  was 

that  what  it  took?    Joyce  pushed 
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back  a  lock  of  the  gleaming  black  hair  that  would  not 
stay  in  a  proper  pompadour  and  tried  to  push  the 
thought  away  with  it. 

"You  really  think  I'm  good?"  Paul's  hand  gripped 
hers  with  sudden  painful  strength. 

"The  best  reporter  in  the  world,"  Joyce  repeated, 
wondering  if  he  noticed  that  she  kept  it  strictly  in  the 
realm  of  newspapers,  not  books.  Afterward  she 
scorned  this  half  honesty.  Why  hadn't  she  come 
right  out  and  put  it  into  so  many  words,  straight  and 
clear  between  them?  And  it  was  easy  to  figure  out 
the  answer.  Because  she  had  been  so  careless  of  his 
words  at  first,  hardly  hearing  his  big  news,  she  did 
not  dare.  Her  inattention  had  made  him  think  her 
own  work  was  more  important  to  her  than  his,  and 
she  couldn't  add  to  that  the  crowning  insult  of  ex- 
pressing doubts  about  the  kind  of  ability  he  had. 

But  it  would  have  been  better.  Anything  would 
have  been  better  than  his  dark,  half-formed  doubts, 


unexpressed  and  all  the  more  troubling  because  of 
that.     They  were  in  his  eyes  now. 

"Then  it's  all  okay?"  he  asked  her. 

"All  okay,"  she  said.     "If  you  felt  you  should  quit, 

why — " 

"Why  what?"  he  said.     He  narrowed  his  eyes  at 
her.  "You're  still  not  sure,"  he  challenged. 

INVOLUNTARILY  her  lashes  flicked  down.  He  said, 
"Ah,  I  was  right.     It  couldn't  be  that  salary  check 
you  were  thinking  of,  could  it?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  said  quickly.     "We'll  manage." 
They  would  too.     But  how? 

"It  won't  take  me  so  long,"  he  said.    "With  my  back- 
ground it  ought  to  be  a  cinch  to  turn  out — " 
"A  cinch!"     Joyce  stared. 

Instantly  the  dark  frown  came  back,   tensing  his 
thin  face.     "You  don't  think  I'm  up  to  it,  do  you?" 
"I  just  meant  that  I  didn't  think  any  book  could  be 
a  cinch — "  Joyce  floundered  miserably. 

"I  see."  He  paused  a  minute.  Then  he  said, 
"Suppose  we  skip  all  this.  I  didn't  mean  it  to 
take  so  long,  anyway.  It's  your  turn.  What 
was  this  hospital  thing  that's  worrying  you  so?" 
Joyce  shook  her  head.  "It  wasn't  important. 
Nothing  like  so  important  as  your  big  news — " 
"If  it  could  compete  with  that  big  news  of 
mine,"  Paul  said,  "I  guess  it's  important  enough 
to  tell  me."  Was  there  a  barb  in  that?  At  the 
time  she  had  not  felt  it.  She  had  taken  him  at 
his  word,  and  her  thoughts  had  flown  back  to 
seize  on  the  problem  she  had  left  unsolved — 
relieved,  perhaps,  to  drop  a  subject  that  seemed 
so  dangerous. 

"It's  the  queer  way  I've  got  involved  in  a 
nurse's  affairs,"  Joyce  said,  thinking  of  the 
scene  in  Dr.  Simon's  office  an  hour  before.  "It's 
not  a  bit  usual  for  everybody  to  get  stirred  up 
because  one  nurse  made  a  mistake  and  got 
bawled  out  for  it.  But  in  this  case  they  asked 
me  to  go  back  and  square  it'  with  the  nurse. 
And  she's,  a  strange  girl,  this  Hope  Alison — " 
Joyce  tried  to  remember  and  recapture  for 
him  the  extraordinary  luminous  whiteness  of 
the  girl's  skin,  the  way  the  widow's  peak  of 
rich  bronze  hair  cut  sharply  into  the  white  of 
the  high  forehead,  the  queer  long  gray-green 
eyes  that  turned  up  slightly  at  the  outer  corners 
to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  them,  increased  by 
the  heavy  shadowing  of  lashes  so  dark  as  to 
look  black  until  the  light  caught  their  coppery 
glint;  the  sensitive  mouth  so  beautifully  shaped 
and  yet  somehow — yes,  somehow  wrong:  tor- 
tured, unsatisfied,  perhaps  even  cruel,  if  only 
to  herself.  "She's  hard  to  describe,"  Joyce  said, 
giving  up. 

"Sounds  like  a  common  or  garden  variety 
of  redhead  to  me,"  Paul  said.  "They're  always 
trouble  makers,   full  of  themselves — " 

"Oh,  she's  more  than  that,"  Joyce  said  quick- 
ly. "Ever  since  she  came  here  from  the 
Canadian  hospital  where  she  trained,  they've 
put  her  on  the  most  difficult  cases  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Wing.  She  has  some  curious  kind  of 
sympathy  for  kids  that's  like  magic;  practically 
mesmerizes  them.  Everything  went  fine  till 
she  took  on  this  seven-year-old  girl  who 
couldn't  seem  to  get  well,  even  though  all  the 
typical  organic  symptoms  had  cleared  up.     It 


Tiny's   jaw  was  set  grimly,   his   big 
hand  shaking  off  her  restraining  one. 
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wasn't  two  days  till  she  had  the 
case  figured  out.  And  right,  too. 
Only  her  mistake  was  in  telling  the 
wrong  person.  The  mother  had 
been  coming  in  every  day  filling 
the  girl's  head  full  of  spite  about 
the  father  whom  the  mother  was 
divorcing.  The  child  apparently 
loved  her  dad,  and  every  afternoon 
when  Mama  left  her  temperature 
was  sure  to  be  up.  Miss  Alison 
spoke  right  up  to  the  mother  and 
practically  accused  her  of  murder." 

"That  doesn't  sound  like  the 
wrong  person,"  Paul  said.  "She  was 
the  one  that  had  it  coming  to  her, 
wasn't  she?" 

"Yes,  but  a  hospital  can't  have 
nurses  talking  that  way  to  patients' 
relatives.  And  in  this  case  all  it 
did  was  to  start  the  woman  tearing 
the  building  down  around  our 
ears.  Naturally  I  had  to  speak  pretty 
sharply  to  the  Alison  girl — " 

"Poor  kid." 

Joyce  opened  her  mouth  to  an- 
swer, but  her  voice  didn't  come. 
She  sat  looking  into  Paul's  face.  Of 
course  it  had  been  hard  on  the 
nurse.  But  for  Paul  to  see  only  the 
nurse's  side,  not  hers — 

ANYWAY,"  Joyce  said,  her  voice 
i  a  little  flat,  "it  seems  she 
couldn't  take  it.  She  tried  to  re- 
sign. They  didn't  want  to  lose  her, 
especially  when  this  was  just  one 
mistake  on  a  fine  record.  Miss 
Richards  can't  bear  to  see  talent 
wasted.  So  they  asked  me  to  try  to  straighten  her 
out.  And  tonight  I  tried — "  She  broke  off,  her  eyes 
clouded  again. 

"No  luck?" 

"Well,  as  long  as  we  stuck  to  the  case,  she  was 
fine,  very  reasonable  and  surprisingly  wise.  But  the 
minute  I  tried  to  get  to  her  personal  side  of  the  situa- 
tion, I  couldn't  touch  her.  I  even  invited  her  to  come 
and  see  us,  but  she  declined,  with  thanks.  There's 
something  queer — wrong — about  that  girl,  and  it's 
my  job  to  do  something  about  it.  I  can't  rest  till 
I  do!" 

Paul  laughed.  It  was  not  an  unkind  laugh,  but  not 
a  mirthful  one  either.  "I  know,"  he  said.  "That's 
Dr.  Joyce  Jordan.  That's  my — wife — "  He  let  his 
voice  trail  off,  frowning.  Joyce  felt  a  queer  little 
pang  of  fright.  She  said  quickly,  "But  that's  all. 
There  isn't  any  more.    I'm  going  to  drop  the  subject." 

"Oh,  no,  you're  not,"  Paul  said.  "You'll  pretend 
to,  but  you  won't  fool  me.  Until  you  crack  that  nut, 
there  won't  be  any  Mrs.  Sherwood.  There'll  just  be 
Dr.  Jordan.    So  I  guess  it's  up  to  me." 

"To  you?" 

"Sure.  Turn  me  loose  on  her.  Takes  a  man  to 
cure  her  sickness." 

"Her  sickness?" 

"Of  course.  It's  a  clear  case  of  man 
trouble.     You'll  see." 

Joyce  laughed.  "All  right,  Dr.  Sher- 
lock Sherwood,  I'll  call  you  on  the  case. 
You  pick  me  up  at  the  hospital  tomorrow 
for  dinner  and  I'll  have  her  there  waiting, 
needing  only  .  your  expert  diagnosis  and 
prescription." 
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They  heard  Hope's  voice,  high  and  excited  in  unashamed  flattery: 
"Why  Paul,  that's  simply  marvelous.    The  book'll  make  you  famous!" 


That  was  the  way  they  left  it. 

She  called  Hope  Alison  down  to  the  interne's  lounge 
to  meet  her  at  six.  "Dr.  Collins  is  coming  to  dinner 
at  our  place,"  she  told  the  nurse.  "I  think  you  might 
like  him.  Won't  you  do  us  a  favor  by  making  a 
fourth?" 

The  girl's  lips  tightened  and  she  made  an  involun- 
tary movement  toward  the  door  as  if  she  wanted  to 
run  away.  "It's  awfully  good  of  you,  Dr.  Jordan,  but 
I'm  afraid — " 

She  stopped  then,  her  eyes  staring  at  the  door 
toward  which  a  moment  before  she  had  been  trying  to 
escape.     Paul  was  standing  there. 

The  sight  of  him  did  something  to  Joyce.    It  always 
did.     A  wave  of  heat  left  her  weak,  and  the  back  of 
her  head  prickled  as  if  she  were  about  to  faint.     He 
looked   marvelous   in   the   soft   light   gray   homespun 
suit,  and  the  warm  spring  weather  had  flushed  his  thin 
cheeks,  so  that  his  eyes  shone  even  brighter  than  usual. 
Yet  it  was  not  just  his  looks,  it  was  his  whole  presence, 
the  light,  easy  way  he  carried  his  wide  shoulders,  the 
liveness  of  his  expression  as  he  gave  her  a  quick  smile. 
Then   his   eyes   met   Hope   Alison's.      There   was   a 
moment  of  silence  while  they  looked  at  each  other. 
Something  about  it,  some  electric,  breath- 
less   quality    of    importance,    kept    Joyce 
from  speaking.    Maybe  it  was  just  a  min- 
\\  ute,  but  it  seemed  an  age  till  she  got  her 

voice   and   said,    "Hope,    this   is   my   hus- 
band." 

It  was  over,  then.  Hope  Alison's  smile 
was  conventional  as  she  made  her 
acknowledgment.  Paul  said.  "What's  the 
program?     Have  you  given  in  yet  to  my 
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masterful  wife,  Miss  Alison?  Let 
me  warn  you,  you  might  as  well  do 
it  now  as  later." 

It  was  then  that  Joyce  felt  the 
almost  physical  discomfort  that  was 
to  last  through  this  strange  evening. 
Why  should  she  mind  if  Paul  joked 
about  her  being  "masterful?"  But 
she  did.  In  that  moment  she  almost 
wished  that  Hope  would  hold  to  her 
refusal. 

But  she  didn't.  "If  you  say  it's 
useless  to  resist — "  She  made  a 
graceful  little  shrugging  motion  of 
her  slender  shoulders. 

"It  is,  I  guarantee.  How  soon  will 
you   be   ready?" 

"Don't  wait,"  Hope  said.  "I  have 
to  change  out  of  my  uniform.  I  can 
find  my  way — " 

"Nonsense,"  Paul  said.  "I'm  so 
used  to  waiting  around  this  hospital 
that  if  I  walked  out  of  here  within 
half  an  hour  it  would  put  me  off  my 
stride  all  evening." 

Again  Joyce  felt  that  wincing 
discomfort.  It  was  true  that  he  did 
a  lot  of  waiting  for  her,  because  in- 
ternes never  could  get  away  quite 
on  time,  if  at  all,  but  that  was  not 
her   fault.     Paul   understood   that, 
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It  was  then  that  the  tears  came — wnen 
she  found  Paul's  bathrobe  hanging  in 
the  closet — the  only  thing  he  had  left. 
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and  it  was  implicit  in  the  jokes  that 
were  just  between  them.  Why  did 
it  seem  so  different  now?  "Tiny's 
coming  at  seven,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully. "He  can  show  Hope  the 
way — " 

"Tiny?"  Paul  made  a  face  that 
sent  Tiny  into  the  realm  of  unim- 
portant details.  "We  can't  trust  this 
important  matter  to  him." 

"All  right."  Joyce  spoke  brightly 
from  the  door.  "I'll  run  ahead  and 
get  the  potatoes  in  to  bake." 

Strange  how  forlorn  she  felt, 
though,  as  she  left  the  hospital 
alone.  Strange  and  silly.  She  told 
herself  it  was  nonsense  to  feel  mar- 
tyred when  she  carried  the  big  bag 
of  groceries  up  the  four  flights  to 
the  apartment.  She  had  brought 
Paul  this  problem  and  he  was  help- 
ing her  with  it,  that  was  all.  He 
had  made  an  effective  start,  that 
was  clear.  He  had  got  Hope  to 
accept,  and  now  it  would  be  a  good 
party.  With  Tiny's  gayety,  his 
wholesome  bigness,  his  bubbling 
fountain  of  absurd  conversation, 
they'd  have  Hope  out  of  the  despon- 
dency that  had  made  her  wish  to 
resign. 

Something  went  wrong,  though, 
with  Tiny's  cheer.  He  was  fine  when 
he  arrived.  Seeing  him,  having  him 
there  helping  her,  made  Joyce  relax 
and  know  that  all  was  right  with 
the  world.  He  even  made  a  story 
of  three  lost  appendices  very  funny, 
while  he  set  the  table.  "I  bet  the 
famous  Dr.  Conroy  is  gnashing  his 
teeth  that  he  got  only  three  of  them, 
though,"  Tiny  chortled.  "The  fourth 
at  that  bridge  table  got  away.  She 
went  to  another  doctor  and  found 
her  tummy  ache  was  only  a  mild 
case  of  food  poisoning."  He  stood 
balancing  a  plate  on  one  finger,  his 
gray  eyes  a  merry  gleam  of  light 
in  his  solid  face. 

Joyce  looked  up  at  him  from  the 
onions  she  was  slicing.  "It's  the 
first  time  I  ever  laughed  at  Con- 
roy's  unnecessary  butchering,"  she 
told  him. 

"Nuts,"  Tiny  said.  "You're  not 
laughing  now.  That's  a  case  of 
onion  hysterics." 

Joyce  wiped  her  streaming  eyes 
on  the  sleeve  of  her  blue  smock. 
"Not  altogether — " 

It  was  then  that  the  change  came 
over  Tiny.  He  had  been  grinning 
when  the  door  opened  to  admit 
Paul  and  Hope.     But  the  grin  dis- 


appeared, wiped  off  with  comic 
completeness,  leaving  a  look  of 
blank  amazement  on  his  round  face. 
The  plate  began  to  tip,  and  with  a 
wild  ducking  motion  he  caught  it 
and  got  very  busy  setting  the  table 
again. 

"Miss  Alison,  this  is  the  wit  of  the 
internes'  lounge,  court  jester  to  Dr. 
Simon,"  Paul  said.  "In  other  words, 
Dr.  Tiny  Collins.  Tiny,  Hope  Ali- 
son." 

Tiny  made  a  sort  of  gasping  gulp 
and  rushed  to  the  kitchen  for  more 
dishes.  Joyce  in  the  doorway  had 
to  dodge  his  blind  dash.  "What's 
come  over  our  blithe  giant?"  Paul 
asked.  "I  never  saw  him  struck 
dumb  before.  Quite  the  contrary — " 

BUT  Joyce  had  guessed.  And  it 
was  plain  to  everyone  before 
the  evening  was  over.  Something 
had  happened  to  Tiny  that  had 
never  happened  to  him  before.  And 
it  was  Hope. 

"I  wish  it  hadn't  hit  him  quite 
so  suddenly,"  Joyce  said  to  Paul 
when  the  others  had  gone.  "If  he 
could  have  been  himself,  let  her  see 
him  that  way  a  while,  first,  then — " 

"Then  what?" 

Joyce  looked  up  to  see  that  Paul 
had  stopped  in  the  midst  of  unty- 
ing his  tie  and  was  frowning  at  her. 

Joyce  looked  at  him,  puzzled.  "I 
mean  he'd  be  wonderful  for  her. 
His  good  humor,  his  healthiness — " 

"His  dumb  insensitivity,  you 
mean!"  Paul's  almost  angry  voice 
made  Joyce  stare  in  astonishment. 
"How  do  you  think  a  big  lug  like 
Tiny  could  help  a  girl  whose  trouble 
is  caused  by  too  much  sensitivity?" 

At  first  Joyce  couldn't  answer. 
Then  she  asked  quietly,  "What  is 
her  trouble,  Paul?" 

"Well,  maybe  it'll  sound  trite  to 
you."  Paul  still  frowned,  staring 
at  his  big  brown  brogues,  his  voice 
almost  defensive.  "The  same  old- 
story:  a  young  doctor  in  this 
Canadian  hospital  where  she 
trained — "  He  told  it,  and  it  did 
sound  trite  to  Joyce.  Hope's  cer- 
tainty that  what  was  between  them 
meant  marriage,  and  then  the  sud- 
den announcement  of  his  engage- 
ment to  the  daughter  of  the  Chief 
Surgeon. 

"You  were  right,  then,"  Joyce 
told  him.  "It  was  man  trouble, 
after  all." 

"Yes,  but  not  just  that,"  Paul 
said  with  a  faraway  look  in  his 
brown  eyes.  "It's  a  lot  more  com- 
plicated. I  think  it  started  way 
back  in  childhood  with  her  relations 
to  her  family,  the  way  her  mother 
and  father  split  up,  neither  of  them 
giving  a  darn  about  her — " 

"That  must  be  why  she  slipped 
up  and  told  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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Theirs  to  have  one  last  enchanted  evening  before  he  left  to 
rejoin  his  air  corps  training  in  Canada — but  that  was  long 
enough  for  Charita  to  know  that  this  was  love  in  her  heart 


By  Adele  Whitely   Fletcher 


c 


Lovely  Charita  Bauer,  Radio  Mirror's 
cover  girl,  is  heard  as  Mary  on  NBC's 
Aldrich  Family  broadcasts.  Handsome 
Charles  Wicker  is  the  son  of  radio's 
famous   singing    lady,    Ireene   Wicker. 
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iHARITA  slept  with  goggles  on 
so  the  morning  sun  coming 
through  the  windows  hung 
with  white  chintz  in  which  big  red 
strawberries  grew  wouldn't  wake 
her.  She  was  in  a  hurry  to  read 
the  notices  of  the  play  in  which  she 
had  opened  the  night  before.  The 
director,  the  star,  and  all  of  the 
company  had  done  their  best  but 
they  hadn't  been  able  to  bring  it 
off.     And  they  knew  it. 

Following  the  opening  there  had 
been  a  party.  It  had  been  three 
o'clock  when  Charita  reached  home. 
And  she  had  lain  awake  for  hours 
thinking  about  the  young  man  who 
had  been  her  escort  and  comparing 
him  with  Charlie  Wicker.  It  was 
nothing  new  for  her  to  think  about 
Charlie  far  into  the  night.  She  had 
thought  about  little  but  him  for 
four  years  and  more,  ever  since  she 
was  fourteen  and  he  was  fifteen  and 
they  had  met  at  one  of  his  mother's 
broadcasts.  It  had  been  hard  to 
tell  then  which  had  been  the  greater 
shock,  meeting  Charlie  or  trying  to 
believe  that  lovely  Ireene  Wicker 
could  have  such  a  grown  up   son. 

The  young  man  with  whom  she 
had  just  spent  the  evening  had  been 
very  kind.  He  had  done  his  best  to 
convince  her  there  still  was  hope 
for  the  play,  that  it  had  good  spots 
in  it,  really.  Charlie  wouldn't  have 
hovered  over  her  that  way  in  a 
million  years.  He  would  have  ex- 
pected her  to  know  she  had  a  flop, 
to    be      {Continued    on    page"  T?5) 
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IN    LIVING    PORTRAITS 

Presenting,  in  fascinating  album  photographs,  the  people  you  love 
to  listen  to  on  one  of  radio's  most  human  dramas,  sponsored  Monday 
through  Friday  on  NBC's  Red  Network  by  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia 


STELLA  DALLAS  (right)  is  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty  and  courage. 
She  was  born  of  poor  parents  and  her 
life  has  been  one  of  continual  hardship, 
yet  Stella  has  been  able  to  keep  a  shin- 
ing spirit.  She  has  a  daughter,  Laurel, 
whom  she  left  with  her  husband, 
Stephen  Dallas,  after  their  divorce. 
When  you  first  met  Stella,  she  had 
come  back  to  her  daughter  again  after 
years  of  hardship  and  toil.  She  had  left 
the  child  in  care  of  her  husband  because 
she  felt  that  his  wealth  and  social  posi- 
tion would  give  the  girl  advantages  she 
could  not  afford.  Stella  won  the  respect 
of  her  daughter  and  then  her  love.  Ever 
since,  she  has  been  fighting  to  keep  it 
against  the  will  of  the  very  socially 
prominent  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  Laurel's 
domineering,  aggressive  mother-in-law. 
(Played  by  Anne  Ehtner) 


BOB  JAMES  (left)  is  an  intelligent, 
sensitive  boy  of  twenty.  He  was  born 
in  the  slum  district  of  New  York,  but 
this  background  could  not  stifle  his 
desire  to  make  a  mark  in  the  world. 
When  Stella  first  met  Bob,  she  pitied 
him  with  a  kind,  understanding  pity, 
because  his  background  was  not  unlike 
her  own.  They  became  fast  friends  and 
when  Stella  made  some  money  she  very 
generously  offered  to  put  Bob  through 
the  finest  law  school  in  the  country. 
In  spite  of  his  scholastic  ability,  Bob, 
like  most  boys  his  age,  gets  into  trouble 
now  and  then.  Not  long  ago,  he  went 
to  Washington,  became  innocently 
involved  in  the  slaying  of  a  gangster 
and  was  accused  of  murder.  He  was 
cleared,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor was  able  to  cause  Stella  trouble. 
(Played  by  Albert  Aley) 
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ED  MUNN  is  a  loud,  boisterous,  free  spending  fellow,  always  in  search  of  a  good  time.  He  loves 
Stella  Dallas  and  has  proposed  many  times,  but,  while  Stella  values  him  as  a  loyal  friend,  she  has 
never  seriously  considered  his  offers  of  marriage.  Ed  often  causes  Stella  embarrassment  because  of 
his  lack  of  social  graces  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor  looks  upon  him  as  quite  uncouth  and  blames  Stella 
for  his  conduct.     But  Ed  is  a  fine  man  at  heart    and  those  who  love  Stella  are  deeply  attached  to  him. 

(Played  by  Arthur  Vinton) 
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MINNIE  GRADY  is  a  sharp  tongued,  slightly  unkempt  but  very  lovable  old  Irishwoman.  Minnie  first 
met  Stella  when  they  were  both  working  in  a  Boston  sweatshop  and  ever  since  then  she  has  been  a 
very  loyal  and  wonderful  friend.  The  years  haven't  been  too  hard  on  this  big  hearted,  vehement  little 
woman.  She  and  her  husband,  Gus,  now  own  a  farm  in  Massachusetts  and  it  has  often  proved  to  be  a  haven 
for  Stella,  a  place  where,  in  Minnie's  good  care,  she   can   forget   the   cares   and    troubles    that   befall   her. 

(Played  by  Grace  Valentine) 


COMING   NEXT   MONTH:   MO  beautiful   photographs  of   Laurel,    Dick,    Stephen    Dallas    and    Mr..    Grosvenor 
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OF    HONEYMOON    HILL 


AMANDA  sat  huddled  on  the 
edge  of  the  corn  cob  bed  in 
the  back  room  of  Aunt  Mattie's 
cabin.  Her  eyes,  dark  with  hope- 
lessness, strayed  from  her  clasped 
hands  to  the  bolted  door.  It  did 
not  matter  that  her  father  had 
placed  her  in  the  old  woman's 
care,  or  that  he  had  locked  her  in; 
freedom  was  now  stripped  of  any 
meaning.  I  have  no  place  to  go, 
no  one  to  help  me,  she  thought 
with  sick  despair;  I  trusted  Ed- 
ward, I  believed  him  when  he 
promised  to  save  me  from  all  I 
hated.  She  jumped  to  her  feet, 
anger  adding  its  burden  to  the  pain, 
which,  deep,  persistent,  kept  hurt- 
ing, hurting  like  a  physical  bruise. 
She  did  not  see  the  green  trees,  or 
the  flowers,  or  the  blue  sky,  as  she 
stood,  staring  out  through  the  tiny 
slit  of  a  window  at  a  world  bereft 
of  hope  because  it  was  bereft  of 
dreams. 

And  pride  sent  the  color  sweep- 
ing into  her  white  face,  because  she, 
Amanda  Dyke,  of  old  Valley  stock, 
had  sought  help,  and  had  failed  to 
receive  it,  from  one  whom  her  peo- 
ple scorned  as  an  outlander.  Her 
hands  caught  and  held  the  narrow 
sill  before  her  as  memories  of  the 
last  few  days  held  her  motionless. 
Born  in  the  Valley,  knowing  noth- 
ing but  its  ways,  she  had  always 
longed  for  something  more  beauti- 
ful— different — and  no  one  had 
ever  understood  her  desires.  She 
believed  her  father,  in  his  stern 
manner,  loved  her,  but  he  had  seen 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  be 
married  to  a  man  she  hated. 

Amanda  forgot  for  a  few  minutes 
her  present  hopeless  situation,  as 
she  thought  of  the  day  she  had  fled 
from  her  father's  cabin  and  the  un- 
bearable touch  of  Charlie  Harris' 
hands,  crying  she  would  die  before 
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she  would  be  his  wife,  and  in  a  se- 
cluded glen  on  the  hillside,  had 
first  seen  Edward  Leigh  ton.  How 
kind  he  had  been,  how  gentle!  He 
lived  on  Honeymoon  Hill,  in  that 
white  house  she  had  so  often 
watched  from  the  distance,  glim- 
mering through  its  encircling  trees 
— a  place  of  dreams.  He  had  begged 
her  to  come  to  him  there,  so  he 
could  paint  her;  he  had  said  she 
was  lovely — he  had  been  the  first 
to  tell  her  that  her  red  gold  hair 
was  a  thing  of  beauty,  hot  some- 
thing of  which  to  be  ashamed.  And 
she  had  gone — oh,  now  she  knew 
she  should  not  have  done  so — and 
he  had  started  her  portrait  in  the 
peaceful  stillness  of  Honeymoon 
House,  and  she  had  seen  the 
white,  golden  and  cold  girl,  Sylvia 
Meadows,  whom  he  was  to  marry. 

Amanda  moved  restlessly  over 
the  uneven  floor  and  the  rag  rugs 
of  the  little  room.  Then — then — to 
have  rushed  up  the  hill  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  same  night,  when  her 
father,  having  learned  she  had  been 
to  Honeymoon  House,  had  declared 
she  would  never  leave  his  cabin 
again  until  she  went  to  marry 
Charlie.  To  have  begged  Edward 
Leighton  to  save  her,  to  protect 
her — she  should  have  known,  but 
he  had  been  the  only  one  to  whom 
she  could  turn,  he  had  been  the 
only  one  who  had  ever  shown  her 
consideration  and  kindness. 

The  color  mounted  across  her 
neck,  staining  her  face.  He  had 
promised  that  he  would  never  let 
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her  go  back  into  the  Valley,  that 
she  would  be  safe.  He  had  taken 
her  to  his  mother,  Susan  Leighton. 
at  Big  House,  and  she  had  been  so 
utterly,  so  wonderfully  happy.  But 
at  the  very  height  of  her  happiness, 
at  the  dance,  in  the  beautiful  dress 
Edward  and  his  Uncle  Bob  had 
found  for  her  .  .  .  Little  pictures 
flashed  before  Amanda's  eyes,  and 
she  pressed  her  hands  tight  against 
her  face  to  shut  them  out,  but  could 
not.  The  great  hall  of  Big  House, 
the  guests  watching  her,  Edward 
beside  her,  her  voice  singing  the 
words  of  an  old  English  ballad,  and 
out  of  the  night,  the  tall,  dark  fig- 
ure of  her  father,  coming  to  take 
her  home,  home  to  the  man  she 
hated,  to  the  life  from  which  she 
had  escaped.  Edward  had  let  her 
go;  he  had  broken  his  promise.  How 
clearly  she  remembered  the  satis- 
fied expression  of  Susan  Leighton, 
the  cruel,  little  smile  on  the  lips  of 
Sylvia  Meadows;  she  felt  again  the 
cold,  numbing  terror  as  Edward 
failed  her;  now  she  felt  only  a  sick 
hopelessness,  a  bitter  resentment. 

CHE  found  her  way  back  to  the 
bed,  and  dropped  down  on  it. 
What  did  it  matter  now  that  she 
would  be  wed  to  Charlie?  She  was 
an  ignorant  Valley  girl  who  had 
never  gone  to  school;  she  had  been 
told  that  black  trouble  came  if  one 
of  her  people  had  aught  to  do  with 
the  rich  tobacco  planters  who  lived 
on  the  surrounding  Virginia  hills, 
but  she  had  trusted  her  heart — and 
her  heart  had  been  wrong. 

"Hi,  Amanda,"  a  low  voice  called, 
and  she  lifted  her  head.  At  the  sight 
of  the  pert,  child's  face  looking  in 
through  the  narrow  opening  at  her, 
she  tried  to  smile.  "Come  here, 
come  here,  so  as  I  can  talk  to  you." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  wearily,  and 
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crossed  to  the  tiny  opening,  criss- 
crossed with  slats  which  served  as 
the  room's  only  window. 

"I  heard  the  news."  The  boy's 
eyes  were  big  with  excitement.  "All 
the  Valley's  talking  about  how  you 
run  away  so  as  not  to  marry  Charlie, 
how  your  Pa  had  to  get  you,  and 
how  you're  locked  up  here.  If  you 
want,  Amanda,  I'll  find  that  there 
Edward  Leighton  and  tell  him 
where  you  are." 

"No,  no,  Jim.  I'll  never  trust  an 
outlander  again — never — never — " 

"Amanda,  don't  you  look  so  white 
and  woeful;  you  let  me  help  you," 
Jim  pleaded.  "I  don't  like  that 
Charlie  Harris  nohow." 

Even  in  her  deep  distress, 
Amanda  smiled.  Dear,  little  Jim, 
with  his  cruel  father;  how  faithful 
he  had  been  since  the  day  she  had 
saved  him  from  a  wicked  beating. 
But  no  one  could  help  her.  All  she 
said  was:  "Thank  you,  Jim,  but  I 
don't  want  ever  to  see  Edward.  And 
he  wouldn't  come  if  I  did.  Don't 
shame  me  by  asking  him." 

Jim's  sharp  eyes  twinkled;  he 
shook  his  head. 

"Still,  if  I  see  him  I'm  going  to 
tell  him  where  you  are." 

He  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
disappeared  in  the  thick  under- 
growth behind  the  cabin.    Amanda 


Amanda's  rippling  red-gold 
hair,  her  fair  skin  and  deep 
violet  eyes,  made  Edward  for- 
get she  was  only  a  Valley  girl. 
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looked  after  him  for  a  second,  but 
even  as  the  bushes  stopped  rustling, 
she  turned  and  flung  herself  across 
the  bed  once  more.  How  different 
this  was  from  that  wonderful,  soft 
bed  in  which  she  had  slept  for  one 
night  in  Big  House  under  Susan 
Leighton's  roof.  She  tried  to  force 
her  thoughts  away  from  what  had 
happened,  but  to  think  of  the  fu- 
ture was  even  worse.  At  any  min- 
ute, now,  her  father  might  take  her 
to  be  married  to  Charlie  Harris. 
She  turned  her  head  on  the  hard 
pillow  as  tears  forced  themselves 
under  her  closed  eyelids.  She  would 
grow  old  like  all  the  other  Valley 
girls,  worn  out  with  heavy  work 
and  child  bearing;  it  was  her  fate. 
But  as  she  heard  a  sound,  she 
twisted  her  face  farther  into  the 
pillow,  and  shut  her  lips  to  keep 
back  the  rising  sobs.  It  would  be 
Aunt  Mattie,  or,  perhaps,  her  father. 
How  could  she  face  it  if  they  had 
come  to  get  her — 

AMANDA — dear  Amanda — "  She 
l  sat  up  in  bed,  wide  eyed, 
quickly  wiping  away  her  tears.  Her 
face  became  set  as  she  swung  her 
feet  to  the  floor,  and  walked  to  the 
window.  "Amanda,  oh,  my  dear — " 
It  was  Edward  calling  her  name,  it 
was  Edward  looking  in  at  her,  it 
was  he  who  reached  his  hands 
through  the  slats  toward  her.  "I've 
found  you.  That  little  boy  was 
right.  Thank  God,  you're  safe — 
I'm  in  time." 

Her  heart  was  beating,  beating 
very  fast,  but  her  voice  held  no 
emotion  as  she  said: 

"You  broke  your  word  to  me. 
You  let  Pa  take  me  away.  Go  back 
to  your  own  home,  Edward  Leigh- 
ton,  and  don't  ever  come  to  the 
Valley  again." 

"You  don't  understand;"  his 
words  were  hurried,  desperate; 
"Amanda,  let  me  talk  to  you.  I  can 
explain."  He  leaned  closer  toward 
her,  but  she  stepped  quickly  aside 
so  he  could  not  touch  her. 

Why,  why  had  he  come  to  add 
more  to  her  already  heavy  burden? 

"Go  away,  Edward,"  she  re- 
peated, "go  to  that  Sylvia  who  is  to 
be  your  wife.  It  hurts  that  I  should 
have  asked  you  for  help,  and  for 
you  to  •  have  failed  me.  Go  home, 
Edward—" 

"I  will  not,"  he  cried.  "Amanda, 
you  must  listen."  There  was  a  new 
quality  in  his  voice,  a  certainty 
that  had  not  been  in  it  before.  "I 
didn't  fail  you.  Suppose,  Amanda, 
I  had  kept  you,  had  forced  your 
father  out  of  the  house  before  all 
those  people?  Everyone  in  the  Val- 
ley would  have  known  of  his  dis- 
grace— he'd  have  been  shamed 
before    his    friends,    and    the    hate 
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between  the  Valley  and  the  Hills 
would  have  been  worse  than  ever. 
That's  what  I  thought,  Amanda.  I 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  you.  You  wouldn't  have 
wanted  your  father  to  be  insulted 
by  the  Leightons,  would  you?" 

His  words  were  broken,  filled 
with  tension,  and  Amanda  moved 
slowly  nearer,  light  creeping  into 
her  eyes.   He  caught  her  hand. 

"If  you  speak  truth,  Edward,  it 
was  kindly  done.  Can  I  believe 
you?" 

"You  can,  you  must."  He  held 
her  fingers  tightly  in  his.  "I'll  never 
let  you  go  again.  Come  into  the 
woods  with  me,  I — I  have  so  much 
to  say  to.  you — " 

"But  I  can't — I  can't  get  out.  Pa 
brought  me  here  to  Aunt  Mattie's, 
and  they've  bolted  the  door  and — " 
Her  head  dropped  forward  on  the 
worn  sill,  and  he  smoothed  the 
rippling  curls  with  gentle  fingers. 
Suddenly,  she  looked  up,  with  a 
startled  gasp. 

"But  you  must  go,  Edward.  If 
Pa  found  you  here,  he'd — you'd  be 
in  danger — "  She  caught  his  arm, 
trying  to  push  him  away. 
Edward  Leighton  laughed. 
"Stop  worrying,  my  dear.  I'll 
have  you  out  in  a  minute." 

He  was  around  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  Amanda  strained  her 
ears,  her  hand  at  her  throat,  where 
the  pulse  beat  rapidly.  Aunt  Mattie 
was  due  at  any  second,  her  father 
might  come — Edward,  Edward,  she 
whispered.  There  was  a  crash,  the 
splintering  of  wood;  the  bolt  of  her 
door  was  thrown  back,  and  Edward, 
laughing  into  her  wide  eyes,  had  her 
hands  in  his,  and  was  drawing  her 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
summer  morning.  Fear  for  him, 
terror  of  what  might  happen  if  he 
were  discovered,  mingled  with  a 
wild,  tremulous  rapture,  sent  her 
running  beside  him  through  the 
woods.  Breathless,  flushed,  she 
stopped  at  last,  to  see  she  was  in 
the  glen  where  she  had  first  met  the 
man  now  smiling  so  reassuringly 
into  her  eyes.  He  took  her  hands, 
and  his  face  was  grave,  tender  and 
eager.  Joy  surged  into  Amanda's 
heart,  for  her  faith  had  been  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  world  held, 
once  again,  beauty  and  meaning. 

"Amanda,"  he  spoke,  slowly, 
never  taking  his  gaze  from  her, 
"Amanda — my  beautiful —  You 
don't  know  all  that's  happened.  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  Sylvia." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  direct  as  a 
child.  And  the  excitement  within 
her  kindled  to  a  sudden  exaltation. 
Somewhere  a  bird  sang,  and  the 
song  was  hers.  His  hands  were 
pressing  on  hers;  he  was  very  close 
to  her. 


"Because  I  don't  love  her,  any 
more  than  you  love  Charlie.  Our 
marriage  was  arranged,  just  as 
yours  was." 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  still  direct. 

"I  talked  to  mother  and  Sylvia 
last  night.  They  understand."  Ed- 
ward smiled,  a  trifle  grimly.  There 
was  no  need  to  tell  Amanda  any  de- 
tails of  that  scene,  of  Susan's 
shocked  disappointment  and  dis- 
approval, of  Sylvia's  cold  anger,  the 
resentment  in  her  face,  but  no  hurt, 
thank  God  for  that,  no  hurt.  He 
had  won  his  battle;  the  future  was 
his  and  Amanda's.  She  read  the 
deepening  passion  in  his  eyes,  even 
before  he  spoke.  "My  dear,  I  love 
you.  You  will  marry  me,  won't 
you?" 

"You  want  to  wed  me?"  her  voice 
was  low,  joy  ran  through  it.  Dazed 


with  wonder,  she  caught  her  breath. 
"I  love  you — " 

And  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
kissed  her  lips,  and  held  her  close. 
The  bird  song  rose  triumphant  on 
the  summer  air,  but  they  heard  only 
the  beating  of  their  hearts,  the 
whispered,  broken  words  they  mur- 
mured and  knew  nothing  of  the 
world  around  them,  lost  in  the 
'wonder  of  their  first  kiss.  Amanda's 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
at  last,  she  spoke: 

"Your  mother,  Edward.  She 
doesn't  like  me." 

"Hush,  dear,  hush,  no  worrying. 
Tell  me,  Amanda,  what  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  wife?" 

"To  obey  her  husband,  to  please 
him,  and  to  always  do  as  he  says, 
of  course." 

Edward     laughed;      his     fingers 


smoothing  her  hair,  his  eyes  on  the 
long,  dark  lashes  brushing  her 
cheeks.  "I  thought  you'd  say  that. 
Now,  you  must  obey  me,  and  leave 
everything  to  me.  We  are  to  be 
married;  it's  all  settled,  mother 
knows." 

Amanda  sprang  to  her  feet  with 
a  sudden  cry;  all  the  lovely  color 
drained  from  her  face. 

"Then,  come,  Edward,  come  now, 
and  don't  delay.  When  Pa  finds  I'm 
gone,  he'll  get  the  Valley  men,  and 
if  he  finds  us  here — oh,  my  love,  it 
won't  be  safe  for  you." 

He  stood  beside  her,  and  put  his 
arm  around  her,  once  more  holding 
her  to  him. 

"I  love  it  here,"  he  said,  softly, 
"for  this  is  where  I  first  saw  you, 
running  out  from  among  the  trees, 
so  beautiful  I  couldn't  believe  you 


were  real.  And  in  my  heart,  I  knew 
I  loved  you  at  that  minute,  though 
I  didn't  understand." 

"I  must  have  loved  you,  too,  Ed- 
ward, or  I  wouldn't  have  come  to 
you  to  aid  me." 

His  hands  on  her  shoulders,  he 
looked  at  her:  the  rippling  red- 
gold  hair,  the  fair  skin,  the  deep 
violet  eyes.  He  bent  and  kissed  her, 
and  then,  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
children,  they  passed  from  the  glen 
into  the  woods,  and  up  the  hill  to 
where,  white  in  the  distance,  glim- 
mered Honeymoon  House.  At  last, 
they  stopped  before  it  on  the  green, 
sweeping  lawns,  and  Amanda's  eyes 
were  wide  with  the  awe  of  dreams 
come  true,  as  Edward  said: 

"This  will  be  your  home,  my  dear 
— our  home." 

She  clapped  her  hands  together. 
"It  is  so  wonderful,  just  as  you  are 
wonderful,  Edward.  I'll  be  a  good 
wife.  You  must  tell  your  mother 
that,  and  then,  maybe,  she'll  be  glad 
we  are  to  be  wed." 

"She'll  love  you  when  she  learns 
to  know  you,  dear.  We're  going  to 
her  now.   Don't  be  afraid." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  if 
you're  with  me,  Edward." 

And  there  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat  as  he  led  her  through  the 
door  of  Big  House  to  where  his 
mother  sat  alone  in  the  cool, 
shadowed  living  room.  Her  greeting 
was  friendly;  she  drew  Amanda 
down  beside  her  on  the  couch;  she 
looked  from  the  girl's  face,  flushed 
like  a  wild  rose,  to  her  son's  bright 
eyes,  and  sighed. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Leighton,"  Amanda  ex- 
claimed, her  voice  vibrant  with  the 
happiness  in  her  heart,  "I  am  so 
joyful.  And  I'll  be  a  good  wife  to 
Edward.  I'll  do  what  he  says;  I'll 
care  for  him.  It's  all  so  wonderful 
I  can't  think  straight.  I  don't  rightly 
know  whether  I'm  here  or  there.  It 
doesn't  seem  true  unless  I  look  at 
Edward,  and  then  I  know — I 
know — " 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do  want  to 
make  Edward  happy."  Susan  Leigh- 
ton  spoke  slowly. 

"Indeed,  and  indeed,  I  do.  It's 
the  one  wish  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Leighton  nodded.  "For  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
alone  for  a  little  while.  I  have  so 
much  to  say.  We  must  learn  to  know 
one  another  better — " 

"That's  fine,"  Edward  exclaimed. 
"It's  what  I  want  more  than  any- 
thing— for  you  two  to  know  and 
love  each  other.  Mother,  you're  be- 
ing splendid." 

Susan  smiled,  not  a  happy  smile, 
but  neither  noticed  it;  they  saw 
only  the  other.  Edward  bent  and 
kissed  Amanda,  and  she  clung  to 
him  like  a  {Continued  on  page  57) 
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looked  after  him  for  a  second,  but 
even  as  the  bushes  stopped  rustling, 
she  turned  and  flung  herself  across 
the  bed  once  more.  How  different 
this  was  from  that  wonderful,  soft 
bed  in  which  she  had  slept  for  one 
night  in  Big  House  under  Susan 
Leighton's  roof.  She  tried  to  force 
her  thoughts  away  from  what  had 
happened,  but  to  think  of  the  fu- 
ture was  even  worse.  At  any  min- 
ute, now,  her  father  might  take  her 
to  be  married  to  Charlie  Harris. 
She  turned  her  head  on  the  hard 
pillow  as  tears  forced  themselves 
under  her  closed  eyelids.  She  would 
grow  old  like  all  the  other  Valley 
girls,  worn  out  with  heavy  work 
and  child  bearing;  it  was  her  fate. 
But  as  she  heard  a  sound,  she 
twisted  her  face  farther  into  the 
pillow,  and  shut  her  lips  to  keep 
back  the  rising  sobs.  It  would  be 
Aunt  Mattie,  or,  perhaps,  her  father. 
How  could  she  face  it  if  they  had 
come  to  get  her — 

AMANDA — dear  Amanda — "  She 
i  sat  up  in  bed,  wide  eyed, 
quickly  wiping  away  her  tears.  Her 
face  became  set  as  she  swung  her 
feet  to  the  floor,  and  walked  to  the 
window.  "Amanda,  oh,  my  dear — " 
It  was  Edward  calling  her  name,  it 
was  Edward  looking  in  at  her,  it 
was  he  who  reached  his  hands 
through  the  slats  toward  her.  "I've 
found  you.  That  little  boy  was 
right.  Thank  God,  you're  safe — 
I'm  in  time." 

Her  heart  was  beating,  beating 
very  fast,  but  her  voice  held  no 
emotion  as  she  said: 

"You  broke  your  word  to  me. 
You  let  Pa  take  me  away.  Go  back 
to  your  own  home,  Edward  Leigh- 
ton,  and  don't  ever  come  to  the 
Valley  again." 

"You  don't  understand;"  his 
words  were  hurried,  desperate; 
"Amanda,  let  me  talk  to  you.  I  can 
explain."  He  leaned  closer  toward 
her,  but  she  stepped  quickly  aside 
so  he  could  not  touch  her. 

Why,  why  had  he  come  to  add 
more  to  her  already  heavy  burden? 

"Go  away,  Edward,"  she  re- 
peated, "go  to  that  Sylvia  who  is  to 
be  your  wife.  It  hurts  that  I  should 
have  asked  you  for  help,  and  for 
you  to. have  failed  me.  Go  home, 
Edward — " 

"I  will  not,"  he  cried.  "Amanda, 
you  must  listen."  There  was  a  new 
quality  in  his  voice,  a  certainty 
that  had  not  been  in  it  before.  "I 
didn't  fail  you.  Suppose,  Amanda, 
I  had  kept  you,  had  forced  your 
father  out  of  the  house  before  all 
those  people?  Everyone  in  the  Val- 
ley would  have  known  of  his  dis- 
grace— he'd  have  been  shamed 
before  his  friends,  and  the  hate 
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between  the  Valley  and  the  Hills 
would  have  been  worse  than  ever 
That's  what  I  thought,  Amanda.  I 
may  have  been  wrong,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  you.  You  wouldn  t  have 
wanted  your  father  to  be  insulted 
by  the  Leightons,  would  you. 

His  words  were  broken,  filled 
with  tension,  and  Amanda  moved 
slowly  nearer,  light  creeping  into 
her  eyes.   He  caught  her  hand. 

"If  you  speak  truth,  Edward,  it 
was    kindly   done.    Can   I   believe 

YOU?'* 

"You  can,  you  must."  He  held 
her  fingers  tightly  in  his.  "I'll  never 
let  you  go  again.  Come  mto  the 
woods  with  me,  I— I  have  so  much 
to  say  to.  you — " 

"But  I  can't— I  can't  get  out.  Pa 
brought  me  here  to  Aunt  Mattie's, 
and  they've  bolted  the  door  and—" 
Her  head  dropped  forward  on  the 
worn  sill,  and  he  smoothed  the 
rippling  curls  with  gentle  fingers. 
Suddenly,  she  looked  up,  with  a 
startled  gasp. 

"But  you  must  go,  Edward.  If 
Pa  found  you  here,  he'd — you'd  be 
in  danger — "  She  caught  his  arm, 
trying  to  push  him  away. 

Edward  Leighton  laughed. 

"Stop  worrying,  my  dear.  I'll 
have  you  out  in  a  minute." 

He  was  around  the  side  of  the 
cabin,  and  Amanda  strained  her 
ears,  her  hand  at  her  throat,  where 
the  pulse  beat  rapidly.  Aunt  Mattie 
was  due  at  any  second,  her  father 
might  come — Edward,  Edward,  she 
whispered.  There  was  a  crash,  the 
splintering  of  wood;  the  bolt  of  her 
door  was  thrown  back,  and  Edward, 
laughing  into  her  wide  eyes,  had  her 
hands  in  his,  and  was  drawing  her 
out  into  the  bright  sunshine  of  the 
summer  morning.  Fear  for  him, 
terror  of  what  might  happen  if  he 
were  discovered,  mingled  with  a 
wild,  tremulous  rapture,  sent  her 
running  beside  him  through  the 
woods.  Breathless,  flushed,  she 
stopped  at  last,  to  see  she  was  in' 
the  glen  where  she  had  first  met  the 
man  now  smiling  so  reassuringly 
into  her  eyes.  He  took  her  hands, 
and  his  face  was  grave,  tender  and' 
eager.  Joy  surged  into  Amanda's 
heart,  for  her  faith  had  been  re- 
stored, and  the  whole  world  held, 
once  again,  beauty  and  meaning. 

"Amanda,"  he  spoke,  slowly, 
never  taking  his  gaze  from  her, 
"Amanda — my  beautiful —  You 
don't  know  all  that's  happened.  I 
am  not  going  to  marry  Sylvia." 

"Why?"  she  asked,  direct  as  a 
child.  And  the  excitement  within 
her  kindled  to  a  sudden  exaltation. 
Somewhere  a  bird  sang,  and  the 
song  was  hers.  His  hands  were 
pressing  on  hers;  he  was  very  close 
to  her. 


"Because  I  don't  love  her,  any 
more  than  you  love  Charlie.  Our 
marriage  was  arranged,  just  as 
yours  was." 

She  nodded,  her  eyes  still  direct. 

"I  talked  to  mother  and  Sylvia 
last  night.  They  understand."  Ed- 
ward smiled,  a  trifle  grimly.  There 
was  no  need  to  tell  Amanda  any  de- 
tails of  that  scene,  of  Susan's 
shocked  disappointment  and  dis- 
approval, of  Sylvia's  cold  anger,  the 
resentment  in  her  face,  but  no  hurt, 
thank  God  for  that,  no  hurt.  He 
had  won  his  battle;  the  future  was 
his  and  Amanda's.  She  read  the 
deepening  passion  in  his  eyes,  even 
before  he  spoke.  "My  dear,  I  love 
you.  You  will  marry  me,  won't 
you?" 

"You  want  to  wed  me?"  her  voice 
was  low,  joy  ran  through  it.  Dazed 


ith  wonder,  she  caught  her  breath. 

..j  love  you— "       .... 

And  he  drew  her  to  him,  and 
kissed  her  lips,  and  held  her  close. 
!L,  bird  song  rose  triumphant  on 
the  summer  air,  but  they  heard  only 


(he   beating 


of    their    hearts,    the 


whispered,  broken  words  they  mur- 
mured and  knew  nothing  of  the 
world  around  them,  lost  in  the 
•wonder  of  their  first  kiss.  Amanda's 
head  rested  on  his  shoulder,  and, 
at  last,  she  spoke: 

"Your  mother,  Edward.  She 
doesn't  like  me." 

"Hush,  dear,  hush,  no  worrying. 
Tell  me,  Amanda,  what  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  wife?" 

"To  obey  her  husband,  to  please 
him,  and  to  always  do  as  he  says, 
of  course." 

Edward     laughed;      his     fingers 


cheeks.  "I  thoul,  r?Shlne  her 
Now.youiTE/r^,^- 

knows"         S    aU    Settled'    ^ther 

drained  fromheJ  face  ^  Color 

'Then,  come,  Edward,  come  now 

and  don't  delay.   When  PaTnds  Fm 

gone  hell  get  the  Valley  men  an" 
if  he  finds  us  here-^h,  my  love  it 
won't  be  safe  for  you." 

He  stood  beside  her,  and  put  his 
arm  around  her,  once  more  holding 
her  to  him.  5 

"I  love  it  here,"  he  said,  softly, 

for  this  is  where  I  first  saw  you 

running  out  from  among  the  trees' 

so  beautiful  I  couldn't  believe  you 


iZlT1  And  in  my  heart-  l  knpw 

KyoVtthatmmute- *<>"<* 

i  didn  t  understand." 

wrrHmUSt,haVe  loved  >'ou-  ^o.  Ed- 
ward, or  I  wouldn't  have  come  to 
you  to  aid  me." 

uiliSJhands  on  her  shoulders,  he 
looked  at  her:  the  rippling  red- 
gold  hair,  the  fair  skin,  the  deep 
violet  eyes.  He  bent  and  kissed  her 
and  then,  hand  in  hand,  like  two 
children,  they  passed  from  the  glen 
into  the  woods,  and  up  the  hill  to 
where,  white  in  the  distance,  glim- 
mered Honeymoon  House.  At  last, 
they  stopped  before  it  on  the  green, 
sweeping  lawns,  and  Amanda's  eyes 
were  wide  with  the  awe  of  dreams 
come  true,  as  Edward  said: 

"This  will  be  your  home,  my  dear 
— our  home." 

She  clapped  her  hands  together. 
"It  is  so  wonderful,  just  as  you  are 
wonderful,  Edward.  I'll  be  a  good 
wife.  You  must  tell  your  mother 
that,  and  then,  maybe,  she'll  be  glad 
we  are  to  be  wed." 

"She'll  love  you  when  she  learns 
to  know  you,  dear.  We're  going  to 
her  now.   Don't  be  afraid." 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  anything  if 
you're  with  me,  Edward." 

And  there  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat  as  he  led  her  through  the 
door  of  Big  House  to  where  his 
mother  sat  alone  in  the  cool, 
shadowed  living  room.  Her  greeting 
was  friendly;  she  drew  Amanda 
down  beside  her  on  the  couch;  she 
looked  from  the  girl's  face,  flushed 
like  a  wild  rose,  to  her  son's  bright 
eyes,  and  sighed. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Leighton,"  Amanda  ex- 
claimed, her  voice  vibrant  with  the 
happiness  in  her  heart,  "I  am  so 
joyful.  And  I'll  be  a  good  wife  to 
Edward.  I'll  do  what  he  says;  I'll 
care  for  him.  It's  all  so  wonderful 
I  can't  think  straight.  I  don't  rightly 
know  whether  I'm  here  or  there.  It 
doesn't  seem  true  unless  I  look  at 
Edward,  and  then  I  know — I 
know — " 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do  want  to 
make  Edward  happy."  Susan  Leigh- 
ton spoke  slowly. 

"Indeed,  and  indeed,  I  do.  It's 
the  one  wish  of  my  life." 

Mrs.  Leighton  nodded.  "For  that 
reason  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
alone  for  a  little  while.  I  have  so 
much  to  say.  We  must  learn  to  know 
one  another  better—" 

"That's  fine,"  Edward  exclaimed. 
"It's  what  I  want  more  than  any- 
thing—for you  two  to  know  and 
love  each  other.  Mother,  you're  be- 
ing splendid." 

Susan  smiled,  not  a  happy  smile, 
but  neither  noticed  it;  they  saw 
only  the  other.  Edward  bent  and 
kissed  Amanda,  and  she  clung  to 
him  like  a  (Continued  on  page  57) 
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You  will  be,  when  you  read  this  gay  story  of  Wistful 
Vista,  where  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  meet  Edgar  Bergen 
and  Charlie  McCarthy  and  get  involved  with  airplanes, 
electric  washing  machines,  romance,  and  high  finance 


I  HAT  guy  Throckmorton  P. 
Gildersleeve,  Fibber  McGee  fumed, 
was  at  it  again.  Here  Fibber,  as 
President  of  the  Wistful  Vista 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a  honey 
of  an  idea — and  Throcky  was  trying 
to  queer  it. 

Fibber,  looking  authoritative,  sat 
on  the  platform  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  and  wielded 
the  gavel,  but  Gildersleeve  was  try- 
ing to  do  all  the  talking.  It  never 
pleased  Fibber  to  listen  to  some- 
body else,  and  Gildersleeve  should 
have  known  it. 

"Fellow  members,"  Gildersleeve 
was  saying,  "as  you  all  know,  this 
city  owns  a  piece  of  useless  prop- 


erty, laughingly  known  as  the 
Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field.  As  you 
also  know,  Mayor  Duncan  has  asked 
the  Chamber's  advice  as  to  how  to 
dispose  of  this  property  which  the 
city  has  never  been  able  to  turn 
over,  even  with  a  plow."  He 
smoothed  his  black  moustache  and 
laughed  happily  at  his  own  wit- 
ticism. "Now,  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  offering  the  city  a  two  thousand 
dollar  profit  on  its  investment,  and 
I  hereby  move  that  we  urge  the  city 
to  accept  the  offer." 

Mrs.  Uppington  seconded  the 
motion.  Mrs.  Uppington  was  al- 
ways seconding  Gildersleeve's  mo- 
tions. 


"Now,  listen  here!"  Fibber's 
square  face,  with  its  high  forehead 
where  the  sandy  hair  was  beginning 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  was  red 
with  impatience.  "We  won't  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Everyone 
knows  the  Horton  Airplane  Com- 
pany is  going  to  build  their  new 
factory  in  this  vicinity.  The  choice 
is  between  us  and  Ironton,  across 
the  river.  We  gotta  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  get  Horton  to  build 
in  our  flying  field!" 

"Pipe  dream,"  Gildersleeve 
sneered.  "Horton  has  already  de- 
cided to  build  in  Ironton.  I  learned 
that  from  an  unimpeachable 
source." 


Molly  and  Fibber  were 
the  first  to  recognize 
the  famous  visitors 
who  came  flying  down. 


Charlie  and  Edgar  were 
their   way  to   Pine- 


on 


hurst — but  they   landed 
plump  in  Wistful  Vista. 


"Unimpeachable  applesource!" 
Fibber  snapped,  and  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket.  "Get  a  load  of 
this,  Throcky,  old  boy.  It's  from 
the  Horton  Airplane  Company  and 
it  says,  'My  dear  Mr.  McGee — We 
think  you  should  be  made  cogni- 
zant— '  Get  that,  folks,  they  want 
me  to  be  made  cognizant." 

Molly  McGee,  sitting  in  the  audi- 
torium, straightened  her  shoulders 
pridefully.  "And  I  think  he'd  make 
a  very  good  one,  too,"  she  said  to 
the  woman  beside  her. 

Fibber  went  on.  "  ' — cognizant 
that  we  categorically  repudiate  any 
implication  of  partiality  in  deter- 
mining the  site  for  our  prospective 
expansion.  Exhaustive  technological 
investigation  predisposes  us  pre- 
ponderantly toward  your  neighbor- 
ing municipality.  But  we  might 
conjecturally  contemplate  an  al- 
ternative situation  in  the  immedi- 
ate proximity.  Cordially,  Hilary 
Horton.'  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 
he  inquired  triumphantly. 

"Extremely  noncommital  and 
nebulous,"  Mrs.  Uppington  said. 

"You're  darn  right  it  is!"  Fibber 
said  even  more  triumphantly.  "And 
I  say  we  should  hold  on  to  that  field 
and  go  after  Horton!" 

Gildersleeve's  voice  cut  through 
an  excited  buzz  of  comment  run- 
ning through  the  hall.  "I  think  my 
opinion  on  real  estate  is  worth  a 
little  more  than  yours,  McGee." 

"Oh  yeah?"  Fibber  shouted. 
"What  about  that  property  you  ad- 


vised me  to  buy  two  years  ago?" 

"I  told  you  that  was  a  good  in- 
vestment for  a  long  pull." 

"Sure,"  Fibber  said  bitterly.  "A 
long  pull  in  a  rowboat!  I  asked  the 
bank  what  that  hunk  of  swamp  was 
worth  and  they  offered  me  six  cents 
a  gallon!" 

"That's  beside  the  point,"  Gilder- 
sleeve  said.  "I  demand  that  you 
put  this  matter  to  a  vote." 

Molly  McGee,  comfortable  and 
solid  in  her  flowered  print  dress, 
stood  up.  "I  move,"  she  said  loudly, 
"that  the  meeting  be  adjourned." 

"Do  I  hear  a  second?"  Fibber 
asked. 

Someone  sneezed. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Sinus,"  Fibber 
nodded.  He  rapped  on  the  table. 
"The  meeting  stands  adjourned." 

Gildersleeve  caught  up  with  the 
McGees  as  they  tried  to  escape 
from  the  hall.  He  was  blusteringly 
angry.  "You  can't  get  away  with 
this,  McGee!"  he  yelled.  "You're 
railroading  this  thing  through!" 

Fibber's  gray  eyes  twinkled.  Now 
that  he  carried  his  point,  he  was  his 
usual  vague,  mild  self  again.  "I'm 
surprised  you  could  follow  it,  you 
big  caboose,"  he  said.  "Besides  and 
furthermore,  Throcky,  I  dunno  what 


Flctlonhed  from  the  RKO  Radio  Picture. 
"Look  Who's  Laughing,"  based  upon  the 
screen  play  by  James  V.  Kern,  produced 
and  directed  by  Alan  Dwan,  with  a  cast 
starring  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,  Edgar 
Bergen,   Charlie   McCarthy,   Lucille   Ball. 


your  angle  is,  but  that  offer  you 
got  from  a  friend  is  a  fake.  It 
must  be  a  fake — you  ain't  got  a 
friend." 

"Why,  you  anemic  little  anthro- 
pological aberration!  You  bump- 
tious little  bot-fly,  I  could  smack 
you  down  with  a  wet  noodle!" 

Fibber  turned  to  Molly.  "You 
think  he  could?" 

After  consideration,-  Molly  said, 
"No." 

"I  don't  either,"  Fibber  decided. 
"I  ain't  scared  of  you,  Gildersleeve, 
and  I'm  gonna  protect  the  citizens 
of  Wistful  Vista.  I'm  gonna  see  that 
Horton  sees  our  site  before  he  set- 
tles on  any  other  site  he  sees." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Ed- 
gar Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy 
dropped  out  of  the  sky. 

They  hadn't  meant  to  come  to 
Wistful  Vista  at  all.  They  had  done 
their  last  broadcast,  and  were  on 
their  vacation,  which  they'd 
planned  to  spend  in  Pinehurst,  but 
Edgar  was  piloting  his  own  plane 
and  somehow  he  couldn't  seem  to 
find  Pinehurst.  But,  as  Charlie  told 
him,  he  was  always  absent-minded. 
"You'd  lose  me,"  Charlie  leered,  "if 
I  didn't  make  a  living  for  you." 

Anyway,  just  before  they  ran  out 
of  gas  they  landed  plump  on  the 
Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field.  Fibber 
and  the  rest  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  rushed  out  to  the 
field  upon  sighting  the  plane,  think- 
ing maybe  Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  drop- 
ping   in   for    a    visit;    and    it   was 
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You  will  be.  when  you  read  this  gay  story  of  Wistful 
Vista,  where  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  meet  Edgar  Bergen        gg 
and  Charlie  McCarthy  and  get  involved  with  airplanes, 
electric  washing  machines,  romance,  and  high  finance 


I  HAT  guy  Throckmorton  P. 
Gildersleeve,  Fibber  McGee  fumed, 
was  at  it  again.  Here  Fibber,  as 
President  of  the  Wistful  Vista 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  a  honey 
of  an  idea — and  Throcky  was  trying 
to  queer  it. 

Fibber,  looking  authoritative,  sat 
on  the  platform  at  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  meeting  and  wielded 
the  gavel,  but  Gildersleeve  was  try- 
ing to  do  all  the  talking.  It  never 
pleased  Fibber  to  listen  to  some- 
body else,  and  Gildersleeve  should 
have  known  it. 

"Fellow  members,"  Gildersleeve 
was  saying,  "as  you  all  know,  this 
city  owns  a  piece  of  useless  prop- 


erty, laughingly  known  as  the 
Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field.  As  you 
also  know,  Mayor  Duncan  has  asked 
the  Chamber's  advice  as  to  how  to 
dispose  of  this  property  which  the 
city  has  never  been  able  to  turn 
over,  even  with  a  plow."  He 
smoothed  his  black  moustache  and 
laughed  happily  at  his  own  wit- 
ticism. "Now,  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  offering  the  city  a  two  thousand 
dollar  profit  on  its  investment,  and 
I  hereby  move  that  we  urge  the  city 
to  accept  the  offer." 

Mrs.  Uppington  seconded  the 
motion.  Mrs.  Uppington  was  al- 
ways seconding  Gildersleeve's  mo- 
tions. 


"Now,  listen  here!"  Fibber's 
square  face,  with  its  high  forehead 
where  the  sandy  hair  was  beginning 
to  give  up  the  struggle,  was  red 
with  impatience.  "We  won't  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  Everyone 
knows  the  Horton  Airplane  Com- 
pany is  going  to  build  their  new 
factory  in  this  vicinity.  The  choice 
is  between  us  and  Ironton,  across 
the  river.  We  gotta  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  get  Horton  to  build 
in  our  flying  field!" 

"Pipe  dream,"  Gildersleeve 
sneered.  "Horton  has  already  de- 
cided to  build  in  Ironton.  I  learned 
that  from  an  unimpeachable 
source." 


Molly  and  Fibber  were 
the  first  to  recognize 
the  famous  visitors 
who  came  flying  down. 


Charlie  and  Edgar  were 
on  their  way  to  Pine- 
hurst — but  they  landed 
plump  in  Wistful  Vista. 


"Unimpeachable  applesource!" 
Fibber  snapped,  and  took  a  letter 
from  his  pocket.  "Get  a  load  of 
this,  Throcky,  old  boy.  It's  from 
the  Horton  Airplane  Company  and 
it  says,  'My  dear  Mr.  McGee — We 
think  you  should  be  made  cogni- 
zant— '  Get  that,  folks,  they  want 
me  to  be  made  cognizant." 

Molly  McGee,  sitting  in  the  audi- 
torium, straightened  her  shoulders 
pridefully.  "And  I  think  he'd  make 
a  very  good  one,  too,"  she  said  to 
the  woman  beside  her. 

Fibber  went  on.  "  ' — cognizant 
that  we  categorically  repudiate  any 
implication  of  partiality  in  deter- 
mining the  site  for  our  prospective 
expansion.  Exhaustive  technological 
.  investigation  predisposes  us  pre- 
ponderantly toward  your  neighbor- 
ing municipality.  But  we  might 
conjecturally  contemplate  an  al- 
ternative situation  in  the  immedi- 
ate proximity.  Cordially,  Hilary 
Horton.'  What  do  you  say  to  that?" 
he  inquired  triumphantly. 

"Extremely  noncommital  and 
nebulous,"  Mrs.  Uppington  said. 

"You're  darn  right  it  is!"  Fibber 
said  even  more  triumphantly.  "And 
I  say  we  should  hold  on  to  that  field 
and  go  after  Horton!" 

Gildersleeve's  voice  cut  through 
an  excited  buzz  of  comment  run- 
ning through  the  hall.  "I  think  my 
I  opinion  on  real  estate  is  worth  a 
"We  more  than  yours,  McGee." 
"w*?n  yeah?"  Fibber  shouted, 
"hat  about  that  property  you  ad- 


vised me  to  buy  two  years  ago?" 

"I  told  you  that  was  a  good  in- 
vestment for  a  long  pull." 

"Sure,"  Fibber  said  bitterly.  "A 
long  pull  in  a  rowboat!  I  asked  the 
bank  what  that  hunk  of  swamp  was 
worth  and  they  offered  me  six  cents 
a  gallon!" 

"That's  beside  the  point,"  Gilder- 
sleeve said.  "I  demand  that  you 
put  this  matter  to  a  vote." 

Molly  McGee,  comfortable  and 
solid  in  her  flowered  print  dress, 
stood  up.  "I  move,"  she  said  loudly, 
"that  the  meeting  be  adjourned." 

"Do  I  hear  a  second?"  Fibber 
asked. 

Someone  sneezed. 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Sinus,"  Fibber 
nodded.  He  rapped  on  the  table. 
"The  meeting  stands  adjourned." 

Gildersleeve  caught  up  with  the 
McGees  as  they  tried  to  escape 
from  the  hall.  He  was  blusteringly 
angry.  "You  can't  get  away  with 
this,  McGee!"  he  yelled.  "You're 
railroading  this  thing  through!" 

Fibber's  gray  eyes  twinkled.  Now 
that  he  carried  his  point,  he  was  his 
usual  vague,  mild  self  again.  "I'm 
surprised  you  could  follow  it,  you 
big  caboose,"  he  said.  "Besides  and 
furthermore,  Throcky,  I  dunno  what 


Fletlaahed  from  ♦*•  MO  Radio  Plcturo. 
"Look  Who't  Laughing."  boted  upon  «• 
screen  play  by  Jamn  V.  Km.  produced 
and  dlnctad  by  Alan  Dwan.wlth  a i  eoir 
starring  Fibber  McGe.  and  Molly  Edgar 
Berg.n,   Charlla  McCarthy.   Lacllla  tall. 


your  angle  is,  but  that  offer  you 
got  from  a  friend  is  a  fake.  It 
must  be  a  fake — you  ain't  got  a 
friend." 

"Why,  you  anemic  little  anthro- 
pological aberration!  You  bump- 
tious little  bot-fly,  I  could  smack 
you  down  with  a  wet  noodle!" 

Fibber  turned  to  Molly.  "You 
think  he  could?" 

After  consideration,-  Molly  said, 
"No." 

"I  don't  either,"  Fibber  decided. 
"I  ain't  scared  of  you,  Gildersleeve, 
and  I'm  gonna  protect  the  citizens 
of  Wistful  Vista.  I'm  gonna  see  that 
Horton  sees  our  site  before  he  set- 
tles on  any  other  site  he  sees." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Ed- 
gar Bergen  and  Charlie  McCarthy 
dropped  out  of  the  sky. 

They  hadn't  meant  to  come  to 
Wistful  Vista  at  all.  They  had  done 
their  last  broadcast,  and  were  on 
their  vacation,  which  they'd 
planned  to  spend  in  Pinehurst,  but 
Edgar  was  piloting  his  own  plane 
and  somehow  he  couldn't  seem  to 
find  Pinehurst.  But,  as  Charlie  told 
him,  he  was  always  absent-minded. 
"You'd  lose  me,"  Charlie  leered,  "if 
I  didn't  make  a  living  for  you." 

Anyway,  just  before  they  ran  out 
of  gas  they  landed  plump  on  the 
Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field.  Fibber 
and  the  rest  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  rushed  out  to  the 
field  upon  sighting  the  plane,  think- 
ing maybe  Mrs,  Roosevelt  was  drop- 
ping  in   for    a    visit;    and    it    was 
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Molly  who  first  recognized  Charlie 
McCarthy  and  was  able  to  invite  the 
new  arrivals  to  her  home  before 
her  social  rival,  Mrs.  Uppington, 
had  realized  they  were  celebrities. 
Fibber  and  Molly's  house  was  like 
its  owners — middle  aged,  friendly, 
and  unpretentious.  Like  Fibber,  it 
was  always  a  bit  untidy,  although 
Molly  did  her  best  to  keep  it  neat. 
A  hall  closet  was  so  crammed  with 
discarded  furniture,  clothes,  crock- 
ery and  tennis  rackets  that  it  over- 
flowed every  time  the  door  was 
opened.  When  this  happened,  Fib- 
ber would  mumble,  "Got  to  clean 
that  closet  out  one  of  these  days" — 


mine,"  Edgar  said  casually.  "He'd 
come  and  look  over  your  field  per- 
sonally if  I  asked  him  to." 

Fibber  jumped  up.  "He  would! 
Well,  gee — golly,  Mr.  Bergen,  if  you 
only  would—" 

"Would  this  factory  mean  so 
much  to  your  community?"  Edgar 
asked. 

"Would  it!  Why,  look  at  the  jobs 
it  would  make,  the  people  it  would 
bring  to  town,  the  business  it  would 
assimilate!" 

"But  what  would  you  get  out 
of  it?" 

"Who,  me?"  Fibber  asked.  "Not 
a  darn  thing.  I  want  it  for  the  good 


gen  toward  the  kitchen,  "when  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  Precision  Di- 
vision of  the  Biggs  Thrasher  and 
Belting  Company.  'Biggs'  Tinker 
McGee'  I  was  knowed  as  in  them 
days.  Biggs'  Tinker  McGee!  The 
brawny  and  brainy  Bonaparte  of 
benzine-buggy  blacksmiths!  Busy 
as  a  beaver  and  bright  as  a  beacon 
at  bolting  bumper  brackets  on  bus 
bodies.  Boosted  as  the  best  boss  in 
the  business  at  boring  bronze  bear- 
ings in  boat  boilers.  Bringing  back 
the  bacon  as  the  boss  of  the  brake- 
band, bumblebee  of  the  brace  and 
bit,  and  big  bullfrog  of  the  brass 
bicycle    bell    bongers.      A    breezy, 


Once  Julie  Patterson  realized  how 
Fibber  was  being  swindled,  it  didn't 
take   her   long   to   swing    into   action. 


but  he  never  did.  Instead,  he  spent 
his  time  making  labor-saving  gad- 
gets, usually  electric,  of  his  own 
invention.  These  always  added  to 
Molly's  work  instead  of  cutting  it 
down,  and  usually  blew  every  fuse 
in  the  house. 

Edgar  Bergen  liked  the  McGees 
and  their  home  at  once,  and  after  an 
excellent  dinner  he  listened  sympa- 
thetically while  Fibber  told  the  sad 
story  of  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
Horton  Airplane  factory  to  Wistful 
Vista. 

"But   Horton's   an    old   friend    of 
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of  the  city.  I  love  this  town  and  the 
folks  who  live  here.  They're  a  fine, 
loyal,  intelligent  bunch  of  people. 
And  if  I  put  this  thing  over  and  the 
ungrateful  dumbbells  don't  re-elect 
me  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  I  go  to  all  this  trouble." 

Edgar  grinned  and  started  to  an- 
swer, but  Molly  came  out  of  the 
kitchen  with  the  news  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  with  Fibber's  new- 
est invention,  the  dishwasher. 

"I  started  inventing  years  ago," 
Fibber  said,  strutting  ahead  of  Ber- 


brilliant  bozo  for  beginning  boys  to 
copy — But  just  take  a  look  at  our 
dishwashing  jalopy." 

It  was  a  big  box,  painted  white. 
McGee  waved  a  proprietary  hand, 
and  turned  the  switch.  The  ma- 
chine started  with  a  groan,  but  rap- 
idly accelerated  its  speed  until  it  was 
trembling  and  leaping  on  its  foun- 
dation. The  lid  flew  off,  and  a  plate 
whistled  out  of  the  box,  past  Mc- 
Gee's  ear. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me  it  was 
loaded?"  he  screamed  reproach- 
fully.     (Continued     on    page  60) 
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Bewitching  Gladys  Swarthout,  whose  enchanting  contralto  voice  carried  her 
to  stardom  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  has  returned  to  the  air  on 
a  regular  weekly  program.  Hear  her  every  Sunday  afternoon  on  CBS,  sharing 
musical  honors  with  Deems  Taylor,  baritone  Ross  Graham  and  Al  Goodman's 
orchestra.    Between  broadcasts,  Gladys  is  Mrs.  Frank  Chapman,  happy  wife. 
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WE'RE  ALL  zAm  ERIC ANS 


(ALL  TRUE  BLUE) 


Here — free  to  all  Radio  Mirror  readers — is  the  patriotic  song  hit  that 
makes  your  heart  beat  to  a  marching  rhythm  every  time  Kate 
Smith     sings    it    on    her    Friday    evening    variety    shows    on    CBS 
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OE  MALLABY  said  to  Hallam 
Ford,  who  was  by  all  odds  his  favor- 
ite director,  "What  do  you  think  of 
Gerry   Gateson's  new  script?" 

Hallam  Ford  riffled  through  the 
sheaf  of  typed  pages.  "I  think  it's 
a  wow!"  he  answered.  "It  should 
play  like  a  million  dollars." 

Joe  said,  "Gerry  Gateson's  a  good 
writer  ...  Hal,  do  you  think  the 
client  will  go  for  'Love  Story'?" 

"If  the  client  doesn't,  he's  a  goon," 
said  Hallam.  Once  more  his  nervous 
hands  flicked  back  page  after  page. 
"Gateson  can  write  rings  around 
the  rest  of  the  boys." 

"You've  taken  a  load  off  my 
mind,"  said  Joe,  fervently.  "In  this 
agency  game  a  fellow  gets  so  he 
doesn't  trust  his  own  judgment. 
Somehow  I  thought  you  didn't  like 
the  script." 

"Why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,"  queried  Hallam,  "should  you 
think  that?" 

"Your  face,"  said  Joe.  "It's  a 
study  in  gloom.  In  fact,  Hal,  you 
look  as  sour  as  all  get  out.  What's 
biting  you?" 

Hallam  Ford  sighed.  "Donnie's 
got  the  sniffles,"  he  told  Joe,  "and 
naturally  I'm  worried.  My  mind's 
been  running  in  circles  all  after- 
noon. Donnie's  such  an  awfully 
delicate  youngster — the  least  little 
thing  shoots  up  his  temperature.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  born, 
you  know." 

"Yeah,  I  know,"  nodded  Joe 
Mallaby.  His  gaze  had  grown  sym- 
pathetic from  behind  owlish  tortoise 
shell-rimmed  glasses.  "How  old  is 
Donnie,  anyway?" 

Hallam  told  him  briefly— "Five," 
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His  mind  wasn't  on  the  broadcast,  it  was  on  a  darkened 
room  and  a  little  boy  who  lay  listlessly  in  bed  ...  If 
only  Donnie  had  a  mother!  But  not  Millicent,  the  party 
girl,  the  shallow  sophisticate— and  the  woman  he  loved 


and  Joe  smiled. 

"I  wouldn't  get  in  a  dither  about 
a  five-year-old,"  he  replied.  "Don- 
nie's probably  growing  too  fast — or 
something.  Give  him  time  and  he'll 
be  a  regular  prize  fighter." 

"I  hope  so,"  replied  Hallam,  but 
his  voice  lacked  conviction.  "Of 
course,  Donnie'd  be  a  heap  healthier 
if  we  had  a  suburban  house — or 
even  a  sunny  flat  near  the  park.  A 
hotel  is  no  place  for  a  kid,  but  it 
seems  the  best  proposition,  with  me 
on  the  job  day  and  night — "  He 
broke  off.  "Oh,  what  the  devil, 
Joe!  You're  not  interested  in  my 
troubles.  .  .  .  Let's  get  on  with  the 
script." 

"Okay,"  agreed  Joe  briefly,  but 
his  voice  was  crowded  with  under- 
standing,   "let's." 

Hallam  drummed  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair  with  tense  fingers.  "We 
have  four  main  characters,"  he 
mused,  "the  others  are  background. 
There's  the  older  sister — she's  the 
real  leading  lady — and  there's  the 
glamour  girl.  Lord,  how  I  hate  the 
word  glamour!  And  then  there's 
the  leading  man  and  the  character 
woman." 

"The  whole  show  depends  on  the 
older  sister,"  Joe  threw  in,  "the  rest 
can  go  hang.  At  least,  that's  my 
slant." 

"Mine,  too,"  nodded  Hallam. 

Joe  went  on,  embroidering  his 
theme.  "I  fancy  you'll  agree  with 
me,  Ford.  We  usually  see  eye  to 
eye  when  it  comes  to  casting — "  he 
hesitated.  "D'you  know,  I  think 
Millicent  Barry  should  play  the 
older  sister!" 

Hallam  laughed,  but  there  was  an 


entire  lack  of  mirth  in  his  laughter. 
"Now,  Joe,"  he  protested,  "we've 
less  than  a  week  to  get  'Love  Story' 
on  the  air!" 

"So  what?"  queried  Joe. 

Hallam  explained  patiently.  "Mil- 
licent's  always  on  the  go,"  he  said. 
"You  can't  pin  her  down.  She's  in- 
variably late  for  rehearsals.  She's 
forever  on  her  way  to  or  from  some 
shindig.  I  wouldn't  care  to  use  her 
on  a  rush  job." 

Joe  argued  stubbornly.  "With 
la  Barry  the  script  is  sure  fire,  and 
without  her — "  He  paused  and 
Hallam  picked  up  the  conversational 
thread. 

"Millicent's  a  fine  actress,"  he 
said,  "I'll  grant  you  that.  She's  got 
what  it  takes,  even  though  she 
is — shallow." 

Once  more  Joe  fixed  his  owlish 
regard  on  the  man  who  sat  opposite 
him.  "You  and  Millie  had  a  fight?" 
he  questioned.  "Last  spring  I  kind 
of  thought  you  had  a  yen  for  the 
girl—" 

Hallam  replied  carefully.  "Milli- 
cent is  very  attractive,  but  she 
hasn't  time  for  a  mere  director — I 
found  that  out.  .  .  .  She's  like  one 
of  those  bright  insects  that  you  see 
on  streams  in  the  country.  She  goes 
skittering  over  the  surface — she 
never  gets  below,  where  there's  any 
depth." 

Joe  chuckled  and  said,  "Don't  be 
caustic,  my  boy.  I  take  it  back 
about  the  yen.  You  only  have  to 
direct  the  girl — you  don't  have  to 
marry  her." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence — 
silence  as  thick  and  enveloping  as 
wood  smoke — and  then  Hallam  said, 
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His  arms  encircled  her, 
and  Millie  stood  up  to 
offer  him  lips  that  were 
still    salty   with   tears. 


Illustrations 
by  Marshall  Fronts 


"I'm  a  sap  to  let  my  feelings  run 
away  with  me.  Millicent  Barry  will 
be  swell  in  the  part — I'll  put  in  a 
call  for  her,  at  once.  Incidentally, 
Joe,  I'll  start  casting  tonight  in  my 
office  at  the  Radio  Mart.  At  eight 
o'clock  or  thereabouts.  Want  to 
drop  in?" 

Joe  shook  his  head.  "Can't  do," 
he  said.  "I've  other  fish  to  fry.  But 
if  you'd  care  to  eat  dinner  with  me 
before  you  go  over  to  the  Mart,  we 
can  gab  about  this  and  that." 

Hallam  shook  his  head.  "No,  Joe," 
he  said,  "not  tonight.  I  want  to  look 
in  on  Donnie  before  I  start  the 
grind,  and  I'll  stay  with  him  as  long 
as  possible — even  if  I  have  to  miss 
dinner." 

AS  he  sat  in  his  office,  sorting 
through  the  multigraphed 
copies  of  "Love  Story,"  checking 
over  his  list  of  names  and  telephone 
numbers,  Hallam  Ford  had  the  feel- 
ing of  a  man  who  stares  at  a  parade 
through  dark  glasses.  Everything 
was  a  little  blurred  and  uncertain 
before  him.  Gateson's  script  was 
vague,  and  so  were  the  people  who 
would  so  soon  make  it  come  to  life. 
His  mind  was  in  a  hotel  room — a 
stupid,  over-furnished,  average 
hotel  room — with  a  little  boy  who 
lay  listlessly  in  a  veneered  mahog- 
any bed.  Hallam's  hand,  resting 
quietly  on  the  cool  glass  top  of  his 
desk,  could  still  feel  the  dry  touch 
of  small,  hot  fingers. 

"Perhaps,"  he  thought,  as  he  read 
a  speech  without  being  aware  of  the 
words,  "I  should  have  sent  for  the 
doctor  or  a  nurse.  Maybe  it's  more 
than  a  cold." 

More  than  a  cold  .  .  .  The  thought 
sent  ripples  of  goose  flesh  up  and 
down  the  column  of  Hallam  Ford's 
spine.  Donnie  was  so  little,  so  frail. 
A  real  spell  of  sickness  could  so 
easily  erase  his  young  eagerness. 
...  If  only  Donnie  had  a  mother. 
A  mother  would  supply  not  only 
affection — she'd  arrange  for  a  home 
and  naps  and  balanced  play  and  all 
the   calories   that   a   growing   child 
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"Why   am    I    so    rude   to    Millie?"    Hal    questioned    savagely    of    his    heart. 
"Why  does  the  very  sight  of  her  make  me  forget  that  I'm— a  gentleman?" 


needed.  How  could  a  man  alone, 
living  in  a  hotel  suite,  give  a  small 
boy  the  proper  attention? 

"When  he's  old  enough,"  Hallam 
told  himself,  "I'll  send  Donnie  to  a 
boarding  school."  But  the"  idea, 
practical  though  it  was,  cut  into  his 
soul  with  the  rasping  pain  of  a  rusty 
knife.  Donnie  was  all  he  had — all. 
Donnie  was  a  part  of  his  brief,  sweet 
marriage,  and  a  part  of  his  lost  ro- 
mance, and  the  whole  of  his  future. 

On  sudden  impulse  Hallam 
reached  for  the  telephone  and  pulled 
it  toward  him.  He  dialed  the  num- 
ber of  his  hotel  and  waited  impa- 
tiently until  the  operator's  familiar 
voice  came  over  the  wire. 

"Bertha,"  he  said,  "give  me  the 
maid  on  my  floor,  will  you?"  and  at 
her  "Sure,  Mr.  Ford — "  he  held  his 
breath  in  actual  discomfort.  When 
at  long  last  the  good  natured  Irish 
maid  took  up  the  receiver,  he  found 
that  his  palms  were  damp  with 
perspiration. 

"As  I  left  to  come  down  to  the 
office,"  he  said  almost  sharply,  "I 
asked  you  to  drop  in  and  see  Donnie 
every  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  You 
haven't  forgotten,  have  you?"  He 
listened  for  a  moment  and  then — 
"You  say  he's  asleep,  now,  but  that 
his  face  is  sort  of  flushed,  eh?  Okay, 
Maggie,  I'll  be  home  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. And  don't  forget  to  keep 
dropping  in." 

HALLAM  FORD  hung  up  the  re- 
ceiver and  slumped  back  in  his 
chair,  and  stared  vacantly  through 
the  wide,  curtainless  window.  Al- 
most level  with  his  eyes,  the  en- 
chanted skyline  of  the  city  laughed 
at  him  and  winked  at  him  and 
mocked  him. 

"My  Lord,"  he  said  aloud,  "I  won- 
der if  Donnie's  really  going  to  be 
sick?  I  wonder  what  a  flushed  face 
means?    That  fool  of  a  Maggie — " 

"What  fool  of  a  Maggie?"  queried 
a  voice  from  the  door.  It  was  a  cool 
voice — cool  and  low  and  slightly 
husky.  "Have  you  started  talking  to 
yourself,  Hal?  Isn't  talking  to  one- 
self a  sign  of  insanity  or  senility  or 
something?" 

Hallam  Ford  jumped — actually 
jumped — and  his  eyes,  focusing  ac- 
curately for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  left  Donnie,  fastened  themselves 
upon  the  girl  in  the  doorway.  She 
was  well  worth  looking  at,  that  girl. 
She  might  have  stepped  from  the 
pages  of  a  next  month's  fashion 
magazine.  Her  dark,  shiny  hair  was 
dressed  away  from  her  ears  and  high 
on   her   head,    in   the   mode   of   to- 
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morrow.  Her  sleek,  hipless  body 
was  sheathed  in  a  white  satin  dinner 
gown  that  broke  into  icy  blue  rip- 
ples at  the  full  hemline.  The  dress 
stopped  just  below  her  armpits  and 
it  hadn't  any  shoulder  straps. 

"Good  grief,"  Hallam  heard  him- 
self asking,  "how  do  you  keep  it  on?" 

Millicent  Barry  stepped  into  the 
room.  She  murmured,  "A  trick — 
one  of  my  best."  She  added, 
"How're  things?" 

Hallam  told  her,  "About  as 
usual  ..."  And  then,  after  a  pause, 
"I  take  it  you're  going  somewhere?" 

Millicent  crossed  the  room  and 
seated  herself  on  the  corner  of  his 
desk.  "I'm  on  my  way  to  a  party," 
she  said. 

Hallam  groaned.  "I  knew  it,"  he 
told  her.    "You  always  are." 

With  eyes  not  quite  as  cool  as  her 
voice,  Millicent  stared  at  a  picture 
that  decorated  the  cream  tinted  wall 
in  back  of  Hallam.  Her  unswerving 
regard  disconcerted  the  man. 

"Well,"  she  said  finally,  "why 
shouldn't  I  go  to  parties?  I'm  a  party 
girl,  aren't  I?  You  told  me  so,  didn't 
you?" 

Hallam  had  told  her  just  that — 
there  was  no  denying  it.  He  changed 
the  subject  hastily. 

"Did  you  come  all  the  way  down 
here  -without  a  coat,  Millie?"  he 
inquired. 

Millicent  Barry  chuckled — her 
chuckle  was  deep  and  throaty  and 
exciting.  It  registered  awfully  well 
on  the  air. 

"I  left  my  coat  in  the  outer  office," 
she  told  Hallam.  "I  wanted  to  give 
you  a  thrill." 

"Well,  you  did,"  Hallam  told  her. 
All  at  once  he  was  desperately, 
achingly  weary.  "Now  suppose  you 
go  back  to  the  outer  office  and  put 
on  the  coat  and  beat  it." 

"Beat  it?"  echoed  Millicent.  She 
reached  forward  languidly  and 
rumpled  the  thick,  slightly  graying 
hair  which  swept  back  from  Hal- 
lam's  suddenly  creased  forehead. 

"Why,  I  only  just  got  here,"  she 
cooed.  "And,  oddly  enough,  you 
sent  for  me.  Don't  tell  me  you're 
going  to  break  down  and  give  me 
a  job,  Hal,  after  all  these  years?" 
"I  was  thinking  of  it,"  Hallam 
said  guardedly. 

"Is  everyone  else  out  of  town?" 
jeered  Millicent.  "You've  been  neg- 
lecting me  shamefully,  darling,  for 
the  last  century  or  so.  What's  it 
all  about?" 

Hallam  felt  hot  anger  surge  over 
him.  Talking  with  Millicent  invari- 
ably had  that  effect'  upon  him — he 


didn't  exactly  know  why.  He  said — 
"You're  wrong,  Millie. .  Even  your 
name  is  wrong.  Millicent's  as  sweet 
and  old-fashioned  and  ssfne .  as  a 
country  garden.  And  you're  as 
sophisticated  and  flippant — "  He 
found  himself  floundering,  much  to 
his  own  annoyance,  for  a  suitable 
simile. 

Millicent   Barry   chuckled   again. 

She  was  appallingly  good-humored. 

"Now  let  me  think,"  she  mused. 

"What  is  insufferably  sophisticated 

and  flippant?" 

HALLAM  told  her,  "You  are!"  and 
knew  that  the  retort  was  a  child- 
ish one.  "And  you  haven't  any 
right,  either,"  he  added,  "to  say  that 
I've  been  neglecting  you.  The  last 
three  times  I  asked  you  for  lunch- 
eon—"    " 

Millicent  murmured,  "I  didn't 
mean  socially,  my  pet." 

Hallam  was  completely  let  down. 
"It's  just  that  I  can't  depend  on 
you,"  he   growled.    "Nobody  can!" 

"Ah,  now,  Hal,"  protested  Milli- 
cent, "you're  in  a  frightful  mood. 
You  know  I'm  dependable.  I've 
never  been  late  for  a  date,  yet — if 
it  was  hot.  .  .  .  You  mustn't  glare 
at  me,  Hal — "  her  voice  grew  mock- 
ing— "don't  you  love  me  any  more?" 

Hallam  Ford  pushed  back  his 
chair.  He  shrugged  away  from  Milli- 
cent Barry's  outstretched  hand  and 
walked  toward  the  window  and 
stood  staring  down  into  the  night. 

"I  was  only  interested  in  you — 
as  an  actress,"  he  said  at  last.  "If 
you  worked  at  your  job,  you'd  be 
amazing.  ...  I  never  did — love  you." 

"So  you  never  loved  me,"  Milli-- 
cent cut  in.    "Well,  big  boy — " 

Hallam  grated,  "Don't  call  me  big 
boy!  Millie,  I'm  in  no  mood  for  you, 
this  evening.  .  .  .  Run  along  to  your 
party;  go  sell  your  darned  violets." 

Millicent  reached  into  her  evening 
bag  for  a  slim  cigarette  case.  She 
snapped  it  open  and  selected  a  ciga- 
rette with  exquisite  care. 

"I  still  insist,"  she  said  finally, 
"that  you  sent  for  me — ostensibly  to 
give  me  a  part  in  a  show.  They  tell 
me  outside  that  you're  casting  for 
a  Gateson  number.  I  hope  it's  the 
truth — he  can  write." 

"I'm  sure,"  growled  Hallam,  "that 
Gerald  Gateson  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  you  say  so." 

Millicent  went  on  reflectively.  "I 
met  Gerry  Gateson,  once,  with  a 
beautiful  blonde  creature,  in  green. 
It  was  at  a  studio  brawl." 

Hallam  said,  "It  would  have  been 
at  some  sort  of  a  brawl — " 
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Millicent  Barry  swung  herself 
down  from  the  desk  and  walked 
over  to  the  window  to  stand  beside 
Hallam.  Her  gaze  was  troubled,  but 
her  arm — bare  and  warm  and  fra- 
grant— was  nonchalant  as  she  linked 
it  through  his. 

"What's  the  matter,  Hal?"  she 
queried.    "Don't  you  feel  well?" 

"I'm  well  enough,"  Hallam  told 
her,  "but  my  little  boy  isn't.  Don- 
nie's  got  a  cold  and  he's  running  a 
temperature." 

Millicent  said  softly,  "That's  so — 

you  have  a  kid.   You  spoke  of  him 

— a  couple  of  times  ...  I  remember." 

"Nice  of  you,"  muttered  Hallam, 

"to  remember." 

Millicent  went  on.  "I  remember 
quite  a  lot,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to 
meet  your  kid  ...  In  fact,  I  wanted 
to  take  him  to  a  May  Pole  dance  or 
to  the  movies — or  was  the  circus  in 
town?" 

Hallam  said,  "There  was  a  circus 
— and  circuses  are  always  full  of 
whooping  cough  and  measles  and 
things.  I  didn't  dare  send  Donnie 
off  with  an  irresponsible — " 

"In  other  words,  with  me!" 
nodded  Millicent.  "Yes,  I  got  that, 
at  the  time."  She  added  after  an 
infinitesimal  pause,  "Where  have 
you  left  the  youngster?  Is  he  in  a 
hospital?" 

"No,"  Hallam  told  her,  "he  isn't. 
He  only  has  a  runny  nose,  so  far.  At 
this  moment,  Donnie's  in  a  gloomy 
hotel  room,  with  a  floor  maid  look- 
ing in  on  him  every  ten  minutes. 
I  hope  she'll  have  enough  sense  to 
send  for  me — if  he  grows  worse." 
"I  hope  so,"  echoed  Millicent.  She 
sighed  and  asked  irrelevantly,  "Got 
a  match?"  and  Hallam  snapped, 
"No!"  and  she  laughed  and  told  him, 
"Then  I  won't  smoke  for  a  while." 
With  the  flip  of  her  slim  wrist  she 
tossed  the  unlit  cigarette  out  of  the 
window  and  Hallam  watched  the 
white  flicker  of  it  sweeping  down 
through  the  darkness,  like  a  little 
lost  dream. 

"I  don't  think,"  said  Millicent 
slowly — her  eyes  also  following  the 
descent  of  the  white  particle — 
"that  you  should  leave  a  sick  kid 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  maid  in 
a  hotel.    I  don't,  Hal— really." 

"I  suppose,"  grated  Hallam,  "that 
you've  a  better  idea?" 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Millicent.  "I 
was  merely  making  a  remark,  in 
passing.  ...  It  just  happens  that  I 
like  kids." 

Somehow  Hallam  Ford  felt  that 
he  must  defend  himself.  "You  like 
kids!"     he     mocked.      "Why,     you 
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Hal,  glued  to  the  spot,  thought  Millie  had  never  before  been 
so  glorious.    Donnie's  head  was  snuggling  against  her  shoulder. 


wouldn't  touch  a  youngster  with  a 
ten-foot  pole — unless  it  were  a  gag." 

Millicent  withdrew  her  arm  from 
Hallam's.  He  felt  strangely  deserted 
and  forlorn. 

"My  word,  Hal,"  she  said,  "you 
are  in  a  filthy  mood!  Maybe  I  had 
better  leave — while  the  going's 
good.  Give  me  a  copy  of  the  script 
and  I'll  tuck  it  into  my  reticule  and 


be  on  my  way." 

Hallam  told  her,  "I  don't  think  I 
want  to  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
script,  Millie.  The  part  I  had  in 
mind  for  you — well,  I'm  no  longer 
sure  that  it's  down  your  street.  It's 
about  a  girl  who  has  to  be  gentle 
and  womanly   and   understanding." 

"I  take  it  I'm  none  of  those 
things?"    (Continued    on    page  48) 


Delicious  and  nourishing,  and  decorative 
too,  is  this  open  Banana  Butterscotch  Pie. 


■  • 

BAKING  and  roasting  have  al- 
ways played  such  an  important 
part  in  our  national  tradition  of 
home  making  that  it  seems  par- 
ticularly important,  now  when  we 
are  so  keenly  aware  of  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  to  emphasize  the 
advantages  of  oven  cooking.  There 
is  something  in  the  very  words 
"oven  prepared"  which  brings  up 
visions  of  cozy  kitchens  and  happy, 
contented  family  life  and  on  the 
practical  side  oven  cooking  is  an 
economy  of  both  time  and  fuel  since 
two  or  three  dishes  may  be  pre- 
pared at  one  time.  During  the  sum- 
mer, when  we  were  interested 
primarily  in  cooling  foods  and  cool 
kitchens  I've  been  filing  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  new  oven  recipes  for 
you  to  try  later  on  and  now,  as 
the  Walrus  said,  "The  time  has 
come" — so    here    are    the    recipes: 


Old  Favorite  in  a  New  Role 

A  favorite  breakfast  cereal, 
Cream  of  Wheat,  now  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  casserole  dish,  an 
excellent  fix-it-in-a-hurry  selec- 
tion for  lunch  or  supper. 

Wz  cups  cooked  Cream  of  Wheat 
2  cups  diced  cooked  ham 
1  cup   condensed   cream   of  mushroom 
soup 
%  cup  water 

1  tbl.  minced  onion 

V2  cup  grated  American  cheese 
Vfe  tsp.  salt 
V3  tsp.   pepper 

2  tbls.  butter  or  margarine 
%  tsp.  marjoram 

Combine  all  ingredients  and  turn 
into  buttered  casserole.  Bake  at 
400  degrees  F.  for  30  minutes. 


Oyster  pie,  a  shrimp  casserole 
which  utilizes  leftovers  and  can  be 
whipped  up  in  no  time,  ham  cas- 
serole and  two  desserts  guaranteed 
to  make  the  family  ask  for  more. 

Before  we  get  into  the  recipes, 
though,  there  are  a  few  points  I'd 
like  to  remind  you  of  which  will 
ensure  your  getting  the  very  best 
value  out  of  your  oven.  Point  num- 
ber one  is  temperature.  Be  sure  to 
maintain  oven  heat  at  the  tem- 
perature called  for  in  the  recipe.  If 
the  exact  degree  isn't  mentioned, 
remember  that  a  slow  oven  means 
250  to  350  degrees  F.;  moderate, 
350  to  400;  hot  400  to  450,  and 
very  hot  450  to  500.  If  your  oven 
isn't  equipped  with  automatic  heat 
control,  a  small  oven  thermometer 
will  be  a  worth-while  investment, 
and  you  will  of  course,  cook  at  the 
same  time  only  dishes  calling  for 
the  same  cooking  temperature.  Two 
other  points  to  keep  in  mind  are 
never  to  let  two  pans  touch  during 
cooking,  for  the  food  is  likely  to 
over-cook  at  the  point  where  they 
touch,  and  to  set  such  delicacies  as 
baked  custards  and  souffles  in  a  pan 
of  water  during  baking  so  that 
they  will  not  burn  on  the  bottom 
before  they  are  cooked  through  on 
top. 

And  now  for  our  recipes. 

Oyster  Pie 

1  qt.  oysters  and  liquor 

2  tbls.  cornstarch 
Vz  cup  cold  water 

3  tbls.  melted  butter  or  margarine 
1  tbl.  lemon  juice 

1  tsp.  salt 
Vs  tsp.  red  pepper 
Biscuit  dough 

Blend  cornstarch  and  water  into 
smooth  paste,  add  to  oysters  with 
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if  you're  having  a  roast  for  dinner,  prepare 
this  Brazil  Nut  Coffee  Cake  at  the  same  time. 


Another  sea  food  treat  is  Shrimp  Casser- 
ole   which    utilizes    left    over   vegetables. 


melted  butter,  lemon  juice  and  sea- 
sonings then  mix  well  and  turn 
into  buttered  casserole.  Top  with 
small  biscuits  and  bake  at  400  de- 
grees F.,  about  50  minutes.  Cup 
cakes  to  be  served  warm  with 
whipped  cream  or  chocolate  sauce 
may  be  baked  at  the  same  time. 

Shrimp  Casserole 

2  tbls.  butter  or  margarine 
2  tbls.  flour 
\Yz  cups  milk 
Yz  tsp.  salt 

Dash  cayenne 
1  cup  grated  cheese 
1  No.  1  can  shrimp 
1  cup  cooked  rice  or  half  rice  and  half 

cooked  peas  or  carrots 
1  cup  buttered  crumbs 

Make  white  sauce,  by  melting 
butter,  stirring  in  flour  and  adding 
milk,  then  cooking  slowly  until 
thickened.  Add  seasoning  and 
grated  cheese  and  stir  until  cheese 
melts.  Add  rice  (or  rice  and  vege- 
tables) and  shrimp  which  have 
been  flaked,  reserving  a  few  whole 
shrimp  to  garnish  top.  Turn  mix- 
ture into  buttered  casserole,  place 
whole  shrimp  on  top,  cover  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  bake  at  375 
degrees  25  to  30  minutes.  Tomatoes 
may  be  baked  at  the  same  time 
and  are  delicious  served  with  the 
shrimp  casserole. 

Ham  Casserole 

1  slice  ham,  1%  to  2  inches  thick 

2  tbls.  prepared  mustard 

2  tbls.  tart  jelly 

1  tbl.  minced  onion 
Y\  tsp.  ground  cloves   (optional) 
Y\  tsp.  sage 
Ya  tsp.  pepper 

1  bay  leaf 

3  tbls.  brown  sugar 
Milk 

Freshen  ham  by  covering  with 
water,  bringing  to  boil  and  cooking 
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for  3  to  5  minutes,  depending  on 
thickness.  Remove  from  boiling 
water,  place  in  buttered  casserole. 
Mix  together  mustard,  jelly,  onion 
and  dry  ingredients  and  spread 
evenly  on  ham.  Cover  with  milk 
and  cook  in  350  degree  oven  until 
tender  (1  to  W\  hr.  depending  on 
thickness),  adding  more  milk  if 
original  quantity  cooks  away.  The 
milk  will  curdle  during  the  cooking 
but  this  will  not  affect  the  flavor. 
Serve  with  baked  sweet  potatoes. 
Apples  or  Brown  Betty  may  be 
baked  at  the  same  temperature. 

Banana  Butterscotch  Pie 

%  cup  brown  sugar  (packed  firm) 
5  tbls.  flour 
Yz  tsp.  salt 


BY  KATE  SMITH 

Radio  Mirror's  Food  Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  dally  talks  at 
noon,  and  her  Friday  night  show,  both 
on    CBS.    sponsored    by    General    Foods. 


2  cups  milk 
2  egg  yolks 

2  tbls.  butter  or  margarine 
Yz  tsp.  vanilla  extract 

3  ripe  bananas 

1  baked  9-inch  pie  shell 

In  top  of  double  boiler,  mix  to- 
gether sugar,  flour  and  salt.  Add 
milk  gradually  and  blend  together. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly,  over  rap- 
idly boiling  water  and  when  well- 
thickened — and  not  before — note 
time  and  cook  for  10  minutes  more, 
stirring  occasionally.  Beat  egg  yolks 
and  beat  into  them  a  little  of  the 
hot  mixture;  add  egg  mixture  to 
remaining  hot  mixture,  beating 
briskly,  and  cook  together  for  1 
minute  more.  Remove  from  heat 
and  add  butter  and  vanilla.  Cool. 
Arrange  alternate  layers  of  sliced 
bananas  and  filling  in  baked  cooled 
pie  shell,  the  top  layer  being  a 
garnish  of  banana  slices  as  illus- 
trated. The  pie  shell  may  be  baked 
during  the  first  high-temperature 
cooking  of  a  roast.    , 

Brazil  Nut  Coffee  Cake 

2  cups  sifted  flour 

2  tsps.  baking  powder 
Yz  tsp.  salt 

Yz  cup  sugar 

3  tbls.  melted  butter  or  margarine 
1  egg 

1  cup  milk 

1  cup  chopped  Brazil  nuts 

Measure  and  sift  together  flour, 
baking  powder,  sugar  and  salt.  Beat 
egg  well,  beat  in  milk  and  beat  into 
dry  ingredients,  together  with 
melted  butter.  Add  Brazil  nuts 
which  have  been  rolled  lightly  in 
flour.  Bake  in  well-buttered  loaf 
or  ring  pan  and  bake  at  350  degrees 
F.  until  baked  through  (about  45 
minutes).  This  may  be  baked  with 
a  roast  after  the  high  temperature 
has  been  reduced. 
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Superman 

SUPERMAN  stood  in  the  prow  of 
the  sturdy  little  vessel,  the  Juanita, 
and  watched  the  brilliant  blue  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea  as  it  gleamed 
brightly  under  the  setting  sun.  He 
wondered  about  this  strange  journey 
on  which  he  had  embarked — won- 
dered where  this  latest  assignment  he 
had  been  given  as  Clark  Kent,  star 
reporter  of  the  Daily  Planet,  would 
lead  him.  But  he  was  not  alone  for 
long.  He  turned  as  he  heard  foot- 
steps on  the  deck  and  smiled  at  the 
small,  silver-bearded  old  man  who 
joined  him. 

"Hello,  Professor  Thorpe — thought 
I'd  enjoy  the  scenery  for  a  while." 

"Good  evening,  Kent."  The  pro- 
fessor addressed  Superman  by  the 
only  name  he  knew. 

Superman's  tone  suddenly  became 
serious. 

"Professor,  I'm  glad  you  came  out. 
I've  been  meaning  to  talk  to  you.  I 
know  this  voyage  must  have  been 
made  for  some  reason  of  which  I 
know  nothing.  Professor,  don't  you 
think  you  can  trust  me  enough  to  tell 
me  the  whole  story — now?" 

"Yes,  Kent,  I  think  I  can.  When  my 
old  friend  and  your  editor,  Perry 
White,  told  me  about  you  he  said  that 
you  could  be  trusted  completely.  I 
have  waited  only  till  we  were  safely 
on  the  way  before  telling  you. 

"You  know,  of  course,  that  the  out- 
ward purpose  of  our  trip  is  to  test  my 
new  type  of  bathysphere — my  deep- 
sea  diving  bell.  You  know,  too,  that 
it  can  go  deeper  into  the  ocean  than 
any  man  has  gone  before  and  lived. 
And  it  is  equipped  with  a  system  of 
safety  doors  and  divers  can  walk  right 
out  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 

"You  know  all  that — but  you  don't 
know  why  we're  here.  Tomorrow 
morning  we  will  have  reached  the 
little-known  spot  called  Octopus  Bay. 
There — 300  feet  down — lie  two  million 
dollars  in  gold!" 

Superman  whistled  involuntarily. 
"But  professor — how  do  you  know?" 

Thorpe's   tone   was   calm. 

"Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  div- 
ing for  tropical  fish,  I  saw  the  hull  of 
a  ship  beneath  me.  But  then  it  was 
impossible  to  go  any  deeper.  I  re- 
turned to  the  surface  and  began  to 
search  for  some  clue  to  the  identity 
of  the  boat.  Finally,  after  years  of 
research,  I  found  it.  In  the  year  1786, 
the  Spanish  Galleon  LaQuinta  sank. 
She  carried  two  million  in  gold — and 
not  one  penny  was  ever  recovered! 

"Kent,  I  want  that  money  for  only 
one  purpose — to  build  a  laboratory — 
the  greatest  scientific  institution  ever 
created.  A  place  where  scientists  can 
work  for  mankind  unworried  by  any 
thought  of  finances." 

The  ship's  motors  pulsed  steadily 
through  the  night.  On  and  on,  at  a 
steady  ten  knots,  the  Juanita  pushed 
toward  its  destination.  The  bright 
morning  sun  beat  down  and  cut 
through  the  last  lingering  bits  of  sea- 
mist  as  the  treasure  party  finally 
reached  their  goal. 

As  Superman  came  on  deck,  the 
motors  gave  one  last,  lazy  turn  and 
then   the   only   motion   was  the   soft, 
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"Kent — the  air  is  foul — no  oxy- 
gen— we're  trapped — I — "  But  he 
qol  lapsed  before  he  could  utter 
another  word.  Stripping  off  his 
clothes,  Superman  wasted  no  time. 


He  reached  the  great  sea-beast  and 
with  untold  strength  hit  at  his  in- 
human enemy.  .  .  .  Superman  held  the 
ship  against  the  fury  of  the  hurri- 
cane   until    it    was    firmly   anchored. 
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gentle  lapping  of  the  water  against 
the  ship's  side.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  bathysphere  was  ready  to  be 
launched. 

Thorpe  and  his  diver  assistant,  Bill 
Gleason,  were  the  first  to  enter  as  the 
steel  outer  door  was  swung  open. 
Superman  followed  and  the  door  was 
slammed  shut  behind  him. 

Down — down  through  the  eternal 
darkness — farther  than  any  man  had 
ever  gone  before.  One  hundred  feet — 
two  hundred — three  hundred — down. 

Gently,  the  huge  bell  settled  on  the 
bottom.  In  his  specially-designed  div- 
ing suit,  Gleason  emerged  like  some 
ghostly  figure  from  the  bathysphere 
in  search  of  the  age-old  Spanish  ship. 
He  had  walked  into  the  safety  cham- 
ber with  its  inner  and  outer  door, 
both  strong  enough  to  withstand  tre- 
mendous pressure.  When  the  outer 
door  was  opened  by  Gleason,  the  sea 
waters  rushed  in.  A  green  light 
flashed  on  the  control  board  in  the 
other  room  occupied  by  the  professor 
and  Superman.  At  the  signal,  Thorpe 
pressed  a  button  and,  immediately, 
compressed  air  forced  the  water  out 
of  the  chamber  and  shut  the  outer 
door  at  the  same  time. 

The  minutes  ticked  slowly  by.  Sud- 
denly, the  professor  coughed — softly, 
at  first.  Then  great  hacking  sounds 
as  if  he  were  gasping  for  breath. 
Superman,  sensing  that  something 
was  wrong,  ran  quickly  to  the  instru- 
ment panel.  The  needle  in  the  oxygen 
gauge  was  swinging  wildly  to  the 
side  marked  in  red.  Painfully  Thorpe 
gasped : 

"Kent — the  air  is  foul — no  oxygen 
— call   Maddox — we're   trapped — I — " 

But  he  collapsed  before  he  could 
utter  another  word.  Superman 
reached  the  phone  and  clicked  it  up 
and  down,  up  and  down.  No  answer. 
The  lines  had  been  fouled!  Steadily, 
the  air  became  hot  and  choking.  Even 
Superman  found  it  difficult  to  breathe. 
Grim  tragedy  was  reaching  its  cold 
tentacles  into  the  dark  water  at  the 
bottom  of  Octopus  Bay.  But  Super- 
man wasted  no  time.  Stripping  off 
the  clothes  of  Clark  Kent,  he  pressed 
the  button  that  released  the  com- 
pressed air  and  kept  the  outer  cham- 
ber clear  of  water.  Then,  he  went 
through  first  one  door  and  then  the 
other. 

The  pressure  against  his  body  on 
the  sea  bed  was  tremendous.  It  would 
have  instantly  crushed  an  ordinary 
man.  But  Superman  cleaved  the 
water  like  the  steel-sharp  blade  of  a 
knife,  easily  and  smoothly.  In  a  mo- 
ment, his  keen  eyes  located  the  air- 
lines and,  swiftly,  found  the  trouble. 
A  giant  octopus  had  wrapped  its  huge 
tentacles  tightly  around  the  bathy- 
sphere's lifeline! 

Shooting  upward,  he  reached  the 
great  sea-beast.  Pulling  until  the 
muscles  rippled  on  his  broad  back, 
Superman  loosened  them.  But  still 
the  octopus  clung.  Then  it  whirled 
with  lightning  speed  and  fastened  its 
other  tentacles  around  its  tormentor. 
Superman  battered  at  it  with  his  steel 
fists  and  the  octopus  began  to  give. 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Gladys  Swarthout's  stunning  voice  and   Deems  Taylor's  witty  comments  about  music 
make  The  Family  Hour  on  CBS  this  afternoon  something  that's  well  worth  listening  to. 

ON      THE      AIR      TODAY: 


The  Prudential  Family  Hour,  starring 
Gladys  Swarthout,  Deems  Taylor,  Ross 
Graham,  and  Al  Goodman's  orchestra,  on 
CBS  this  afternoon  at  5: 00,  Eastern  Time, 
sponsored  by  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

The  Family  Hour  likes  to  dramatize 
the  stories  which  lie  back  of  the  musical 
numbers  it  presents — and,  if  nobody  has 
thought  of  it  already,  here's  an  idea  for  a 
dramatic  episode  centering  around  the 
Family  Hour's  own  singing  star. 

At  a  recital  given  by  a  music  teacher  in 
Deep  Water,  Missouri,  some  years  ago,  a 
very  small  girl  struggled  manfully  to  sing 
a  very  big  and  very  difficult  operatic  aria. 
Her  name  was  Gladys  Swarthout,  she  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  she  was  singing  this 
particular  aria  at  the  annual  recital 
against  her  teacher's  advice  and  wishes. 
On  a  high  note  half-way  through  the  song, 
her  voice  broke  and  an  unprofessional 
and  unmusical  croak  took  the  place  of  the 
beautiful,  rounded  note  the  composer  had 
written.  Gladys  stopped  singing.  But 
instead  of  retiring  in  a  flood  of  tears  she 
stamped  her  foot  angrily  and  told  the  ac- 
companist, who  was  also  her  teacher,  to 
start  playing  the  piece  again  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  time  she  sailed  through  the 
song,  hit  the  high  note  squarely  on  the 
nose,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
a  round  of  applause  from  the  audience. 

That  was  the  first  public  appearance  of 


the  beautiful  American  girl  who  eventu- 
ally became  a  leading  star  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  and  radio.  It  was  also  the 
first  appearance  of  the  determined,  sink- 
or-swim  spirit  that  helped  to  make  her 
so  successful.  There  just  wasn't  any  stop- 
ping the  Swarthout  girl.  When  she  was 
thirteen  she  put  up  her  hair,  gave  her  age 
as  nineteen,  and  applied  for  a  job  as  con- 
tralto soloist  in  a  Kansas  City  church. 
Maybe  they  didn't  believe  the  statement 
about  her  age,  but  they  gave  her  the  job 
and  that  was  the  important  thing. 

Gladys  made  her  Metropolitan  Opera 
debut  after  singing  in  Chicago  movie 
theaters  and  in  Chicago  opera.  Her  first 
season  at  the  Met  she  sang  in  fifty-six  per- 
formances, many  more  than  any  other 
artist.  In  one  opera  she  sang  the  part  of 
a  boy  (several  operas  traditionally  cast 
women  in  young  boys'  roles)  and  looked  so 
attractive  in  trousers,  with  her  slim  figure, 
that  it  wasn't  long  before  her  nickname 
was  "the  Met's  favorite  boy." 

While  studying  in  Florence,  Italy, 
Gladys  met  Frank  Chapman,  another 
music  student,  and  on  their  return  to 
America  they  were  married.  They  gave 
several  joint  recitals  together,  but  lately 
Frank  has  almost  completely  given  up  his 
own  career,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to 
helping  along  his  wife's.  They're  one  of 
New    York's    happiest    married    couples. 


DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

September  28:  Daylight  saving  time  ends,  so  if  you've  been  on  standard  time  all 
summer  tune  in  every  network  show  an  hour  later.  .  .  .  The  new  season  is  under  way, 
with  these  broadcasts  arriving  today:  The  Shadow  on  Mutual  at  5:30,  Bulldog  Drum- 
mond  on  the  same  network  at  6:30;  the  Pause  that  Refreshes  going  back  to  its  old 
time  of  4:30  on  CBS;  Mrs.  Roosevelt  on  NBC-Blue  at  6:45;  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
show  at  7: 30  on  CBS;  Captain  Flagg  and  Sergeant  Quirt,  starring  Victor  McLaglen  and 
Edmund  Lowe,  on  NBC-Blue  at  7:30. 

October  5:  More  new  shows:  William  A.  Shirer  on  CBS  at  5:45;  the  Wheeling  Musical 
Steelmakers  on  NBC-Blue  at  5:30;  the  Silver  Theater  at  6:00  on  CBS;  Jack  Benny  on 
NBC-Red  at  7:00;  Helen  Hayes  on  CBS  at  8:00;  and  Sherlock  Holmes,  with  Basil 
Rathbone,  on  NBC-Red  at  10:  30. 

October  12:  The  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  begins  another  season  of  broadcasts 
this  afternoon  at  3:00  on  CBS. 

October  19:  Two  returning  shows — the  Lutheran  Hour  on  MBS  at  4:00  and  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Auditions  on  NBC-Red  at  5:00. 
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Eastern  Time 

8:00  CBS:  News 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  News 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 
8:30  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

9:00  CBS:  News  of  Europe 
9:00  NBC:  News  from  Europe 

9:15  CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:15  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

9:30  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

10:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bible  Highlights 

10:15  NBC-Blue:  Primrose  String  Quartet 

10:30  CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

11:00  CBS:  News 
11:00  NBC-Blue:  News 

11:05  CBS:  Library  of  Congress  Concert 

30  NBC-Blue:  Treasure  Trails  of  Song 

12:00  CBS:  What's  New  at  the  Zoo 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  an  American 

12:30  CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Down  South 

1:00  CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
1:00  NBC- Red:  Silver  Strings 

1:15  MBS:  George  Fisher 

1:30  CBS:  Syncopation  Piece 

1:30  NBC-Blue:  Matinee  with  Lytell 

2:00  CBS:  Spirit  of  '41 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  Hidden  History 

2:00  NBC-Red:  NBC  String  Symphony 

2:15  NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 

2:30  CBS:  News 

2:30  NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
2:30  NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

3:00  CBS:  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orch. 

(Oct.  12) 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

3:15  NBC- Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

3:30  NBC-Blue:  Weekend  Cruise 
3:30  NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

4:00  CBS:  Walter  Gross  Orch. 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Vespers 

4:15  NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons  (Oct.  5) 
4:30  CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 
4:30  NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 
4:30  NBC-Red:  Joe  and  Mabel  ■ 

5:00  CBS:  The  Family  Hour 

5:00  NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 

5:00  NBC-Red:  Metropolitan  Auditions 

(Oct.  19) 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

5:30  MBS:  The  Shadow 

5:30  NBC-Blue:  Wheeling  Steelmakers 

(Oct.  5) 
5:30  NBC-Red:  Roy  Shield  Orch. 

5:45  CBS:  William  L.  Shirer    (Oct.  5) 

6:00  CBS:  SILVER  THEATER  (Oct.  5) 
6:00  NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

6:30  CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 

6:30  MBS:  Bulldog  Drummond 

6:30  NBC-Red:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

NBC-Blue:  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

7:00  NBC-Blue:  News  from  Europe 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Jack  Benny  (Oct.  5) 

CBS:  Delta  Rhythm  Boys 

7:30  CBS:  Screen  Guild  Theater 

7:30  NBC-Blue:  Capt.  Flagg  and  Sgt.  Quirt 

7:30  NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

8:00  CBS:   HELEN  HAYES  (Oct.  5) 
8:00  NBC-Blue:  Star  Spangled  Theater 
8:00  NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

8:30  CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

8:30  NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S    FAMILY 
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CBS:   FORD    HOUR 
MBS:  Old  Fashioned  Revival 
NBC-Blue:  Walter  Winched 
NBC-Red:  Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 

NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
NBC-Red:  American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 

NBC-Blue:  Bill  Stern  Sports  Review 

CBS:  Take  It  or  Leave  It 
NBC-Blue     Goodwill    Hon 
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30  10:30  CBS    Columbia  Workshop 
30  10:30  MBS    Cab  Calloway 
SO  10:30  NBC-Red:  Sherlock  Holmes  (it 
00  11:00  >       -    Headlines  and  Bylines 
00  11:00  NBC     Dance  Orchestra 
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CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 


CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

NBC-Blue:  Thinking  Makes  it  So 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
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Girl  Interne 

Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Blue:  Into  the  Light 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

Kate  Hopkins 

Blue:  Midstream 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

News  for  Women 

Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Renfro  Valley  Folks 
Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Lecture  Hall 

Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

Red:  Vic  and  Sade 


Richard  Maxwell 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
NBC-Red:  We  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

6:30  CBS:  Frank  Parker 

6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

6:45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

7:00  CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

7:00  NBC-Blue:  This  is  the  Show 

7:00  NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

7:15  CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

7:15  NBC-Red:  European  News 

7:30  CBS:  Blondie 

7:30  MISS:  Tho  Lone  Ranger 

7:30  NBC-Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 

8:00  CBS:  Vox  Pop 

8:00  MHS:  Cal  Tinney 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystory  (Oct.  6) 

8:00  NBC-Red:  Tho  Telephone  Hour 

8:30  CHS:  GAY    NINETIES 

8:30  NBC-Blue:  True  or  Falso 

8:30  NBC-Red    Voice  of  Firestone 

8:SS  CBS    Elmor  Davis 

9:00  CHS:  LUX    THEATER 

9:00  MliS    Gabrlol  Heattcr 

•■  (in      i ■- '     i.i,,.     Basin  Stroet  Music 

9:00  NBC-Red:  Doctor  I.  Q. 

9:30  NBC-Blue:  News 

9:30  NBC-Red:  That  Brewster  Boy 
10:00  '   I(S    Orson  Welles 
10:00  MliS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 
10:00, NBC-Red:  Contented  Hour 
10:30  NBC-Blue    Radio  Forum 


Joe    Julian     plays    Michael,    hero 
of  the   new    Bright   Horizon   serial. 

HAVE      YOU      TUNED      IN... 

Bright  Horizon,  the  new  daytime  serial 
on  CBS  Mondays  through  Fridays  at  11:30 
A.  M.,  Eastern  Time  (rebroadcast  at 
11:00  A.  M.  Pacific  Time),  sponsored  by 
Lever  Brothers. 

Here  is  a  lesson  in  how  to  make  two 
serial  stories  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before.  Several  months  ago  a  new  char- 
acter was  introduced  on  Big  Sister — a 
young  man  named  Michael  West  who 
roamed  around  the  country  singing  and 
playing  his  guitar  in  restaurants  and 
taverns.  Listeners  liked  Michael  so  much 
that  when  the  sponsors  of  Big  Sister  de- 
cided to  start  a  new  serial  program  they 
lifted  him  right  out  of  his  original  story 
and  wrote  a  new  story  around  him. 

Michael  is  played  by  a  young  radio  actor 
named  Joe  Julian  who  is  just  as  colorful 
and  unusual  as  his  air  character.  Joe  grew 
up  in  Baltimore,  where  he  used  to  get  jobs 
as  a  walk-on  or  extra  in  traveling  dra- 
matic companies  that  came  to  town.  When 
he  grew  up  he  went  to  work  in  a  shoe 
factory,  learned  all  he  could  about  mak- 
ing shoes,  then  quit  and  set  himself  up  in 
the  shoe-repairing  business  with  the 
money  and  the  knowledge  he'd  saved  up. 
But  he  didn't  really  like  shoe-making,  so 
after  a  while  he  sold  out  and  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  joined  the  Group 
Theater.  A  few  small  acting  jobs  on  the 
stage  finally  led  him  to  radio,  but  he 
didn't  get  ahead  very  fast  until  he  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  "Variety,"  the  en- 
tertainment business'  trade  paper,  criti- 
cizing radio  for  all  the  things  he  thought 
were  wrong  with  it.  The  articles  im- 
pressed radio  executives  so  much  he's 
been  busy  ever  since. 

Joe  has  several  different  talents.  He 
writes  plays,  although  none  of  them  have 
been  produced  yet,  and  he  can  make  music 
by  clasping  his  hands  together  and  forcing 
air  out  between  the  palms.  However,  he 
can't  sing,  so  all  of  Michael  West's  singing 
is  done  by  Bobby  Gibson,  the  former 
CBS  page  boy  who  determined  to  be  a 
singer  instead,  and  did. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

September  29:  Frank  Parker's  Golden 
Treasury  of  Song  is  on  CBS  at  a  new 
time  beginning  tonight — 6:30.  .  .  .  Joe 
Louis  and  Lou  Nova  will  have  every- 
body in  the  country  listening  to  their 
fight  over  Mutual  tonight  at  10:00.  .  .  . 
The  Tom  Mix  Straight  Shooters  adven- 
ture serial  returns  tonight  at  5:45  on 
NBC-Blue. 

September  30:  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly 
return  to  the  air  tonight — 9:  30  on  NBC- 
Red  .  .  .  and  the  Treasury  Hour  moves 
on  to  NBC-Blue  at  8:00. 

October  6:  I  Love  a  Mystery  starts  a  new 
weekly  series  on  NBC-Blue  at  8:00. 

October  7:  George  Burns  and  Gracie 
Allen  are  tonight's  new  arrivals,  on 
NBC-Red  at  7:30.  • 
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NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
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CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
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CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
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CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
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CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 
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CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
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CBS:  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
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NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
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CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Bravo 
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CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
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CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
NBC-Red:  We  the  Abbotts 
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CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
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CBS:  News  of  the  World 
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CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 


10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 

10:30  NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 
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NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
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NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 
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Right  to  Happiness 
Front  Page  Farrell 

Road  of  Life 

I'll  Find  My  Way 

Young  Dr.  Malone 

Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Girl  Interne 

Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

Fletcher  Wiley 

Blue:  Into  the  Light 

Red:  Valiant  Lady 

Kate  Hopkins 
-Blue:  Midstream 
-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

News  for  Women 
-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Renfro  Valley  Folks 
Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
Richard  Maxwell 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 
Red:  Stella  Dallas 
-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
Mary  Marlin 
-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
The  Goldbergs 
Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
The  O'Neills 
Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
Red:  We  the  Abbotts 
Ben  Bernie 
Blue:  Tom  Mix 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Bob  Trout 
Hedda  Hopper 
Frank  Parker 
The  World  Today 
Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
Red:  Paul  Douglas 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
Blue:  EASY    ACES 
Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
Lanny  Ross 
Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
Red:  European  News 
Meet  Mr.  Meek 

The  Lone  Ranger 
Red:  Hap  Hazard  (Oct.  IS) 
BIG  TOWN  (Oct.  8) 

Cal  Tinney 
Blue:  Quiz  Kids 
Red:  The  Thin  Man 
Dr.  Christian  I 

Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 
Red:  Plantation  Party 
Elmer  Davis 
FRED    ALLEN 

Gabriel  Heatter 
Blue:  Hemisphere  Revue 
Red:  Eddie  Cantor 
Red:  Mr.  District  Attorney 
Glenn  Miller 

Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Blue:  Author's  Playhouse 
Red:  Kay  Kyser 
Public  Affairs 
Juan  Arvizu 
News  of  the  World 


Singing     idol     of    Latin     America, 
Juan  Arvizu  can  be  heard  on  CBS. 

HAVE      YOU      TUNED      IN... 

Juan  Arvizu,  Latin-American  singing 
star,  heard  over  CBS  every  Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  night  at  10: 30,  Eastern 
Time,  and  Saturday  mornings  on  Burl 
Ives'  Coffee  Time  program  at  11:05. 

If  you  lived  in  any  of  our  sister  Re- 
publics to  the  south,  you  wouldn't  have 
to  be  told  about  Juan  Arvizu.  You'd  know 
already  that  he's  as  famous  down  there  as 
Bing  Crosby  is  up  here,  that  his  phono- 
graph records  sell  in  the  millions,  that 
he's  toured  all  over  Central  and  South 
America  with  immense  success,  and  that 
he's  appeared  in  several  Latin-American- 
made  movies. 

Juan  came  to  the  United  States  a  few 
months  ago  at  the  request  of  Edmund 
Chester,  CBS'  Director  of  Short  Wave 
Broadcasting  and  the  man  who  is  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  running  the  Latin- 
American  network  CBS  is  planning  on 
opening  soon.  Chester  knew  he'd  need  a 
big  South  American  star  for  his  network, 
and  Juan  was  the  biggest  he  could  think 
of. 

When  Juan  arrived  in  New  York, 
answering  Chester's  invitation  to  broad- 
cast for  CBS,  he  didn't  know  much  Eng- 
lish beyond  "hello"  and  "okay,"  but  his 
friendly  manners  made  language  no 
barrier.  His  English  is  still  pretty  sketchy, 
but  he  has  taken  to  slang  with  enthusiasm. 
His  favorite  expression  is  "Here's  mud  in 
your  eye,"  which  he  uses  on  any  occasion. 
Mostly,  though,  rehearsals  for  his  pro- 
gram are  conducted  in  Spanish. 

Juan  himself  is  a  Mexican — he  was  born 
in  Queretaro,  about  160  miles  from  Mexico 
City.  After  a  bsief  spell  of  being  a  tele- 
graph operator  he  embarked  on  an  oper- 
atic career,  but  gave  that  up  to  sing  the 
tunes  his  fellow-countrymen  knew  and 
loved.  After  that  decision  his  success  was 
phenomenally  swift. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  1:  Meet  Mr.  Meek  comes  back 
from  its  vacation — listen  to  its  first 
program  in  the  new  series  on  CBS  at 
7:30.  .  .  .  And  Jack  Benny's  old  enemy, 
Fred  Allen,  returns  to  his  last-year's 
spot  on  CBS  at  9: 00. 

October  8:  Edward  G.  Robinson  and  Big 
Town  is  back  on  CBS,  beginning  tonight 
at  8:00. 

October  15:  Hap  Hazard,  the  comedian 
who  pinch-hit  for  McGee  and  Molly  all 
summer,  gets  a  winter  show  as  a  reward, 
starting  tonight  at  7:30  on  NBC-Red. 

October  16:  For  serious  listeners-in,  the 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  convenes  again 
tonight  at  9:30  on  NBC-Blue. 

October  23:  After  a  long  absence,  Frank 
Fay  is  starring  in  a  new  show  which 
bows  in  tonight  at  10:30  on  NBC-Red 
.  .  .  And  at  9:00,  Bing  Crosby  returns 
from  his  vacation  to  the  Kraft  Music 
Hall. 
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THURSDAY 

Eastern  Time 

8:15  NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 
9:00  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
9:45  CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
9:45  NBC-Red:     Edward   MacHugh 
10:00  CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and   Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 
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CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 
CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS: 
MBS: 


Stepmother 

Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

Woman  of  Courage 
Blue:  Wife  Saver 
Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

Mary  Lee  Taylor 
Red:  Mary  Marlin 

The  Man  I   Married 

Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Bright  Horizon 
Blue:  Richard  Kent 
Red:  The  Goldbergs 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Red:  David  Harum 
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Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
We  Are  Always  Young 

Woman  in  White 
Government  Girl 
Blue:  Ted  Malone 
Red:  Pin  Money  Party 

Right  to  Happiness 
Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
VIBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Girl  Interne 

Red:  The  Mystery  Man 

Fletcher  Wiley 
Blue:  Into  the  Light 
Red:  Valiant  Lady 

Kate  Hopkins 

Blue:  Midstream 

Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
Red:  Against  the  Storm 

Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

Renfro  Valley  Folks 
-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

Adventures  in  Science 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

Richard  Maxwell 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 
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Mary  Marlin 

Blue:  Children's  Hour 

Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 

The  Goldbergs 
-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 

The  O'Neills 
-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
-Red:  We  the  Abbotts 

Ben  Bernie 
-Blue:  Tom  Mix 

Edwin  C.  Hill 

Bob  Edge 

Red:  Rex  Stout 

The  World  Today 

Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

Red:  Paul  Douglas 

Amos  'n'  Andy 

Blue:  EASY   ACES 

Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 

Lanny  Ross 

Blue:  Mr.   Keen 

Red    European  News 

Maudie's  Diary 

Red:  Xavier  Cugat 

Red    H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

Death  Valley  Days 
Wythe  Williams 

Blue    This  is  Judy  Jones 

Red:  Maxwell  House  Show 

Duffy's  Tavern 
■  Red     THE  ALDRICH   FAMILY 

Elmer  Davis 

Ma|or  Bowes  Hour 
Gabriel  Heatter 

Red     KRAFT   MUSIC   HALL 
-Blue     AMERICA'S    TOWN 

EETING   (Oct     16) 

Glenn  Miller 

Red    Rudy  Vallee 

Prolessor  Quiz 

Blue    Ahead  of  the  Headlines 

Red:  Frank  Fay  (Oct.  :.s> 

News  of  the  World 
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Gene  and  Glenn 
NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 
NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 
CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  By  Kathleen  Norris 
NBC-Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Buck  Private 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Wife  Saver 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 
NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 
MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 
NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 
NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government    Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Blue:  Music  Appreciation 

(Oct.  17) 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  News  for  Women 
NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
CBS:  Trailside  Adventures 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC- Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS.  Richard  Maxwell 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
CBS:  Highways  to  Health 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Children's  Hour 
NBC-Red:  Home  of  the  Brave 
CBS:  The  Goldbergs  1 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Lite 
CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Adventure  btones 
NBC-Red    We  the  Abbotts 
CBS    Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Blue    Tom  Mix 
CBS    Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Bob  Trout 
CBS    Hedda  Hopper 
CBS.  Frank  Parker 
CBS    The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NIK'-Red    Paul  Douglas 
CMS    Amos  'n'  Andy 
NHC-Rnl    Fred  Waring's  Gang 
(IIS    Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS    Al  Pearce 
MBS    The  Lone  Ranger 

BS     KATE  SMITH  HOUR 

i: i.     Auction  Quiz 

NBC-Red    Cities  Service  Concert 
NBC-Red     INFORMATION  PLEASE 
CBS    Elmer  Davis 
CBS.  Great     Moments     from     Great 

Plays 
MBS    Gabriel  Heatter 

N  111      111  ii.-     Vox  Pop 
NIK'-  Red     Waltz  Time 


( '  BS 

MBS 


First  Niqhter 
Three  Ring  Time 


,i'.i     c.    I     Uncle  Walter's  Dog  House 

S:  Ginny  Simms 

S    Penthouse  Party 
MBS    Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny 
MBS    Jlmmie  Fidler 
CBS    News  ol  the  Worl.r 


Richard     Kollmar    acts    in    radio, 
stage  plays  and  musical  comedies. 

HAVE      YOU      TUNED      IN... 

Richard  Kollmar,  who  has  spent  the 
summer  playing  the  role  of  David  in  the 
Claudia  and  David  series,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  David  whenever  that  show  is 
on  the  air.  You've  also  heard  him  as  Barry 
Markham  in  Life  Can  be  Beautiful. 

Dick  is  one  of  a  new  generation  of  actors 
brought  into  being  by  radio.  You  no 
longer  see  these  actors  hanging  around 
Broadway,  hopefully  looking  for  a  job  in 
that  new  play  Soandso's  supposed  to  be 
casting.  Instead,  they're  never  far  away 
from  a  telephone,  they  have  their  names 
listed  with  one  of  the  two  central  agencies 
which  radio  producers  call  up  when  they 
want  to  contact  some  particular  actor, 
and  they  are  busy  enough  in  radio  work  so 
they  can  accept  stage  parts  only  when  the 
parts  appeal  to  them. 

They're  better  actors  than  the  old,  im- 
poverished kind.  They  take  their  work 
very  seriously,  and  radio  has  taught  them 
how  to  get  every  last  ounce  of  expression 
out  of  their  voices.  They're  good,  solid 
citizens  with  families  and  responsibilities 
and  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 

Dick,  for  instance,  is  the  husband  of 
columnist  and  radio  commentator  Dorothy 
Kilgallen,  and  the  father  of  two-month- 
old  Richard  Kollmar,  Jr.  He's  a  graduate 
of  Yale  University,  and  if  he  weren't  an 
actor  would  probably  be  just  as  success- 
ful as  a  writer.  His  wife  admits  that  his 
suggestions  and  help  often  get  her  out  of 
a  tight  spot  when  she  is  writing  a  short 
story.  He  also  paints  in  his  spare  time. 
He  and  Dorothy  both  like  to  stay  up  late 
at  night,  but  they'd  just  as  soon  have  a 
few  friends  in  as  go  out  to  a  night  club. 

Dick  comes  from  a  completely  non-the- 
atrical New  Jersey  family.  When  he  was 
in  college  he  sang  in  the  glee  club  and 
took  part  in  undergraduate  dramatics  to 
such  an  extent  he  couldn't  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  be  an  actor  or  a  singer. 
He  solved  the  question  neatly  by  becom- 
ing both.  Broadway  theater-goers  have 
seen  him  both  in  straight  plays  and  in 
musical  comedies. 

He  doesn't  think  that  being  an  actor 
is  particularly  glamorous,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  you'll  find  few  sincere  actors 
who  do.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  find 
it  very  exciting  to  create  a  character  with 
his  voice,  and  to  know  that  millions  of 
people  are  listening,  laughing  or  smiling 
or  feeling  sorry  in  response  to  his  creation 
of  that  character. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  3:  CBS  brings  back  two  old 
favorites  tonight — Al  Pearce  and  his 
gang  at  7:30,  followed  by  Kate  Smith's 
variety  show  at  8:00. 

October  17:  Dr.  Walter  Damrosch  and 
his  famous  Music  Appreciation  Hour 
start  their  new  season  on  NBC-Blue  at 
2:00  this  afternoon. 
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SATURDAY 

Eastern  Time 

8:00  ri;s:  The  World  Today 
8:00  NBC.  News 

8:15  NBC-Red:  Hank  Lawsen 

8:30  NBC-Red:  Dick  Leibert 

8:45  CBS:  Adelaide  Hawley 
8:45  NBC-Blue:  String  Ensemble 
8:45  NBC-Red:  Deep  River  Boys 

9:00  CBS:  Press  News 

9:00  NBC-Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

9:00  NBC-Red:  News 

NBC-Red:  Market  Basket 

CBS:  Old  Dirt  Dobber 
NBC-Red:  New  England  Music 

CBS:  Jones  and  I 

NBC-Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 

NBC-Red:  Let's  Swing 
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9:15 
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NBC-Red:  Happy  Jack 

10:30  CBS:  Gold  If  You  Find  It 
10:30  NBC-Red:  America  the  Free 

00  NBC-Red:  Lincoln  Highway 

05  CBS:  Burl  Ives 

11:30  CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 

11:30  NBC-Blue:  Our  Barn 

11:30  NBC-Red:  Vaudeville  Theater 

CBS:  Hillbilly  Champions 

12:00  CBS:  Theater  of  Today 
12:00  NBC-Red:  Consumer  Time 

12:30  CBS:  Stars  Over  Hollywood 
12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  Bureau 
12:30  NBC-Red:  Call  to  Youth 

1:00  CBS:  Let's  Pretend 

1:00  MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

MBS:  Government  Girl 

1:30  CBS:  Brush  Creek  Follies 
1:30  NBC-Blue:  Vincent  Lopez 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

2:00  CBS:  Buffalo  Presents 

2:00  NBC-Blue:  Johnny  Long  Orch. 

2:30  CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 
2:30  NBC-Red:  Bright  Idea  Club 

3:00  CBS:  Dorian  String  Quartet 
3:00  NBC-Blue:  Indiana  Indigo 
3:00  NBC-Red:  Nature  Sketches 

3:15  NBC-Red:  Patti  Chapin 

30  CBS:  Vera  Brodsky 

4:00  CBS:  Calling  Pan-America 
4:00  NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
4:00  NBC-Red:  Listen  to  Lytell 

NBC-Red:  A  Boy,  a  Girl,  and  a  Band 

5:00  CBS:  Matinee  at  Meadowbrook 
5:00  NBC-Blue:  Glenn  Miller 

6:00  NBC-Blue:  Dance  Music 

6:30  CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

6:30  NBC-Red:  Art  of  Living 

6:45  CBS:  The  World  Today 

6:45  NBC-Blue:  Edward  Tomlinson 

6:45  NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

7:00  CBS:  People's  Platform 
7:00  NBC-Blue:  Message  of  Israel 
7:00  NBC-Red:  Defense  for  America 

7:30  CBS:  Wayne  King 

7:30  NBC-Blue:  Little  Ol'  Hollywood 

7:30  NBC- Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
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CBS:  Guy  Lombardo 

NBC-Blue:  Boy  Meets  Band 

NBC- Red:  Knickerbocker  Playhouse 

CBS:  City  Desk 

NBC-Blue:  Bishop  and  the  Gargoyle 

NBC-Red:  Truth  or  Consequences 

CBS:  YOUR  HIT  PARADE 
MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Spin  and  Win 
NBC-Red:  National  Barn  Dance 

MBS:  Morton  Gould 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  Symphony 

CBS:  Saturday  Night  Serenade 

MBS:  Chicago  Concert 

CBS:  Public  Affairs 

CBS:  Four  Clubmen 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 

RADIO    AND    TELEVISION    MIRROR 


Here's  proof  my  Face  Powder  makes 

Skin  look  Younger! 


ELBOW  TESr 


shows  instantly  how  new 

kind  of  powder  makes  skin 

look  smoother,  fresher. 


By  ^^aa&.C^ffiZ' 


Wouldn't  you  like  to  see,  with  your  own 
eyes,  how  much  younger  your  skin  can 
look  — how  much  lovelier  and  more 
glamorous? 

%u  can— so  simply  and  so  easily— and 
without  cost!  Make  the  test  that  is  thrill- 
ing women  everywhere  . . .  the  Lady 
Esther  elbow  test! 

\bu  know  how  rough  and  coarse  the 
skin  of  your  elbow  is.  Well,  I'm  going  to 
send  you  some  Lady  Esther  Face  Pow- 


Now  more  beautiful  women  use  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder  than  any  other  kind. 


der  FREE.  Just  take  a  little  on  a  puff  and 
pat  it  gently  on  your  elbow. . . 

See  what  happens!  See  how  the  coarse 
skin  of  your  elbow  suddenly  looks  soft 
and  smooth— how  the  lines  and  rough- 
ness seem  to  ease  away. 

If  my  powder  can  do  that  to  the 
abused  skin  of  your  elbow— just  imagine 
what  it  can  do  for  the  skin  of  your  face! 
Imagine  how  it  can  hide  tired  lines— skin- 
faults  and  imperfections— big  pores! 

\ou  see,  my  powder  is  different  be- 
cause it's  made  differently.  It's  blown  by 
Twin  Hurricanes  until  it's  softer  and 
finer  by  far  than  any  ordinary  powder. 
It  goes  on  a  new,  smoother  way— more  flat- 
tering to  the  skin  than  words  alone  can 
describe!  \bu  must  see  it  with  your  own 


eyes— that's  why  I  ask  you  to  make  the 
interesting  Elbow  Test. 

Try  All  9  Shades  FREE 

\bur  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
below  will  bring  you  all  9  new  shades  of 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  \bu  not  only 
can  make  the  interesting  Elbow  Test— 
you  can  also  try  all  9  shades  on  your  own 
skin,  before  your  own  mirror,  and  see 
which  one  is  your  best  shade— your  Lucky 
Shade.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


FACE    POWDER 


( Yon  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  posteard) 

Lady  Esther,  (73) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
0  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  of 
your  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


.STATE. 


//yoii/irc  in  CtnutdM^writl  Liidy  Either,  7V 
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Is  There  a  Doctor  in  the  House? 


MOST  radio  stars  are  hypochon- 
driacs. As  to  why  ...  I  don't 
know.  Maybe  nervous  strain 
has  something  to  do  with  it  .  .  .  those 
few  minutes  to  go  .  .  .  those  minutes 
when  the  hands  of  the  studio  clock 
seem  to  stop,  when  each  one  present 
feels  an  unforgettable  breathlessness, 
a  frantic  silence,  a  nightmare  chal- 
lenge to  the  imagination. 

Walter  Winchell's  head  starts  throb- 
bing, Ben  Bernie  feels  the  pumping 
of  his  heart,  Gracie  Allen  is  conscious 
of  a  funny  little  pain  in  her  right 
side,  Goodman  Ace  gets  that  queer 
dizzy  feeling  again,  and  Cantor  .  . 
well,  Cantor  is  the  worst. 

However,  Cantor  need  not  blame 
his  ills  on  broadcasting.  He  was  fuss- 
ing about  his  health  way  back  when 
people  thought  radio  was  a  toy  with 
which  amateurs  wasted  their  time.  In 
fact,  in  his  "Whoopee"  days,  when 
Eddie  had  pleurisy,  Ziegfeld  sued  him. 
And  Ziegfeld  could  not  be  blamed. 
It  was  plainly  a  case  of  crying  "Wolf, 
Wolf,"  once  too  often.  Eddie  had 
complained  so  many  times  that  in  this 
instance  when  he  actually  was  sick, 
Ziegfeld  refused  to  believe  him  and 
for  five  nights,  Cantor,  suffering  ter- 
rific pain,  and  strapped  up  like  a 
mummy,  had  to  go  on  with  the  show 
until  the  case  could  be  brought  be- 
fore Equity  and  Ziegfeld's  own  doctor 
pronounced   him   too  ill  to  perform. 

In  those  days  his  insomnia  began. 
To  hear  him  tell  it,  the  whole  world 
seemed  to  be  in  league  against  his 
sleeping.  Looking  forward  to  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  he  moved  Ida 
and  the  family  out  to  Mount  Vernon. 
No  sooner  were  they  settled  than 
someone  bought  the  property  directly 
opposite  and  there  commenced  a  daily 
drilling  and  hammering  which  ruined 
Mr.  Cantor's  morning  slumbers.  (He 
likes  to  sleep  until  noon.) 

"I  immediately  moved  to  a  Broad- 
way hotel,"  said  he,  "but  the  taxicabs 
got  me.  Then  I  tried  one  on  Central 
Park  West,  but  they  started  blasting 
for  the  new  subway.  Next,  some- 
body suggested  Gedney  Farms  at 
White  Plains.  So,  one  evening,  after 
the  show,  I  drove  there  by  myself. 
I  was  so  sure  I  wouldn't  sleep  that 
I  neglected  to  leave  a  call  for  the 
morning.  To  my  surprise  I  slept  un- 
til one-thirty  the  following  afternoon 
and  nearly  missed  my  matinee.  I  had 
no  time  to  shave  or  have  breakfast 
but  I  did  manage  to  call  Ida  and  say, 
'Thank  goodness  I've  found  a  place!' 
She  packed  my  clothes  and  sent  them 
right  up  there.  That  night  I  drove  out 
again.  When  I  was  about  twenty 
minutes  away  I  noticed  crowds  of 
people.  And  a  policeman  stopped  my 
car.  'You  can't  go  any  further!'  he 
ordered.  'But  I  live  here!'  I  argued. 
He  quickly  corrected  me  with,  'You 
mean  you  lived  here.'  Gedney  Farms 
had  just  burned  down  to  the  ground." 

When  Cantor  went  on  the  air,  ac- 
cording to  him,  his  real  insomnia 
began. 

One  morning  at  breakfast,  he  ut- 
tered his  usual  complaint,  "I  haven't 
slept  a  wink  all  night,"  and  his  wily 
daughter,  Marilyn,  hearing  this, 
said  "Yes,  wasn't  the  thunderstorm 
terrible?"  And  Cantor  agreed. 

After   breakfast,   Marilyn   took   her 
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By   Nanette   Kutner 

sisters  aside  and  plotted  to  cure  him 
of  this  self-imposed  insomnia  because, 
as  Marilyn  told  them,  "There  was  no 
thunderstorm." 

They  telephoned  the  family  doctor 
and  the  next  thing  Eddie  knew,  he 
was  given  sleeping  pills.  He  thought 
they  were  wonderful.  "Makes  me 
sleep  like  a  top  the  minute  my  head 
touches  the  pillow."  But  after  he  used 
up  the  bottle,  when  he  called  the 
doctor  for  a  second  prescription,  that 
worthy  said,  "Why,  Eddie,  you  can 
make  them  yourself  .  .  .  they  are 
only  bread  and  water." 

£~ANTOR  is  keen  enough  to  acknowl- 
*-  edge  the  part  imagination  plays 
with  high-strung  temperaments.  To 
prove  it  he  told  me  a  funny  story. 

It  begins  in  the  Zeigfeld  era  when 
Cantor  and  Seymour  Felix,  the 
dance  director,  were  rehearsing.  Can- 
tor, knowing  Felix  as  a  hypochondriac, 
and  always  glad  to  point  to  somebody 
else,  nudged  Ziegfeld,  whispering, 
"Watch  me  kid  him."  So,  when,  at 
lunch,  Seymour,  seeing  Cantor  leave 
the  dining  room,  called,  "Meet  you 
later  at  rehearsal,"  Cantor  said,  "Oh, 
no,  I'm  going  to  take  my  nap."  "Your 
nap?"  asked  Seymour,  puzzled.  "Yes," 
said  Cantor,  winking  at  Ziegfeld.  "I 
always  take  my  nap  after  my  ginger 
ale  and  cream." 

Ten  years  later  Cantor  was  in  Hol- 
lywood, seated  in  the  home  of  pro- 
ducer Al  Lewis,  when  the  butler  en- 
tered, carrying  a  glass  containing  a 
mysterious  looking  concoction.  In 
answer  to  Eddie's  query  as  to  what 
it  was,  Lewis  exclaimed,  "Haven't  you 
heard  .  .  .  it's  ginger  ale  and  cream. 
You,  of  all  people,  should  take  it. 
Why,  it's  cured  me  of  insomnia!" 

Remembering  that  Al  Lewis  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  Felix's,  Cantor 
quickly    put    two    and    two    together. 

After  this,  Eddie  met  at  least  seven 
people  who  were  seriously  drinking 
the  mixture,  and  to  top  it  all,  a  few 
months  later,  in  Winchell's  column 
there  appeared  .  .  .  "Insomniacs  .  .  . 
take  a  tip  from  W.  W.  .  .  .  ginger  ale 
and  cream." 

Like  most  hypochondriacs  Cantor 
likes  to  point  to  the  other  fellow. 

"Take  Al  Jolson,"  he  says  "Jolson 
beats  any  of  us.  He  lives  in  constant 
fear  that  something  will  happen  to 
his  voice. 

"Once,  in  the  middle  of  a  successful 
run,  Al  felt  a  little  hoarse,  so  he 
simply  closed  his  show  and  went 
down  to  Florida.  The  Shuberts  had  a 
fit.  Jolson  could  be  depended  upon 
to  draw  in  forty  thousand  dollars  a 
week  as  against  the  average  star's 
fifteen.  So  when  he  had  been  gone 
five  days,  they  sent  Stanley  Sharpe 
down  to  see  him.  Sharpe  found  Jol- 
son on  the  beach,  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers, and  Jolson  was  not  even  talk- 
ing, instead  he  was  doing  what  he 
always  does  when  he  gets  worried 
about  his  throat  .  .  .  writing  on  a  pad. 

'"How  are  you,  Al?'  inquired 
Sharpe. 

"  'A  little  better,'  wrote  Jolson. 

"  'When  do  you  think  you'll  be 
able  to  use  your  voice?'  asked  Sharpe 


"  'God  only  knows,'  wrote  Jolson. 

"In  this  way  they  covered  thirty 
pages  or  so  until  Jolson  wrote, 
'What's  new?' 

"  'Cantor  opened  in  Chicago  last 
night  in  The  Midnight  Rounders,' 
said  Sharpe. 

"  'How  much  business  did  he  do?' 
wrote  Jolson. 

"Forty-five  hundred  the  first  night,' 
said  Sharpe. 

"And  with  that,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  people  on  the  beach,  the  up-to- 
then-silent  Jolson  suddenly  hollered 
in  that  great  booming  voice  of  his. 
'That's  a  lie,  and  you  know  it!' 

"  'Okay,  Al,'  said  Sharpe.  And  led 
him  to  the  train." 

"A  hypochondriac,"  went  on  Cantor, 
"lives  longer  than  anyone  else  be- 
cause he  takes  better  care  of  himself. 
If  he  has  a  slight  cold  he  stays  in  bed 
because  he  thinks  it's  pneumonia.  If 
the  doctor  says  there's  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  then  he  believes 
one  of  two  things,  either  the  doctor 
just  doesn't  know  his  business,  or  he 
is  dying  and  they're  keeping  the  truth 
from  him." 

P)ESPITE  a  sense  of  humor  that  lets 
*^  him  tell  a  story  like  that,  Can- 
tor doesn't  see  himself  as  others  do. 
When  he  first  moved  to  California, 
Jack  Benny  dropped  in  and  asked  him 
to  play  a  round  of  golf. 

"Oh,  I  can't,"  moaned  Banjo-eyes. 
"I  just  had  a  cardiogram  made  of  my 
heart.  And  I'm  waiting  to  hear  the 
results." 

Benny  good-naturedly  sat  around 
with  the  Cantor  family  while  Eddie 
telephoned  his  doctor  for  the  verdict. 
And  Benny's  own  heart  thumped  with 
sympathy  as  he  heard  Cantor  cry, 
"Oh,  Doctor  .  .  .  oh  .  .  .  oh."  And  the 
last  "oh"  trailed  off  in  such  a  ring 
of  despair  that  Benny  felt  certain  his 
friend  was  a  goner.  He  nearly  col- 
lapsed when  Eddie,  turning  from  the 
telephone,  said,  with  the  same  dis- 
appointed voice,  "When  do  we  start 
playing?  The  doctor  says  there  is 
nothing  the  matter  with  me." 

The  habit  of  refusing  to  believe 
there  is  nothing  wrong  is  beyond  be- 
ing funny,  especially  in  the  case  of 
Ben  Bernie.  A  doctor  told  him  he 
had  heart  trouble.  Since  then  the 
doctor  has  been  proved  a  quack,  and 
although  Bernie  does  have  a  slight 
murmur,  it  is  virtually  nothing.  Yet, 
Ben  tells  me  he  goes  to  bed  each 
night  with  one  prayer  on  his  lips — 
that  he'll  wake  up  the  next  morning. 

And  when  he  golfs  he  employs  two 
caddies,  one  to  carry  his  clubs  and 
the  other  to  place  his  hand  on  the 
small  of  the  Bernie  back  and  actually 
push  him  up  the  hill. 

"To  take  the  strain  off  my  heart," 
says  Bernie. 

Yet,  he  is  too  intelligent  to  kid  him- 
self for  long.  He  senses  there  is  a 
deep  psychological  reason  to  all  of 
this,  and  that  he  and  his  buddies  are 
not  just  plain  spoiled  or  temperamen- 
tal, or  really  sick  or  only  suffering 
from  "mike"  fright. 

I  think  he  explained  it  quite  clearly 
when  he  said,  "My  heart  only  began  to 
bother  me  as  the  big  radio  money 
came  in.  You  see,  it  never  got  used 
to  a  million  dollars." 

RADIO   AND  TELEVISION   MIRROR 
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in  Hollywood 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap 


clever  women  everywhere  take  Hollywood's 
tip— find  ACTIVE-LATHER  FACIALS  with 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  a  wonderful  beauty  aid ! 
"Here's  all  you  do,"  says  lovely  Joan 
Bennett  —  "Smooth  the  lather  lightly  in. 
Rinse  with  warm  water,  then  cool.  Pat  to 
dry."  Try  this  gentle  care  for  30  days! 
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'Love  Story" 


Millicent  queried,  and  Hallam  said 
evenly — "Not  that  I've  been  able  to 
discover,  so  far." 

Millicent  was  walking  to  the  door. 
Halfway  across  the  room  she  turned 
swiftly  on  her  slender,  spike  heels. 

"You're  assuming  a  great  deal,  Hal- 
lam Ford,"  she  said  slowly.  "Are  you 
sure  you're  not  a  little  mite  sore  be- 
cause I  had  other  plans  on  a  couple 
of  occasions  when — " 

"I'm  not  that  small,"  Hallam  inter- 
rupted. "If  you  didn't  care  to  accept 
my  invitations,  that's  your  own  busi- 
ness. It  wouldn't  change  my  feeling 
for  you  as  an  actress." 

With  eyes  that  were  very  large  and 
several  shades  darker  than  usual, 
Millicent  met  his  gaze. 

"I  was  fond  of  you  at  one  time,  Hal," 
she  said,  "very  fond.  In  the  beginning 
I  enjoyed  going  places  and  doing 
things  with  you.  .  .  .  But  it  bored  me, 
rather,  when  you  began  to  show  very 
plainly  that  I  wasn't  a  fit  companion 
for  your — son." 

Hallam  protested.  "There  wasn't 
any  question  of  you  being  a  fit  com- 


panion for  Donnie,"  he  said.  "You 
just  aren't  the  maternal  type.  .  .  . 
You  stay  out  too  late  at  night  and 
smoke  too  much.  You  don't  belong 
to  Donnie's  world — and  he  doesn't 
belong  to  yours.  A  girl  that's  forever 
late  at  rehearsals  couldn't  be  de- 
pended upon  to  keep  her  eye  on  a  kid 
— at  the  circus.  An  actress  who's 
casual  about  playing  an  important 
part — ■" 

Millicent  broke  in  angrily.  "Per- 
haps the  part  didn't  seem  important — 
to  me.  And  everybody's  late,  once  in 
a  while.  If  you  think  I'd  take  a  child 
into  a  crowd  and  lose  him — "  She 
started  toward  the  door  again  and 
didn't  speak  until  she  was  on  the  very 
threshold. 

"Listen  here,  Hal,"  she  queried, 
"how  do  you  get  that  way?  What 
right  have  you — "  she  choked  and 
said,  very  low — "I  hope  the  kid's 
better  soon." 

The  door  closed  behind  her. 

It  was  worse  after  Millicent  Barry 
had  gone — much  worse.    Although  it 
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(.Continued  from  page  37) 

was  necessary  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  other  actors  and  actresses  as  soon 
as  possible,  Hallam  felt  no  urge  to 
do  so.  He  had  an  absurd  desire  to 
call  Millicent  back — to  beg  her  par- 
don humbly,  for  this  evening,  and 
for  a  six  months'  old  insult. 

"Why  was  I  so  rude?"  he  questioned 
savagely  of  his  heart.  "Why  am  I 
always  so  rude  to  Millie?  Why  does 
the  very  sight  of  her  make  me  forget 
that  I'm — "  it  was  a  trite  word — "a 
gentleman?" 

Always?  But  it  hadn't  been  that 
way,  at  first.  At  first — meeting  Milli- 
cent Barry  in  the  studio — Hallam  Ford 
had  felt  only  a  desire  to  make  her 
like  him — to  make  her  like  him  very 
much,  indeed. 

They  lunched  together  on  several 
occasions  back  when  the  world  was 
sweet  with  springtime.  Once  it  had 
been  in  a  fountain-studded  courtyard, 
and  that  had  been  nice.  Once  it  was 
on  a  roof  far  above  the  work-a-day 
world — and  that  had  been  nicer!  Hal- 
lam had  lived  fleetingly  in  a  land  of 
banter    and    small    talk    and    lilting 


Film  and  radio  pro- 
ducer Cecil  B.  De- 
Mille,  in  the  cabin 
of  his  Gloucester 
schooner-yacht.  When 
he's  not  sailing  it, 
Mr.  DeMille  is  using 
it  as  a  background 
for  Paramount's  new 
technicolor  picture, 
"Reap  the  Wild 
Wind."  Before  the  Lux 
Radio  Theater  started 
its  new  season  on  CBS, 
early  in  September, 
Mr.  DeMille  made  pre- 
liminary arrangements 
for  the  show  via  ship 
to    shore    telephone. 


mirth.  And  then  the  question  of 
Donnie  had  grown  up  between  them, 
like  a  poisonous  weed  in  a  fragrant 
garden  spot. 

Millicent  had  been  so  enthusiastic 
at  the  mention  of  Donnie!  She  had 
wanted  to  see  Donnie's  picture  and 
to  know  the  color  of  his  eyes  and 
hair.  She  had  wondered  whether  he 
resembled  his  father.  Hallam,  pleased 
and  flattered  by  her  eagerness,  had 
shown  her  a  dozen  snapshots  and  had 
grown  voluble  in  his  description.  And 
then  all  at  once  he  had  felt  a  strange, 
eerie  sense  of  fear.  Fear  that  it  was 
an  act — for,  after  all,  Millicent  Barry 
was  an  actress.  Fear  that  a  girl  of  her 
type  couldn't  really  be  so  interested 
in  a  strange  child.  He  had  shut  up, 
like  a  clam,  and  had  returned  the 
snapshots  to  his  wallet. 

Hallam  recalled  vividly  that  matter 
of  the  circus.  When  it  came  up  he 
and  Millicent  had  been  drinking  tea 
together  in  the  lounge  of  a  dim  Vic- 
torian hotel,  not  far  from  the  studio. 
The  setting  was  wrong  for  Millicent — 


the  place  was  jammed  with  heavy 
furniture  and  lorgnetted  old  ladies 
and  be-spatted  octogenarians.  Against 
the  setting  of  their  age  Millie's  youth 
stood  out  like  a  flaming  insolent  torch. 
Her  light  laughter,  her  vivid  lipstick 
and  her  lacquered  nails,  her  modish 
frock  patterned  for  the  day  after  to- 
morrow— were  a  false  note.  .  .  .  He 
remembered  even  now  the  surprise 
on  Millie's  face  when  he  told  her  that 
he  wouldn't  think  of  letting  Donnie 
accompany  her  on  an  afternoon  jaunt. 
To  her  injured — "Why  not?"  he  had 
said,  "You  don't  fit  in  with  a  child, 
Millie — you're  too  modern.  You're  a 
party  girl." 

HALLAM  FORD  picked  up  a  pencil 
and  began  to  make  curlicues  on 
his  desk  blotter.  The  curlicues  started 
out  to  be  meaningless  lines,  but  they 
developed  oddly  into  a  series  of  hearts 
— thin  hearts  and  fat  hearts,  corpulent 
hearts  and  emaciated  ones.  Oh,  Joe 
Mallaby  had  been  right — he  had  felt 
a  yen,  a  decided  yen,  for  Millicent 
Barry.  Directing  her  had  been  a  joy. 
Touching  her  elbow  as  he  guided  her 
into  a  taxi  or  toward  a  table,  had 
been  sheer  rapture.  But  there  was 
Donnie  to  consider.  Donnie,  who 
needed  protection  and  adult  guidance 
and  systematic  care.  Donnie  who  was 
delicate,  who  couldn't  be  reared  to  the 
tune  of  jazz — Donnie  who  still  needed 
lullabies. 

After  that  tea  party  there  had  been 
a  difference — not  a  very  subtle  one, 
either.  For  several  weeks  Hallam 
hadn't  made  any  overtures  toward 
Millicent  Barry,  and  when — after  the 
several  weeks  had  gone  desperately 
by — he  asked  her  to  dinner  and  the 
theater,  she  refused  him  point  blank. 
It  was  the  first  of  several  flat  refusals 
and  finally  Hallam  stopped  asking  her 
to — as  she  said — go  places  and  do 
things.  He  also  stopped  casting  her 
in  the  scripts  he  directed — not  to  be 
picayunish  and  revengeful,  but  be- 
cause the  sound  of  her  voice  was  like 
a  hot  iron  drawn  across  his  soul,  and 
because  the  sight  of  her,  playing  a 
deeply  emotional  part,  was  at  times 
more  than  he  could  bear. 

A  deeply  emotional  part.  .  .  .  That 
was  an  apt  description  of  the  leading 
role  in  the  Gerry  Gateson  script — the 
role  of  the  older  sister !  He  could  hear 
her  throaty  chuckle  sweeping  through 
the  air  in  the  glorious  moment  when 
the  older  sister  spilled  the  beans.  He 
could  hear  her  voice,  deep  down  in 
her  throat,  and  shaken  under  its  cool- 
ness, when  she  said — "Yes,  I  might 
learn  to  care — for  you."  Who  else 
could  play  the  older  sister  part  as 
Millicent  Barry  could  play  it?  The 
four  walls  of  the  room  echoed,  "No- 
body .  .  .  nobody  .  .  ." 

All  at  once  Hallam  Ford  was  tear- 
ing the  desk  blotter — with  its  army 
of  pencilled  hearts — into  a  thousand 
pieces.  He'd  been  a  fool,  as  usual. 
He'd  called  Millicent  over  to  his  office 
to  give  her  the  part  and  he'd  sent  her 
away  again — empty  handed.  He  had 
been  as  gauche  as  a  schoolboy.  He 
had  let  his  private  feelings  run  off  with 
his  common  sense  and  with  his  duty 
to  his  employer.  Millicent  Barry  could 
make  or  break  the  script  and  because 
of  a  grudge — or  whatever  else  you 
might  call  it — he  was  bargaining  with 
failure! 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Without  meat,  milk,  eggs,  fish,  America  could 
never  have  an  efficient  army — in  the  field — on  the 
farms — or  in  the  factory. 

For  these  foods  contain  vital  elements  which 
men  need  for  the  hard  work  the  nation  must  perform. 


FROM  LEAN  MEAT  come  several 
members  of  that  amazing  vitamin 
family  we  call  B-Complex.  Lean  meat 
is  muscle — rich  in  strength-giving  pro- 
teins. Lean  meat  is  a  fine  source  of 
mineral  substances — of  iron  and  cop- 
per, for  example,  without  which  good 
red  blood  cannot  exist.  Don't  forget 
liver  or  kidneys  either.  In  some  ways 
they  surpass  the  lean  cuts.  And  the 
fat  from  meat  is  nature's  most  con- 
centrated form  of  food  energy. 

Milk  and  eggs  are  also  important 
foods,  contributing  much  to  a  well- 
balanced  diet. 

From  fish  also  we  get  needed  pro- 
teins, minerals  and  parts  of  the  Vita- 
min B-Complex. 

You  know  how  Uncle  Sam  is  bete 


ting  on  the  stamina  and  courage  and 
alertness  of  all  his  nephews  and  nieces 
now.  Don't  let  him  down. 

Proper  food,  we.  all  know,  can 
make  the  difference  between  men 
and  women  of  straw  and  men  and 
women  of  iron! 


THE  MAGIC  FOODS 

It  takes  only  a  few  kinds  of  simple  foods  to 
provide  a  sound  foundation  for  buoyant 
health.  Eat  each  of  them  daily.  Then  add  to 
your  table  anything  else  you  like  which 
agrees  with  you. 


MILK — especially  for  Vitamin  A,  some 
of  the  B  vitamins,  protein  and  calcium. 
Irradiated"   milk — for  Vitamin  D — 
the  "sunshine"  vitamin. 


MEAT,  eggs  and  sea  food 
for  proteins  and  several 
the    B-Complex    vitamins; 
meat  and  eggs  also  for  iron. 
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WHERE  YOU  SEE  meats  displayed, 
where  you  see  them  advertised  in 
counter  and  window  signs,  your 
merchant  is  aiding  our  govern- 
ment's program  to  make  the  nation 
strong.  Meat,  eaten  regularly ,  helps 
to  build  up  the  individual  — helps 
to  build  up  America's  defense. 


GREEN  AND  YELLOW  vege- 
tables for  B  vitamins.  Vitamin 
A,  Vitamin  C,  and  minerals. 


FRUITS  and  fruit  juices — for  Vita- 
min C,  other  vitamins  and  minerals. 


This  message  is  approved  by  the  office  of 
Federal  Security  Administrator,  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  Co-ordinator  of  Health,  Welfare 
and  Related  Defense  Activities.  It  is  brought 
to  you  as  our  contribution  to  National  Nutri- 
tional Defense  byRadio&TelevisonMirror 


BREAD,  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched, for  B  Vitamins  and 
other  nutrients. 


Enough  of  these  foods  in  your  daily  diet  and 
in  the  diets  of  all  Americans  will  assure  better 
health  for  the  nation,  will  increase  its  ener- 
gies to  meet  today's  emergencies. 


?5odi¥iff6tti/if#/V&Vdmer/ca, 
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"It  will  be  a  humiliating  admission," 
Hallam  Ford  told  himself,  "and  I'll 
have  to  eat  crow,  but  what  the  devil!" 

There  was  a  call  bell  on  Hallam's 
desk.  He  rang  it  vigorously  several 
times,  and  when  a  messenger  boy 
came  darting  to  the  door — a  trifle 
wild-eyed  at  such  an  imperative  sum- 
mons from  the  least  temperamental  of 
the  directors — he  was  already  ram- 
ming a  script  into  a  large  envelope. 
He  sealed  the  envelope  and  wrote 
Millicent's  name  and  address  across 
it  before  he  spoke. 

"I  want  this  delivered  at  Miss 
Barry's  apartment  house  within  the 
next  half  hour,"  he  said.  And  at  the 
boy's,  "Yes,  sir!"  "She  won't  be  home 
— but  leave  it  with  the  porter  and  tell 
him  to  give  it  to  her  the  moment  she 
gets  in." 

THINGS  didn't  go  at  all  well The 

I  evening — which  had  begun  badly — 
didn't  improve.  .  .  .  Gerald  Gateson's 
characterizations  were  so  complete,  so 
sharply  denned — you  couldn't  just 
use  anybody  in  one  of  his  stories. 
Kelton  Stokes — with  his  slight  Eng- 
lish accent — was  the  only  possible 
choice  for  a  leading  man.  And  Kel- 
ton Stokes  was  not  to  be  had  imme- 
diately— he  was  out  auditioning  and 
his  wife  didn't  know  where.  Merle 
Ray  would  have  to  play  the  part  of 
the  glamour  girl — she  was  the  original 
jitterbug  with  her  auburn  curls  and 
her  light-as-meringue  voice.  But 
Merle  had  a  touch  of  laryngitis  this 
evening,  and  that  was  that.  Oh,  sure, 
she  would  be  well  by  morning — or  so 
she  assured  Hallam  in  a  ghost  of  a 
whisper,  over  the  telephone.  As  for 
the  character  woman— she  was  the 
toughest  problem  of  all.  Hallam  knew 
exactly  whom  he  wanted  to  use,  but 
he  couldn't  think  of  the  name.  He'd 
have  to  go  through  the  agency  files 
next  day  before  he  could  locate  it. 
Of  course,  the  woods  were  full  of 
character  women,  but  this  one  had 
played  on  Broadway  in  the  Mauve 
Decade  and  she  still  had  remnants  of 
the  power  and  the  glory.  She  hadn't 
been  around  the  studio  lately,  not 
much — maybe  she  had  moved  away 
or  maybe  she  was  dead.  Lord  knows 
she  was  old  enough.  .  .  . 

Hallam  thrust  the  scripts — which  he 
hadn't  been  able  to  give  out — into  his 
desk  drawer.  He  sighed  and  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  strolled  into  the 
outer  office.  Perhaps  it  was  just  as 
well  that  the  evening  had  been  a  bust. 
If  he'd  been  able  to  get  the  cast  to- 
gether he'd  have  been  rehearsing  and 
auditioning  until  past  midnight,  and 
now — at  ten — he'd  be  able  to  get  home 
to  Donnie's.  Maggie,  the  maid,  hadn't 
called.  Donnie  might  still  be  asleep — 
perhaps  with  the  flush  gone  from  his 
thin  little  face  .  .  .  Donnie  might  be 
well  in  the  morning  if  he  slept  the 
night  through. 

The  girl  at  the  reception  desk 
looked  up  as  Hallam  went  past.  She 
said: 

"Going  so  soon,  Mr.  Ford?"  and 
Hallam  told  her,  "Yes.  Everything's 
wet — "  and  the  girl  laughed. 

"You  didn't  have  much  luck,  did 
you?"  she  wanted  to  know — she  had 
put  in  the  calls  for  Hallam.  "There 
was  only  Miss  Barry — " 

"No,  I  hadn't  much  luck,"  agreed 
Hallam.  "I'll  be  back  first  thing  in 
the  morning,  Miss  Kane." 

The  receptionist  shrugged.  "Thank 
heaven,  I  won't  be!"  she  said.  "I  don't 
come    on    until    five,    tomorrow.     So 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 
long,  Mr.  Ford — happy  landing." 

All  the  way  down  in  the  elevator 
Hallam  wondered  why  she  had  thrown 
in  that  "happy  landing"— he  had  sel- 
dom been  less  happy  in  his  life,  and 
had  never  known  less  hope  of  happi- 
ness! As  he  jolted  home  in  a  taxi,  he 
kept  thinking — 

"If  it  weren't  for  Donnie  I'd  cut 
and  run.  I'd  go  to  Singapore — why 
Singapore? — on  a  tramp  steamer.  Or 
to  South  America  to  hunt  elephants. 
Or  to  Alaska  to  hunt  gold.  .  .  .  I'm 
tired  of  everything .  and   everybody." 

But  even  as  he  said  it,  he  knew  it 
wasn't  true.  He  was  only  tired  of 
himself.  .  .  . 

ALWAYS  when  he  came  home  after 
■  Donnie's  bedtime,  Hallam  tiptoed 
along  the  red-carpeted  corridor  that 
led  to  the  door  of  his  suite.  Not  that 
his  feet  would  make  any  sound  on 
the  thick  broadloom — it  was  habit, 
pure  and  simple,  that  caused  him  to 
tiptoe.  This  evening  the  corridor 
was  deserted — no  sign  anywhere  of 
Maggie. 

"I  bet  she  never  once  looked  in  on 
the  kid,"  Hallam  told  himself. 

Carefully  he  laid  his  hand  on  a 
glass  door  knob  and  swung  open  the 


Ilka  Chase,  hostess  of  CBS' 
Pent-House  Party,  goes  over  her 
script  with  Lawrence  Langner, 
producer  of  her  new  play,  which 
will    soon    open    on    Broadway. 

door.  The  living  room  of  his  suite  was 
dark,  but  there  was  a  faint  flicker 
of  light  shining  from  beneath  the  cur- 
tain that  separated  it  from  the  bed- 
room. Swifty  and  noiselessly  Hallam 
crossed  the  intervening  space  and 
pulled  aside  the  curtain,  and  heard 
Donnie's  voice  raised  in  a  question. 

"But,"  Donnie  was  asking,  "why 
didn't  Snow  White  stay  on  in  the  little 
house  in  the  woods?  She'd  have  had 
more  fun  there  than  in  a  castle.  .  .  . 
Why  did  she  go  back  with  the  stupid 
old  prince?" 

The  voice  that  answered  Donnie 
was  cool  and  slightly  husky.  "Women, 
even  princesses,  are  such  fools!"  re- 
plied the  voice.  "They  don't  know 
when  they're   well   off,   Donnie-boy." 

Donnie  spoke  again.  "You  would 
have     stayed     in     the     little     house, 


wouldn't  you,  Millie?  You'd  a-stayed 
with  the  bunnies  and  the  squirrels 
and  the  seven  dwarfs?" 

Hallam  found  himself  rather  breath- 
lessly waiting  for  Millicent  Barry's 
answer.   Finally  it  came. 

"Well,  I'm  not  so  sure,"  she  said 
slowly.  "I  haven't  any  more  sense 
than  the  rest  of  them.  In  fact — "  She 
looked  up  with  a  start  and  glimpsed 
Hallam  standing  there  between  the 
living  room  and  the  bedroom. 

"Oh,  hello,"  she  said,  with  only  the 
slightest  tremor  in  her  tone,  "it's  about 
time  you  got  home  .  .  .  Donnie  hasn't 
a  smitch  of  fever — I  bought  a  ther- 
mometer on  the  way  in." 

"Then  why,"  asked  Hallam,  "is  it 
about  time  I  got  home?" 

"I'm  drained  dry  of  stories,"  said 
Millicent,  and  when  Hallam  mur- 
mured, "I  thought  you  were  going 
to  a  party?"  she  told  him — "Donnie 
and  I  have  had  a  party." 

Donnie  piped  up.  "There  was  pink 
ice  cream,"  he  said.  "Millie — she  says 
that's  her  name — brought  it  in  with 
her.  I  was  so-o  hot  before  she  brought 
it,  daddy  .  .  .  Millie  looks  like  Snow 
White,  doesn't  she?  Her  hair  is  so 
black  and  her  cheeks  are  so  red — " 

Millicent's  cheeks  were  red.  Hallam, 
glued  to  the  spot,  thought  that  she  had 
never  before  been  so  glorious.  She 
was  holding  Donnie  on  her  lap — her 
satin  dress  must  have  been  sadly 
crumpled  but  she  didn't  seem  to  mind 
— and  Donnie's  head,  snuggling  back, 
covered  up  the  place  where  a  shoulder 
strap  should  have  been.  A  dark  and 
very  stylized  curl  had  blown  softly — 
and  a  trifle  untidily — across  one 
cheek.  She  should  have  looked  like 
a  modern  Madonna,  but  she  didn't — 
not  Millie!    She  looked  like — herself. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  meeting  Hal- 
lam's glance,  "I  know  I'm  an  in- 
truder .  .  .  Give  me  the  bum's  rush 
and  get  it  over  with  .  .  .  But  Donnie 
and  I  have  had  a  hotcha  time — haven't 
we,  buttonface?" 

Donnie  said  very  simply,  "I  love  this 
lady.  Can  she  stay  all  night,  daddy? 
She  can  have  my  bed  and  my  teddy 
bear  to  sleep  with  .  .  .  She  can  have 
all  my  toys,  if  she'll  stay." 

He  didn't  seem  quite  satisfied  when 
his  father  told  him  hastily,  "Well, 
she'll  stay  until  you're  asleep,  any- 
how!" 

Donnie  hung  on  grimly  to  wakeful- 
ness, but  finally  he  went  to  sleep  be- 
cause he  couldn't  help  himself,  and 
Hallam  lifted  his  limp  body  from 
Millicent  Barry's  arms  and  carried 
him  over  to  the  bed  and  tucked  him 
in.  During  the  tucking-in  process, 
Millicent  rose  and  stretched  and  went 
to  stand  by  the  bureau. 

"Donnie  isn't  heavy,"  she  said  re- 
flectively, "he's  a  frightfully  thin  little 
thing — but  at  that,  both  my  legs  are 
numb." 

WHEN  Hallam  turned  back  from 
the  bed  he  found  her  standing  in 
front  of  the  mirror,  applying  lipstick. 

"Snow  White,  my  eye,"  she  mur- 
mured in  slightly  blurred  accents,  as 
she  outlined  the  contours  of  her  lovely 
mouth,  "I'm  a  mess." 

She  hadn't  stepped  out  of  character 
— not  one  inch  out  of  character.  As  he 
stared  at  her,  Hallam  realized  that 
there  was  no  pretense  about  the  girl, 
that  she  insisted  upon  being  true  to 
herself  and  to  her  generation.  He 
said — 

"You  were  swell  to  come  here, 
Millie,  after  the  way  I  acted.    I  was 
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a  beast  and  I  apologize." 

"I  didn't  come  here  to  be  swell," 
she  said.  "My  own  mother  died  when 
I  was  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper,  and 
I  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  alone  in 
hotel  rooms  .  .  .  You  needn't  apolo- 
gize, Hal — I'd  have  done  the  same  for 
any  neglected  kid." 

Hallam  told  her,  "I  wasn't  apolo- 
gizing because  you  were  nice  to 
Donnie,"  and  Millie  said,  "It  really 
doesn't  matter — skip  it!" 

Desperately,  achingly  as  he  watched 
her  hair  being  patted  into  place,  Hal- 
lam wanted  to  say  the  right  thing, 
but  the  words  wouldn't  come.  Even 
if  they  did  come — he  told  himself — 
they  would  be  phony.    He  faltered — 

"Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you  in  the 
morning,  Millie.  Audition's  at  ten — " 

He  was  entirely  unprepared  for  the 
fury  with  which  Millicent  turned  on 
him.  He  actually  stepped  back  before 
her  uncontrolled  wrath. 

"Oh,"  she  raged — but  she  raged  in 
a  muted  voice  so  as  not  to  awaken  a 
small  boy — "so  you're  going  to  give 
me  the  job,  are  you,  as  payment  for 
taking  care  of  your  child?  Well,  Hal, 
I  don't  want  it.  I  wouldn't  take  it  as 
a  gift.  Oddly  enough,  I  didn't  come 
here  to  bootlick.  I  came  here  because 
I  was  sorry  for  a  youngster  who 
wanted — who  needed — "  she  gulped — 
"affection.  There !  You  can  take  your 
old  job,  Hallam  Ford — I  wouldn't  let 
you  direct  me  if  I  were  starving — " 

ALL  at  once  Hallam  did  know  the 
right  thing  to  say  and  he  said  it. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Millie,  wait  a 
minute,"  he  entreated.  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  here — how  could  I 
know? — until  I  came  home  and  pulled 
back  that  curtain  and  saw  you  with 
Donnie  on  your  lap.  As  for  the  job — 
well,  I  sent  a  script  over  to  your 
house  ten  minutes  after  you  left  my 
office.  No  matter  what  there  is — or 
isn't — between  us,  you've  got  what  it 
takes!  You're  the  only  one  who  could 
make  the  older  sister  come  alive — " 

Millie — the  stark  rage  fading  from 
her  eyes — faced  him.  The  newly 
rouged  lips  trembled  slightly  and  then 
straightened  again  into  a  hard  line. 

"I  thought  you  needed  somebody 
gentle  and  womanly  and  understand- 
ing," she  said  slowly.  "And  I'm  just 
a  party  girl,  Hal.  You  never  sent  that 
script  over  to  my  house." 

Hallam  told  her,  "Oh,  yes,  1  did," 
and  with  a  jerky,  nervous  movement, 
Millicent  Barry  was  gone  from  the 
mirror.  She  crossed  the  bedroom  with 
lithe,  rapid  steps,  and  jerked  aside  the 
curtain  and  entered  the  living  room. 
Before  he  knew  what  she  was  up  to, 
she  was  seated  at  the  telephone  table, 
with  the  lamp  switched  on,  and  was 
dialing  a  number.  Hallam,  following 
her,  was  forced  to  watch  and  listen. 
In  a  split  second  her  voice,  less  steady 
than  he  had  ever  heard  it,  spoke  into 
the  transmitter. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  "is  that  you, 
Dick?  .  .  .  This  is  Miss  Barry.  Has 
there  been  any  message  for  me  this 
evening?"  She  paused.  "You  say 
there's  a  flat  envelope  from  Mr.  Ford? 
.  .  .  Oh,  you  think  it's  a  script  .  .  . 
Yes,  that's  all,  Dick." 

Slowly,  carefully,  Millicent  Barry 
replaced  the  receiver  on  the  hook. 
And  then  all  at  once  her  head  was 
down  on  the  desk,  on  her  folded  arms, 
and  her  slim,  bare  shoulders  were 
shaking  .  .  .  After  a  moment,  and 
very  shyly,  Hallam's  arm  encircled 
those  quivering  shoulders,  and  Millie 
stood  up  to  offer  him  lips  that  were 
still  salty  with  tears. 
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Now  we 
will  use 


Fels-Naptha  Soap  P 


Dirt  is  a  destroyer  ...  as  this 
wise,  young  matron  knows.  The  need  to  pre- 
serve the  lovely  things  that  suddenly  are  hers  is  as  keen  as 
the  joy  of  ownership.  As  naturally  as  breathing,  she  plans 
to  keep  this  new  home  clean  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

No  more  shabbiness  . . .  This  man  of  hers  shall 
have  the  whitest  shirts  to  wear.  Her  precious  linens 
shall  sparkle  like  new.  Paints  and  porcelains  must 
gleam,  endlessly  . . . 

. . .  and  so  that  this  bright  dream  shall  reach  real- 
ity, she  has  already  told  her  grocer — "Now  we 
will  use  Fels-Naptha  Soap!" 


Golden  bar  or  Golden  cliips. 
Fels-Naptha 

banishes  TattleTale  Gray 
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WATCHING  MY  DAUGHTER  make-up  for 
the  first  time  brought  back  memories  of  my 
first  lipstick.  How  thrilled  I  was  when  Tangee 
Natural  changed  as  I  applied  it— producing  a 
rich,  warm  rose  shade  — even  though  it  was 
orange  in  the  stick. 


I  THOUGHT  OF  MY  marriage  day.  Wore 
mother's  wedding  gown  and,  as  always, Tangee 
Natural  Make-up.  The  pure  cream  base  kept 
my  lips  soft  and  smooth  all  through  the  cere- 
mony and  the  reception.  The  matching  rouge 
harmonized  perfectly,  glowing  softly  through 
Tangee's  clinging,  un-powdery,  Face  Powder. 


MY  DAUGHTER  is  15  today  — and  the  proud 
owner  of  her  first  Tangee  Natural  Lipstick.  Her 
excitement  and  pleasure  took  me  back  over  the 
years  since  I  first  entrusted  my  make-up  to 
Tangee.  And  I  know  that  she  will  depend  on 
Tangee  as  I  have... for  natural  loveliness. 


TANGEE 


Remember  the   Night 

(Continued  jrom  page  13) 


Once  away  from  the  Country  Club, 
Tommy's  gruff  shyness  wore  off,  and 
we  talked,  and  I  began  to  feel  as  if 
maybe  the  evening  hadn't  been  com- 
pletely spoiled  after  all.  We  talked 
about  music,  mostly;  it  seemed  to  be 
what  interested  Tommy  more  than 
anything  else,  and  although  I  didn't 
play  any  instrument  I'd  been  taking 
singing  lessons  for  quite  a  few  years, 
so  I  knew  what  he  meant  when  he 
said: 

"Some  day  I'd  like  to  know  how  to 
really  play  the  piano,  and  I'd  like  to 
write  music  of  my  own.  Music's — I 
don't  know — it  sort  of  makes  you 
forget  things  you  don't  like  to  think 
about —  I  guess  that  sounds  silly  to 
you." 

"No,  Tommy,"  I  said  very  seriously. 
"No,  it  doesn't."  Because,  somehow, 
I  understood  what  he  meant.  I  un- 
derstood that  underneath  that  stiff, 
awkward  way  of  his  there  was  a 
kind  of  boiling  urgency — something 
that  wanted  to  be  released,  but 
couldn't  be  except  in  a  certain  way. 

Altogether  too  soon  we  were  in 
front  of  my  house,  and  Tommy  was 
silent  and  embarrassed  again.  I 
guessed  it  was  because  he  didn't  have 
any  money  to  take  me  somewhere  for 
a  sandwich  or  a  drink,  so  I  said,  "My 
father  and  mother  are  in  bed.  Why 
don't  you  come  in,  and  we'll  scramble 
some   eggs   in   the   kitchen?" 

He  looked  scared.  "Oh,  I  don't 
think  I'd—" 

"Please  come!"  I  interrupted,  and 
pulled  him  up  the  front  steps. 

We —  But  what's  the  use  of  trying 
to  describe  it?  It  was  just  fun,  tip- 
toeing around  the  kitchen  and  smell- 
ing the  rich  odor  of  bacon  and  eggs 
and  coffee  and  afterwards  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  table.  And  it  was  fun, 
and  something  more  than  fun,  to  feel 
his  hand  in  mine  when  he  said  good- 
night, and  know  that  he  wanted  to 
kiss  me  but  didn't  dare.  .  .  . 

But  the  next  day  Spud  came  to  see 
me,  very  contrite  over  the  way  he'd 
acted,  and  we  made  up  our  quarrel, 
after  a  fashion,  so  that  a  few  nights 
later  when  Tommy  came  to  the  house 
I  was  out  with  Spud.  He  didn't  come 
again,  and  suddenly  I  heard  that  he 
and  his  mother  had  left  town  and 
gone   to   Chicago. 

ALL  that  had  been  ten  years  ago 
>  and  now  he  was  Tommy  Brown, 
leader  and  star  pianist  of  a  band 
that  maybe  wasn't  quite  the  most 
popular  one  in  the  country  but  was 
very  near  it,  and  he  was  playing  a 
week's  engagement  at  Lakeside  Park, 
a   couple   of  miles   out   of   our   town. 

I  hadn't  seen  him  at  all.  The 
arrangements  for  having  him  come 
into  the  music  store  and  autograph 
records  had  all  been  made  through 
his  manager. 

Maybe  he  wouldn't  remember  me. 

The  old-fashioned  clock  on  the 
wall  beside  Mr.  Wiscinski's  desk 
ticked  away  sixty  minutes,  and  an- 
other sixty,  and  another  thirty — and 
Tommy  Brown  hadn't  arrived.  The 
kids  were  getting  restless,  muttering 
among  themselves  and  Mr.  Wiscin- 
ski's frown  as  he  peered  down  was 
more    pronounced. 

"Hey,  Miss  Carr,"  somebody  yelled, 
"you    wouldn't   kid   us,    would   you?" 

"Just  be  patient,"  I  said  nervously. 
"His  manager  promised  he'd  be  here." 


Another  fifteen  minutes  of  increas- 
ing embarrassment — and  then  there 
was  a  shout  from  a  group  outside  the 
store.     "Here  he  is!" 

My  hands  and  feet  suddenly  went 
cold — and  they  shouldn't  have  done 
that,  because  my  heart  was  busier 
than  usual  pumping  blood  into  them. 

I  hardly  knew  him.  That  was  my 
first  sensation  when  I  saw  him  come 
in,  convoyed  by  a  dozen  boys  and 
girls.  There  was  so  little  of  the  old 
Tommy  Brown  left.  Yet,  just  at  first, 
I  couldn't  tell  where  the  change  was. 
His  features  were  the  same.  He'd 
filled  out,  wasn't  thin  and  starved- 
looking,  but  that  wasn't  why  he  was 
so  different. 

Then,  as  he  walked  impatiently 
into  the  store  and  over  to  my  counter, 
I  knew.  Tommy  Brown  had  been 
shy  and  awkward,  but  this  man  was 
aggressively  sure  of  himself  —  too 
much  so.  Instinctively  you  wanted 
to    shatter    that    self-assurance. 

"Sorry  I'm  late,"  he  snapped.  "Sup- 
pose we  get  started." 

I  showed  him  the  desk,  and  boys 
and  girls  began  pressing  around  him, 
holding  out  records  they'd  bought 
already.  I  was  pushed  into  the  back- 
ground. 

HE  hadn't  recognized  me.  But  then, 
that  was  very  natural,  because 
he  hadn't  even  looked  at  me.  He'd 
been  short,  angry,  as  if  he'd  come 
here  against  his  will  to  do  a  job  that 
he  wanted  to  finish  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  noticed  that  he  smiled  me- 
chanically at  the  youngsters  as  he 
signed  their  records  and  said  a  few 
words  to  each  one — but  still  you 
never  felt  that  he  meant  the  smile  or 
the  pleasant  words.  It  was  only  an 
act,  and  not  a  very  convincing  one. 
It  didn't  even  convince  the  kids;  I 
saw  them  glance  at  each  other  in 
dismay  as  they  filed  past  him. 

Without  warning,  something  rather 
terrible  happened.  There  wasn't 
really  room  in  the  store  for  an  affair 
like  this,  and  the  boys  and  girls  were 
crowded  into  the  corner  to  Tommy 
Brown's  left.  There  was  some  jost- 
ling, of  course,  and  somehow  a  small 
portable  phonograph  was  knocked 
off  its  perch  on  the  shelf,  and  came 
tumbling  down  onto  the  table  where 
Tommy  was  signing  records. 

He  snatched  his  hands  away  and 
got  up,  his  face  white  with  fury.  "You 
young  idiots!"  he  said  harshly.  "Do 
you  know  that  would  have  broken 
my  hands?" 

The  youngsters  fell  back,  fright- 
ened  by  his   cold   rage. 

"Go  on,  beat  it!"  he  said.  "I  can't 
sign  any  more  records  today." 

Quietly,  not  talking,  just  looking 
back  at  him  with  dazed,  hurt  glances, 
the  kids  began  to  seep  out  of  the 
store.  I  knew  how  they  felt;  I  felt 
the  same  way  myself.  Tommy 
Brown's  music  had  done  something 
to  them,  expressed  their  own  joy  and 
youthfulness,  and  they'd  assumed 
that  the  man  who  made  the  music 
must  be  fine  and  gay  and  friendly, 
too.  They'd  idolized  him.  And  now 
he'd  smashed  their  idol.  He'd  shown 
himself  as  just  a  self -centered,  bad- 
tempered  person,  ridden  by  nerves 
and  scorning  the  gift  of  their  admira- 
tion. 

By  the  time  I'd  picked  up  the 
phonograph,  disposed  of  some  broken 
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records,  and  called  up  to  Mr.  Wis- 
cinski  that  the  machine  was  un- 
harmed, the  kids  had  all  gone.  But 
Tommy  Brown,  oddly,  had  stayed 
behind.  He  looked  uncomfortable — 
crossly  uncomfortable,  not  repent- 
antly so. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said.  "I  shouldn't 
have  jumped  down  their  throats  that 
way.  But  my  hands — they're  all  I've 
got!  If  they  were  hurt,  I  couldn't 
play   the    piano   any   more." 

"Don't  worry,"  I  said  shortly. 
"They're  just  a  bunch  of  kids,  and 
kids  forget." 

The  bitterness  in  my  voice  made 
him  look  at  me  for  the  first  time. 
"Well!"  he  said  with  a  sudden  smile. 
"It's  Alice  Carr,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  Tommy,"  I  said.  I  turned 
my  back  and  began  putting  records 
away.  I  didn't  think  I  could  bear 
to  talk  to  him  much  more.  All  the 
bright  promise  of  the  day  had  gone, 
now  that  I'd  seen  what  success  had 
made  of  Tommy  Brown. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  said. 
"Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Not  very,"  I  said  without  turning. 
"Not — after  what  just  happened." 

"I  said  I  was  sorry,  didn't  I?"  His 
voice  had  that  funny  catch  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  that  tells  you  a  per- 
son was  going  to  say  more,  but  de- 
cided not  to.  Instead,  after  a  pause, 
he  added,  "Here.  Let  me  pay  for  the 
records  that  were  broken,  and  for 
the  ones  you'd  have  sold  if  I  hadn't 
stopped    signing    them." 

I  SWUNG  around  to  see  him  laying 
■  a  twenty-dollar  bill  on  the  counter. 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  been  as  angry 
as  I  was  then.  "I  don't  want  your 
money,"  I  said  shakily.  "Do  you 
think  that's  the  only  reason  I  didn't 
like  the  way  you  treated  those  kids? 
They've  looked  forward  to  seeing  you 
for  days — they  think  you're  some 
kind  of  a  little  tin  god — and  then  you 
— you  kick  them  in  the  teeth.  You 
come  in  here  acting  like  Mr.  Big,  the 
king  letting  the  peasants  get  a  look 
at  him — " 

"You  don't  happen  to  know,"  he 
interrupted  coldly,  "just  how  hard  it 
is  on  a  person's  nerves  to  be  in  the 
public  eye  all  the  time.  Like  a  per- 
forming monkey!  Go  here — go  there 
— do  this — do  that!  I  get  a  little  tired 
of  it  sometimes,  believe  it  or  not." 

"Nobody's  forcing  you  to  do  it,"  I 
said.  "I  can  remember  a  time  when 
this  wasn't  even  what  you  wanted  to 
do.  You  wanted  to  be  a  pianist,  and 
to  write  music — not  just  be  a  per- 
forming monkey." 

For  a  minute  I  thought  he  was  go- 
ing to  flash  back  at  me  again.  But 
he  let  his  breath  out  on  a  long  sigh, 
and  said,  "I  don't  see  why  I  should 
argue  with  you.  I  came  here  to  sign 
records,  not  take  part  in  a  symposium 
on  What's  Wrong  with  Tommy 
Brown.  Good-bye.  It's  been  very 
nice  meeting  you  again." 

I  let  him  have  the  last  word.  I  was 
too  disappointed,  too  sick  at  heart,  to 
do  anything  else.  Tommy  Brown 
had  been  a  boy  who  held  promise  of 
becoming  a  fine  person — but  this 
Tommy  Brown,  the  man,  was-  only  a 
bundle  of  conceit,  puffed  up  with  his 
own   importance,   purse-proud. 

For  a  second,  I  seemed  to  hear  my 
mother's  voice,  whispering,  "You're 
too  hard  to  please.  .  .  ."  But  I  thrust 
the    thought    aside. 

I'd  forget  Tommy  Brown.  Certain- 
ly I'd  never  see  him  again. 

That  was  why  I  was  so  surprised, 
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UNDER  THIS  ARM. 


"JURATION  8Exre« 


Use  pl\E S H ^2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-perspirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  not  greasy  —  not 
gritty — and  not  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  rot  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 50«f  for 
extra-large  jar;  9.5i  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10£  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer— to  make  your  own  test! 
Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test,  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration-check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  it  to  FRESH,  Dept.  7-D,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  We'll  sond  you  a  trial-  /ZysE^ts. 
size  jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  (^Lg^y 

Companion  of  FKESH#2  is  FRESH  #1. 
r#i      FRESH  #1   deodorizes,  but  does  not 
stop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  instead 
of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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Girls  who  use  April  Showers  Talc  find  that 
its  sweet  freshness  lingers  on . . .  all  through 
the  hours  of  that  important  date!  Whisper- 
ing of  romance ...  creating  an  aura  of  deli- 
cious femininity.  Exquisite  btit  not  Expensive. 


A, 


IT'  Shower5, 


NEW 


April    Showers    Perfume     Girl 


Beneath  the  umbrella,  the  shy  young  lady 
reveals  her  true  identity ...  a  generous  bottle 
of  your  favorite  April  Showers  Perfume! 
An  adorable  gift— for  yourself  or  anyone 
else only    $1.00 

CHERAMY        perfumer 

APRIL     SHOWERS 

Men  Love  "The  Fragrance  of  Youth" 
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the  next  day,  when  he  came  into  the 
music  store  again.  He  was  as  arro- 
gant and  indifferent  as  ever  as,  lean- 
ing on  the  counter,  he  did  the  last 
thing  I'd  ever  have  expected  him  to 
do — offered  me  the  job  of  singing 
with  his  band  for  the  remaining  five 
days  of  its  engagement  at  Lakeside 
Park. 

"Doris  Davidson — she's  our  regular 
vocalist — had  to  be  rushed  to  the  hos- 
pital with  appendicitis  last  night.  I 
was  going  to  send  to  Chicago  for  a 
substitute,  and  then  I  thought  it 
would  be  good  business  to  use  a  local 
girl.  Jim  Bacon,  over  at  the  radio 
studio,  said  you'd  kept  up  your  sing- 
ing, and  filled  in  on  the  air  sometimes, 
so  I  thought  maybe  you'd  like  the 
job." 

"But  I've  never  sung  with  a  band!" 
I  exclaimed.  The  offer  was  so  unex- 
pected, especially  coming  from  him, 
that  I  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

"That's  no  reason  you  couldn't.  Of 
course,  if  you  don't  want  to — "  He 
picked  up  a  record  and  inspected  it, 
too  casually. 

I  THOUGHT  I  understood.  I  thought 
I  I  knew  why  he  had  chosen  to  give 
me  this  unexpected  offer.  He  was 
sorry  about  the  way  he'd  acted  the 
day  before,  and  this  was  his  inarticu- 
late, difficult  way  of  apologizing. 
Though  why  he  couldn't  just  say  he 
was  sorry,  instead  of  going  at  it  in 
such  a  roundabout  manner,  I  didn't 
know.  Perhaps  it  was  just  the  way 
he  was  made. 

Smiling,  I  said,  "It  was  sweet  of 
you  to  think  of  me,  Tommy,  after — 
after  yesterday.  I'd  love  to  sing  with 
your  band." 

And  that  was  no  more  than  the 
truth.  What  girl  wouldn't  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  to  share  in  the 
excitement,  the  glamour,  of  being 
soloist  with  Tommy  Brown's  band, 
even  if  it  was  only  for  a  few  days? 

"Can  you  get  away  from  here  for  a 
rehearsal  this  afternoon?"   he  asked. 

"I    think    so." 

Mr.  Wiscinski  was  glad  enough  to 
give  me  the  time  off  when  he  learned 
the  reason,  and  that  afternoon  I  was 
caught  up  into  the  whirl  of  prepara- 
tions. The  rehearsal  went  off  well 
enough.  I  knew  the  choruses  of  sev- 
eral new  songs,  and  quickly  learned 
how  to  accommodate  my  style  of 
singing   to   the   rhythm   of   the   band. 

Tommy  seemed  a  little  surprised 
at  the  end  of  the  rehearsal  when  he 
said,  "That's  fine,  Alice.  Surprising- 
ly good." 

Nettled  at  the  hint  of  patronage  in 
his  tone,  I  said  airily,  "It  isn't  hard  to 
do  these  songs,  you  know.  They're 
a   cinch." 

To  my  satisfaction,  he  frowned. 
"You  think  so?     Wait  until  tonight- 


then  you  may  find  out  it  isn't  so  easy 
to  ...  to  be  a  performing  monkey." 

I  only  laughed.  Of  course  he  had 
to  natter  his  ego  by  pretending  his 
job  was  difficult! 

I  rushed  home  to  press  my  best 
evening  dress — luckily  it  was  almost 
new,  I'd  only  worn  it  once.  A  quick 
visit  to  the  beauty  shop  came  next, 
and  by  that  time  the  afternoon  was 
over.  I  planned  to  have  a  quick 
supper,  then  dress  and  be  at  the  park 
by  eight  o'clock. 

To  my  amazement,  I  discovered  I 
was  too  excited  to  eat.  Mother  had 
prepared  a  delicious  salad,  but  I 
pushed  it  away,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
noticed  that  ray  hands  were  shaking. 
My  nervousness  increased  while  I 
dressed,  and  at  last  I  couldn't  hide 
the  .truth  from  myself  any  longer — 
I  was  terrified! 

This  was  ridiculous,  I  argued  as  I 
drove  out  to  Lakeside  in  the  little  car 
I'd  purchased  myself  from  my  earn- 
ings at  the  music  shop.  Alice  Carr 
— the  self-sufficient  Alice  Carr,  trem- 
bling with  stage-fright!  I  had  sung 
in  public  before,  and  on  the  radio; 
there  was  no  reason  to  be  afraid  now. 

I  couldn't  argue  away  anything  as 
unreasoning  as  the  fright  which 
gripped  me.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
hide  it,  and  to  force  myself  to  park 
the  car  near  the  big  open-air  dance 
floor,  get  out  and  walk  over  to  the 
stage  entrance  at  the  back  of  the  shell 
where  the  band  sat. 

I  groped  my  way  through  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  space  behind 
the  band  shell,  stepping  carefully 
over  electric  cables  that  lay  twisted 
and  curving  on  the  floor.  Then  Tom- 
my was  at  my  side,  saying,  "Come  on, 
it's  nearly  time  to  start,"  and  leading 
me  out  to  the  chair  at  the  side  and  in 
front  of  the  band  where  I  was  to  sit 
between  my  numbers. 

"Are  you  all  right?"  he  said  sharp- 
ly, looking  at  me  under  the  lights. 

QF  course  I  am,"  I  answered,  and 
after  a  keen  look  at  me  he  went 
to  his  own  position  at  the  piano, 
where  he  alternately  played  and  led 
the  band. 

It  was  early,  but  many  couples 
were  already  on  the  floor  when  the 
band  struck  up  its  first  number,  and 
more  were  pouring  in  all  the  time. 
I  sat  there,  waiting,  feeling  as  though 
I  were  made  of  ice.  Never  in  my  life 
had  I  known  such  dreadful  self-con- 
sciousness. I  was  convinced  that 
every  eye  in  the  vast  hall  was  on  me. 

Minutes  passed,  and  the  band  still 
did  not  play  one  of  my  numbers.  But 
when,  at  last,  I  heard  the  opening 
bars  of  "This,  My  Love,"  it  was  even 
worse  than  the  waiting;  I  wished  I 
could  stay  where  I  was  and  never 
have  to  move. 
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EVELYN  AMES — the  new  Lullaby  Lady  on  the  Carnation  Contented 
Hour,  Monday  nights  on  NBC.  Evelyn  is  o  contralto,  and  was  born 
near  Jennings,  Oklahoma,  on  November  5,  1914.  Her  father  still 
owns  the  farm  which  was  her  birthplace — it  was  homesteaded  by  her 
grandfather  in  the  Cherokee  strip.  When  she  was  sixteen  she  won 
an  Atwater  Kent  audition  in  Tulsa,  and  later  studied  at  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatory  of  Music  and  made  her  debut  over  KYW,  Phila- 
delphia. Since  then  she  has  sung  with  the  Chicago  City  Opera  Com- 
pany and  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the  American  Conservatory. 
This  is  the  first  time  she's  been  starred  on  a  weekly  sponsored  program. 
She's   5  feet  2   inches  tall,   weighs    123   pounds,   and   has   brown   hair. 
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In  a  dream  I  answered  Tommy's 
nod,  walked  past  the  music  stands  to 
the  microphone  in  the  center  of  the 
stage.  The  music  fell  to  a  soft  intro- 
duction, and  it  seemed  to  me  I  heard, 
above  the  shush-shush  of  dancing 
feet,  a  whisper  run  over  the  crowd: 
"It's  Alice  Carr!  Let's  listen — "  They 
were  waiting,  waiting  to  give  their 
approval  or  their  scorn. 

I  opened  my  mouth  .  .  . 

I  couldn't  sing.  The  words  were 
gone,  gone  as  completely  as  though 
I  had  never  known  them.  The  music 
was  rushing  on  past  me,  but  I  could 
only  stand  there,  my  mind  emptied 
of  everything  but  a  stinging  terror 
and  a  frightful  urgency. 

Instinctively,  I  turned  toward 
Tommy.  But  as  I  met  his  eyes  I  saw 
something  in  them  that  sent  me  stum- 
bling blindly  from  the  stage. 

He  was  glad  I  had  failed! 

The  humiliation  of  that  realization 
was  worse  than  the  torture  of  failing 
itself.  Half  running  through  the 
dim,  cluttered-up  space  behind  the 
shell,  tears  stinging  my  eyes,  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  his  face 
in  which  pity  and  triumph  were 
mixed. 

I  tripped  over  something,  a  length 
of  cable  rolled  under  my  foot.  Near 
the  floor  there  was  a  bright,  blue- 
white  burst  of  crackling  light,  then 
flame  was  licking  at  my  wide,  bouf- 
fant skirt  of  tulle,  scampering  swiftly 
up  the  folds  toward  my  face. 

I  SCREAMED  and  beat  at  the  fire 
'  with  my  hands,  but  I  seemed  only 
to  fan  it  to  new  fury.  I  hardly  heard 
the  sound  of  running  feet  before 
someone  had  thrown  himself  upon 
me,  bringing  me  to  the  ground  in  a 
confusion  of  flame  and  violent  blows 
about  my  legs.  A  ribbon  of  fire 
mounted  against  a  backdrop  curtain 
that  hung  backstage,  and-  its  lurid 
light  showed  me  that  Tommy  was 
my  rescuer. 

I  felt  myself  being  lifted  and  car- 
ried outside,  into  the  cool  night  air, 
away  from  where  people  were  run- 
ning and  shouting  and  trying  to 
combat   the    fire    I    had    started. 

"Your  car,"  Tommy  panted.  "Which 
one  is  it? —  I've  got  to  take  you  to  a 
hospital." 

But  I  felt  my  long  slip  of  heavy 
white  silk  against  my  legs,  and  I 
knew  that,  miraculously,  it  had  pro- 
tected the  lower  part  of  my  body 
while  thanks  to  Tommy's  prompt  ac- 
tion the  flames  had  not  reached  my 
face.  "I'm  all  right,"  I  gasped.  "I 
can  walk — let  me  down.  I — Tommy! 
Your  hands!" 

For  as  I  slid  to  the  ground  I  had 
turned  and  seen  him — seen  the  agony 
on  his  face  and  the  way  his  hands 
and  arms  were  vivid  with  burns. 

It  was  I  who  drove  him  to  the 
hospital,  I  who  waited  while  sur- 
geons dressed  and  bandaged  the 
wounds.  And  while  I  waited,  I  did 
some  thinking,  and  my  thoughts 
weren't   pretty. 

I  didn't  forget  the  look  of  triumph 
on  Tommy's  face  when  I  failed — I 
didn't  forget  it,  but  it  no  longer 
seemed  so  important.  The  fact  re- 
mained that  he  had  sacrificed  his  most 
precious  possession,  the  hands  that 
made  the  music  which  brought  him 
fame  and  fortune,  to  save  my  life.  I 
could  still  feel  those  hands  beating 
out  the  flames  against  my  body.  He 
must  have  realized  what  he  was  do- 
ing,   yet   he   hadn't   hesitated,    hadn't 
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Jean  Parker  and  Chester  Morris  ap- 
pearing in  "No  Hands  on  the  Clock", 
a  Paramount  Picture.  Thousands  of 
loved  girls  keep  their  hands  enchant- 
ing with  Jergens  Lotion. 
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Girls  who  are  greatly 
Loved  have  so"-  u 
tendeO^ 

U  says 

JiHN  PBR«» 


"apovacinBHoUy«o 


Have  this  almost  professional 

hand  care  at  home — 

keep  your  hands  thrilling 

are  your  hands  disagreeably  harsh? 
J\  Your  hand  skin's  too  dry!  But 
there's  Jergens  Lotion— a  constant 
source  of  new  softening  moisture  for 
your  skin.  So  easy  and  quick  to  use— 
Jergens  Lotion  is  never  sticky.  And  2 
of  its  fine  ingredients  are  the  same  as 
many  doctors  use  when  a  patient's 
rough  skin  needs  softening  and  smooth- 
ing. 50^,  25(*,  10<f— $1.00  at  beauty  coun- 
ters. Be  sure  and  use  Jergens  Lotion! 


FOR  SOFT, 
ADORABLE  HANDS 


-*'  ? 


IMAGINE  ANYONE 
LOVING  SANDPAPER 
HANDS  LIKE  MINE) 


CONSTANT  HANDWASHING 

DOES  TAKE  THE  NATURAL  SOFTENING 

MOISTURE  AWAY  FROM  OUR  SKIN, 

SUE.  BUT  USING  JERGENS  LOTION  HELPS 

KEEP  MY  HANDS  NICE  AND  SOFT. 


SO,  SUE  BEGAN  TO  USE  JERGENS  LOTION, 
TOO,  AND  NOT  LONG  AFTER  .  .  . 


WISH  I  WERE  RICH,  SUE! 

I'D  PUT  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 

IN  YOUR  SOFT  HANDS. 


BUT  I 

ONLY  WANT 

YOU.  DEAR. 


\ 


(AND  JERGENS  LOTION  TO 
HELP  PREVENT  MY  HANDS 
FROM   GETTING   ROUGH. I 


FREE/... PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wish) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company,  Box  3525,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Please  send  me — frtt — my  purse-size  bottle  of 
the  famous  Jergens  Lotion. 
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How 

to  get 

ahead 


CERTAINLY  not  with  a  rumpled  look- 
ing blouse  like  this!  Starch  it  with 
Link,  the  "friend  of  fine  fabrics." 


UNIT  gives  tubbable  blouses  —  silk, 
satin,  spun  rayon,  cotton,  linen — 
long  lasting  daintiness,  freshness. 

Linit,  the  perfect  laundry  starch, 
penetrates  the  fabric  instead  of 
merely  coating  the  surface.  It 
lays  tiny  fibres  that  catch  dust 
and  dirt — keeps  anything  that's 
starchable  looking  crisp,  smart, 
clean  longer. 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


>:■-)  acquainted,  we  will  make  a  heautlful  1'KO- 
KEHSIO.NAI.  enlarjccment  of  any  nnapnhot,  photo, 
kodak  picture,  print,  or  negative  to  5  X  7  Inrh  FIUOIC. 
IM™hi*  Include  OOlOC  nf  eyr-H.  hair,  and  clothing  for 
prompt  Information  on  u  natural,  life-like  color  en- 
[argement  in  a  Kill;!-;  [THAME  lo  act  on  the  table  or 
dreeier.  Your  original  returned  with  your  FKEIC 
PROFESSIONAL  enlargement.  Plaaie  lend  10c  lor 
return  mailing     Act  quick. 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM    STUDIOS 

7021     Santa    Monica    Blvd.,    Dept.    110 

HOLLYWOOD,    CALIFORNIA 


let  someone  else  brave  the  fire. 

I'd  called  him,  in  my  thoughts,  ar- 
rogant and  proud  and  conceited.  I'd 
blamed  him  for  flying  into  a  rage 
when  the  falling  phonograph  had 
missed  his  hands  in  the  store.  But 
that  had  been  only  nerves.  Faced 
with  a  real  test,  he  hadn't  thought 
about  his  hands  at  all. 

A  nurse  came  into  the  little  recep- 
tion room  of  the  hospital.  "Mr.  Brown 
is  asking  to  see  you,"  she  said. 

Hesitantly,  I  followed  her  into  the 
room  where  Tommy  lay  in  bed,  his 
bandaged  arms  stretched  out  over 
the  neatly  folded  sheet.  He  smiled, 
and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  again  the 
Tommy  Brown  I'd  known  in  high 
school,  the  young  and  defenseless 
Tommy  Brown,  before  he  had  ac- 
quired his  shell  of  protective  pride. 

For  the  second  time  that  night  I 
began  to  cry,  but  this  time  I  cried 
because  I  no  longer  could  hide  the 
truth  from  myself — that  I  loved 
Tommy  Brown,  had  loved  him  even 
while    I    criticized   him. 

"Hello,  Alice,"  he  said  softly.  "Don't 
cry.  Everything's  going  to  be  all 
right." 

BUT  it  was  my  fault,"  I  sobbed. 
"And  your  hands — " 

"They'll  heal.  The  doctor  said  so. 
I'll  be  able  to  play  as  well  as  I  ever 
could.  Anyway,  it  wasn't  all  your 
fault.  I  never  should  have  put  you 
through  the  ropes  like  that.  I  knew 
it  would  be  tough  for  you — I  wanted 
it  to  be.    I  hoped  you'd  break  down." 

"But  why?"  I  cried.  "I  don't  un- 
derstand— " 

"Because —  Well,  I'll  have  to  go 
back  a  long  time  to  make  you  under- 
stand. Back  to  when  we  were  kids. 
You  remember,  don't  you?  How  I 
was  always  out  of  things  at  school 
.  .  .  and  then  the  night  of  the  Senior 
Ball  you  came  out  of  the  Country 
Club  and  I  took  you  home  .  .  ." 

I  nodded.  Yes,  I  remembered,  very 
well. 

"You  were  the  first  girl  that'd  ever 
paid  any  attention  to  me.  I  thought 
you  were — wonderful.  But  the  next 
time  I  came  to  see  you,  you  and 
Spud  had  made  up  your  quarrel  and 
you  weren't  there.  It  seemed  to  me 
you'd  just  talked  to  me  because  there 
wasn't  anybody  better  to  talk  to.  I 
realized  that  night  hadn't  meant  any- 
thing to  you.  So  I  was  glad  enough 
to  leave  town  and  go  with  Mother  to 
Chicago." 

I  bowed  my  head,  ashamed  to  meet 
his  eyes,  and  after  a  pause  he  went 
on. 

"Well,  I  got  a  job  playing  the  piano 
in  a  cheap  night  club,  and  after  a 
while  I  got  a  little  better  job.  But 
all  that  isn't  important.  What  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  is  my — wife." 

My  head  jerked  up.     "Your  wife?" 

"Oh,  not  any  longer,"  he  said  with 
a  wry  smile.  "We  were  married  when 
I  was  playing  in  Dean  Marshall's 
band.  She  was  the  vocalist.  I  thought 
I  was  in  love  with  her,  but  now  I 
know  it  was  just  because  she  was  so 
pretty  and  so  many  other  fellows 
were  after  her.  Marrying  her  was 
like  showing  the  world  I  amounted 
to  something,  and  I  needed  that. 

"But    Elsa — that    was    her    name — 


kept  after  me  to  get  ahead,  make 
something  of  myself  better  than  just 
a  danceband  pianist.  What  I  really 
wanted  to  do  was  save  enough  money 
so  I  could  quit  work  and  study  and 
write  music  of  my  own,  but  Elsa 
couldn't  see  that.  She  said  I  ought 
to  get  my  own  band,  then  I  could 
really  clean  up.  We  used  to  have 
quarrels — pretty    bad    quarrels." 

I  could  visualize  them,  from  the 
words  he  left  unsaid.  I  could  almost 
see  Elsa — hard,  mercenary,  ambi- 
tious— and  I  hated  her. 

"Finally  I  gave  in.  Only  I  was  still 
enough  of  a  kid  to  want  to  surprise 
Elsa,  so  I  didn't  tell  her  what  I  was 
doing  until  I'd  talked  to  some  people 
I  knew  and  made  arrangements  for 
them  to  help  me  finance  a  band  of 
my  own.  Then,  when  everything  was 
all  set,  I  went  home  to  tell  her.  Only 
— she  was  gone.  To  Reno.  She  left 
a  note  saying  that  after  the  divorce 
she  was  going  to  marry  Dean  Mar- 
shall." 

He  chuckled.  "I  can  laugh  about 
it  now,  but  it  wasn't  very  funny  then. 
It  hit  me  hard — it  was  another  case 
of  Tommy  Brown  not  being  good 
enough,  you  see.  So  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  being  on  top  of  the  heap, 
having  lots  of  money,  was  such  an 
important  thing  in  life,  that  was  all 
I'd  worry  about  from  then  on.  And 
that's  all  I  did  worry  about — until  I 
came  back  here  and  saw  you  again." 

"And  I—" 

"And  you  didn't  seem  to  think  I 
was  good  enough,  either.  You  made 
it  pretty  plain  what  you  thought  of 
me.  I  wouldn't  admit  to  myself  that 
you  might  be  right.  Instead,  I  wanted 
to  prove  to  you  how  wrong  you  were. 
That  was  why  I  asked  you  to  sing 
with  the  band  after  Doris  got  sick.  I 
thought  you'd  find  out  that  running 
a  band  isn't  as  easy  as  you  seemed  to 
think  it  was,  and  I  hoped  you'd  see 
me  in  a  different  light.  Most  of  all — " 
his  voice  sank  even  lower —  "I  guess 
I  really  hoped  you'd  have  a  tough 
time.  It  was  a  petty  kind  of  re- 
venge, I  know — but  maybe  you  were 
right  all  along.  Maybe  the  kind  of 
life  I've  led  has — made  me — mean 
and  petty." 

NO!"  I  exclaimed.  "I  was  wrong — 
I  should  have  understood,  sym- 
pathized. At  least  I  shouldn't  have 
judged  you  without  knowing  the 
whole  story." 

"Don't  blame  yourself  for  that.  It's 
what  too  many  people  do — too  many 
times." 

"But  I  did  it,"  I  confessed,  "be- 
cause I  wanted  you  to  be  perfect.  I 
couldn't  stand  the  thought  of  you  be- 
ing  anything  less  than  perfect." 

"Alice!"  His  eyes  were  shining.  "I 
— mean  that  much  to  you?" 

"You  mean  everything,"  I  told  him. 
"I  think  I  must  have  been  waiting  all 
this  time,  without  knowing  it,  for 
you  to  come  back." 

I  leaned  over  the  bed  then  and 
kissed  him — remembering  the  kiss 
that  should  have  been  exchanged  on 
that  night  ten  years  before;  remem- 
bering it  and  thinking  of  all  the  love 
I  must  give  him  from  now  on  to 
make  up  for  the  ten  years  of  loving 
that   were   lost. 


NEXT    MONTH:     Another    romantic    "Love    Story"    by    that    famous    author, 

Margaret  E.  Songster,  entitled,  "Leading  Man" — 

in  December  RADIO  MIRROR 
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child,  unconscious  that  his  mother 
had  risen  and  had  walked  to  the 
window,  from  which  she  did  not  turn 
until  her  son  had  left  the  room.  Then 
she  looked  long  and  earnestly  into 
the  eyes  lifted  expectantly  toward' 
her,  and  her  face  was  white,  and  a 
trifle  strained. 

"Amanda,"  she  spoke,  at  last,  sit- 
ting down  beside  the  girl,  "you  say 
you  want  to  make  Edward  happy? 
You'd  do  anything — anything,  at  all — 
for  his  sake?" 

"Of  course";  there  was  no  hesita- 
tion in  that  answer. 

"Then,"  the  older  woman  braced 
herself,  "you  must  leave  this  house  at 
once,  and  go  back  to  your  father  and 
never,  never  see  my  son  again." 

Amanda  stared,  all  the  lovely  color 
draining  from  her  face,  stared  as  if 
she  had  not  heard  aright. 

"Leave  Edward — go  away?  No,  no, 
we  are  to  be  wed — he  asked  me!"  Her 
hands  crept  to  her  breast  and  pressed 
hard.  "Edward  and  I  are  to  be  to- 
gether all  our  life  long." 

NOT  if  you  really  wish  him  happi- 
ness." Susan's  eyes  were  now 
hard  and  determined.  "Edward  may 
think  he  loves  you,  but  it  can't  be  real 
or  lasting.  You're  very  beautiful  and 
he's  been  carried  away  by  that." 

"He  loves  me,"  Amanda  said. 

"It  won't  continue,  not  after  you're 
married,  and  he  sees  how  ignorant 
you  are — how  little  you  know.  He'll 
be  ashamed  of  you.  Oh,  good  gracious, 
child,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  life 
you'll    be    expected    to    lead.     People 


Amanda  of  Honeymoon  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

will  laugh  at  him  for  having  such  a 
wife,  they'll  laugh  at  you — " 

"Laugh  at  me!"  Amanda  was  on  her 
feet.  "There'll  be  no  cause  to  make 
fun  of  me.  I  am  Valley  born  and  my 
blood  is  purer,  older — " 

"Maybe,  but  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence." Susan's  voice  was  edged  with 
controlled  anger.  "Answer  me  a  few 
questions.  Can  you  read?  Have  you 
ever  been  to  school?"  And  as  the  girl 
shook  her  head,  she  continued,  quick- 
ly. "You'll  disgrace  Edward;  people 
will  pity  him." 

"Pity!  We  take  no  pity  in  the  Val- 
ley!" Red  flushed  Amanda's  cheeks. 
"We're  proud  and  free  and  honest. 
We  keep  our  word.  We  don't  lie  as 
you  lied  to  Edward,  making  him  be- 
lieve you'd  be  kind  to  me." 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  had  to.  I  have  to 
save  him  from  you.  You  will  only 
make  him  unhappy  and  miserable. 
Can  you  manage  a  place  like  Honey- 
moon House,  direct  the  servants,  en- 
tertain his  friends?  Of  course  you 
can't."  Susan  was  on  her  feet  by  the 
trembling  girl.  "You  are  .poor, 
white — " 

"Don't  you  say  it,  Mrs.  Leighton." 
Amanda's  eyes  were  blazing.  "Don't 
say  trash.  You're  Edward's  mother, 
but  you  can't  call  me  that.  I  am 
poor,  I  know  very  little — "  Suddenly 
all  the  anger  faded  before  the  terrible 
realization  of  Susan's  meaning. 
"Then,  you  mean — you  don't  want  me 
— you  think  Edward  would  be 
ashamed  of  me — he  would  be  sorry 
after  he  had  wed  me?" 

"I   know   my   son   will   be   terribly 


sorry  he  ever  met  you  unless  you 
leave  at  once.  Tell  me,  are  you  will- 
ing to  be  made  fun  of,  to  know  Ed- 
ward would  be  reluctant  to  introduce 
you  to  his  friends — why,  you  wouldn't 
know  how  to  talk  to  them.  Do  you 
want  him  to  be  pitied  because  his  wife 
was  a  Valley  girl?" 

AMANDA  flung  up  her  hand  as  if  to 
shield  herself  from  the  scornful 
words.  She  stood,  frozen,  stiff.  She 
could  not  think;  her  house  of  dreams 
had  crumbled  around  her  even  as  her 
heart  cried  wildly,  desperately  for 
Edward — Edward  who  would  be  sorry 
he  had  ever  seen  her,  who  would  be 
shamed  before  his  people  if  she  were 
his  wife.  With  a  broken  little  moan, 
she  went  from  the  room,  out  the  long 
windows  and  across  the  grass,  stum- 
bling in  blind  pain.  The  smooth  lawn 
became  an  overgrown  path,  and  she 
followed  it,  not  knowing,  not  caring 
where  it  led,  until  she  found  herself 
by  the  side  of  an  old  moss-covered 
well.  She  steadied  herself  on  the  cool 
stones,  suddenly,  terribly  exhausted. 
She  bowed  her  head,  but  there  were 
no  tears;  the  devastation  of  her  life 
was  far,  far  beyond  any  comfort  they 
might  bring.  Never  in  all  this  world 
would  she  chance  making  Edward 
unhappy,  no  matter  what  happened  to 
her,  and  now  she  knew  she  no  longer 
cared  what  her  fate  might  be.  Black 
trouble  when  the  Valley  and  the  Hill 
meet;  the  old  saying  was  true.  Oh, 
Edward — her  body  quivered  in  an- 
guish— Edward,  I  love  you.  I'll  never 
see  you  again.     It  would  kill  me  to 


First  and  Only  Candy  served  the'  Quints 
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UM-M-M!  You'll  agree  with 
the  "Quints"  and  millions  of 
Americans  that  Baby  Ruth  is  candy 
at  its  finest !  You'll  love  the  luscious, 
velvety-smooth  coating,  the  chewy 
caramel  and  tasty  opera  cream 
center,  the  abundance  of  golden, 
freshly  roasted  peanuts  which  make 
up  this  great  candy  bar.  Baby  Ruth 
is  good  food — good  for  you.  Its 
ingredients  are  all  pure.wholesome 
foods— nourishing  and  delicious. 
Enjoy  a  big  bar  of  Baby  Ruth  today! 

CURTISS   CANDY    COMPANY 
Chicago,  111. 


"Baby  Ruth,  being  rich  in  Dextrose,  vital 
food-energy  sugar,  and  other  palatable 
ingredients,  makes  a  pleasant,  wholesome 
candy  for  children." 


RICH  IN  DEXTROSE  Food-Energy  Sugar 
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^Meds 


—  by  a  society  editor 

My  job  is  keeping  up-to-date,  so  I've 
used  internal  sanitary  protection  for 
a  long  time.  But  Meds  are  my  latest 
find!  They're  the  new  and  improved 
tampon  brought  out  by  Modess — and 
I  do  mean  improved! 

Comfort?  Why,  you  hardly  know 
you're  wearing  Meds!  And  what  grand 
protection — they're  the  only  tampons 
with  the  "safety  center."  And  imagine 
— Meds  cost  only  20^  a  box  of  ten,  an 
average  month's  supply — or  98^  for 
sixty!  No  other  tampons  in  individual 
applicators  cost  so  little. 


#«ASTHMATIC 

JO*-     SUFFER€RS 


Learn  at  our  expense 
why  Dr.  Guild's  GREEN 
MOUNTAIN  Asthmatic 
Compound  has  been  a 
trusted  aid  in  asthmatic 
paroxysmB  for  over  70 
years!  This  pleasant 
smoke  vapor  means  relief 
with  economyl  24  ciga- 
rettes only  50^!  Powder 
25<  and  $1.00  at  .nearly 
all  drug  stores.  Write  to- 
day for  FREE  SAMPLE. 
The  J.  H.  Guild  Co..  Deot. 
MW- 11,  Rupert,  Vermont 
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have  you  sorry  you  wed  me.  Sud- 
denly, before  she  could  seek  the 
safety  of  the  trees,  she  heard  running 
feet,  and  strong  hands  caught  her 
shoulders,  and  had  pulled  her  around. 

"Amanda!"  Edward's  eyes  blazed  at 
her  out  of  a  set  face.  He  spoke  harsh- 
ly. "What  do  you  think  you  are 
doing?" 

"I'm  going  now,  I'm  going — "  was 
all  she  said.  But  she  could  not  free 
herself  from  his  grasp. 

"You're  coming  back  to  the  house 
with  me." 

"No!"  Amanda  flinched  as  though 
from  a  physical  blow. 

"My  dear,  how  could  I  know  what 
Mother  would  say  to  you?  She  had 
no  right — all  she  said  was  wrong,  she 
doesn't  understand,  I  didn't  make  it 
clear  enough." 

"It  is  true."  Amanda's  voice  was 
without  life.  "I  can  never  marry  you." 

"Darling,"  he  tried  to  bring  her 
closer  to  him,  but  she  stiffened 
against  his  embrace,  shrinking  away. 
"You  can't  leave  me.  You're  my  life, 
my  future,  my  happiness.  Amanda, 
I  can't  live  without  you." 

Against  the  torrent  of  his  passionate 
words  Amanda  stood  rigid,  trying  not 
to  listen,  not  to  be  moved  by  his  out- 
burst. 

"Look,"  he  said  and  involuntarily 
Amanda's  eyes  lifted  to  where  he  was 
pointing.  A  few  feet  from  where 
they  stood  she  saw  the  old  well.  "It's 
the  Wishing  Well,"  Edward  said. 
"Whatever  one  promises  here,  or 
whatever  one  wishes  always  comes 
true.  The  well  is  old,  Amanda,  and 
it's  heard  the  vows  of  many  lovers. 
You  must  promise  with  your  hand  on 
its  stones  that  your  love  for  me  will 
be  undying,  and  I  shall  promise  the 
same,  and  then  we'll  wish  for  such 
wonderful  things  to  come  to  us. 
Please.    Promise  for  my  sake." 

But  there  was  no  change  in  the 
white  face,  or  in  the  eyes  which 
looked  beyond  him,  seeming  to  see  a 
stricken,  barren  world. 

"No,  Edward.     I'm  going." 

"I'm  not  leaving  you,  Amanda.  You 
can't  get  away  from  me." 

Now  her  lips  quivered.  "Oh  don't 
try  to  keep  me.  It's  mighty  hard. 
Your  mother  showed  me  it  would 
never  do."  She  gently  freed  herself 
from  his  arms  and  began  again  down 
the  narrow  path. 

"Amanda!"  She  stopped  at  the  sud- 
den anger  in  his  voice.  "I'm  going 
with  you." 

She  whirled,  fear  in  her  eyes.  "You 
can't.  You  can  never  go  to  the  Valley 
again.     They  would — " 

"Then  come  back  with  me,"  he  said. 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,"  she  said. 
"You  must  go  back  to  your  mother 
and  I  will  go  back  to  the  Valley." 

Edward  flung  his  hands  out.  "What 


do  I  care  what  happens  to  me  down 
there?  Let  them  do  what  they  want. 
We're  not  going  to  lose  each  other." 

Amanda  spoke  softly.  "Might — 
might  your  mother  change  her  mind?" 

"Oh  Amanda."  Edward's  eyes  were 
bright  with  hope.  "If  she  did,  would 
you  stay?  Would  you  marry  me  any- 
way?" 

"First  you  must  ask  her,"  Amanda 
■  said,  tears  stinging  under  her  lids. 

"I  will.  Right  now.  Come,  Aman- 
da."   And  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

Amanda  shook  her  head.  "You 
must  go  alone,"  she  said.  "Before  I 
ever  go  back  to  your  house  I  must 
know  that  your  mother  is  sorry  for 
v/hat  she  said." 

Edward  paused,  his  eyes  searching 
Amanda's  face. 

"Will  you  promise  to  wait  here  for 
me  until  I  come  back?" 

She  nodded. 

"Promise,"  he  said. 

Her  voice  was  low,  blurred.  "I — 
I  promise,  Edward,"  she  said. 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  this  time 
she  let  herself  be  taken  in  his  arms, 
she  let  him  kiss  her,  but  her  body  and 
her  lips  were  passive.  Her  eyes  were 
sunken  in  her  cheeks  as  she  watched 
him  disappear  around  the  bend;  then, 
stumbling  a  little,  with  her  hands  out- 
stretched as  if  she  were  suddenly 
blind,  she  started  down  the  hill  to- 
wards the  woods  below  her  to  meet 
her  fate  as  a  Valley  girl.  As  she 
groped  her  way,  she  gasped  with  the 
pain  that  her  lie  to  Edward  had  cost 
her.  Yet  how  else  could  she  have 
sent  him  away  in  safety?  Though  it 
did  not  matter  now  what  happened  to 
her,  Amanda  knew  that  he  must  go 
on  living.    He  would  forget  .  .  . 

LIKE  a  sleep  walker,  sunk  in  some 
dreadful  dream,  Amanda  let  the 
slow  hours  of  the  day  pass  over  her, 
scarcely  knowing,  or  caring  what  they 
brought.  Valley  born,  Valley  bred, 
Valley  wed,  and  Valley  dead — the  fa- 
miliar saying  circled  around  and 
around  in  her  tired  brain,  her  only 
hope  being  that  the  last  line  would 
soon  become  reality.  Marriage  to 
Charlie  was  more  tolerable  than  that 
Edward  would  some  day  experience 
shame   because   of  her. 

When  the  sun  had  dropped  over  the 
western  hills  and  a  blue  haze  filled 
the  Valley,  she  had  been  taken  to  the 
Harris'  farm  house,  already  filled  with 
neighbors  and  relatives.  And  from  the 
back  room,  where  the  unmarried  girls 
of  the  Valley  were  dressing  her,  she 
could  hear  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  being 
played,  and  voices  raised  in  songs  and 
laughter.  Roused  for  a  minute,  she 
realized  that  before  another  dawn 
broke  over  the  eastern  trees  she  would 
be  Charlie's  wife,  he  would  have  held 
her    in    his    arms — he    would    have 
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SARAJANE  WELLS — blonde  and  wide-eyed  beauty  who  plays  the 
part  of  Mary  Ruthledge  in  The  Guiding  Light  on  NBC.  Sarajane 
came  to  Chicago  from  her  home  town  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  to 
study  art,  but  switched  to  dramatics  and  the  radio.  She  never  had 
any  formal  training  in  acting,  and  credits  her  success  to  having 
learned  everything  from  hard  experience.  She's  married  to  an  official 
of  a  large  air  transport  company,  and  her  principal  recreation  is  going 
fishing  and  riding  with  him.  Although  she  loves  to  cook,  mow  the 
lawn  and  weed  the  garden,  she  refuses  to  wash  the  dishes,  wind  the 
clock  or  peel  potatoes.  She  still  paints  water-colors  as  a  hobby,  and 
her  latest  accomplishment  is  a  picture  of  herself  having  mike  fright. 
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kissed  her.  For  a  wild,  tormented 
second,  she  stared,  blind  with  panic, 
around  the  room;  then  sank  again  into 
the  numb  stupor  of  despair  which 
had  held  her  since  Susan  Leighton 
had  talked  to  her.  Edward — that  had 
been  a  dream;  this  was  reality.  She 
stood  in  her  white,  homespun  dress, 
her  gleaming  hair  tied  with  a  white 
ribbon,  as  the  laughing  girls  slipped 
away,  leaving  her  for  a  few  minutes 
alone.  Later  they  would  come,  bring- 
ing the  wedding  chain,  made  of  all 
the  fruits  of  the  Valley,  to  place  it 
around  her  and  to  lead  her  through 
that  door  to — to  Charlie. 

With  an  overwhelming  realization 
of  her  position,  a  stark  terror  seized 
Amanda.  She  dropped  on  her  knees, 
praying  to  be  saved,  praying  that  Ed- 
ward would  feel  her  danger — that  he 
would  forget  she  had  left  him,  and 
that  somehow  he  would  understand. 
She  had  no  thought  beyond  the  pres- 
ent minute,  of  what  had  gone  before, 
or  what  might  come  after,  only  to 
escape  from  that  which  she  would 
have  to  endure  within  the  next  few 
hours.  The  pulse  throbbed  in  her 
throat,  and  her  heart  beat  like  that 
of  a  trapped  bird. 

"Amanda,"  a  low  whisper  caught 
her  ear,  and  lifting  her  head,  she  saw 
Jim  Tolliver's  face  peering  in  at  the 
window.  "Edward  Leighton's  com- 
ing down  the  hill,  he'll  be  at  the  big 
oak  soon." 

AMANDA  sprang  to  her  feet,  a  new 
and  even  more  terrible  fear  in  her 
heart.  Edward — they  might  kill  him 
— the  Valley  men  might  kill  him! 
Don't  let  him  come,  oh,  God,  I  didn't 
mean  for  him  to  be  in  danger — don't 
let  him  come.  He  was  seeking  her, 
and  he  might  find  death — his  laugh- 
ing mouth,  his  tender  eyes — his 
strong,   straight   body — 

"Jim,  Jim,"  she  was  at  the  window, 
pushing  the  boy  away,  "you  go  stop 
him.  Tell  him  he  must  go  back.  Tell 
him  I  said  to  go.  There's  death  here 
for  him — " 

Jim  slipped  out  into  the  clearing, 
and  was  again  at  the  window  in  a 
minute. 

"I  can  see  in  the  moonlight,  the 
car's  at  the  big  oak,  and  he's  getting 
out." 

The  door  of  the  room  was  pushed 
open,  and  Amanda  swung  around  at 
the  sound;  four  girls  stood  there  with 
the  long  chain  of  fruits  in  their  hands. 

"Dear  God,"  she  whispered,  simply, 
"help  me  to  help  Edward.  Don't  let 
him  be  in  danger  because  he  loves 
me,  because  I  thought  other  things 
mattered  more  than  love.  Show  me 
what  to  dp." 

She  felt  the  fruits  and  flowers  on 
her  shoulders.  She  saw  through  the 
door  her  father's  tall  figure,  a  blur 
of  faces,  eyes  turned  toward  her.  She 
listened,  her  body  stiff  with  the  effort 
to  hear  any  sound  from  the  night  out- 
side the  windows;  then,  slowly,  she 
took  her  first  step  toward  the  outer 
room,  where  Charlie  waited,  the  min- 
ister beside  him. 


Edward's  love  for  Amanda,  com- 
bined with  his  impetuous  nature  and 
ignorance  of  Valley  vengeance,  has 
put  him  into  a  situation  where  his 
life  is  in  real  danger.  Will  Amanda 
be  able  to  stop  him  before  he  inter- 
rupts her  wedding  to  Charlie  Harris 
and  incurs  her  father's  brutal  wrath? 
Read  the  next  and  final  chapter  of  this 
unusual  drama  in  the  December  Radio 
Mirror,  on  sale  September  26. 
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EVERY  day  your  skin  is  different  from  what  it  was  the  day  before. 
Slight  changes,  indiscernible  except  perhaps  through  the  microscope, 
gradually  encroach  .  .  . 

Until  a  day  comes  when  a  too-candid  mirror  shows  blemishes  you've 
always  hoped  you  might  somehow  escape — enlarged  pore  openings,  oily 
shine,  blackheads,  excessive  dryness. 

Ask  other  women  who  have  had  this  experience  what  they  have  done. 
Hundreds  of  them  would  tell  you,  "I've  found  the  very  help  my  skin  needs 
in  the  cleansing,  lubricating  action  of  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  Creams". 

PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  SKIN  CREAMj™*^',, 

Give  this  remarkable  cream  a  chance  to  work  at  night.  Here's  what  it  does: 
It  softens  and  neutralizes  accumulations  often  of  an  acid  nature  in  the  ex- 
ternal pore  openings.  And  because  it  contains  cholesterol  it  holds  moisture 
in  the  skin  and  so  helps  to  keep  it  supple  and  pliant,  and  to  relieve  excessive 
dryness. 

A  smooth-as-silk  foundation.  Phillips'  Skin  Cream  seems  to  have  a  special 
affinity  for  make-up.  It  prepares  the  skin  by  removing  excess  oiliness  and 
softening  rough  dryness  so  that  powder  and  rouge  go  on  evenly,  and  last. 

PHILLIPS'  MILK  OF  MAGNESIA  CLEANSING  CREAM 

This  special  cream  offers  a  method  of  cleansing  that  is  different !  It  not 
only  absorbs  the  surface  dirt  but  penetrates 
the  outer  pore  openings  and  floats  away  the 
accumulations  which  may  daily  lodge  there. 

Include  this  simple  method  in  the  daily  care 
of  your  skin.  Thousands  of  women  have  found 
in  it  benefits  they've  never  known  before 


SKI  HI  CREAM 

(formerly  texture  cream) 
10c,  30c  and  60c 

CLEANSING  CREAM 

10c,  30c,  60c  and  M  .<><> 


PHILLIPS' 
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The  action  of  Ex-Lax  is  thorough,  yet 
gentle!  No  shock.  No  strain.  No  weak- 
ening after-effects.  Just  an  easy,  com- 
fortable movement  that  brings  blessed 
relief.  Ex-Lax  is  not  too  strong— not  too 
mild— just  right.  Take  Ex-Lax  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  on  the  label. 
It's  good  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  10c  and  25c  at  all  drug  stores. 


EX- LAX 


The  Original 
Chocolated  Laxative 


GAS"?  HEARTBURN?  fXn"^ 

r"     .-         h,...r.burn   and  other    discomforts, 
ncligcktion,   hcartDurn   u""      ....  irctS! 

Guaranteed  by  the 
makers  of  Ex-Lax. 
10cAROLL-3for25c\& 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 

JuBt  to  get  acquainted  with 
new  cuHtomera,  to  will  beautifully  enlarge 
one  Bnapxhot  print  or  negative,  photo  or  pic- 
ture to  8x10  inchc-H — FREE) — if  you  enclose 
UiIh  ad  with  10c  for  handling  and  return 
mailing.  Information  on  hand  tinting  in 
natural  colora  sent  immediately.  Your  orig- 
inal returned  with  your  free  enlargement. 
Send  it  today. 
Geppert  Studios,  Dept.  746,  DeS  Moines,  Iowa 


Look  Who's   Laughing 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


A  shower  of  cups  and  saucers  fol- 
lowed, and  Molly  and  Bergen  took 
refuge  in  the  linen  closet.  Fibber 
finally  had  to  use  the  ironing  board 
as  a  shield  before  he  could  get  close 
enough  to  the  machine  to  turn  it  off. 

Bergen  was  a  bit  shaken  when  he 
came  out  of  the  linen  closet,  but  he 
repeated  his  promise  to  call  Hilary 
Horton  the  next  day,  and  Fibber 
began  laying  plans  for  a  big  Chamber 
of  Commerce  luncheon  to  welcome 
the  distinguished  guest  and  clinch  the 
sale  of  the  Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field. 

"You  know  what  people'll  say  when 
they  see  that  factory?"  he  demanded 
of  Molly  as  they  prepared  for  bed. 

"Sure.  They'll  say,  'There's  the  new 
factory.'  " 

"No  sir,"  Fibber  averred.  "They'll 
say  'Fibber  McGee  is  responsible 
for  that.  He's  the  one  who's  brought 
prosperity  to  this  town.  Fibber  Mc- 
Gee has  foresight.  He  has  albumen — ■'  " 

"You  mean  acumen,"  Molly  said 
climbing  into  bed. 

"I  do?  Then  what's  albumen?"  Fib- 
ber demanded. 

"Something  they  make  pots  out  of." 

"Then  I  was  right — everybody  in 
town'll  simply  make  pots  outta  this 
factory.  And  think  what  it'll  mean  to 
me.  Pretty  soon  it'll  be  time  to  elect 
a  new  mayor,  and  you  know  what's 
gonna  happen  on  election  day?" 

"The  Republicans  will  vote  just 
from  force  of  habit,"  Molly  said 
sleepily. 

"No,  sirree!  Somebody's  gonna  say, 
'We  need  a  man  like  Fibber  McGee 
for  Mayor.'  How  does  that  sound, 
Molly — Mayor  McGee?  Just  rolls  off 
your  tongue,  doesn't  it?" 

"If  you  don't  mind,"  Molly  said,  "I 
won't  wait  up  for  any  more  election 
returns."    She  closed  her  eyes  firmly. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Fibber  continued  ecsta- 
tically, "I'll  start  the  ball  a-rolling 
down  at  the  luncheon.  Mayor  McGee, 
Molly — then  Governor  McGee — why 
not  President  McGee?  Shucks,  I  can 
see  it  all  already — wearing  an  Indian 
headdress  during  the  campaign  ...  a 
silk  hat  at  the  inauguration  .  .  . 
throwing  out  the  first  baseball  of 
the  season  .  .  .  fishing  off  a  battle- 
ship— " 

He  looked  over  at  Molly,  who  was 
asleep. 

"Look  at  her!"  he  said  fondly. 
"She's  dreaming,  too!"  Then  he  turned 
out  the  light  and  went  to  bed,  too. 

("HARLIE  MCCARTHY  didn't  like 
^-  the  way  things  were  going  at  all. 
He'd  been  promised  Pinehurst,  where 
there  were  plenty  of  pretty  girls,  and 
Pinehurst  and  pretty  girls  were  what 
he  wanted.  When  Bergen  announced 
they  were  going  to  stay  in  Wistful 
Vista  for  a  few  more  days,  he  turned 
cross  and  sulky. 

Charlie's  brain  was  only  a  seasoned 
pine  knot,  but  he  knew  a  few  things 
Bergen  didn't.  Most  important  of  all, 
he  knew  that  Bergen  and  Julie  Pat- 
terson, his  secretary,  were  in  love 
with  each  other  and  weren't  smart 
enough  to  realize  it.  Julie  was  in  New 
York,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  now 
she  would  be  marrying  Jerry  Norton, 
Bergen's  business  manager.  Bergen 
looked  unhappy  every  time  Charlie 
maliciously  reminded  him  of  this  fact. 

And  so  Charlie  got  an  idea. 

Strictly  speaking,  he  didn't  get  the 
idea  himself.  Throckmorton  P.  Gil- 
dersleeve  helped.    On  the  day  before 


Bergen  was  due  to  fly  to  the  state 
capital  and  bring  Hilary  Horton  to 
Wistful  Vista,  Gildersleeve  dropped 
in  to  visit  McGee  and  found  Charlie 
alone,  sitting  glumly  on  the  porch. 

"Well,  young  man,"  Gildersleeve 
said  jovially,  "and  are  you  enjoying 
your  visit  to  Wistful  Vista?" 

"This  isn't  a  visit,"  Charlie  snorted. 
"It's  a  sentence!" 

"Then  you  don't  like  it  here?" 

"That,  Mr.  Gildersleeve,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  understatement.  And  Ber- 
gen's talking  about  buying  a  farm!" 

"Well,  it's  a  nice  life,"  Gildersleeve 
opined.  "Up  with  the  chickens,  to 
bed  with — " 

"Lumbago,"  Charlie  supplied. 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then 
Gildersleeve  spoke  in  a  lower  voice, 
tapping  his  fingertips  thoughtfully  to- 
gether. "You  know,  Charlie,  when  I 
was  your  age,  I  was  harder  to  hold 
down  than  you.  I  remember  one  time 
I  was  stuck  in  a  place  I  didn't  like 
and  my  uncle  wouldn't  take  me  back 
home.    But  I  fixed  that,  all  right!" 

Charlie  showed  his  first  signs  of 
interest.    "You  did?    How?" 

"Well,  I  sent  a  wire  to  a  friend  of 
mine  back  home  and  had  him  send  a 
wire  to  my  uncle." 

"You  fascinate  me,"  Charlie  said. 
"Pray  go  on." 

THE  telegram  said  my  aunt  was  very 
ill  and  my  uncle  was  wanted  at 
home.  And,  of  course,  my  friend 
signed  my  aunt's  name." 

"You  mean,"  Charlie  marvelled, 
"that  you  sent — and  then  he  sent — 
and  then  your  uncle  thought  your 
aunt — well,  well,  well,  well,  well! 
Throcky,  old  boy,  I  think  McGee's 
all  wrong  about  you." 

"Why,  what  did  he  say?"  Gilder- 
sleeve asked  innocently. 

"He  said  that  you  were  a  liver- 
lipped,  pot-bellied  old  gas  bag— but  I 


A  swell  character  study  of  Lum 
and  Abner,  the  two  "old"  men  of 
Arkansas  you  hear  over  the  NBC 
network  every  weekday  night.  In 
real  life  they're  Norris  Goff 
(left)  and  Chester  Lauck  (right). 
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don't  think  he  did  you  justice." 

"I  must  be  going,"  Gildersleeve 
said  with  dignity,  but  Charlie  cleared 
his  throat.  "By  the  way,  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve, would  it  be  too  much  of  a 
coincidence  if  you  happened  to  be  go- 
ing past  the  telegraph  office?  I'd  like 
to  send  a  wire  to  a  friend  of  mine 
named  Skinny  Dugan  .  .  ." 

THE  next  morning,  just  as  Bergen 
'  and  Charlie  were  about  to  take  off 
for  the  state  capital  to  get  Horton, 
Bergen  received  a  wire  from  Julie 
Patterson,  asking  him  to  return  to 
New  York  at  once  because  she  was 
very  ill.  In  a  panic,  he  forgot  all 
about  his  promise  to  Fibber,  and 
headed  his  plane  for  New  York. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  re- 
fused to  pay  for  the  luncheon  in  honor 
of  Hilary  Horton,  so  Fibber  was  foot- 
ing the  bills  himself.  He'd  borrowed 
the  necessary  money.  That  made  it 
bad  when  Horton  didn't  appear  and 
a  belated  call  to  the  flying  field  re- 
vealed that  Bergen  had  taken  off  for 
New  York,  not  the  state  capital. 

"If  you  ask  me,"  Gildersleeve  said 
with  ill-concealed  triumph,  "your 
friend  Bergen  never  had  the  slightest 
intention  of  bringing  his  big  busi- 
nessman here.  Probably  doesn't  even 
know  him." 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Throcky," 
Fibber  admitted  sadly.  He  was  too 
depressed  even  to  quarrel  with  Gil- 
dersleeve. Looking  around  the  hail 
and  at  the  long  banquet  table  set  with 
places  for  fifty  people,  he  sighed.  It 
would  have  been  such  a  nice  lunch- 
eon, too.  "If  we  have  chicken  a  la 
king,"  he'd  told  the  chef,  "remember 
I  want  you  to  use  the  very  best  grade 
of  tuna  fish." 


And  now  everybody  was  mad  at 
him,  and  Gildersleeve  wouldn't  have 
any  trouble  at  all  in  persuading  the 
town  to  sell  its  flying  field  to  Mr. 
Cudahy,  over  in  Ironton. 

Fibber  and  Molly  trailed  home,  and 
during  the  afternoon  the  bank  sent  a 
man  to  put  up  a  sign  advertising  their 
house  for  sale.  They'd  forgotten  that 
the  mortgage  payment  was  due. 

"I  don't  suppose  the  bank  could 
see  its  way  clear  to  giving  me  a  third 
mortgage,  could  it?"  Fibber  asked 
wistfully. 

"Not  a  chance,"  the  man  said.  "The 
directors  figure  if  you  could  afford 
to  give  a  big  luncheon  you  could  af- 
ford to  pay  your  interest." 

"Yeah,"  Fibber  said.  "I  should  of 
thought  of  that  sooner,  I  guess." 

He  was  too  abject  to  do  anything 
but  wince,  the  next  morning,  when 
he  heard  that  the  sale  of  the  flying 
field  had  actually  gone  through.  It 
now  belonged  to  Ironton's  Mr.  Cudahy. 

Suddenly,  more  than  a  day  after 
he'd  left,  Bergen  appeared  once  more 
in  Wistful  Vista,  full  of  apologies  for 
the  way  he'd  betrayed  Fibber,  and 
bringing  with  him  not  only  Charlie 
but  an  angry  young  woman  he  intro- 
duced as  his  secretary,  Julie  Pat- 
terson. 

"I'm  not  your  secretary,"  she  said 
bitterly.  "Not  any  more.  If  you  hadn't 
come  roaring  into  my  apartment  in 
New  York,  claiming  I'd  sent  you  a 
wire  saying  I  was  sick — and  then  kid- 
naped me — I'd  be  Mrs.  Jerry  Norton 
right  now.    And  I  wish  I  was!" 

After  a  hot  bath  and  some  food, 
though,  Julie's  disposition  improved. 
She  and  Molly  had  a  long  talk  while 
Bergen  continued  his  apologies  to 
Fibber. 


"I'm  sorry  I  was  such  a  sorehead 
when  I  got  here,"  she  told  Molly. 
"It's  just  that  I  get  so  mad  at  that 
Bergen.  Sometimes  I  think  he  hasn't 
any  sense  at  all.  Where  he  managed 
to  get  the  idea  that  I  was  sick — 
and  then  forget  all  about  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee's  luncheon —  Although  I'm  not 
surprised  at  that,  he's  so  absent- 
minded." 

"Now  stop  fretting,"  Molly  said 
comfortingly.  "It's  all  McGee's  fault 
for  dragging  other  people  into  our 
troubles,  anyway.  The  flying  field's 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Cudahy,  and  it's  all 
past  and  over  with." 

"But  couldn't  Fibber  buy  the  field 
back — offer  Mr.  Cudahy  a  juicy  profit 
or  something?"  Julie  suggested. 

"Dearie,"  Molly  said,  "McGee's  so 
broke  that  if  you  stood  him  on  his 
head  and  shook  him  all  you'd  get  is 
his  Elk's  tooth,  and  even  that  has  a 
cavity." 

"There's  something  funny  going  on 
here,"  Julie  mused.    "I  can  smell  it." 

"That's  more  than  McGee  can  do. 
He  has  an  intellectual  cold  in  the  nose. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  piece  of 
swamp  Gildersleeve  sold  him  a  year 
ago." 

CHARLIE'S  voice  came  plaintively 
from  his  room  next  door,  calling 
Julie.  Investigation  proved  that  he 
was  locked  in. 

"Bergen  did  it,"  Charlie  complained 
when  Julie  had  turned  the  key  and 
entered.  "He's  mad  at  me.  He 
snooped  on  me,  Julie,  and  found  out 
about  that  telegram  that  said  you 
were  sick." 

"So  you  sent  that  wire!" 

Charlie  assumed  an  air  of  injured 
innocence.    "Absolutely  and  positively 
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—I  did  not!" 

"Are  you  sure?"  she  asked  sternly. 

"Positive!"  He  weakened  under  her 
frown.  "But — well,  I  did  send  the  one 
to  Skinny  Dugan  telling  him  to  send 
the  other  one." 

"Charlie,  how  could  you  be  such  a 
snake  in  the  grass?  What  made  you 
think  of  such  a  nasty  trick?" 

Charlie  said  virtuously,  "I  didn't 
think  of  it.  It  was  Gildersleeve's 
idea." 

Julie  stared  at  him  in  dawning 
comprehension.  "Oh,  it  was!  Well! 
Gildersleeve  uses  you  to  get  Bergen 
out  of  town,  so  Bergen  won't  bring 
Horton  to  Wistful  Vista — then  Cudahy 
gets  the  flying  field  so  that  whichever 
town  Horton  finally  decides  to  build 
in — "  She  got  up.  "Charlie,  I  ought 
to  turn  you  over  my  knee  for  getting 
things  mussed  up  like  this,  but  I 
haven't  got  the  time." 

"But  won't  you  straighten  me  out 
with  Bergen?" 

"There's  something  else,"  said  Julie, 
heading  for  the  door,  "that  I've  got 
to  straighten  out  first!" 

Julie  paid  a  call  on  Mr.  Cudahy  of 
Ironton  that  afternoon.  It  was  easy 
to  get  in  to  see  him  when  she  men- 
tioned the  Horton  Airplane  Company 
— naturally;  it  wasn't  Julie's  fault  if 
Mr.  Cudahy  assumed  she  was  con- 
nected with  that  firm. 

HE  greeted  her  with  a  slightly  stale 
old-world  charm,  and  she  imme- 
diately became  very  confidential.  He 
mustn't  let  Mr.  Horton  know  she'd 
come  to  see  him,  she  hinted,  because 
that  would  spoil  all  she  was  trying 
to  do. 

"And  what  are  you  trying  to  do?" 
Mr.  Cudahy  asked  with  a  wolfish  grin. 

Julie  laid  her  hand  seductively  on 
his  arm.  "I'm  trying  to  do  my  friends 
— and  myself — some  good." 

Smart  girl,  thought  Mr.  Cudahy  ap- 
provingly. 

Mr.  Horton,  Julie  explained,  didn't 
really  want  either  the  Ironton  site  or 
the  Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field.  He'd 
only  pretended  to  want  them  in  order 
to  get  the  place  he  really  coveted 
more  cheaply.  Julie  let  it  be  known 
that  she  knew  the  locality  of  this  site, 
and  would  tell  him  for  a  third  of 
the  profits. 

"All  right,  girlie,"  Cudahy  said 
eagerly.    "What's  the  dope?" 

"The  dope,"  Julie  told  him,  "is  a 
person  named  McGee  who  owns  a 
tract  on  the  north  shore  of  Wistful 
Vista  Lake.  It's  the  only  sizeable  spot 
of  water  within  fifty  miles — and 
planes  need  a  lot  of  water  for  testing." 

"Horton's  going  to  build  an  amphib- 
ian plane  factory?"  Cudahy  asked  in 
amazement. 

"Well — I  didn't  say  so,"  Julie  an- 
swered innocently — and  meaningly. 

Cudahy  beamed  as  he  showed  Julie 
to  the  door. 

The  next  morning,  bright  and  early, 
Throckmorton  P.  Gildersleeve  showed 
up  at  Fibber's  house.  He  was  willing 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  he  said, 
and  just  to  prove  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place  he'd  arranged  with  a  client 
of  his  to  take  Fibber's  lake  property 
off  his  hands  in  exchange  for  the 
Wistful  Vista  Flying  Field. 

"Here's  the  transfer,"  he  offered. 
"All  you  have  to  do  is  sign  it." 

Fibber  took  the  paper.  "But  what 
does  he  want  that  swamp  for?"  he 
inquired. 

"I  told  him  it  would  make  a  suc- 
cessful frog  farm". — and  they  both 
laughed  uproariously,  although  prob- 
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ably  not  at  the  same  thing. 

"There  aren't  many  men  would  do 
what  you're  doing  to  a  friend — I  mean, 
for  a  friend,"  Fibber  remarked — and 
signed  the  transfer. 

After  Gildersleeve  had  left,  Bergen 
called  the  capital  and  persuaded  Hor- 
ton  to  stop  at  the  Wistful  Vista  field 
the  next  afternoon,  before  keeping  his 
appointment  with  Mr.  Cudahy  in 
Ironton.  "And  if  he  ever  gets  to  Iron- 
ton,  once  we  have  him  here,"  Julie 
promised,  "I'll  eat  both  wings  of  his 
plane  and  throw  in  the  propeller  for 
dessert!" 

Now  that  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait,  Julie  couldn't  keep  from 
thinking.  She'd  wired  her  fiance, 
Jerry  Norton,  apologizing  and  promis- 
ing to  return  to  New  York  as  soon  as 
she  could,  but  the  telegraph  company 
had  notified  her  the  wire  hadn't  been 
delivered.  Goodness  knew  where 
Jerry  was — madly  trying  to  find  her, 
probably.  And  Marge  O'Rourke,  the 
girl  she'd  been  breaking  in  to  take 
her  place  as  Bergen's  secretary, 
seemed  to  be  missing,  too. 

"Now,  don't  worry,  dearie,"  Molly 
told  her.  "It's  Bergen  you  really 
love,  isn't  it?" 

Julie  nodded  wearily.  "Isn't  it  aw- 
ful? For  the  life  of  me,  I  can't  see 
what  I  see  in  the  guy.  He's  about  as 
romantic  as  a  clam.  And  he  doesn't 
have  the  faintest  idea  I  love  him!" 

"Tell  him,  then!"  Molly  advised. 
"That's  how  I  got  McGee.  Don't  let 
your  man  get  away,  Julie — grab  him! 
With  both  hands!" 

Julie  was  doubtful. 

SHE  still  hadn't  figured  out  the  best 
way  to  grab  Bergen  the  next  morn- 
ing when  they  were  at  the  airport, 
waiting  for  Horton's  plane  to  come 
down  out  of  the  sky.  They'd  waited  for 
some  time,  and  were  beginning  to 
worry,  when  a  mud-stained  coupe 
drew  up  beside  the  airport,  and  Jerry 
Norton  and  Marge  O'Rourke  got  out. 

Bergen  and  Julie  both  began  to  talk 
at  once,  Jerry  and  Marge  joined  in, 
and  while  all  four  were  trying  to 
make  themselves  heard  Fibber  and 
Molly,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
explored  Bergen's  plane.  "Think  I'll 
get  one  of  these  things  when  the  fac- 
tory starts  up,"  Fibber  mused,  and 
twisted  what  he  thought  was  a  cigar 
lighter.  The  plane  lurched  and  began 
to  taxi  wildly  around  the  field.  In  a 
panic,  Fibber  grabbed  the  first  thing 
he  could  put  his  hands  on.  It  proved 
to  be  the  control  stick,  and  the  plane 
nosed  suddenly  into  the  air. 

Molly,  in  the  seat  beside  him,  had 
her  mouth  open  so  he  supposed  she 
was  screaming,  but  he  couldn't  hear 
her.  Down  below,  he  could  see  people 
start  running.  He  pulled  the  stick 
again,  and  the  plane  went  downward 
with  a  sickening  swoop.  Molly  opened 


her  mouth  wider. 

Then  another  plane  was  in  the  air, 
headed  right  for  them.  It  zoomed 
past,  circled,  came  alongside.  The  few 
glances  Fibber  could  spare  for  it  told 
him  that  it  was  an  old  ship  which 
belonged  to  Bill,  the  attendant  at  the 
airport,  and  that  Bill  was  piloting  it. 
He  saw  a  man  climb  out  on  one  of 
the  wings,  crawl  out  to  the  wing  tip. 
The  plane  sailed  upward,  maneuver- 
ing until  it  was  directly  over  Fibber's 
plane,  and  the  man  on  the  wing-tip 
slid  off,  holding  on  with  both  hands 
and  letting  his  body  dangle  in  the 
air. 

At  exactly  the  right  split-second  he 
dropped — landed  on  Fibber's  plane — 
almost  fell,  and  then  was  climbing 
into  the  cockpit.  Not  until  then  did 
Fibber  realize  that  it  was  Bergen. 
Molly,  who  had  kept  her  eyes  shut  in 
terror,  opened  them. 

"Heavenly  days,"  she  said  in  amaze- 
ment, "have  you  been  out  there  all 
the  time?" 

In  another  minute  they  were  on 
the  ground,  Molly  had  fainted  and 
Julie  was  in  Bergen's  arms,  crying 
hysterically,  "Darling!  You  might 
have  been  killed!" 

Neither  Julie  nor  Bergen  saw  the 
look  of  relief  on  the  faces  of  Jerry 
and  Marge.  They'd  been  married  on 
the  way  down  to  Wistful  Vista,  and 
had  been  wondering  how  they  could 
break  the  news  to  Julie. 

But — "I'm  afraid  all  this  stunt- 
flying  scared  away  Horton,"  Bergen 
said  regretfully.  "I  sighted  his  plane 
just  before  I  went  up  to  get  you. 
And  by  now  he's  probably  in  Ironton, 
buying  Cudahy's  field  for  his  factory." 

"It's  all  right,"  Fibber  consoled  him. 
"You  did  your  best  to  get  the  factory 
here,  Edgar." 

Jerry  Norton  was  looking  puzzled. 
"What's  all  this  about?"  he  asked. 

"We  were  trying  to  get  the  Horton 
Airplane  Company  to  build  its  new 
plant  on  this  site,"  Bergen  explained. 

Jerry  laughed.  "You  chump  !  If  you 
wanted  Horton  to  build  here,  why 
didn't  you  just  tell  him  so?" 

"Tell  him —  Why  should  he  do  what 
I  say?" 

"Why  not?"  Jerry  asked.  "You  own 
the  controlling  stock  in  the  company. 
I  told  you  over  a  month  ago  I'd  bought 
it  for  you!" 

There  was  a  startled  silence.  "Holy 
hat!"  Bergen  breathed  at  last.  "That's 
right,  you  did.    I  forgot  all  about  it." 

Julie  slipped  her  arm  through  his. 
"Edgar,"  she  said,  "I  always  said  your 
absent-mindedness  would  get  you  into 
trouble.  And  now  look — if  you  hadn't 
forgotten  about  owning  the  Horton 
Company  you  wouldn't  be  getting 
ready  to  marry  me  now!" 

Fibber  and  Molly  looked  at  each 
other,  and  Molly  smiled.  "Heavenly 
days!"  she  said. 


What's   New  from  Coast  to  Coast 
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listening  friends  not  only  throughout 
the  Intermountain  West,  but  in  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  as  far  west  as  San 
Diego  and  as  far  east  as  Nebraska. 
That's  a  lot  of  territory  for  one 
young  (a  few  months  over  twenty- 
one)  man  singing  on  a  single  station 
without   the   help   of   a   network. 

Pete  comes  from  a  musical  family. 
His  father  has  played  for  thirty  years 
with  many  well-known  bands,  his 
mother  taught  piano,  his  young  sister 
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is  a  church  singer,  and  his  older 
brother  plays  guitar  and  banjo  with 
the  staff  orchestra  on  another  Salt 
Lake  City  station.  Pete  himself  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  a  hillbilly  singer, 
and  back  in  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  his 
home  town,  he  started  his  career  by 
entering  an  amateur  night  contest 
with  a  dozen  other  aspirants.  He 
walked  away  with  first  prize,  and  the 
next  step  was  to  form  a  group  of  en- 
tertainers with  his  brother  Pan!   an  ! 


Mary's 
no  longer 
contrary 


Of  course  Mary's  garden  was  beau- 
tiful —  all  silver  bells  and  cockle 
shells  —  and  pretty  maidens  in  a 
row.  But  she  still  was  glum  and 
contrary. 

You  see  Mary  liked  to  chew  gum. 
But  she  never  could  find  one  that 
was  just  right. 

One  day  her  dentist  suggested  she 
try  Dentyne.  He  told  her  Dentyne's 
pleasant  firmness  would  be  good 
for  her  teeth. 

So  Mary  got  a  handy,  flat,  flavor- 
tite  package  of  Dentyne  —  and 
promptly  tried  one  of  the  six  in- 
dividually wrapped  sticks.  When 
she  tasted  that  temptingly  differ- 
ent, uniquely  warm  and  delicious 
Dentyne  flavor  she  stopped  being 
contrary  in  exactly  one-tenth  of  a 
second. "This  is  my  chewing  gum," 
cried  Mary.  "I'll  never  chew  any- 
thing else." 

And  now  Mary  sings  as  she  gar- 
dens. 

Moral:  You,  too,  will  feel  like 
singing    when    you     taste 
Dentyne.  Get  a  package 
today. 


6  INDIVIDUALLY  WRAPPED 
STICKS  IN  EVERY  PACKAGE 


HELPS  KEEP  TEETH  WHITE 
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HEY! 


NO  GIRL 
LOOKS  PRETTY 

IN  A   FADED   DRESS! 

Look  your  prettiest  in  dresses 
kept  fresh  and  gay  in  color  with  RIT 

•  For  a  few  pennies  you  can  turn  last  year's 
frocks  into  bright,  sparkling  "beau-catchers." 
TONIGHT,  with  a  few  packages  of  RIT  from 
your  nearest  store,  you  can  do  wonderful  things. 
Choose  your  nattering  colors  among  RIT 
shades.  You'll  look  pretty,  proud  and 
HAPPY  with  Rit's  color  magic! 

•  But  be  sure  you  get  RIT.  Colors 
sink  in  evenly  and  beautifully.  No  boil- 
ing. Perfect  results. 


NEVER  SAY  DYE... SAY 


RIT 


28  Colors 
Use  White  Rit  to 
take  color  OUT! 


TINTS  &  DYES 


...CONTAINS  NO  ACID! 


CUTEX 


OILY 

CUTICLE  REMOVER 


CRIMINAL— 
that's  what  it  is— to 
let  your  cuticle  get 
ragged,  unsightly, 
sore  like  this. 


WONDERFUL  — 
that's  the  way  your 
cuticle  looks  and 
feels  with  Cutex 
Oily  Cuticle 
Remover. 


CUTTING  encourages 
hangnails!  With  Cutex 
Oily  Cuticle  Remover  you  wipe 
away  dead  cuticle — leave  it 
softer,  smoother.  Get  a  bottle 
today — see  how  much  lovelier 
your  hands  look! 

Every  Saturday — Look  for 
special  Cutex  display  at  your 
favorite  store— Cutex  Cuticle 
Remover,  Cuticle  Oil,  Brittle 
Nail  Cream,  Orangewood 
Sticks,  Emery  Boards. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York 


Used   by   more   women  than   all 
other  Cuticle  Removers  combined. 
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audition  successfully  at  WRJN  in 
Kenosha.  For  six  years  they  played 
in  and  around  Wisconsin,  and  then  the 
family  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  Pete  soon  got  a  job  with 
KDYL. 

Although  he  sings  hillbilly  songs, 
Pete  also  specializes  in  Mexican  folk- 
music,  which  certainly  makes  him 
more  than  just  another  hillbilly  sing- 
er. He  has  a  library  of  several  thou- 
sand songs,  to  which  he  is  always 
adding.  On  a  recent  early-morning 
broadcast  he  had  as  his  program  guest 
Smiley  Burnette,  who  happened  to 
be  in  Salt  Lake  for  a  few  days.  It 
was  an  occasion  that  won't  be  for- 
gotten soon  by  Peter's  listeners,  as 
he  frequently  features  many  of  Smi- 
ley's  songs. 

A  highlight  of  Pete's  career  took 
place  during  Salt  Lake's  Covered 
Wagon  Days  celebration  just  a  few 
months  ago.  Charlie  Buck,  the  "New 
England  Hillbilly"  who  announces 
Pete's  program,  persuaded  him  to  ride 
a  horse  in  the  parade  which  was  part 
of  the  celebration.  Pete  has  been  so 
busy  all  his  life  singing  cowboy  songs 
that  he'd  never  before  actually  been 
on  a  horse — but  he  liked  the  experi- 
ence so  well  that  he's  been  riding 
several  times  a  week  ever  since.  Be- 
fore long  he  even  expects  to  be  a 
cowboy,  as  well  as  singing  like  one. 

*  *        * 

BOSTON— For  the  first  time,  Bos- 
ton's most  radio-minded  family  now 
includes  a  member  who  doesn't  spend 
part  of  his  day  in  front  of  a  micro- 
phone. Esther  Shain,  who  with  her 
two  sisters  has  sung  on  New  England 
radio  stations  for  several  years,  was 
married  just  before  Labor  Day  to 
Dr.  Joseph  Osborne.  The  Shain  trio, 
which  will  go  right  on  broadcasting 
now  that  Esther  is  married,  consists 
of  Esther,  twenty-two,  Thelma,  twen- 
ty, and  Gloria,  eighteen.  Esther's 
specialty  is  popular  songs,  Thelma 
sings  classics,  and  Gloria  plays  the 
piano  and  makes  the  musical  arrange- 
ments. Their  mother,  Rose  Wies 
Shain,  is  also  a  Boston  radio  star,  sing- 
ing in  several  languages  and  holding 
the  post  of  Dean  of  Music  in  the  Staley 
School  of  the  Spoken  Word.  Radio 
earnings  helped  Esther  pay  her  way 
through  Radcliffe  College,  and  Gloria 
is  now  attending  Boston  College. 

*  *        * 

LOS  ANGELES— Hal  Styles,  who 
used  to  conduct  the  very  successful 
Help  Thy  Neighbor  program  over 
Mutual's  Pacific  network,  found  him- 
self in  a  spot  when  the  national  de- 
fense effort  began.  The  idea  of  Help 
Thy  Neighbor  was  to  find  jobs  for  out- 
of-work  people,  and  defense  indus- 
tries created  so  many  jobs  that  there 
soon  weren't  enough  jobless  to  keep 
the  show  going.  Hal  was  glad  to  see 
that  happen,  but  he,  unfortunately, 
was  now  the  one  out  of  a  job. 

Hal  is  one  of  radio's  cleverest  idea 
men,  though,  so  it  wasn't  long  before 
he  popped  up  with  a  new  program 
called  Count  Your  Blessings,  and  now 
NBC's  Pacific  network  broadcasts  this 
inspirational  show  three  times  a  week. 
Hal  brings  to  the  microphone  people 
who  outwardly  haven't  anything  at 
all  to  be  thankful  for,  and  in  his 
interviews  with  them  proves  that  even 
the  most  unfortunate  have  blessings 
to  count.  If  you  live  where  you  can, 
tune  Count  Your  Blessings  in  some 
night — and  you'll  be  good  and 
ashamed  next  time  you  feel  like 
grumbling  over  one  of  your  little  wor- 
I  ries.    Or  your  big  ones  either. 
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sensible  about  it,  and  to  realize  he 
was  sorry  without  any  hearts  and 
flowers  effects  on  his  part. 

However,  if  Charlie  had  been  with 
her  she  wouldn't  have  needed  cheer- 
ing. Under  practically  any  circum- 
stances, if  Charlie  was  with  her,  she 
always  was  bewilderingly  happy.  She 
was,  she  decided  for  at  least  the  thou- 
sandth time,  somewhat  ridiculous 
about  Charlie.  The  way  she  talked 
about  him — morning,  noon  and  night, 
even  to  strangers — actually  embar- 
rassed her.  And  it  did  no  good  for 
her  to  resolve  not  to  go  on  about  him 
because  always  within  the  same  hour 
she  made  that  resolve  she  was  sure  to 
say,  "As  a  friend  of  mine,  a  really 
brilliant  boy,  says  .  .  ."  while  visions 
of  Charlie  looking  like  Scaramouche 
or  some  other  stirring  Sabatini  char- 
acter went  marching  through  her 
head.  He  was  such  a  surprising,  un- 
predictable  human   being. 

WELL,"  she  thought,  falling  asleep, 
I  certainly  never  can  blame 
Charlie  for  leading  me  on.  He's  always 
treated  me  exactly  as  he'd  treat  his 
sister,  Nancy,  and  his  friend,  Don 
Stevens.  I  can't  actually  remember 
one  romantic  thing  he's  ever  said  or 
done.  I  build  my  hopes  on  such  little 
things  ...  on  that  yellow  rose  he 
brought  me  once  ...  on  the  fact  that 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  see  me,  if  he 
possibly  can  ...  on  the  funny  pride  he 
showed  that  time  he  introduced  me  to 
that  older  officer  from  his  training 
field  ...  on  the  way  the  color  came  up 
into  his  face  when  he  said  'Ah,  she's  a 
wonderful  dancer — and  smart  too;  she 
makes  lots  of  money.  Which  is  a 
combination  you  don't  find  every  day!' 

"If  only,"  she  thought  "he  wouldn't 
be  quite  so  fascinating,  too  fascinating 
for  my  good.  In  self-defense  I  must 
put  him  right  out  of  my  life.  I  must 
really.  And  now  that  he's  in  Canada 
training  with  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force  and  about  to  go  overseas  to 
England  for  combat  duty  is  the  time 
to  do  it." 

It  was  with  a  determination  to  be- 
gin putting  Charlie  out  of  her  life 
the  very  next  day  that  Charita  fell 
asleep.  She  had  no  more  than  closed 
her  eyes,  it  seemed,  when  the  'phone 
rang.  Whereupon  she  dug  her  head 
deeper  into  her  pillow. 

"Charita,"  Mrs.  Bauer  called  "It's 
Charlie!" 

"Charlie,"  she  said  "Charlie!"  And 
all  the  time,  fast  as  lightning,  she 
was  scrambling  out  of  bed,  reaching 
for  her  robe,  and  running  towards  the 
telephone. 

"I'm  at  the  apartment,"  he  told  her. 
"Mother  hasn't  come  in  from  the 
country  yet.  I  wasn't  expected.  Come 
on  over.    I'm  lonely." 

"You  come  over  here,"  she  said. 

He  must  have  been  surprised.  For 
four  and  a  half  years  she  had  obeyed 
his  every  order  unquestioningly.  It 
wasn't  that  she  had  changed,  how- 
ever. On  the  contrary.  She  countered 
his  suggestion  only  because  if  he 
came  to  her  house  she  could  dress 
while  he  was  on  his  way  and  see  him 
that   much   quicker. 

"Charlie!"  she  cried  when  she 
opened  the  door  "Oh,  Charlie!" 

He  looked  very  fine  in  his  uni- 
form. But  this  wasn't  what  changed 
her  mind  about  her  resolve  to  put  him 
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forever  out  of  her  life.  She  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  see  you,  Charlie," 
she  told  him. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  me?"  he 
said. 

She  had  often  dreamed  of  him  say- 
ing  something   like   this. 

"I  have  cold  cream  on  my  face," 
she  warned.  But  even  as  she  spoke 
she  walked  into  his  arms. 

"I  like  cold  cream."  he  said.  "It's 
very  nice." 

It  doesn't  sound  romantic.  But  it 
was.  Something  in  their  eyes  and 
their  young  voices  made  it  so. 

Charita  was  glad  her  father  was  at 
business  and  her  mother  had  had  to 
go  downtown  to  see  about  the  final 
details  of  the  farm  they  were  buy- 
ing; a  farm  with  an  old  Revolutionary 
house,  an  orchard,  a  brook,  a  won- 
derfully fragrant  mint  bed,  and  more 
acres  than  they  ever  would  use.  Be- 
cause, alone  with  Charlie,  she  could 
move  from  one  chair  to  another  in 
order  to  look  at  him  from  every  angle, 
unmolested  by  the  embarrassment 
she  would  feel  if  her  mother  or  father 
were  watching. 

She  left  him  only  long  enough  to 
play  a  matinee.  There  was  a  notice 
on  the  call-board  that  they  were  clos- 
ing that  night.  Everyone  was  de- 
pressed. Many  had  counted  on  this 
income.  Few  had  radio  contracts  like 
Charita.  And  she  realized  this  and 
tried  to  seem  depressed  too.  But  it 
was  no  use;  her  happiness  shone  all 
over  her  like  a  Neon  light.  Because 
Charlie,  with  Nancy  and  Donnie 
Stevens,  was  waiting  for  her  at  the 
Persian  Room  at  the  Plaza. 

THEY  didn't  dance.  They  watched 
'  the  others.  Much  of  the  time  they 
were  silent.  As  always  when  Charita 
was  with  Charlie  she  felt  no  need  to 
say  the  things  she  wanted  so  desper- 
ately to  say  when  he  wasn't  there. 
And  in  between  times  she  searched 
his  face,  grown  stronger  and  more 
mature  in  the  six  months  he  had  been 
away. 

That  evening  Charlie  and  Donnie 
and  Nancy  went  to  see  Charita's  play. 
And  afterwards  they  all  drove  to  the 
Hammer  house  in  the  country. 
(Ireene  Wicker  is  Mrs.  Victor  Ham- 
mer.) They  cooked  eggs  and  bacon 
and  toast  because  in  the  rush  they 
hadn't  had  much  dinner.  And  finally 
Nancy  and  Donnie  went  to  bed  and 
Charlie  and  Charita,  left  alone,  sat  on 
the  floor  by  the  fire. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Charita.  "if  I'll 
ever  get  over  remembering  the  first 
time  you  took  me  out,  Charlie.  It 
was  my  first  real  date.  I  felt  so 
grown  up.  We  saw  'Damsel  In  Dis- 
tress' with  Fred  Astaire  and  Joan 
Fontaine.  It  wasn't  supposed  to  be  a 
good  picture;  but  I  loved  it.  I  thought 
it  was  just  wonderful!  I  was  so 
happy!  We  had  seats  way  up  front 
in  the  second  row  on  the  right.  It 
was  at  the  Rivoli.  Remember?  Then 
we  went  to  your  house,  to  put  on  the 
feed  bag.  as  you  called  it.  You  in- 
sisted upon  a  taxi  and  I  was  so  im- 
pressed— imagine  a  couple  of  kids  like 
we  were  then  taking  a  dollar  and  ten 
cents  taxi  ride.  I've  always  wondered 
if  you  did  it  to  impress  me  or  just 
because  you  were  too  lazy  to  walk 
(.Continued  on  page  67) 


This  is  the  Lipstick  that  may  very  well  change 
your  Lipstick  life  . . .  Coty  "Sub-Deb"! 

"Sub-Deb7  gives  you  more  than  alluring 
color ...  it  helps  you  avoid  "Lipstick  Parching"! 
Yes,  blended  through  every  Lipstick  is  a  soft- 
ening ingredient  that  helps  keep  your  lip* 
tender!/  soft  and  sweet.  So  why  risk  rough, 
harshly  chapped  lips — ever?  Today  get  a  Coty 
"Suh/Deb"  Lipstick,  $1.00  or  50e. 
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By    DR.    GRACE    GREGORY 


A  FAMOUS  personnel  director 
said  recently  that  in  these 
days  of  skillful  cosmetics  a 
girl's  hands  reveal  her  age  more  ac- 
curately than  her  face.  I'm  not  sure 
about  that.  But  your  hands  do  give  a 
fairly  complete  story  on  your  good 
grooming  and  good  taste  and  general 
health. 

Mary  Mason  has  fascinating  hands 
— as  expressive  as  her  face.  (You 
hear  her  every  Thursday  evening, 
7:30  to  8:00  P.M.,  over  CBS  Network, 
as  Maudie  in  Maudie's  Diary.) 
Maudie — I  mean  Mary  (the  part  fits 
her  like  a  glove) — is  the  active, 
wholesome  type  of  modern  girl  who 
likes  to  do  things.  She  likes  sports 
such  as  archery  and  badminton.  She 
has  a  country  home,  and  she  has  just 
put  her  garden  to  bed  for  the  winter. 
Yet' when  she  comes  to  her  city  home, 
her  smooth  young  hands  show  no 
trace  of  having  roughed  it. 

Born  in  California,  Miss  Mason  got 
an  early  start  in  the  Passadena  Com- 
munity Theatre.  This  led  to  her  first 
job  in  a  traveling  stock  company.  In- 
evitably the  movies  got  hold  of  her, 
and  she  appeared  for  RKO  and 
Twentieth   Century-Fox. 

In  1935  she  came  to  New  York,  and 
was  immediately  featured  on  the 
Broadway  stage  in  "Call  It  a  Day," 
"Schoolhouse  on  the  Lot,"  "Brother 
Rat,"  and  other  hits,  the  most  recent 
of  which  was  "Charlie's  Aunt." 

Her  hobby  is  fascinating  and  char- 
acteristic. She  collects  actors'  letters, 
especially  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  ones. 

About  those  hands  of  yours.  Every- 
thing you  do  for  your  face,  you  should 
do  for  your  hands,  only  more  so. 
Keep  them  clean  with  frequent  wash- 
ing, in  softened  water  if  possible,  al- 
ways with  mild,  pure  soap.  Use  a 
nailbrush  if  your  hands  have  gotten 
a  bit  grimy.    But  remember  that  all 
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The  story  of  a  woman's  good  grooming  and  fine  taste  is  in  her 
hands,  says  Mary  Mason  who  stars  in  Maudie's  Diary  over  CBS. 
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this  washing  tends  to  remove  the 
natural  oils,  drying  the  skin  of  the 
hands.  You  must  make  it  up  to  them 
with  creams  and  lotions,  used  often 
and  plentifully. 

There  are  wonderful  lotions  on  the 
market  now — not  the  least  bit  gummy 
or  sticky.  Massage  them  on  with  a 
gentle  stroking,  as  though  you  were 
fitting  on  gloves.  Many  business  girls 
carry  a  little  bottle  of  their  favorite 
hand  lotion  in  the  handbag,  so  that 
they  can  use  it  after  each  washing. 

If  you  dry  your  hands  properly 
after  every  time  they  are  in  water, 
patting  them  thoroughly  dry  with  soft 
towel  or  tissue,  and  then  use  a  good 
lotion,  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  ever  have  rough  hands. 

Lotions  or  creams  at  night  help,  too. 
There  are  creams  which  will  not  come 
off  on  the  bedding  or  pillow.  Or,  if 
you  wish  to  use  cream  in  larger 
quantity,  there  are  special  sleeping 
gloves  to  keep  it  on  all  night. 

In  the  morning  give  your  hands 
their  own  beauty  bath  in  softened 
warm  water  and  push  back  the  cuticle 
gently  with  an  orange  stick.  If  the 
enamel  on  your  nails  is  chipped  and 
you  are  not  ready  to  give  yourself 
a  general  manicure,  mend  it  with  one 
brush  stroke  of  the  same  enamel  from 
the  base  of  the  nail  to  the  tip. 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  give  yourself  as  good  a  manicure 
as  any  professional.  With  a  little 
practise  you  get  over  awkwardness 
with  the  left  hand.  Home  manicur- 
ing does  save  time  and  money.  More- 
over, you  can  change  your  enamel 
from  a  daytime  color  to  an  evening 
color,  or  vary  it  according  to  what 
you  are  going  to  wear.  Also,  tactful 
women  find  it  simple  to  change  to  a 
natural  or  inconspicuous  enamel  when 
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they  are  to  be  with  friends  who  do 
not  like  the  vivid  colors. 

If  your  nails  tend  to  break  off  with- 
out provocation,  it  is  probably  a  mat- 
ter of  general  health  (unless  of  course 
you  are  wearing  them  too  long  for 
your  ordinary  occupations).  There 
are  protective  coverings,  applied 
under  the  nail  enamel,  that  are  ex- 
cellent. There  is  also  a  nail  tonic 
sponsored  by  a  well-known  house  of 
beauty  preparations  which  does  won- 
ders in  improving  the  resistance  of 
the  nails.  It  may  be  applied  over  nail 
polish,  and  it  is  very  good  for  the 
toning  up  of  the  cuticle  also. 

INCIDENTALLY,  those  of  you  who 
I  are  foresightedly  making  your 
Christmas  lists  in  November,  this 
same  Beauty  House  puts  out  a  com- 
plete hand  treatment  set,  a  little  kit 
in  an  attractive  box  that  includes  all 
the  requisites  for  hand  care — a  gift 
for  which  anyone  would  thank  you. 

When  you  break  or  tear  one  nail, 
it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  set  of  arti- 
ficial nails  on  hand.  You  glue  one 
over  the  broken  nail,  trim  it  like  the 
others,  cover  it  with  the  same  enamel, 
and  it  would  take  a  very  close  ob- 
server indeed  to  tell  it  from  the  rest. 
It  protects  the  finger  while  the  nail 
is  growing  out. 

Do  not  baby  your  hands.  Now  that 
the  brisk  autumn  days  are  here,  wear 
gloves  only  when  necessary  for 
warmth.  Let  your  hands  get  toned 
up  for  the  winter.  Many  women  who 
think  they  cannot  leave  the  house 
without  gloves,  or  do  any  work  with- 
out rubber  gloves,  make  their  hands 
so  tender  they  chap  at  the  least  prov- 
ocation. Save  some  of  that  glove 
money  for  more  creams  and  lotions; 
your  hands  will  fare  better. 
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(Continued 
over  for  the  bus." 

The  glow  from  the  fire  fell  on  her 
hair  and  skin,  giving  them  a  rose 
glow.  And  he  watched  her  long  and 
silently. 

"I  always  have  to  laugh  too,"  she 
went  on  "when  I  think  of  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  you.  When  your 
mother's  secretary  asked  me  to  come 
to  the  apartment  after  The  Singing 
Lady  broadcast  and  explained  you 
were  home  from  school  because  you 
had  broken  a  couple  of  vertebrae,  I 
instantly  had  a  picture  of  you  in  a 
big  chair  by  the  fire  with  a  rug  around 
you.     I  used  to  be  such  a  romantic!" 

"Used  to  be!"  he  said.  Undoubtedly 
he  meant  to  sound  mocking.  But  his 
emotion  got  in  his  way  and  he  sound- 
ed very,  very  tender. 

"Well  anyway,"  Charita  continued, 
"well  anyway,  Charlie,  I  never  will 
forget  looking  up  from  my  script 
about  five  minutes  before  we  went  on 
the  air  that  afternoon — your  mother 
was  playing  Cinderella  and  I  was  the 
Fairy  Godmother — and  seeing  you 
and  Donnie  in  the  control  room.  I 
knew  it  was  you  instantly  somehow, 
even  if  I  had  been  thinking  of  you 
wrapped  up  in  a  rug  by  the  fire. 
Which  proves  I  have  a  sense  of  reality 
too.     Don't  you  think  so,  Charlie?" 

HE  reached  for  her  hand  and  played 
with  her  fingers.  It  was  very 
quiet.  Charita  scarcely  breathed  lest 
she  break  the  magic  spell. 

"What  else  do  you  remember  about 
us?"  he  asked  finally. 

"That's  about  all,"  she  lied.  For 
she  remembered  everything  that  ever 
had  happened  to  them  and  what  time 
of  day  it  had  been  and  whether  it  had 
been  sunny  or  rainy,  what  Charlie 
wore,  what  she  wore,  exactly  how  he 
had  stood  or  sat  or  walked  and  ex- 
actly what  he  had  said. 

"What  do  you  remember?"  she  par- 
ried. 

His  hands  closed  over  her  hands. 
"I  remember  when  I  broke  my  ankle." 

"And  .  .  ."  she  prompted. 

"And  I  was  on  crutches,"  he  elab- 
orated, "And  you  came  to  see  me. 
And  you  didn't  go  on  or  fuss.  You 
gagged  about  me  forever  breaking  my 
bones.  And  you  had  tears  in  your 
eyes." 

"I  had  tears  in  my  eyes,"  she  volun- 
teered, responding  to  the  question  his 
tone  implied,  "because  I  couldn't  bear 
to  see  you  like  that." 

Her  voice  came  clear  and  free  and 
fluid  and  her  words  rushed.  But  he 
talked  with  an  effort,  as  if  each  word 
he  spoke  must  hurdle  some  restraint 
he  had  imposed  upon  himself  for  so 
long  that  it  had  become  part  of  him. 

Charita  thought:  "Something  must 
have  hurt  Charlie  once  upon  a  time. 
That's  why  he  holds  back  as  he  does. 
That's  why  it's  his  instinct  to  be  strict- 
ly a  solo  flyer.  He's  afraid  of  emo- 
tions and  what  they  can  do  to  you." 

A  log  crashed  with  a  bright  shower 
of  sparks.  Charita  jumped.  Charlie 
drew  her  close  and  kissed  her  on  top 
of  her  head  where  her  brown  curls 
were  tied  with  a  blue  velvet  bow. 

"Charita  .  .  ."  he  began.  But  when 
she  started  to  talk  in  the  same  in- 
stant he  stopped  that  she  might  go  on. 

"Charlie!"  she  said.  "Look  Charlie! 
We've  sat  up  all  night.  There's  a 
rose  light  in  the  sky.    It's  dawn!" 

He  stood  up  and  pulled  her  up 
beside  him.  And  whatever  he  had 
been  about  to  say  went  unsaid.  He 
kissed     her     instead,     twice.     "Good 
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night,"  he  said  "and  good-bye.  And 
if  we  don't  hurry,  Charita,  we  won't 
get  any  sleep  at  all.  It  will  be  time 
to  leave  for  the  airport." 

Ireene  and  Victor  Hammer,  Nancy, 
Donnie,  Charlie  and  Charita — they  all 
drove  to  the  airport  in  the  Hammer 
car.  Everybody  knew  they  might  not 
see  Charlie  again  for  a  long  time.  But 
nobody  mentioned  it.  Within  the 
month  he  would  have  his  wings.  And 
soon  afterwards  he  would  be  sailing 
overseas  where  he  would  remain  until 
the  last  Messerschmitt  had  been 
chased  out  of  the  English  sky. 

The  plane  for  Canada  stood  wait- 
ing on  the  field. 

"Back  a  few  paces,  Charlie,"  Don- 
nie said  when  they  came  to  the  field 
gate,  giving  the  signal  for  their  favor- 
ite gag. 

They  approached  each  other,  hands 
outstretched,  and  met  with  a  big 
hello.  Don  wore  a  tooth-brush  in  his 
button-hole. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Charlie.  "In 
your  lapel?" 

"That?"  said  Don.  "Oh  that!  That's 
my  college  pin.    I  went  to  Colgate!" 

Everybody  laughed  gratefully.  It 
was  good  to  have  any  release  for  their 
emotion.  Then  it  was  time  for  Charlie 
to  board  the  plane.  The  stewardess 
closed  the  cabin  door  behind  him. 
Field  attendants  took  the  blocks  away 
from  the  wheels.  The  engines  roared. 
The  propellers  spun  and  made  them- 
selves invisible.  In  the  cabin  window 
Charlie  raised  his  hand  in  a  final  fare- 
well. The  plane  lifted,  circled  the 
field,  and  was  lost  to  view. 

"I  go  Charita's  way,"  Donnie  said. 
"And  I'm  taking  a  cab." 

"Look,"  he  told  her  the  minute  they 
were  alone.  "No  Messerschmitt  or 
Stuka  is  going  to  knock  Charlie  down. 
You  know  what  they  call  him  up  at 
the  training  field— 'Lucky!'  Because 
he  never  crashes  no  matter  how  close 
he  comes  to  it." 

"Donnie,"  Charita  said,  "I'm  not  go- 
ing home  just  yet.  Let  me  off  at  the 
Plaza  instead,  will  you?" 

"Sure,"  he  agreed,  "but  why — if  I 
may  ask." 

SHE  touched  the  gold  RCAF  wings 
she  wore  for  Charlie.  "I've  been 
thinking,"  she  said,  "that  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  for  me  to  fly  on  my  own 
wings — for  the  duration!  So  I  thought 
I'd  see  'Women  Flyers  of  America' 
about  taking  a  course  and  getting  a 
license  and  being  ready  to  fly  a  hos- 
pital ship  or  to  do  anything  else 
women  will  be  needed  to  do  in  case 
of  a  national  emergency.  Don't  laugh, 
Donnie  .  .  ." 

"I'm  not  laughing,"  he  assured  her. 

The  cab  stopped.  He  got  out  and 
took  her   hand. 

"Thanks  for  everything,"  she  said. 
"For  leaving  Charlie  and  me  alone 
last  night  .  .  .  for  doing  that  tooth- 
brush gag  at  the  airport  .  .  .  and  for 
taking  me  to  dinner  tomorrow  night, 
after  my  broadcast.  You  are,  aren't 
you?    So  I  can  talk  about  .  .  ." 

He  held  up  his  hand.  "Don't  tell 
me,  let  me  guess!  So  you  can  talk 
about  Charlie  and  business  of  putting 
him  out  of  your  life.     Right?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Only  half 
right,"  she  said.  "You  see,  last  night 
— or  this  morning  rather — after  you 
and  Nancy  went  upstairs — I  com- 
pletely gave  up  the  idea  of  trying  to 
put  Charlie  out  of  my  life.  Instead 
I'm  going  to  try  to  keep  him  in  my 
life — forever!" 


Walter  Winchell 
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"HOLLYWOOD 
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Walter  Winchell,  America's  ace 
columnist  after  serving  a  tour  of 
duty  as  a  lieutenant  commander 
in  the  Naval  Reserve  is  present- 
ing through  Photoplay -Movie 
Mirror  a  report  on  famous  film 
figures  who  have  donned  the 
Navy  blue.  A  splendid  exclusive 
that  is  up  to  the  minute  on  what 
Hollywood  is  doing  for  Uncle 
Sam's  sea  defense.  Commander 
Winchell's  "Hollywood  Joins  the 
Navy"  in  the  November  Photo- 
play-Movie Mirror  will  interest 
and  inspire  every  patriotic 
American  who  reads  it! 

.        I  COULD 
*       TAME  HIM! 

He's  a  challenge  to  every  woman!  The 
fresh,  vital  tang  of  his  definitely  dif- 
ferent personality  has  swept  the  fem- 
inine population  like  a  tidal  wave  with 
the  result  that  Hollywood  girls  are 
"that  way"  about  Stirling  Hayden,  and 
making  their  brags  about  what  they 
could  do  if —  But  read  "Could  You 
Tame  Stirling  Hayden?"  in  the  new 
November  issue  of  Photoplay-Movie 
Mirror  which  includes  a  grand  full 
color  portrait  of  this  new  star. 

BEHOLD  THESE: 

A  Minister  Looks  At  Hollywood 
Morals;  "Hollywood's  Hidden  Friend- 
ships" by  Fearless;  No  Secret  Mar- 
riage This  Time  says  Priscilla  Lane; 
Clamor  Boys — and  many  other  arti- 
cles and  features  copiously  illustrated. 

STUNNING  PICTURES— To  delight 
the  heart  of  every  collector  is  in- 
cluded a  fine  collection  of  full  color 
portraits  of  Deanna  Durbin,  Stirling 
Hayden,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.  and 
Lucille  Ball. 

Photoplay -Movie  Mirror 
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The  Perfect  Oil  Heater  for 

HARD-TO-HEAT 
HOMES! 


IT 


Coleman  Gives  You  Circulating 

Warm  Air  For  Warm  Floors . . .  Plus 

Radiant  Heat  Close  Up! 

Enjoy  both  kinds  of  heat — with  this  one 
Coleman  Radiant-Circulator.  Gives  you 
warm  floors,  steady  circulating  heat  in 
one  to  four  rooms! . . .  Plus  "Hot  Stove" 
radiant  heat  close  up! 

Perfect  low-cost  heating  for  "hard-to- 
heat"  rooms,  small 
homes,  garages, 
stores  and  stations. 

Complete  with  auto- 
matic fuel  and  draft 
controls; high  efficiency 
Coleman  burner.  Big 
output— 30,000  heat 
units  per  hour;  11,000 
cu.  ft.  warm  air  flow 
per  hour!  With  New 
Coleman  Blower, 
Only  $49.90.  See  your 
Coleman  dealer  now! 
FREE!  Mail  postcard  for  FREE  "Hot  News' "folders, 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  1  (Address  nearestoffice.) 
THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  CO.,  Dent.  HT-9M 
Wichita,  Hans.       Gblcago.lll.       Philadelphia,  Pa.      Los  Angeles.Calll. 
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MAPLEINE 

to  make  2  pints  syrup 

Discover  syrup  savings  with  Mapleine. 
Learn  how  you  can  create  tempting 
syrup  quickly,  easily,  only  Vi  the  usual 
cost.Write  your  name  and  address  on 
penny  postal,  mail  to  Crescent  Mfg. 
Co.,  Department  P,  Seattle,  Wash. 
We'll  send  free  enough  Mapleine  to 
make  2  pints  delicious,  golden  syrup. 

And    .    ,    .    Mapleine      transform! 

desserts,  main   dishes  I  At  grocers. 


IMITATION  MAPLE  FLAVOR 


Then,  rearing  back,  the  Man  of  To- 
morrow hit  his  inhuman  enemy  with 
all  the  untold  strength  in  his  great 
arm.  The  tentacles  went  limp  and 
the  octopus,  dead,  sank  to  the  bot- 
tom! 

The  airlines  were  clear  and  in  a 
moment — even  before  the  professor 
had  regained  consciousness — Super- 
man was  back  in  the  bathysphere. 
Thorpe  was  sure  that  only  a  miracle 
had  saved  them — he  would  never 
know  that  without  Superman  he 
would  have  died  a  horrible  death. 

In  another  minute,  a  signal  came 
from  the  diver.  The  doors  were 
opened  and  Gleason  staggered  in, 
weighed  down  by  a  queerly-shaped, 
heavy  box.  The  other  two  men  helped 
remove  his  helmet  and,  jubilantly, 
Gleason  began  to  speak: 

"Professor — I  found  it!  The  gold 
ship  was  just  where  you  said  it  would 
be!" 

"And  what  about  the  gold?" 

"Look  at  this  box,  sir— that's  just 
one  of  ten  others  just  like  it!" 

Superman  quickly  broke  open  the 
water-rotted  cover. 

Reverently,  the  professor  whis- 
pered: "Spanish  doubloons — the  gold 
of  the  treasure  ship — hundreds  of 
them!  I've  succeeded — a  life's  dream 
come  true!"  He  paused — and  then — 
"Gleason,  how  long  will  it  take  to 
transfer  all  the  boxes?" 

"About  an  hour." 

"Well,  let's  hurry  and  get  to  work." 

BUT  just  before  Gleason  was  ready 
to  step  out  again,  the  buzzer  rang. 
It  was  Maddox  calling  from  the  sur- 
face. His  voice  was  ragged  with 
anxiety. 

"Professor — I've  been  trying  to 
reach  you  but  you  didn't  answer. 
There's  a  storm — a  bad  one — brewing 
up  here.  The  barometer  is  falling  fast 
— you'd  better  come  on  up." 

At  first  the  professor  refused  but 
then  Superman,  arguing  that  it  was 
useless  to  endanger  Gleason's  life, 
persuaded  him  to  come  up  until  the 
storm  had  blown  over.  When  they 
reached  the  surface,  the  barometer 
had  stopped  falling.  Thorpe,  insisting 
that  the  reporter  stay  behind,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  every  argument  of  the 
captain  and  descended  again. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  after  the  man 
aboard  the  Juanita  heard  the  first  re- 
port that  Gleason  had  gone  back  to 
the  treasure  ship  when  Superman 
looked  at  the  barometer  again.  It  had 
dropped  ten  points!  As  he  tried  to  con- 
tact the  professor,   Maddox   shouted: 

"Batten  down  the  hatches — stand 
by  the  anchors!  All  hands  on  deck!" 
Thorpe,  worried  now,  reported  that 
the  bathysphere  couldn't  be  moved 
until  Gleason  had  returned.  But  even 
as  Kent  hung  up  the  receiver,  the 
skipper  ran  up  to  him: 

"Kent — we  can't  hold  those  anchors. 
The  wind's  too  strong — they're  slip- 


ping! This  is  a  hurricane  and  we're 
being  driven  on  the  rocks!" 

Frantically,  the  engineer's  bell  was 
rung  as  full-speed  ahead  was  ordered. 
The  starboard  hawser  was  eased  up 
— the  helmsman  spun  his  wheel.  But 
it  was  useless.  The  now  puny  strength 
of  the  ship  was  as  nothing  against  the 
fury  of  the  gale.  And  with  each  foot, 
the  delicate  shell  of  the  bathysphere 
was  dragged  roughly  along  the  ocean 
bottom.  Caught  in  the  wild,  scream- 
ing fury  of  a  tropical  hurricane,  the 
Juanita,  pounded  by  mountainous 
waves,  was  driven  closer  and  closer 
to  the  jagged  rocks  that  lined  the 
shore  of  Octopus  Bay.  And,  three 
hundred  feet  below  the  raging  sur- 
face of  the  water,  Professor  Thorpe 
and  Gleason — back  too  late,  now — 
were  trapped,  helpless,  as  the  diving 
bell   crashed   on   toward   destruction. 

The  wind  roared  at  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour.  The  wind  and  the  waves 
didn't  give  the  anchor  hooks  a  chance 
to  sink  into  the  sand  bottom.  And  it 
would  have  been  sure  suicide  to  at- 
tempt to  lift  the  bathysphere.  Then 
Superman,  alone  at  the  rail,  watched 
as  the  ship  was  driven,  irrevocably, 
relentlessly,  toward  the  jagged,  evil 
Sharks  Tooth  Reef.  They  were  only 
50  yards  from  it  when  Superman,  hid- 
den in  the  protective  spray,  leaped 
high  off  the  railing.  Red  cloak  stream- 
ing, lithe  body  whistling  through  the 
air,  his  thoughts  worked  quickly: 

"Faster — faster.  Not  a  moment  to 
lose!  There  is  just  one  way  I  can  hold 
the  Juanita  off  those  rocks.  I'll  brace 
myself  against  them.  As  the  ship 
comes  in,  I'll  catch  her — hold  her  off 
long  enough  for  the  anchor  to  take 
hold!    Down — down!" 

He  reached  the  reef  just  as  the  ship, 
moving  with  the  speed  of  a  loco- 
motive, bore  down  on  him.  He  reached 
out  and  touched  the  prow.  Steel 
muscles  braced  like  giant  bridge 
girders,  Superman  held  the  ship  and 
its  human  cargo  against  the  fury  of 
the  hurricane,  held  it  until  it  was 
firmly  anchored.  Then,  as  the  storm 
died  down,  he  flew  back  aboard  the 
Juanita,  unnoticed  in  the  excitement. 

MADDOX,  relieved  and  believing 
that  the  anchors  had  caught 
finally  by  some  great  stroke  of  luck, 
immediately  contacted  the  professor. 
In  another  moment,  the  bathysphere 
and  its  two  weary  but  overjoyed  oc- 
cupants were  standing  safely  on  the 
Juanita's  deck.  Beside  them  lay  ten 
wooden  boxes. 

The  professor's  gentle,  kindly  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  He  turned  to 
Superman: 

"Look,  Kent — two  million  dollars  in 
gold — enough  to  build  an  institute  of 
science  that  will  stand  forever  as  a 
monument  to  mankind.  Isn't  that  the 
best  story  you  ever  wrote?" 

And  Superman  could  only  smile  and 
nod    his   head    in    agreement. 


COMING    NEXT    MONTH— Follow    through    to    the    unexpected    ending,    the 
beautiful  love  story  of  AMANDA  OF  HONEYMOON  HILL— 
in  December  RADIO  MIRROR 
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that  mother  off,"  Joyce  said.  "I  un- 
derstand now.     Thanks,  Paul." 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  "For 
what?" 

"For  helping  me  with  my  problem, 
of  course.  Wasn't  that  what  you 
started  out  to  do?" 

"Oh.  Oh,  yes.  Sure."  He  gave  a 
sort  of  shrug  and  went  on  undressing. 

But  they  did  not  talk  any  more 
that  night.  And  Joyce  lay  awake  for 
most  of  their  rare  precious  night  to- 
gether, wondering  if  Paul  was  really 
asleep,  lying  there  so  still  and  so — 
so  separate — 

BUT  morning  could  always  bring 
back  Joyce's  buoyant  sense  of  the 
joy  of  work,  the  worthwhileness,  the 
enormous  possibilities  of  life.  At  the 
hospital  she  found  that  Hope  wanted 
to  see  her,  and  she  exulted.  "We 
worked  it,"  Joyce  said,  "Paul  and  I." 
It  felt  good,  put  that  way. 

"I've  decided  not  to  resign,"  Hope 
said,  "and  I  wanted  to  thank  you.  All 
my  life  I've  been  running  away  from 
every  problem  I  ran  into.  You  don't 
know  how  many  boarding  schools  I've 
gone  to — and  from.  And  hospitals, 
even  before  I  came  here,  trying  to  get 
away  from — Canada — "  She  stopped, 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I  know,"  Joyce  said.  "But  you've 
found  out  that  escape  doesn't  work, 
haven't  you?" 

Hope  nodded. 

"Staying  with  a  thing  and  fighting 
it   out   on   the   home   grounds   is   the 


Joyce  Jordan,  Girl  Interne 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

hard  way,"  Joyce  went  on.  "If  it  gets 
too  hard,  you  come  to  us,  will  you?" 

LJOPE  promised  and  she  kept  her 
1  ■  word.  More  than  that,  Joyce  some- 
times thought,  though  one  could  never 
know  whether  suffering  might  lie  be- 
neath what  seemed  a  simple  social 
invitation.  These  came  often  and 
whatever  Hope's  problems  were, 
money  was  not  one  of  them.  She  left 
the  nurses'  home  and  took  an  apart- 
ment in  the  same  building  with  the 
one  where  Paul  lived  and  Joyce  spent 
her  hours  off  from  the  hospital. 

One  day,  Hope  had  called  her  at  the 
internes'  library  and  asked  her  to 
meet  her  downstairs.  When  Joyce  saw 
her,  her  spirits  sank.  Even  from  far 
down  the  corridor  she  could  see  that 
this  was  not  the  serene,  happy  Hope 
of  the  last  weeks.  She  was  again  the 
desperate  girl  with  the  wild,  fright- 
ened eyes  and  the  queer  tormented 
mouth,  whom  Joyce  had  been  called 
in  to  help.  "What's  wrong,  Hope?"  All 
her  sympathy  came  rushing  back. 
"Has    something    happened?" 

Hope  nodded,  her  white  teeth  press- 
ing her  lip. 

"A  case — a  patient?" 

"Oh,  no!  If  only  that  was  all!" 
Joyce  felt  an  unreasonable  fright. 
"You'd  better  get  it  off  your  chest," 
she  said  quietly. 

"Oh,  but  you — to  tell  you,  of  all 
people — " 

"Would  you  rather  talk  to  Tiny? 
Or — "  Joyce  found  the  words  difficult 
—  "Or  to  Paul?" 


Hope's  shoulders  jerked.  "Not 
Paul!  And  Tiny  knows.  It  was  he 
who  told  me!" 

Joyce  shook  her  head,  dazed.  This 
wild,  incoherent  talk  did  not  make 
sense.  She  waited,  and  at  last  Hope 
burst  out  passionately,  "Oh,  forget 
about  me!  I'm  not  worth  your  kind- 
ness.    I've  got  to  leave!" 

"Running  away  again?"  Joyce 
asked  gently. 

"This  time  I've  got  to!  It's  the  only 
way!  If  you  knew,  you'd  want  me 
to!" 

"Suppose  you  let  me  decide  that," 
Joyce  said. 

"All  right.  I'll  tell  you.  But  Joyce, 
believe  me,  I  didn't  want  it  to  happen! 
I  didn't  even  know  it,  till  Tiny  told 
me." 

ALL  right.  I  believe  you."  Joyce 
felt  suddenly  tired.  She  d'^  not 
want  to  go  on  with  this  conversation. 
She  had  had  enough.  There  were 
limits  to  what  anyone  must  do.  But 
she  waited. 

"Last  night  Tiny  got  fed  up  with 
what  he  called  my  stalling,"  Hope 
said  at  last.  "And  he  was  right.  I 
was  stalling.  Just  as  he  said,  I'd  been 
keeping  him  hanging  around,  string- 
ing him  along,  just  as  a  convenience. 
So  I  could  go  on  dates  with  you  and 
— Paul — "  She  broke  off,  her  eyes 
frightened,  staring  at  Joyce. 

"All  right,"  Joyce  said  calmly. 
"Suppose  it's  true.  It's  hard  on  Tiny 
and  flattering  to  us,  but  I  still  don't 
see — " 
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DON'T  SAY  TISSUES 


"You  don't?"  Hope's  lip  was  white 
where  the  small  even  teeth  had  set 
into  it,  hard.  "Well,  it's  because  you 
won't,  then.  But  you  have  to!  I'll 
tell  you!  He  said  it,  and  it's  true.  I 
— I'm  in  love  with  Paul!" 

Joyce  felt  the  gentle  smile  freeze 
on  her  face.  Then  she  caught  herself, 
forced  a  deep  breath.  "I'm  sorry,"  she 
said.  "It  is  pretty  rough  on  you,  isn't 
it?" 

"Me!"  Hope  lifted  her  head  and 
stared  incredulously. 

"Yes.  Isn't  it  your  hard  luck?  Paul 
is  married,  you  know,  and — happily, 
I  think—" 

"Oh,  yes."  Hope  sighed.  "I  know 
he  never  dreamed — " 

"Well,  let's  keep  it  that  way."  Joyce 
made  her  voice  brisk,  light  with  an 
ease  she  did  not  feel. 

"You  mean,  you'd  want  me  to  stay 
on,  as  if  nothing  had  happened?" 

"Nothing  has,  that  can't  be  put  be- 
hind us.     Has  it?" 

Hope  looked  at  her  a  long  moment 
and  slowly  drew  a  deep,  sighing 
breath.  "I — No,  of  course  not.  I'll 
— try." 

Joyce  believed  her.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  she  went  to  keep  her 
promise  was  a  surprise — and  a  shock. 

ON  the  first,  evening  that  the  four 
could  meet  at  the  Sherwood 
apartment,  Hope  suddenly  raised  her 
sherry  glass.  Something  about  the 
gesture  caught  the  attention  of  them 
all,  stilled  their  conversation. 

"Joyce,"  she  said  in  a  queerly  high, 
shrill  voice.  "Remember  our  talk  the 
other  morning?" 

"Yes,  Hope.  But — "  Surely  she 
would  not  bring  it  up  here,  before 
Paul! 

"Well,  I  told  you  what  I'd  do  and 
now  I'm  doing  it.    Tiny!" 

She  didn't  need  to  call  for  Tiny's  at- 
tention. His  eyes  were  on  her,  bright, 
his  lips  parted. 

"Shall  we  tell  them,  Tiny?"  Hope's 
voice  rose  even  higher.  "Shall  we 
announce  our  glad  tidings?" 

Then  Tiny's  face  changed.  Slowly 
a  beatific  look  spread  over  it,  making 
him  look  so  cherubic  that  it  would 
have  been  funny,  if  Joyce  hadn't 
sensed  the  tragedy  that  might  lie  in 
this  for  him. 

"We — we're  engaged,  Tiny  and  I!" 
She  waved  her  glass,  and  her  eyes 
came  to  Paul.  "Do  you  hear  me?  Why 
don't  you  congratulate  us?  We're  go- 
ing to  be  married!" 

The  congratulations  did  not  come. 
A  heavy  silence  hung  over  the  room. 
Tiny  could  not  speak,  but  he  did 
move.  He  went  to  Hope  and  took 
her  in  his  arms,  shyly,  almost  rever- 
ently, and  kissed  her.  Her  response 
was  not  what  Joyce  would  have  ex- 
pected in  a  betrothal  kiss.  She  did  not 


look  into  Tiny's  face,  there  was  no 
relaxed,  deep  surrender,  forgetful  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  eyes  were 
open,  bright,  they  looked  over  Tiny's 
shoulder — and  they  looked  at  Paul. 

It  was  nonsense  to  notice  things  like 
that,  magnify  them  into  importance. 
But  Joyce  could  not  keep  her  eyes 
from  following  Hope's.  And  Paul  was 
standing  as  if  frozen,  his  face  darkly 
frowning.  Then  he  was  turning  to 
her,  his  frown  deeper,  angry,  as  if  he 
blamed  her  for  something  quite  intol- 
erable. 

Well,  it  didn't  make  her  happy, 
either,  Joyce  thought  defensively.  It 
was  an  engagement  on  the  rebound, 
entered  into  for  the  wrong  reasons, 
and  it  was  terribly  unfair  to  Tiny. 

They  found  words,  finally,  to  say 
the  right  things,  and  somehow  the 
evening  wore  on.  But  that  night,  for 
the  first  time,  Joyce  was  glad  to 
leave,  glad  to  leave  Paul  and  go  back 
to  the  hospital.  And  the  next  day  she 
laughed  at  herself.  When  for  a  mo- 
ment she  came  out  of  the  wonderful 
crowded  rhythm  of  hospital  urgency, 
she  told  herself,  "I  must  be  getting 
neurotic  myself.  It'll  all  work  out. 
Marriage  will  bring  back  Tiny's 
laughter,  and  Hope  will  laugh  with 
him."  About  Paul's  attitude  she 
reached  a  hasty  but  comfortable  con- 
clusion. "I  can't  expect  to  understand 
every  fluctuation  of  mood  of  a  sen- 
sitive, creative  person  like  Paul.  Es- 
pecially at  the  beginning  of  a  book — " 

That  book  came  to  represent  the 
explanation  of  everything  that  would 
have  caused  Joyce  doubt  or  worry  in 
the  next  weeks.  If  he  failed  to  make 
the  call  that  had  been  sacredly  regu- 
lar, it  was  because  he  was  absorbed  in 
writing  and  forgot  the  time.  If  she 
dined  oftener  and  oftener  on  the  dull 
fare  of  the  internes'  table,  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  in  a  writing  spurt.  Or 
living  on  refrigerator  snacks  and  let- 
ting her  get  her  living  from  the  hos- 
pital where  she  earned  it,  in  order  to 
make  his  money  last  through  the 
book.  And  didn't  they  need  to  use 
every  device  for  that  purpose! 

BUT  the  book  could  not  explain  the 
misunderstanding  that  came  about 
one  evening  when  Joyce,  after  wait- 
ing half  an  hour  for  his  call,  had 
phoned  him. 

"You're  just  in  time,"  he  boomed 
out  heartily.  But  heartiness  was  not 
the  usual  tone  of  their  precious  min- 
utes of  conversation.  "Why  don't  you 
come  out  with  us  to  eat?" 

"Us?" 

"Hope  and — Tiny  and — me."  Had  she 
imagined  the  pause  before  he  named 
Tiny?     She  wondered,  afterward. 

"I  can't,  dear.  I  haven't  got  all  my 
reports  written  up  for  the  staff  meet- 
ing tonight,   and   I'll  have  to  snatch 
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a  sandwich  while  I  do  them." 

"Oh,  well  I'm  sorry,  dear."  What 
was  missing  there,  in  tone  and  word? 
Nothing,  necessarily,  yet  Joyce  could 
not  shake  off  the  feeling  that  he  had 
not  spoken  the  way  he  would  have  if 
he  had  been  alone. 

It  was  not  till  after  she  had  hung 
up  that  Joyce  began  to  wonder  about 
Tiny.  Cutting  the  meeting  was  an 
unforgivable  offense  in  a  Heights 
Hospital  interne.  His  work  had  been 
getting  uneven,  lately,  anyway.  She 
stopped  at  Men's  Surgical  on  the  way 
back  to  the  Children's  Wing.  "Listen, 
Tiny,  don't  cut  tonight.  You  know 
what  Dr.  Simon  thinks  about  these 
meetings — " 

Tiny's  round  face  went  blank. 
"Who's  cutting?  My  records  are  up 
for  once  and  I'm  prepared  to  deliver 
the  most  brilliant  discourse  that  ever 
rang  forth  in  that  staff  room." 

Joyce  shook  a  soft  lock  of  hair  off 
her  forehead,  dazedly.  "I  thought — 
Paul  said  you  and  Hope  and  he — "  She 
broke  off.  "Never  mind.  It's  O.  K. 
Just  a  misunderstanding — " 

"Wait."  His  face  lost  all  its  gayety 
as  he  hung  the  chart  up  on  the  foot 
of  the  patient's  bed  and  led  her  down 
the  hall.  "What  is  this?"  His  tone 
was  commanding,  and  Joyce  re- 
sponded, giving  him  the  details. 
"Hope  probably  assumed  you'd  come, 
forgetting  the  meeting — " 

"No,  she  didn't."  There  was  no 
doubt  in  his  voice.  "Look  here,  Joyce. 
We've  got  to  do  something  about  this. 
Or  you  have,  rather." 

"I?" 

VES,  you.  For  me  it's  the  old 
'  runaround,  but  I've  had  enough 
of  them  to  know  what  I'm  up  against. 
I  wasn't  fooled  about  what  I  was  get- 
ting when  Hope  decided  to  be  my 
fiancee  for  reasons  best  known  to 
herself,  and  I'm  getting  just  what  I 
bargained  for.  It  happens  that  I  want 
it,  and  I'm  still  hoping.  But  you — 
you  had  something  pretty  nice  before 
Hope  came  along,  and  I'm  not  going 
to  stand  by  and  see  it  messed  up." 

"Messed  up?  You  don't  mean  you 
can  think  the  girl  you  love  would — " 

"She'd  do  anything,  right  now," 
Tiny  said,  his  lips  grim.  "Maybe  it's 
her  fault,  maybe  it  isn't.  My  guess  is 
that  she  can't  help  it.  She's  needed 
love  all  her  life  and  it's  got  so  bad 
that  a  kind  of  sickness  won't  let  her 
take  it  naturally,  the  easy  way — if 
there  is  an  easy  way — " 

"Maybe  there  is  no  easy  way,"  Joyce 
said  thoughtfully.  "But  there's  a 
right  kind  of  love.  Yours  would  be 
right,  for  her.    I  feel  so  sure — " 

Tiny's  big  body  winced.  "It's  your 
problem  we're  talking  about,"  he  said 
almost  harshly.  "Whether  it's  Hope's 
fault  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  Right 
now  she's  a  menace  to  you,  with  the 
mood  she's  in,  and  the  mood  Paul's 
in,  vulnerable  because  of  his  sense 
of  inferiority — " 

"Inferiority!  Tiny,  how  can  you 
say  such  a  thing?  A  man  with  Paul's 
successes  behind  him!" 

"That's  the  kind  that  get  it  worst," 
Tiny  said.  "The  brilliant  ones  are  so 
smart  they  see  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  themselves  that  the  dumb  ones 
wouldn't  dream  of." 

"I  felt  pretty  sure  he  wasn't  satis- 
fied with  the  way  the  book  was  go- 
ing," Joyce  said.  "But  I  thought  when 
he  realized  it  wasn't  the  sort  of  thing 
he  should  write  he'd  go  out  and  get 
a  job  and  no  harm  done — " 

"No  harm  done!  Say,  a  guy  like 
Paul'd  go  through  hell  before  he  ad- 
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mitted  he  was  licked.  And  in  the 
meantime  the  girl  that's  on  hand  with 
salve  for  his  raw  pride  can  get  in  a 
lot  of  dirty  work." 

"Tiny,  I  believe  you're  right."  Joyce 
paused.  The  words  said  aloud  had 
a  terrible  ring  of  finality.  She  had 
never  even  let  herself  think  them  be- 
fore. They  gave  her  a  sudden  sense 
of  panic.     "Tiny,  what  shall  I  do?" 

"Do?  You'll  get  over  to  that  apart- 
ment and  put  in  every  hour,  every 
minute  you  can  beg,  borrow  or  steal 
off  the  hospital — " 

"But  I  can't  go  running  in  to  stand 
guard  over  my  husband!" 

Tiny  gave  her  a  disgusted  look. 
"So  it's  pride,  now?  Your  pride  means 
more    to    you   than    your   marriage?" 

Joyce  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
thoughtfully,  then  shook  her  head. 
"No.     No,  Tiny,  it  doesn't." 

"Believe  me,  it  better  not.  You've 
got  enough  handicaps  as  a  wife,  with 
a  job  like  this,  without  adding  a  lot 
of  artificial  ones.  We'll  just  drop  over 
there  tonight  after  the  meeting." 

THEY  did.  They  heard  Paul's  voice 
'  before  they  reached  the  last  flight. 
It  was  deep,  rumbling,  with  that  even 
rhythm  that  indicates  reading  aloud. 
As  they  reached  the  door  they  could 
distinguish  the  words: 

"And  so,  taking  the  long  view, 
the  situation  in  Europe  resolves 
itself  into  a  struggle  among  three 
momentous  contending  forces: 
the  age-old  power  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  rebirth  of  Germany's 
national  pride  of  military  con- 
quest under  the  insanely  clever 
leadership  of  a  fanatic,  and  the 
growing  mysterious  force  of  Com- 
munism led  by  the  crafty  Asiatic, 
Stalin." 

Suddenly  Joyce  did  not  want  to  go 
in.  She  couldn't.  She  could  not  face 
Paul,  knowing  that  he  had  been  pride- 
fully  reading  this — this  warmed-over 
political  analysis — aloud  to  Hope.  He 
hadn't  offered  to  read  it  to  her,  or  to 
let  her  read  it.  Was  it  because  he  had 
sensed  her  disapproval,  and  been 
hurt  by  it?  Or  was  it  because  in  his 
heart  he  knew  how  right  she  was  to 
disapprove?  More  than  ever,  now, 
she  was  sure  that  this  was  not  the 
sort  of  thing  Paul  could  do — Paul  with 
his  sure,  human  touch,  his  quick  eye 
for  the  intimate  details  of  a  scene. 
Those  were  great  gifts,  too  great  to 
be  discarded  in  favor  of  windy  plati- 
tudes and  pompous  re-statements  of 
political  theories  that  must  be  the 
merest  commonplaces  to  real  experts 
on  world  affairs. 

Then  she  heard  Tiny,  the  man  Paul 
had  called  an  insensitive  lug,  saying 
gently,  "That's  probably  not  a  fair 
sample  of  the  book.  Anyway,  they 
all  have  to  have  spots  like  this  to  im- 
press the  public.  Besides,  this  is  a 
first  draft." 

But  even  as  he  said  it,  they  heard 
Hope's  voice  inside,  high  and  excited 
in  unashamed  flattery:  "Why  Paul, 
that's  simply  marvelous!  The  book'll 
make  you  famous!" 

Tiny's  jaw  was  set  in  a  grim  line, 
his  big  hand  shaking  off  her  restrain- 
ing one  and  pressing  the  doorbell. 
Paul  opened  the  door  after  a  moment 


of  startled  silence.  His  face  was 
flushed,  his  eyes  bright.  Hope  stood 
up  from  the  hassock,  placed  close  to 
Paul's  chair,  where  she  had  been  sit- 
ting. "Just  in  time  for  a  big  mo- 
ment," she  said  gaily,  but  her  eyes 
were  embarrassed,  almost  afraid. 
"Preview  of — The  Book!" 

But  Paul  was  stuffing  the  sheets  of 
manuscript  into  a  desk  drawer. 

"You're  not  going  to  stop!"  Hope 
protested.  "Just  when  your  wife 
enters!" 

"My  wife  has  enough  trouble  of 
her  own,"  Paul  muttered,  "without 
having  to  listen  to  this — " 

It  was  time  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing, to  deny  it.  But  Joyce  couldn't 
speak.  She  was  afraid.  She  was 
afraid  of  what  she  would  say  if  he 
read  more  like  what  she  had  heard. 
She  had  to  be  honest  with  her  hus- 
band. It  was  basic  in  their  marriage. 
Give  that  up,  and  she  might  as  well 
admit  failure. 

But  Hope  spoke  instead.  "I'm  sure 
Joyce  doesn't  feel  that  way,"  she  said 
slowly  and  distinctly.  "Joyce 
wouldn't  think  her  job  at  the  hos- 
pital more  important  than  being  your 
wife.  Would  you,  Joyce?"  she  asked 
sweetly. 

Joyce  felt  her  whole  body  stiffen. 
Anger  surged  through  her,  and  shame 
for  letting  this  make  her  angry.  But 
she  wouldn't  answer  a  question  like 
that  from  Hope.  Her  silence  sounded 
loud  in  her  ears.  Paul  closed  his  desk 
with  a  bang. 

"But  Joyce,  listen,"  Hope  cried  out. 
"Paul  was  feeling  low  tonight.  He 
was  even  talking  about  throwing  his 
manuscript  into  the  wastebasket  and 
going  out  to  get  a  job.  Wouldn't  that 
be  a  crime?  Just  because  he  has  a 
lot  of  oldfashioned  ideas  about  a  hus- 
band being  able  to  support  his  wife?" 

Again,  Joyce  felt  contrariness  tense 
her  muscles.  "I  think  he  knows  best," 
she  said  stiffly,  "about  what  he  wants 
to  do." 

BUT  the  book  is  wonderful!"  Hope 
protested.  "It'll  be  a  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  selection,  all  the  critics 
will  rave,  and  he'll  be  able  to  choose 
any  job  he  wants,  anywhere.  But 
he  won't  need  to  take  one,  the  book 
will  make  so  much  money!" 

Paul  looked  sheepish,  but  the  smile 
with  which  he  honored  the  solid 
leather  of  his  shoes  was  definitely 
pleased. 

"I'm  good  at  higher  mathematics," 
Tiny  said.  "Let  me  figure  out  the 
royalties." 

Paul's  head  jerked  up  and  there 
was  hostility  in  his  brown  eyes  as  he 
looked  at  Tiny.  "Is  that  a  dirty 
crack?"  he  asked. 

"You  know  Tiny  never  made  a  dirty 
crack  in  his  life,"  Joyce  told  Paul,  and 
her  voice  sounded  sharp  to  her  own 
ears.  She  tried  to  smile.  "Let's  have 
a  cool  drink  of  something." 

So  that  moment  passed,  in  a  way. 
In  another  way,  it  stayed.  It  stayed 
with  Joyce  when  she  walked  slowly 
down  the  stairs  half  an  hour  later,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  blessed  rush  and 
routine  of  the  hospital  did  not  absorb 
all  her  thoughts.  For  the  first  time 
she  really  wondered  if  marrying  while 
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she  was  still  confined  to  the  restric- 
tions of  interneship  had  been  wise. 
Maybe  Hope's  malicious  remarks  had 
had  some  truth  in  them.  Maybe  be- 
ing a  wife,  helping  her  husband  in  his 
work,  encouraging  him,  serving  him, 
was  a  full  time  job,  which  she  was 
neglecting,  which  she  had  to  neglect 
as  long  as  she  was  an  interne. 

Yet  what  was  the  alternative?  Quit- 
ting now,  throwing  away  seven  years 
of  medical  school  and  nearly  two 
years  of  this  interneship  when  she 
had  such  a  short  span  of  time  ahead 
before  she  was  through?  The  idea 
was  fantastic.  Paul  would  be  the 
first  to  say  so.  It  had  all  been  agreed 
before  they  married.  But  marriage 
looks  so  different  before  you're  in  it! 

To  make  it  worse,  the  hospital  sud- 
denly experienced  an  almost  unprece- 
dented period  of  activity.  A  heat 
wave  came  down  on  the  city  without 
warning,  adding  the  last  touch  that 
made  casualties  of  wavering  human 
lives.  People  took  to  the  roads,  to 
the  beaches,  with  the  resulting  acci- 
dents and  emergencies.  For  weeks  no 
interne  even  thought  of  asking  for 
time  off.  When  at  last  a  night  came 
that  both  she  and  Tiny  could  go  out, 
Tiny  was  the  only  one  to  go.  For  as 
she  started  off  the  floor  the  phone 
rang.  "Dr.  Jordan,  we're  sending  up 
a  boy  in  a  diabetic  coma."  That  set- 
tled that.  Joyce  had  no  time  even 
for  disappointment,  all  that  long 
night  of  feverish  activity,  rushing 
from  the  boy's  bedside  to  the  labora- 
tory and  back  again.  When  she  fin- 
ally went  to  bed,  the  next  day,  she 
slept  heavily  until  her  phone  rang  at 
eleven  in  the  evening.  It  was  not 
important,  about  some  X-ray  plates, 
but  she  got  up  and  stumbled,  half 
asleep,  toward  the  X-ray  room.  Night 
nurses  were  just  stepping  softly  and 
reluctantly  into  the  wards  to  take  up 
their  lonely  duties.  One  of  them,  ap- 
proaching down  the  hall,  caught  her 
out  of  her  drowsiness.  It  was  a 
slender,  white-clad  figure,  and  as 
Joyce  recognized  her  with  a  sharp, 
indefinable  pang,  she  turned  abruptly 
into  the   entrance  of  a  diet  kitchen. 

JOYCE  summoned  a  friendly  voice 
and  stopped  in  the  doorway.  "Hope! 
Where've  you  been?  I  haven't  seen 
you  around  for  ages." 

"I  went  onto  night  duty,"  Hope 
answered  shortly,  and  started  to  pass. 
But  Joyce  blocked  the  door.  There 
was  something  queer,  unwilling,  about 
Hope's  way  of  speaking  to  her.  Per- 
haps she  was  ashamed  of  her  insinu- 
ations that  night.  Well,  that  was  over 
and  gone,  might  as  well  let  her  know 
it.  "Hard  luck,"  she  said.  "Maybe  I 
can  get  you  put  back  on  days." 

"It  wasn't  hard  luck,"  Hope  said, 
her  eyes  on  the  chart  she  carried.  "I 
— I  wanted  it." 

"Wanted  night  duty?" 

Hope  nodded,  and  Joyce  saw  that 
her  lips  trembled. 

"I — I  don't  understand,"  Joyce  said 
slowly.  Then  she  had  a  bright 
thought.  "Unless — Oh,  I  see — Tiny's 
going  on  night  work!" 

Hope  shook  her  head.  "No.  He 
isn't.  That's  just  why — "  She  broke 
off.  "Oh,  Joyce,  please  let  me  by.  My 
patient's  waiting." 

But  Joyce  hardly  heard  her.  She 
was  thinking.  It  was  to  escape 
Tiny's  company  that  Hope  had  asked 
for  night  duty.  "Hope,  listen,"  she 
said  with  sudden  urgency.  "What's 
happened — between   you   and    Tiny?" 

Hope's  eyes  came  up  to  hers  and 
they     were     shining     defiantly.     Her 
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mouth  had  twisted  to  reveal  what 
Joyce  had  not  wanted  to  recognize 
before — the  capacity  to  inflict  as  well 
as  suffer  pain.  "All  right,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  tense  voice.  "You've  asked 
for  it.  What  happened  wasn't  be- 
tween Tiny  and  me.  Or  at  least  that 
wasn't  important!  Nothing  about 
Tiny  is  important  to  me!"  She  hushed 
her  rising  voice  with  an  effort. 

"Well?"  Joyce  asked  mechanically, 
numbly.       "With    whom,    then?" 

"With  Paul,  of  course!  You  know 
it.    I  don't  believe  you  even  care!" 

"Never  mind  that,"  Joyce  said  in 
this  same  unreal  detachment.  "Let's 
have  the  story  straight,  without  dra- 
matics." 

Hope  stared  at  her  with  hostile  eyes. 
"Haven't  you  any  feelings  at  all?" 

Joyce  stiffened,  anger  rising  in  her, 
but  she  did  not  speak. 

Hope  said  almost  sullenly,  "Well, 
then.  Paul  was  low  because  he  was 
worried  about  running  out  of  money. 
I  don't  suppose  you  knew  that.  You 
didn't  even  bother  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong." 

I T  took  all  the  self-control  Joyce 
'  could  muster  to  face  Hope  with 
calm.  As  if  she  needed  to  be  told 
about  their  money  troubles!  She 
couldn't  let  Hope  talk  to  her  this  way. 
She  couldn't  go  on  with  this.  But  she 
had  to! 

"I  tried  to  warn  you  the  other 
night!"  Hope  cried  out.  "But  you 
wouldn't  listen.  So  it  was  up  to  me. 
I  had  to  act,  if  you  didn't.  I  got  Tiny 
to  offer  Paul  a  loan." 

"Tiny!  But  he's  got  only  his  in- 
terne's pay.    Paul  knows  he's  poor — " 

"We  had  a  story  fixed.  He'd  been 
left  a  little  legacy." 

"And  it  was  your  money,  of 
course?" 

"Yes,  but  Tiny  could  have  put  it 
over.  Only  he's  so  insanely  honest! 
Paul  worked  on  him  a  little  and  he 
admitted  it." 

"Paul  must  have  been  furious." 
Joyce  could  imagine  his  outraged 
pride. 

Hope  hesitated.  Then  she  turned 
her  face  away.     "He  was,  at  first — " 

Joyce  felt  as  if  a  pair  of  giant  hands 
had  taken  her  heart  in  their  grip  and 
started  a  slow,  mighty  pressure.  She 
wanted  to  run  from  the  thing  she  was 
to  learn.  Yet  her  feet  were  rooted 
there,  and  her  ears  strained  for  Hope's 
next  words. 

"Naturally,  when  he  realized  I'd 
been  trying  to  help  him,  he  was — 
sorry." 

"I  see."  Joyce  could  see  it  too  clear- 
ly, the  way  Hope  had  crumpled  into  a 
pathetic  little  heap,  sobbing,  and 
Paul's  look  of  remorse  that  he  would 
feel  for  hurting  anything  helpless. 
And  then — 

"That   wasn't  all."     Hope  said  the 
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words  sharply,  distinctly,  as  if  she 
took  pleasure  in  using  them  as  weap- 
ons. "It  had  to  come.  He — he  loves 
me." 

Somehow  Joyce  found  herself 
speaking  in  that  same  dead  calm.  "Did 
he  tell  you  so?  Hope,  answer  me. 
Did  he  say  he  loved  you?" 

Hope's  eyes  studied  the  toes  of  her 
white  shoes.  Her  shoulders  moved 
convulsively,  making  a  crisp  rustling 
sound  in  the  starched  white  fabric  of 
her  uniform.  "Some  things  don't  have 
to  be  put  in  words,"  she  whispered 
at  last.  "I  know.  I  knew,  even  be- 
fore he — kissed  me — " 

"Kissed  you?" 

Hope  met  her  eyes  then,  with  a  wild 
sort  of  triumph.  "Yes!  He  did!  Why 
not?  He  needs  sympathy,  companion- 
ship— love!  I  can  give  them  to  him. 
And  I'm  going  to!" 

"Hope!"  Joyce  said  sharply.  "You're 
not  rational!" 

"Rational!"  Hope  cried  out.  "If 
you  mean  I'm  not  cold  and  ambitious, 
chasing  success  so  hard  that  I've  for- 
gotten to  be  a  real,  live  woman,  then 
you're  right.  I'm  not  rational!  I'm  a 
woman  in  love!" 

Joyce  closed  her  lips  against  the 
furious  words  that  sprang  to  them. 
After  a  moment  she  said  coldly, 
"Let's  drop  the  heroics — or  hysterics. 
I'm  not  going  to  join  your  little 
dramatic  club.  I  ask  you  for  the  last 
time  to  try  to  think.  Paul  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  until  he  asks  for  his 
freedom  he  is  likely  to  stay  married. 
Is  that  clear?" 

Hope's  eyes  lost  their  defiance  sud- 
denly, ran  from  Joyce's  steady  gaze. 
She  said,  "My  patient's  ringing — " 

JOYCE  stood  aside,  hardly  aware  of 
what  she  did,  watching  as  if  in  a 
nightmare  the  slender  pliant  figure 
move  down  the  hall  and  disappear 
within  the  door  over  which  the  small 
red  light  blinked  out.  How  long  she 
stood  there  she  did  not  know;  how 
long  the  annunciator  whined  out  her 
name  before  she  heard  it:  "Dr.  Jor- 
dan .  .  .  Dr.  Joyce  Jordan.  .  .  ." 

For  once  the  magic  of  hospital  ac- 
tivity swept  around  her  leaving  her 
untouched.  She  stood  dazed,  her 
thoughts  racing  in  furious  circles.  The 
story  Hope  had  told  her  meant  noth- 
ing but  that  Paul's  heart  was  kind, 
his  sympathy  quick.  Only  Hope's 
neurotic  need  to  dramatize  herself 
had  made  it  into  anything  more.  And 
yet — couldn't  compassion  and  pity 
grow  into  emotions  quite  different, 
given  the  opportunity?  The  oppor- 
tunity was  there.  Hope  had  taken 
care  of  that.  She  had  taken  night 
duty  to  avoid  interference  from  Tiny. 
All  day  long  she  and  Paul  would  be 
alone  in  their  adjoining  apartments: 
Hope  driven  by  the  queer,  tormented 
urge   that   obsessed   her,   and   Paul — 


I  Joyce  forced  her  whirling  thoughts 
to  concentrate  on  Paul.  Was  there 
some  truth  in  what  Hope  had  said? 
Could  he  be  in  need  of  sympathy,  un- 
derstanding, that  he  was  not  getting 
from  her — even  love?  She  remem- 
bered his  pleasure  at  Hope's  praise. 
Maybe  she  should  have—  But  she 
couldn't  be  dishonest.  If  she  felt  the 
book  was  not  good,  she  could  not  say 
it  was.  She  respected  Paul  too  much. 
Whatever  happened,  she  would  have 
to  treat  him  as  an  adult,  an  equal. 
Even  if — but  she  could  not  face  the 
thought.  It  couldn't  be  true.  She 
wasn't  losing  him.     She  couldn't! 

But  she  remembered,  as  she  went 
about  her  work,  the  warning  Dr. 
Simon  had  given  her  when  she  mar- 
ried. "You're  like  me,"  he  had  said. 
"You  don't  leave  the  hospital  behind 
you  when  you  walk  out  of  it.  That's 
good,  from  my  point  of  view  as  medi- 
cal director.  But  as  a  man — well,  it's 
left  me  with  nothing  in  my  life  but 
my  job.    Don't  let  it  happen  to  you." 

But  had  she?  Joyce  was  suddenly 
terrified.  A  little  after  noon  the  next 
day,  instead  of  getting  some  badly 
needed  rest,  she  went  to  Paul's  apart- 
ment. 

She  was  terribly  tired.  On  the  third 
flight  she  had  to  stop  to  rest.  Her 
heart  thumped  loud  in  her  ears.  But 
was  it  all  from  fatigue?  Could  it  be 
the  sounds  she  heard  as  she  stood 
still? 

A  radio  was  blaring  from  above. 
Yes,  their  radio,  though  she  had  never 
heard  it  so  loud.  Then  she  heard 
Paul's  voice,  not  the  low  easy  tone  she 
knew  well,  but  a  wilder,  coarser 
sound. 

SHE  put  her  hand  on  the  railing  and 
pulled  herself  up  the  rest  of  the 
flight,  and  the  next.  The  music  got 
louder  with  each  step.  And  over  it 
she  heard  the  voice  she  had  dreaded 
to  hear. 

"So    that's    okay,"    shrieked    Hope. 

"  'N'  that's  all  that  counts,  isn't  it, 
Paul?" 

What  was  okay?  What  was  all  that 
counted? 

For  long  seconds  Joyce  waited  for 
his  answer.  But  it  did  not  come.  Only 
the  dizzy  rocking  tune  on  the  radio, 
nothing  else,  making  a  curious  effect 
of  deep  silence  in  spite  of  all  the  noise. 
A  silence  more  frightening  than  any 
words  could  have  been. 

Joyce  lifted  her  hand  at  last.  It 
seemed  almost  too  heavy  to  reach  the 
doorbell.  But  she  would  not  use  her 
key.  She  would  not  walk  in  on  this 
scene.     She  was  afraid  to  see  it. 

But  she  saw  enough.  When  the 
sound  of  the  bell  at  last  coincided  with 
a  lull  in  the  music,  she  heard  Hope 
say,  "Let  me  go.  It  must  be  the  deli- 
catessen— " 

Joyce  wished  crazily  that  she  was 
the  delicatessen,  anything  but  what 
she  was:  Dr.  Joyce  Jordan,  or  Mrs. 
Paul  Sherwood.    Which? 

The  door  swung  back  and  she  and 
Hope  faced  each  other.  Hope's  face 
underwent  a  series  of  changes  that 
would  have  been  funny  if  anything 
could  be  funny  now.  Surprise,  a  flash 
of  something  like  fear,  then  quick  de- 
fiance. 

"Oh,  Paul,  we're  honored!"  she 
called  out.  "A  guest  who  rarely  shows 
up  here — " 

"Bring  'em  in,"  Paul  shouted.  "Bring 
'em  all  in!  From  the  highways  and 
byways,  let  'em  all  come  and  eat  and 
drink  and  be  merry,  for  it's  the  last 
time  I'll  be  entertaining  for  a  while — " 

On  feet  that  stepped  involuntarily 
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WANT  TO  DO  SOMETHING " 
ABOUT  YOUR  COMPLEXION  ? 


WHICH  OF  THESE 

FAULTS  MARS  YOUR 

COMPLEXION  BEAUTY? 

V  Externally-caused  blemishes? 
"V  Enlarged  pore  openings? 

V  Rough,  "dried-out"  skin? 

V  Chapped  skin  and  lips? 


JMost  complexions  would  be  lovelier  if  it 
weren't  for  some  common  skin  fault.  If  you'd 
really  like  to  "do  something"  about  your 
complexion,  do  what  thousands  of  women 
all  over  the  country  are  doing  every  day! 
Use  the  greaseless,  snow-white  MEDICATED 
cream,  Noxzema! 

NOXZEMA  is  not  just  a  cosmetic  cream. 
It  contains  soothing  medication  that  helps 
...heal  externally-caused  blemishes 
...it  helps  smooth  and  soften  rough  skin 
...and  its  mildly  astringent  action  helps 
reduce  enlarged  pore  openings. 


Nurses  were  the  first  to  discover  the  remark- 
able qualities  of  this  delightfully  soothing, 
medicated  cream.  Now  women  everywhere 
use  it  regularly,  both  as  a  night  cream  and 
as  a  powder  base.  Why 
not  try  it?  Find  out  what 
it  may  do  for  you!  jfea 
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12  YOUNG  MOTHER  HELPS 
FOR   10c 

A  dozen  leaflets,  written  by  Mrs.  Louise  Branch,  our 
own  Baby  Page  Editor,  have  been  reprinted  and  avail- 
able to  readers,  all  12  lor  only  10c.  Send  stamps  or 
coin,  mentioning  the  ages  of  your  children,  to: 
Reader  Service,  Dept.  KM-114,  Radio  &  Television 
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This  sensible  treatment 
works  while  you  walkl 

•  First,  the  soft  felt  pad  helps 
relieve  pain  by  lifting  off  pres- 
sure. Then  the  Blue-Jay  medi- 
cation gently  loosens  the  corn 
so  that  in  a  few  days  it  may  be 
easily  removed,  including  the 
pain-producing  core!  (Stubborn 
cases  may  require  more  than 
one  application.) 

Blue-Jay  Corn  Plasters  cost 
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few  cents  to  treat  S+Z'^''^ 
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Our  new  book  shows  over  300  handsome, 
smart,  up-to-the-minute   designs   by    A 
Bastian  craftsmen       .oldest,  largest   ' 
makers.  Write  for  your  Free  copy  today! 
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YOU,  TOO,  CAN  EARN  $30 
A  WEEK 

Nancy  E 's   story 

could  have  been  yours ! 
Left  with  two  little 
children  to  support 
.  .  .  not  much  money 
to  depend  upon  .  .  . 
unable  to  leave  the 
children  to  work:  in 
shop  or  office  —  even 
if  she  could  have  been 
sure  of  getting  a  job! 
Yet.  today  Mrs.  E — 
is  making  $30  a  week 
as  a  C.  S.  N.  gradu- 
ate and  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  rest  home  for  convalescents!  Those  magic 
letters  "C.  S.  N."  are  responsible  for  her  success. 
They  stand  for: 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

This  school  for  42  years  has  been  training  men  and 
women.  18  to  60.  at  home  and  in  their  apart  time,  for 
the  dignified,  well-paid  profession  of  nursing.  The 
course  is  endorsed  by  physicians.  Complete  nurse's 
equipment  is  included.  Lessens  clear  and  concise.  Easy 
Tuition  Payments.  Be  one  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  earning  $35  to  S3S  i  week  as  brained  practical 
nurses.  High  school  education  not  required.  Best  of  all. 
you  can  earn  while  learning!  Mrs.  A.  H.  K.  earned 
three    times    the    cost    of  ■ : t e    studying. 

Doctors  say  fj.  s.  N.  graduates  make  their  best  prac- 
tical nurses  Send  coupon  today  and  learn  how  you  can 
become  self-supporting  as  a  nurse. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.    1811,   100  E.   Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  rree  booklet,   "Splendid  Opporl 
In  Nursing,"  ami  lb"  sample 
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...  and   wrapper  from 

SAYMAN'S 

VEGETABLE     WONDER 

SOAP 

For  a  limited  time,  you  can  get 
lovely  sheer  silk  stockings  at  a  BIG 
SAVING.  These  silk  stockings 
have  picoted  hems  and  reinforced 
mercerized  heel  and  toe  .  .  .  are 
beautifully  tinted  in  smart  new 
shade  of  Bali  beige . . .  Just  PRINT 
name,  address  and  stocking  size  on 
wrapper  from  bar  of  Sayman's 
Vegetable  Wonder  Soap.  Mail 
wrapper  with  25c  in  COIN.  This 
offer  is  made  to  acquaint  you  with 
Sayman's  Vegetable  Wonder  Soap, 
which  lathers  at  a  touch  in  hard 
water,  soft  water,  hot,  cold,  min- 
eral or  alkali  water  .  .  .  rinses 
completely  .  .  .  leaves  no  soapy 
film.  Send  Sayman  Soap  wrapper, 
name,  address,  stocking  size  and 
25c  to  Sayman  Products  Co., 
2129  Locust,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


S/W/VITWS  Vegetable 
~Wonder 


ROLLS  DEVELOPED 

25c  Coin.     Two  5x7  Double  Weight  Professional 
Enlargements,  8  Gloss  Deckle  Edge  Prints. 
CLUB  PHOTO  SERVICE.  Dept.  19.  LoCrosse,  Wis. 

LEG  SUFFERERS 

Why  continue  to  suffer  without  attempt- 
ing to  do  something?  Write  today  lor  New 
Booklet^'THE  LIEPE  METHODS  FOR 
HOME  USE."  It  tells  about  Varicose 
Ulcers  and  Open  Leg  Sores.  Liepe  Methods 
used  while  you  walk.  More  than  40  years  of 
success.  Praised  and  en- 
dorsed by  multitudes. 


LIEPE  METH0DS.3284N.Green  Bay  Ave. 
Oept.  M-51,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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from  the  mines  of  far-away 
Mystic  Siam  are  so  Effective 
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cut  glass,  full  of  Fire,  true 
backs,  thrilling  beauty,  exquis- 
ite mountings.  Examine  before 
you  buy.     Catalogue  FREE. 

THE    ZIRCON    CO. 
Dept.   12         Wheeling,   W.   Va. 
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•  Now,  at  homo,  you  can  quickly  and  easily  tint  telltale 
ftraa  kH  of  (fray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest 
blonde  to  darkest  black.  lirownatonc  and  a  small  brush 
does  It — or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thou- 
sands of  women  (men,  too)— Brownatono  In  guaranteed 
harmless.  No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  la 
purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — 
docs  not  wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  It  In.  Ono  applica- 
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appears.  Kosy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair. 
60c  at  drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
Retain  your  youthful  charm.  Get  UKOWNATONE  today. 
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beneath  her,  Joyce  moved  slowly  into 
range.  When  he  saw  her,  his  flushed 
face  turned  white.  He  tried  to  strug- 
gle to  his  feet,  but  the  rug,  apparent- 
ly rolled  back  for  dancing,  tripped 
him  and  he  sank  heavily  to  the  divan. 
The  rough  plaid  homespun  cover, 
chosen  so  carefully  on  their  first  shop- 
ping trip,  was  rumpled  and  soiled. 
The  little  maple  coffee  table  looked 
curiously  innocent  beneath  its  burden 
of  half-finished  drinks.  One  ice  cube 
slowly  melted  in  a  little  pool  of  water. 

Somehow  all  this  ought  to  hurt 
terribly.  But  Joyce  felt  cold  and 
apart  from  it  all.  It  couldn't  be  hap- 
pening in  her  own  place.  It  was  like 
a  scene  in  the  theatre,  the  orgy  scene, 
lacking  no  detail  to  reveal  to  the  blind 
wife  what  no  number  of  hints  had 
made  her  see  before. 

Still,  she  did  feel  weariness.  She 
was  tired,  desperately  tired,  and  her 
legs  did  not  support  her  any  more. 
She  reached  a  hand  to  a  chair  and  let 
herself  slip  into  it,  gasping  a  little. 

She  realized  that  Hope  had  followed 
her — pursued  her,  really.  Now  she 
stood  over  her  with  a  queer  demand- 
ing look.  She  was  waiting  for  her  to 
speak.  Then  Joyce  saw  that  Paul's 
eyes  were  on  her  too,  and  he  too  was 
waiting. 

SO  she  was  not  the  audience  in  the 
theatre  after  all.  She  had  a  part  in 
this  to  play.  They  had  given  her  her 
cue,  but  somehow  she  had  missed  it. 
What  were  the  wife's  lines  now?  She 
didn't  know.  But  the  silence  was  aw- 
ful. You  couldn't  let  a  silence  grow 
and  grow  and  bear  down  on  everyone 
like  this.  If  you  were  a  trouper  you 
could  ad  lib  something. 

But  Paul  was  doing  it  for  her  now. 
He  was  filling  in.  "Pretty  mess  to 
come  home  to,  isn't  it,  Joyce?  Nice 
refuge  for  the  tired  doctor?" 

It  would  do  for  the  moment,  but  it 
didn't  get  them  anywhere.  It  was  still 
up  to  her.  Should  she  shout  out  loud 
denunciations,  weep  or  scream,  de- 
mand explanations,  threaten  ven- 
geance? But  she  couldn't.  She  could 
only  sit  there  holding  on  to  the  chair. 

Hope  said  suddenly,  "What  are  we 
waiting  for?  This  is  as  good  a  time 
as  any.  We've  been  due  to  have  a 
showdown  for  months,  and  now  it's 
here!" 

"Showdown?"  Paul's  eyes  turned 
to  Hope's  slowly,  narrowed  in  puzzled 
question. 

Hope  laughed.  She  laid  a  hand  on 
his  forehead,  let  it  move  back  to  twine 
a  strand  of  hair  around  her  finger. 
He  shook  himself  free,  as  if  dazed. 
She  said,  "Don't  pretend — darling. 
This  business  of  protecting  the  wife 
from  the  facts  is  no  kindness.  Don't 
you    agree,    Joyce?" 

Still  Joyce  did  not  speak.  But  Paul 
stood  up  and  this  time  he  kept  his 
feet,  though  he  swayed  a  little. 
"Facts?"  he  asked  of  Hope.  "What 
facts?" 

"About — us."  Her  voice  was  high, 
excited.  "How  we  feel  about  each 
other." 

"Well?"  Paul  said.  "How  do  we 
feel  about  each  other?" 

"Don't  try  to  shield  her,"  Hope  said. 
"She  knows  life.  Isn't  she  a  doctor? 
Doesn't  she  see  every  day  the  way 
things  happen  that  nobody  can  help? 
She  knows  she  can't  eat  her  cake  and 
have  it  too — " 

"Stop!"  Paul's  voice  was  suddenly 
his  own,  quite  sober,  knife-edged. 
"What's  this  about  cake?  You're  not 
talking  about  me,  are  you?  Calling 
me  cake?" 


Hope  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  a 
failure.  Fright  had  come  into  her  eyes 
and  her  red  mouth  was  an  ugly  gash 
across  her  white  face. 

Joyce  found  her  voice  at  last.  "Per- 
haps she's  right,  Paul.  Perhaps  it  is 
time  for  a  showdown.  I'm  tired  of 
mysteries,  too." 

"Mysteries?"  Paul  met  her  eyes  for 
the  first  time.  "It's  quite  clear,  really. 
You  see  before  you  the  celebration  of 
a  big  event.  I  sent  the  draft  of  my 
book  off  to  Joe  Turner  of  Kipworth, 
Brice.  He  knows  his  stuff,  and  he  can 
spot  it  in  the  roughest  shape.  He's  a 
friend  of  mine,  but  he's  honest.  I 
knew  he'd  give  me  the  word.  And  he 
did.  Just  one."  He  caught  his  breath 
and  then  he  said  it.     "Flop!" 

He  had  tried  to  sound  hardboiled, 
careless,  but  his  face  had  grayed.  He 
was  going  through  agony.  Joyce 
wanted  to  rush  to  him,  to  cushion  his 
head  against  her  breast,  hold  him 
there  just  feeling  the  beat  of  her  heart 
for  him.  But  she  could  not.  It  was 
not  to  her  that  he  had  called  out  to- 
night in  his  suffering.  He  had  wanted 
Hope.  He  had  left  her  only  words  to 
speak.  "Paul,  I'm  sorry."  That  was 
all,  but  her  eyes  burned  with  the  tears 
she  held  back. 

"Why  don't  you  say,  'I  told  you 
so'?"  he  suddenly  shouted  at  her. 
"You  knew  it  all  the  time.  Why  didn't 
you  hit  me  over  the  head  when  I 
didn't  understand  anything  more 
subtle?  You  knew  I  couldn't  do  stuff 
like  that.  You  let  me  go  on  like  a 
fool—" 

"You  weren't  a  fool!"  Hope  said  in 
that  high,  tight  voice.  "You  were 
right.  The  book  was  wonderful!  But 
how  could  you  do  your  best  work 
with  your  wife  doubting  you,  drag- 
ging you  back?  It's  her  fault!  She 
wrecked  your  chances.  She's  forfeit- 
ed her  right  to  be  your  wife!  You 
have  to  have  someone  who  under- 
stands, who  can  give  you  what  you 
need.    You  need  me,  Paul!" 

THAT  got  his  attention.  He  looked  at 
her  then,  intently,  but  almost  curi- 
ously as  if  he  saw  her  for  the  first 
time.  "You?"  he  asked  slowly.  "You're 
saying  I  need  you?" 

It  was  painful  to  Joyce.  With  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  pain  from  the  one  she 
had  feared,  but  it  hurt.  To  see  any 
human  being  humiliated  as  Hope  was 
now  was  pretty  terrible.  Something 
in  her  responded  to  the  sight.  She 
went  to  where  Hope  sat,  tense  and 
shaking.  "Hope,  this  wasn't  you.  It 
was  the  liquor  talking.  You'll  see  it 
all  differently  tomorrow." 

"She'd  better,"  Paul  breathed  fer- 
vently, wiping  his  brow.  He  came  to 
stand  beside  Joyce,  and  their  hands 
were  together  on  Hope's  bowed  shoul- 
ders. "I'm  sorry  if  I  put  you  on  the 
wrong  track,"   he  said   gently. 

"Don't!"  Hope  wrenched  herself 
from  under  their  hands.  "I'm  not  fit 
for  either  of  you  to  touch!"  And  she 
had  gone  from  the  room,  the  door 
slamming  behind  her.  They  heard  her 
own  door  open  across  the  hall,  and 
bang  shut. 

"That's  that,"  Paul  said.  "I  guess 
there's  nothing  more  we  can  do." 

"I  don't  know,"  Joyce  said  slowly. 
"We've  done  too  much,  and  not 
enough.  I  don't  think  she's  in  a  state 
to  be  left  alone  now." 

Paul  stared  at  her.  "You're  think- 
ing of  her,  now?  After  all  the  punish- 
ment you  took?" 

"I  think  she  took  her  share,"  Joyce 
said  quietly.  "And  I  don't  think  she's 
learned  how  to  take  punishment,  yet." 
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Now  She  Shops 
Cash  And  Carry 

Without  Painful  Backache 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache  quickly, 
once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause  of  their  trouble 
may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  Nature's  chief  way  of  taking  the 
excess  acids  and  waste  outof  the  blood.  They  help 
most  people  pass  about  3  pints  a  day. 
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tubes  flush  out  poisonous  waste  from  your  blood.  Get 
Doan's  Pills. 
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"What  about  you?"  Paul  asked  al- 
most harshly.     "Have  you?" 

Joyce  smiled  into  his  brown  eyes, 
so  intense  on  hers.  "Maybe,"  she  said, 
"I  can  learn." 

"No!"  His  whisper  was  fierce  on  her 
cheek,  and  she  was  crushed  close 
against  him.  "Never,  darling.  I  won't 
let  you." 

Joyce  believed  him.  It  was  long 
minutes  that  she  rested  there  in  his 
arms,  occupied  completely  with  that 
belief.  And  it  was  he  who  remem- 
bered what  they  had  been  saying.  He 
lifted  his  head  and  said  suddenly, 
"What  about  Tiny?  Think  if  he  hap- 
pened to  knock  on  the  door  over  there 
he'd  find  a  welcome?" 

"I — I  don't  know."  Joyce  could 
hardly  form  the  words,  so  great  was 
the  upsurge  of  relief  within  her — 
and  joy.  Paul  wanted  Tiny  to  go  to 
Hope!  Instinctively,  almost  unthink- 
ingly, she  recognized  that  in  Paul's 
changed  attitude  to  Tiny  lay  the  an- 
swer to  these  months  of  agonized 
questioning. 

It  was  the  same  with  the  rest  of 
that  day.  Almost  before  Paul  made 
his  explanations  she  seemed  to  under- 
stand them  to  find  them  unnecessary. 
And  she  was  content  to  be  with  him, 
finding  it  equally  unnecessary  to 
answer  him.  There  was  no  need  to 
tell  him  of  the  fears  she  had  had,  her 
doubts,  her  wild  impulses  to  quit  and 
come  home  to  what  Hope  had  said 
was  her  job.  Surely  he  was  under- 
standing all  that  without  words.  She 
did  not  need  to  tell  him,  either,  that 
she  believed  in  him,  in  his  talents,  his 
future. 

HER  relief,  her  unutterable  sense  of 
the  Tightness  of  her  world,  went 
with  her  to  the  hospital.  It  was  in- 
creased by  her  brief  meeting  with 
Tiny  in  a  corridor.  "Thanks  for  call- 
ing me  yesterday,"  he  said.  She 
waited,  full  of  questions.  But  he 
raised  crossed  fingers,  with  a  grin. 
She  crossed  her  own,  and  kept  her 
questions  back.  So  far,  so  good.  She'd 
keep  her  fingers  crossed  for  Tiny  and 
Hope.  But  for  herself  and  Paul — her 
heart  swelled.     No  need  of  that  now. 

That  was  what  made  the  blow  so 
much  harder  when  it  came. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  it  fell.  A 
queer  week,  the  loveliest  in  some 
ways  that  she  and  Paul  had  ever  had, 
though  their  moments  together  were 
so  brief.  Some  days  they  had  only  a 
short  visit  in  the  lounge,  during  which 
they  talked  little,  but  their  hands 
would  reach  for  each  other  and  to 
Joyce  it  seemed  the  deepest,  closest 
companionship   of  their  marriage. 

Sometimes  when  she  was  not  with 
him  she  wondered  how  he  was  spend- 
ing his  days;  what  plans  he  was  mak- 
ing.    She  asked  him,  at  last. 

"Oh — trying  to  get  my  bearings 
again,"   he  evaded,  with  a  wry  grin. 

"Paul — it  doesn't  still  hurt,  does  it? 
Not  too  much,  about  the  book?" 

"No.  Not  too  much.  I  guess  I  really 
never  thought  it  was  good,  myself. 
Only — it's  hard  to  find  just  what  I 
should  do." 

"Don't  ever  forget,  Paul,"  she  said 
seriously,  "that  you're  the  reporter 
who  made  history  with  the  good-will 
series  from  South  America." 

"Yes,"  he  admitted.  "But  that  was 
a  long  time  ago.  I  can't  ride  along 
forever  on  one  string  of  sketches." 

"You'll  do  others  when  the  right 
time  comes,"  Joyce  said.  Her  easy 
tone  was  genuine,  but  he  looked  at  her 
strangely,  his  eyes  intent  and  ques- 
tioning. 
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"The  right  time,"  he  murmured  al- 
most to  himself.  "Just  how  long  can 
we  wait  for  that?" 

The  question  caught  her  out  of  her 
calm.  All  the  nagging  money  worries 
which  had  grown  more  serious  and 
frightening  each  month  came  rushing 
at  her,  so  that  she  almost  physically 
hunched  her  shoulders  against  their 
onslaught.  How  long  could  they  wait? 
Could  they  wait  at  all? 

"Long  enough,"  she  said  after  a 
moment,  "for  you  to  find  the  right 
job." 

Maybe  the  moment  she  waited  to 
answer  was  too  long,  maybe  her  voice 
didn't  carry  the  assurance  he  needed. 
He  got  up  suddenly.  "The  right  job 
.  .  ."  he  said  musingly,  and  then 
straightened  his  shoulders.  "Well," 
he  said,  almost  gaily,  "I've  got  to  run 
along,  darling." 

Halfway  to  the  door  he  stopped, 
came  back,  took  her  in  his  arms.  For 
a  minute  he  crushed  the  breath  from 
her  body  and  she  almost  cried  out  in 
pain.  But  his  lips  on  hers  stilled  all 
protest,  blocked  all  questions.  Then 
he  had  released  her   and  was   gone. 

After  a  long  time  she  became  aware 
of  the  telephone.  She  was  wanted 
in  her  ward,  and  her  feet  found  their 
way  there.  She  was  still  living  over 
that  embrace.  It  had  been  intense, 
thrilling,  unlike  the  casual  contact  of 
a  brief  farewell  in  a  public  place.  It 
had  stirred  her  through  every  nerve 
and  muscle  of  her  body,  but  it  had 
frightened  her  and  left  her  mind  full 
of  questions. 

THE  answer  to  all  of  them  came  at 
'  'four  o'clock. 

As  she  went  to  the  phone,  the  sense 
of  foreboding  gripped  her.  Her  knees 
went  weak  and  she  sat  down  abrupt- 
ly as  she  heard  his  voice.  "Yes, 
Paul — "  It  was  just  a  whisper. 

"Remember  what  you  said  this 
morning?"  Paul  asked. 

She  tried  to  make  her  voice  light. 
"Lots  of  things.  Some  of  them  fool- 
ish, perhaps." 

"No,"  he  said  quite  sharply.  "You 
said  you  wanted  me  to  take  the  right 
job  when  it  came.     Remember?" 

"Yes."  What  was  this  leading  to? 
Paul's  voice  was  breathless,  charged 
with  significance. 

"Well,  I'm  taking  it.  In  fact,  I  have 
taken  it.     I'm  going  to  Europe." 

"Europe!"  The  word  was  a  protest, 
a  cry  of  sharp  and  unbearable  pain. 

"Yes.  It's  my  chance.  If  I  make 
good  on  it,  I'll  be  able  to — to  face  the 
world  again.    Joyce,  I've  got  to!" 

"But  wait — let  me  come  and  talk 
it  over — I'll  go  home  right  away — this 
minute — " 

"It'll  be  too  late."  His  voice  was 
harsh.  "I've  fixed  it  that  way.  We 
said  goodbye  this  morning.  Wish 
me  luck,  darling." 

"Oh,  Paul,  but  wait—" 

He  had  hung  up.  The  phone  was 
dead  in  her  hand.  She  forced  herself 
up,  ran  to  her  room,  flung  her  coat 
about  her  shoulders,  called  Dr.  Simon 
and  explained  in  a  few  words  what 
had  happened.  Then  she  was  run- 
ning out  of  the  hospital,  the  coat  fly- 
ing out  behind  her,  her  knees  almost 
giving  way  at  each  step.  She  must 
get  there  in  time.  Surely  he  had  not 
gone  yet.     He  couldn't! 

She  leaned  against  the  door  jamb, 
her  finger  on  the  bell,  hoping  against 
hope — and  then  against  certainty.  The 
buzzer  was  sounding  in  the  midst  of 
silence.  A  dead,  heavy  silence.  She 
knew  before  she  found  the  strength 
to  take  her  key  and  open  the  door 
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easier  to  manage.  No  dyed  look.  Won't  hurt  permanents.  Full  cake 
50c  (3  for  $1).  TINTZ  comes  in  Jet  Black,  light,  medium  and  dark 
Brown,  Titian,  and  Blonde.   Order  today !  State  shade  wanted. 

cpmitk  Kin  ivitikiitv Just  pay  p°stman  p|us  ix>si~ 

vClliy  rtw  iTlwPIt  I    age  on  our  positive  assur- 
ance of  satisfaction  in  7  days  or  your  money  back.  (We  Pay  Postage 
if  remittance  comes  with  order. )  Don't  wait  —  Write  today  to 
TINTZ  COMPANY,  Dept.846,    207  N.  MICHIGAN,  CHICAGO 

CANADIAN  OFFICE:  Dept.846.  22  COLLEGE  STREET,  TORONTO 
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that  this  was  an  empty  place.  She 
walked  in  stiffly,  drearily,  looked 
through  the  rooms  in  a  perfunctory, 
automatic  way. 

The  apartment  was  in  a  rare  state 
of  immaculate  tidiness,  against  all  the 
habits  of  Paul's  careless  nature.  There 
was  no  sign  of  hurried  packing.  With 
arms  heavy  like  a  sawdust-filled  doll's 
she  pulled  out  the  drawers  of  his  chest 
and  found  them  empty.  His  shaving 
things  were  gone  from  the  bathroom, 
even  the  used  razor  blades  that  she 
had  vainly  urged  him  to  get  rid  of. 
None  of  his  clothes  hung  in  the  closet, 
and  the  one-sided  bareness  of  the 
place  chilled  her.  Oh,  no,  there  was 
one  thing  left.  A  bathrobe  hanging 
on  a  hook  on  the  door.  A  motheaten 
soft  old  flannel  one  that  she  had  often 
slipped  into  when  the  early  mornings 
were  cold.  Had  he  left  it  because  it 
was  too  disreputable  or  too  bulky  to 
carry,  or  as  a  gesture  to  comfort  her, 
leaving  her  something  of  his  to  shelter 
her  warmth  within  its  folds?  It  was 
only  then  that  the  tears  came.  She 
hugged  the  robe  passionately  against 
her  face,  breathing  in  the  familiar 
sense  of  him  that  clung  to  it,  weeping 
until  her  sobs  seemed  to  tear  her 
apart. 

IT  was  a  long  time  later  that  coher- 
ent thought  came.  Lying  exhausted 
on  the  bed  she  made  herself  face  what 
had  happened.  She  knew  then  it  was 
not  just  the  pain  of  separation,  the 
loneliness,  she  dreaded;  not  the  hurt 
that  he  had  dealt  her  in  being  able  to 
go  away  from  her.  No,  it  was  more 
than  that,  and  worse.  She  had  failed 
him,  in  a  deep  and  unforgivable  way. 
She  recalled  the  conversation  they 
had  had  that  morning — only  seven 
hours  ago,  and  there  had  still  been 
time!  So  clearly  he  had  revealed  his 
need  of  support,  of  reassurance,  and 
she  had  been  blind  to  it.  Even  Tiny, 
weeks  ago,  had  told  her  in  words  just 
where  Paul's  vulnerabilities  and 
weaknesses  lay.  The  whole  experi- 
ence with  Hope  had  been  an  object 
lesson,  yet  she  had  refused  to  accept 
its  implication.  Only  now  she  saw 
it  all  clearly — too  late. 

There  was  nothing  she  could  do. 
That  was  the  worst  part.  She  did  not 
even  know  what  boat  or  clipper  he 
took  to  Europe,  or  what  syndicate 
had  hired  him  until  a  week  later  when 
the  first  check  came.  The  letter  told 
her  of  the  terms  of  the  arrangement 
Paul  had  made,  promised  to  give  her 
any  news  of  him  that  they  might  get, 
and  invited  her  to  telephone  a  Mr. 
Bartlett  in  the  office  when  she  had 
questions  to  ask.  Meantime  to  watch 
for  dispatches  in  the  Telegraph. 

With  that  she  had  to  content  her- 
self, week  after  week.  But  never  a 
check  came  that  she  did  not  suffer  as 
she  cashed  it,  wish  herself  back  in  the 
days  of  desperate  anxiety  about  money 
to  pay  the  mounting  bills. 

Paul  reached  the  other  side  safely, 
a  scattering  of  stories  found  their  way 
to  print.  Good  stories,  Joyce  recog- 
nized almost  unwillingly,  every  word 
incisive,  telling.  Maybe  he  had  been 
right.  Maybe  it  had  been  just  this 
experience,  and  not  her  love  and  un- 
derstanding, that  he  needed  to  build 
up  his  morale.  Bitter  as  this  was  to 
swallow,  she  could  have  accepted  it, 
but  for  her  knowledge  of  the  danger 
Paul  was  in.  For  after  each  story 
Joyce  lived  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
until  the  next  one  appeared. 

Mingled  with  this  pain  was  yet  an- 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


CORNS  GO 
FAST 


Pain 

Quickly 

Forgotten! 


Costs  But  A 
Few  Cents  To  Be 
Foot-Happy  Now!   CUnictmiTt 

No  waiting!  When  you  apply 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  on 
your  corns,  callouses  or  bun- 
ions, tormenting  shoe  fric- 
tion stops;  pressure  is  lifted; 
quick  relief  is  yours.  These 
thin,  soothing,  protective 
pads  ease  new  or  tight  shoes; 
prevent  corns  if  used  at  the 
first  sign  of  sore  toes. 

3-WAV  QUICK  ACTION! 

Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  are  used 
to  relieve  pain  of  corns,  callouses, 
bunions,  sore  toes,  as  well  as  to 
preventcorns.  Or,  you  can  use 
them  with  the  separate  Medica- 
tions_  included  for  speedily  re- 
moving corns,  callouses.  Easy  to 
apply.  Stay  on  in  bath._  Sizes  for 
Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions,  Soft 
Corns  between  toes. 
ECONOMICAL!  Large,  family 
size  box — 15  Corn  Pads  and  12 
separate  Corn-removing  Medi- 
cations— cost  but  a  trifle.  Insist  on 
Dr.  Scholl's!,  For  FREE  sample 
(please  mention  size  wanted )  and 
Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  booklet — write 
to  Dr.  Scholl's  Inc.,  Dept.  106, 
213  W.  Schiller  St.  Chicago,  ILL 


D-rScho//s  Zinopads 


/earn  tc  Plaif 

^i^pP"        PIANO 
$*dj«&faua-     BY  EAR 

Write   DAY-V-WAY,    Dept.    8-G.    Dearborn.    Mich. 


BERUTIFUL     1-UEWEL 

ELGIN  WATCH 


YOURS! 


YOUR  CHOICE  of  Jeweled  Elgin.  Waltham 

or  Illinois  wrist  watch.    New  styled  sixe  0 

case.     Reconstructed  movement.    Accuracy 

guaranteed.     Civen    with    every    Simulated 

Diamond   ring  when   ordered   and   paid   for 

on  our  purchase  privilege  plan.  Payments: 

$3.50  down,  within  20  days  after  arrival,  af 

your  post  office.    Balance  of  $3.89  anytime 

within  a  year  i  total  only  $7.3  9  .  Remember. 

cost  of  watch  is  included  in  price  of  the 

J.    Extra  surprise  free  gift  enclosed   for 

promptness.    Send   NO   money  with  order. 

rush  name,  address,  ring  sixe.  It  comes 

turn  mail  in  special  gift  box.  postpaid. 

H     KENDALL  JEWELERS 
TopcVj.  Kansas  Dept.  WG-1141 


YOU'LL  ALWAYS 
BE  CONSTIPATED 
UNLESS- 

You  correct  faulty  living  habits — unless  liver 
bile  flows  freely  every  day  into  your  intestines  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods.  SO  USE  COMMON 
SENSE!  Drink  more  water,  eat  more  fruit  and 
vegetables.  And  if  assistance  is  needed,  take 
Dr.  Edwards'  Olive  Tablets.  They  not  only 
assure  gcnlle  yet  thorough  bowel  movements  but 
ALSO  stimulate  liver  bile  to  help  digest  fatty 
foods  and  tone  up  intestinal  muscular  action. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  regclable,  are 
wonderful!  Used  successfully  for  years  by  Dr. 
F.  M.  Edwards  in  treating  patients  for  consti- 
pation and  sluggish  liver  bile.  Test  their  good- 
ness TONIGHT!  15C.  30^  and  60<L 
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THE  BOOK  THAT  MAKES 
YOU  FEEL  BETTER  AS 
YOU  READ  IT 


« 


YOU  MUST  RELAX" 


Rushing  .  .  .  working  .  .  .  playing  .  .  worrying  .  .  .  most  Amer- 
icans almost  have  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  word  "relax"  in 
their  strenuous  living.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Dr. 
Edmund  Jacobson  has  written  a  most  welcome  and  entertaining 
best-seller,  "You  Must  Relax"— a  book  that  actually  makes  you 


feel  better  as  you  read  it !  With  a  splendid  group  of  specially 
posed  photographs,  he  graphically  pictures  for  you  his  wonder- 
ful technique  to  comfort.  Don't  miss  a  condensed  version  of 
"You  Must  Relax,"  abundantly  illustrated  and  joyously  re- 
printed in  Physical  Culture  for  November. 


SHE  ROSE  TO  FAME  FROM  A  FALL 


Jinx  Falkenberg— lovely  model,  attractive  actress,  one  of  the 
nation's  most  photographed  and  photogenic  girls.  Yet  all  this 
popularity  was  hers  only  after  a  tragic  fall  from  a  rooftop  almost 
disabled  her  forever!  How  this  accident  completely  changed  her 
life  and  showed  her  the  road  to  success  is  told  for  the  very  first 
time  by  Miss  Falkenberg  herself.  Don't  miss  "My  Worst  Break 
Was  My  Best"  in  November  Physical  Culture! 

SUPERSTITIONS,  BAH!  TAINT  SO! 

Should  you  sleep  on  your  left  side?  Must  the  light  always  be 
over  your  left  shoulder?  Can  you  mix  milk  and  lobster?  Dozens 
of  these  popular,  age-old  superstitions  are  questioned,  analyzed 
and  largely  disproved  in  "Tain't  So,"  a  delightfully  amusing 
feature  that's  instructive  to  the  end.  Strangle  those  superstitions 
you've  feared  for  years— be  sure  to  read  "Tain't  So"  in  the  new 
Physical  Culture! 


Physical  Culture 


"This  Was  Happiness"  by  Faith  Baldwin— an  inspir- 
ing feature  from  the  life  of  this  famous  author! 


Other  Delightful  Fea- 
tures in  this  Beautiful 
New  Magazine  of 
Beauty  and  Health  — 

The  Most  Successful  Mar- 
ried Couple  I  Know,  by 
Albert   E.    Wiggam  —  Do 
You  Live  in  the  Right 
Spot?— Fashion  Guide- 
No  More  Morning  Sick- 
ness —  Faces  Made  Over 
by  Ski  n  Magic— Set  Ypur- 
self  Free  — He  Doesn't 
Know  What  He  Wants 
—many  more  entertain- 
ing home  departments 
and  fashion  pages. 


NOVEMBER  ISSUE, 
NOW   ON   SALE 


! 
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(Continued 
other:  a  new  doubt  of  herself  as  a 
person,  even  as  a  doctor. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  she 
told  Dr.  Simon  one  night  when  she 
dared  not  leave  the  security  of  the 
hospital  and  face  her  loneliness.  "I 
never  thought  I'd  admit  that  I  couldn't 
live  a  life  strictly  on  my  own,  de- 
pendent on  nobody.  I  thought  work 
was  enough,  but — "  She  gave  him  a 
shame-faced  half  smile — "it  definitely 
isn't." 

"I've  tried  for  thirty-five  years  to 
prove  that  work  is  enough,"  Dr. 
Simon  said  with  a  sad  smile,  "and  all 
I've  succeeded  in  doing  is  reaching 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  missed  the 
best  of  life.  And  I  think,  for  all 
women's  advances,  it  is  still  more  true 
with  you  than  with  us." 

"You're  not  going  to  pull  that  old 
one  about  love:  'of  man's  life  a  thing 
apart,  'tis  woman's  whole  existence?'  " 

"Weil,"  he  said  slowly,  his  eyes 
half  closed,  "I  think  your  progress 
depends  on  making  that  less  and  less 
true.  But  you  can't  go  the  whole  way 
if  the  race  is  to  continue." 

THE  words  gave  Joyce  another  pang. 
She  knew  what  he  meant.  The  thing 
more  and  more  modern  doctors  were 
acknowledging,  that  a  woman  was  not 
a  complete  person  until  she  had  ful- 
filled herself  biologically  and  had  a 
child. 

Conscious  as  she  was  of  the  im- 
practicability of  the  idea,  the  dream 
of  Paul's  baby  had  been  with  her  all 
her  married  life.  They  had  talked  of 
it,  wistfully,  telling  themselves  that 
it  must  be  postponed  till  Joyce  had 
made  her  start.     But  some  day — 

Some   day!   When   was  that,   now? 

That  was  one  more  pain  to  add  to 
the  nagging  fears  and  worries  that 
crowded  around  her  bed  to  fight  off 
sleep. 

But  a  day  came  when  she  knew 
these  pains  had  been  nothing.  For 
real  tragedy  hung  over  her,  looming 
darker  with  every  passing  hour. 

Paul's  stories  had  stopped. 

No  calls  at  his  office  gave  her  any 
news  of  him.  They  had  none  to  give. 
They  could  not  tell  her  where  he  was. 
They  didn't  know! 

At  first  Joyce  could  not  take  it  in. 
Her  body  reacted,  but  her  mind  re- 
fused to  function.  Three  days  she  lay 
on  her  cot  in  her  tiny  room  at  the 
hospital,  too  sick  to  do  more  than  get 
through  each  minute,  one  at  a  time. 
Then  for  two  more  days  she  lay  numb 
with  exhaustion,  drowsing  in  heavy 
half-consciousness.  But  there  came 
a  morning  when  she  was  physically 
well  enough  to  think.  That  was  the 
worst.  She  saw  the  pity  on  the  faces 
of  the  nurses  who  brought  her  trays, 
and  she  turned  her  head  away.  She 
winced  at  the  feeble  wise  cracks  with 
which  her  fellow  internes  tried  to 
cheer  her  when  they  dropped  in  to 
take  her  temperature  and  hold  a  non- 
chalant finger  on  her  wrist  as  they 
chatted. 

With  each  opening  of  the  door  the 
back  of  her  head  prickled  and  her 
face  and  hands  turned  cold,  her  heart 
pumping  and  her  breath  coming  fast. 
Would  this  be — news?  But  each  time 
she  read  the  story  in  the  concealed 
blankness  of  the  face  that  appeared. 

"Every  correspondent  runs  into 
something  like  this  at  one  time  or 
another  where  there's  a  war  going 
on,"  Tiny  tried  to  encourage  her. 
"They  don't  spend  their  time  outside 
a  cigar  store  with  a  public  telephone, 
you  know." 
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Joyce  knew.  But  the  words  fright- 
ened her  even  more.  Where  did  cor- 
respondents spend  their  time?  Among 
men  who  were  being  crushed  by 
ruthless  machines  that  overran  them 
like  so  many  ants;  on  streets  where 
bombs  whined  down  and  buildings 
crumbled.  That  was  where  Paul 
spent  his  time. 

The  truth  was  worse  than  her  specu- 
lations, when  at  last  she  heard  it.  The 
message  was  terse.  Paul  was  last 
seen  stepping  into  an  army  plane  for 
a  "reconnaissance  flight."  No  more. 
Her  begging  could  not  get  from  Mr. 
Barlett  any  information  as  to  whether 
the  pilot  had  returned,  what  happened 
to  the  plane.  "It's  just  one  of  these 
news  blocks,"  Mr.  Bartlett  said  with 
the  forced  matter-of-factness  that 
froze  her  heart.  "It  happens  all  the 
time.  One  message  will  get  through 
a  censor,  and  the  sequel  won't.  Simp- 
ly a  complication  of  censorship  policy. 
I'm  trying  to  untangle  it  and  we 
ought  to  have  something  for  you 
soon." 

Soon!  Weeks  went  by,  and  still  he 
had  no  more  than  these  hollowly 
cheerful  descriptions  of  technical 
problems,  meant  to  cover  the  dire  im- 
plications of  the  half-told  story.  Joyce 
could  tell  from  the  faces  of  others 
that  they  weren't  fooled.  Yet,  know- 
ing this,  she  held  to  a  strange  faith. 
A  certainty  grew  in  her,  bearing  her 
up  through  days  of  work  that  went  by 
like  a  dream.  He  would  come  back. 
He  would. 

In  the  days  that  followed,  Joyce 
marveled,  as  if  she  were  seeing  in 
one  of  her  patients  and  not  in  her- 
self the  capacity  of  the  human  or- 
ganism to  adjust  itself  to  what  it 
must  face,  even  to  insulate  itself  from 
knowledge  of  those  facts.  For  she 
was  able  to  work  through  her  days 
in  a  cool,  numb  sort  of  serenity.  With 
the  worst  that  she  could  learn,  her 
faith  seemed  to  come  back.  As  if  to 
symbolize  her  faith  in  the  future,  she 
found  a  new  occupation  for  her  out- 
side hours.  She  began  to  look  for  a 
larger  apartment,  not  just  a  hide- 
away for  odd  hours,  but  a  living 
place  for  two  professional  people  to 
lead  a  solid,  stable  life;  with  a  maid's 
room,  a  guest  room  which  might 
some  day  make  better  use  of  its  sun 
and  air,  with  a  library  big  enough 
for  a  doctor's  and  a  writer's  books 
and  desks.  She  started  buying  furni- 
ture, sewing  cushions  and  spreads 
and  slip  covers.  She  did  not  tell  any- 
one, for  she  knew  beforehand  what 
looks  of  pitying  wonderment  they 
would  give  her. 

SHE  knew  this,  because  she  had 
been  through  one  experience  that 
was  almost  enough  to  break  the 
perilous,  perhaps  unreal,  shell  of  her 
serenity.  She  had  been  glad,  more 
than  glad,  of  what  occasioned  the 
test,  but  that  made  it  harder.  Tiny 
and  Hope  had  asked  her  to  be  one 
of  the  two  witnesses  to  their  wed- 
ding. 

Tiny  had  kept  his  silence  about  the 
progress  of  his  relations  with  Hope, 
but  she  had  guessed  from  the  steady 
change  in  him  that  things  had  gone 
better  and  better.  His  eyes  had  come 
to  carry  a  more  peaceful  look,  and 
the  period  of  unevenness  in  his  work 
had    ended    without    serious    trouble. 

Hope  she  almost  never  saw,  which 

she    took    as    a    good    sign    that    she 

needed  no  help  in  her  emotional  life. 

On  the  contrary,  she  had  received  a 

(Contintied  on  page  83) 


IT'S  SO  EASY  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 

Facts  every  woman  should 
know — for  her  satisfaction. 
No  reason  to  be  without 
information. 

The 
MODERN  WAY 

A  simple,  dainty,  medi- 
cated    suppository  — 
cleansing,    deodorizing, 
astringent  and  soothing — ready  for  instant 
use — that  is  Boro  Pheno-Form,  for  years  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  smart  women.    So 
simple,  convenient  and  satisfactory! 

Simple,  because  each  single  medicated 
cone  is  complete  in  itself.  Convenient,  be- 
cause ready  for  instant  use.  Satisfactory — 
three  generations  of  women  testify  to  its 
satisfactory  use. 


FREE 


Interesting  and  infor- 
mative booklet  ex- 
plains the  Boro  Pheno- 
Form  way  of  Feminine 
Hygiene.  Get  your 
copy  now. 


Ask  Any  Druggist  Anywhere — or  write 
Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Company 

162  No.  Franklin  St.— Chicago,  Illinois — Dept.K12 

i  m  ■  ■  ■  DR.PIERRE'S,  ■  ■  ,,fc 

Cfau  0t*tJ  a>ttat ttnfs 

Artistic    pins,    rings    and    emblems    for 
classes  and  clubs.  Attractive  prices  30c 
up.    Finest    quality,  gold  plated,   silve 
etc.  Over   300  designs. 
DepL  J,  METAL  ARTS  CO.,  lac,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GIVEN! 

NOTHING  lo  BUY 

Send  No  Money! 

7-Jewel  Chrome  Finish 

Send   Name  and  Address 

Simply  Give  Away  FREE  pictures  with  well  known  WHITE 
CLOVERINE  Brand  SALVE  used  for  Chaps,  mild  burns, 
easily  sold  at  25c  a  box  (with  picture  FREE)  and  remitting 
per  catalog  sent  with  order.  46th  year.  We  are  reliable. 
SPECIAL:  Choice  of  20  premiums  given  for  returning  only 
$3  collected.  Write  for  Salve  and  pictures,  postage  paid 
by  us. 
WILSON     CHEM.     CO.,     INC..     Dept.    65-W,     TYRONE,     PA. 

Hair 

Face 
Lips 


OFF 


Happy! 


Chin   Arms  Legs 

•  I  had  ugly  hair  . . .  was  unloved dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different  products  .  .  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mme.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O.  Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  33.  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE" 

against  hosiery 

Be  prepared!  Don't  let  a  sudden  -.1 
run  spoil  your  day!  Just  a  drop  t 
of  RUN-R-STOP-the  famous  v 
colorless  liquid,  STOPS  runs  and 
snags  instantly  and  permanently, 
in  all  silk  and  Nylon  hose!  Easy 
to  carry;  easy  to  use,  easy  to  re- 
move. Comes  in  a  gay  colored 
vanity.  Carry  RUN-R-STOP  in 
your  handbag,  and  end  runs' 
Get  it  today!  10£  at  all  dept., 
drug,  shoe,  hosiery  &  \0(  stores. 

M  Run  rs 

Dept  33.  Mornstown. 
(15*  in  Canada) 
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A  LIFE  OF  LAUGHS   WITH  JACK  BENNY 
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BY  MARY  LIVINGSTONE 

When  a  pair  like  laugh  master  Jack  Benny  and 
his  pun  partner  Mary  Livingstone  decided  to  team 
up  for  life,  they  made  what  appears  to  be  the 
wackiest  couple  alive.  Yet  they  take  love  very  se- 
riously —  even  though  their  whirlwind  courtship 
wound  up  in  an  engagement,  separation,  and  hi- 
larious marriage  by  a  nightgowned  preacher  all 

within  three  days !  For  Mary  learned  years  later  what  every  good  wife  even- 
tually discovers— that  home  is  in  your  heart,  not  in  a  house  empty  of  love! 
Don't  miss  Mary  Livingstone's  own  rollicking,  exclusive  description  of  her  life 
with  Jack  Benny  in  November  True  Story,  and  learn  how  a  popular  woman 
proudly  shares  her  husband's  brilliant  success  ! 

YOU  CAN  WEIGH  WHAT  YOU  WANT  Dieting-no  longer  a 
rigidly  malnutritions  formula.  Today  any  healthy  woman  can  be  enchantingly 
slim— provided,  she  has  a  reasonable  amount  of  patience  and  scientific  facts 
to  guide  her.  "Weight  Control— You  Can  Weigh  What  You  Want,"  appearing 
in  November  True  Story,  is  a  truly  remarkable  article  of  wise  instruction  by 
Dr.  Norman  R.  Goldsmith,  prominent  beautician.  When  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam, 
the  famous  author,  recently  reduced  47  pounds,  thousands  clamored  for  her 
formula.  It's  no  secret,  for  Mrs.  Putnam  earnestly  recommends  Dr.  Gold- 
smith's simple  plan  as  her  reducing  method.  Don't  miss  this  educational  fea- 
ture in  the  new  True  Story! 


November  On 
Sale  Now 
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ALSO  IN  THIS  ISSUE 

~k  Eddie  Cantor's  Favorite  Love  Story 

«  The  Secret  Thoughts  of  Wally  Windsor 

lfc  We  Shall  Build  Good  Ships— stirring  book-length  novel 

Honeymoon  Trousseau— God  Bless  America— Two  Tickets 
to  Understanding— Happy  Birthday  to  You  — My  Son  — 
Army  Nurse— and  True  Story's  fascinating  departments. 
Get  your  copy  early ! 
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(Continued 
note  from  her  early  in  the  time  of 
her  awful  waiting: 

It  is  because  I  know  I  can  be 
more  help  to  you  by  staying  out 
of  your  life  now  that  you  don't 
find  me  tagging  at  your  heels, 
begging  for  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing. But  if  ever  the  time  does 
come  that  I  can  help,  I'd  like  to 
show  you  that  I  can  think  of 
someone  else. 

That  was  all,  until  this  message 
asking  her  to  the  wedding.  It  was  a 
tiny  affair,  in  a  small  chapel  of  a 
neighborhood  church.  "That's  good," 
Joyce  told  herself.  "It  shows,  better 
than  anything  she  could  have  done, 
that  she  is  so  far  cured  that  she  does 
not  feel  the  need  of  making  a  big 
drama  out  of  her  feelings." 

And  so  Joyce  had  gone  gladly  to 
stand  with  them  before  the  rector. 
But  she  had  not  dreamed  what  pain 
the  words  would  cause  her.  "Do  you 
take  this  woman  ...  to  love  and  to 
cherish  ...  in  sickness  and  in  health 
.  .  .  till  .  .  ."  Joyce  tried  to  close 
her  ears,  close  her  mind  to  the 
memory  of  the  day  so  short  a  time 
ago — less  than  a  year! — when  she 
and  Paul  had  answered  them. 

JOYCE  kept  her  lips  tight  shut  and 
•*  she  braced  her  feet  on  the  floor  to 
check  that  sense  of  floating — floating. 
She  must  not  faint.  She  must  not 
spoil  this  wedding.  She  must  make 
it  a  joyful  memory  for  them.  She 
must  smile,  she  must  kiss  them  after- 
ward with  all  the  honest  joy  she 
really  felt  (if  only  she  could  get 
through  to  the  feeling) ,  and  she  must 
send  them  off  to  the  unmarred  happi- 
ness they  deserved. 

But  when  she  went  back  to  the 
hospital  Dr.  Simon  glanced  at  her 
face  and  ordered  her  to  bed,  nor 
would  he  let  her  work  the  next  day. 
It  was  weeks  before  she  could  go 
back  to  her  buying,  cutting,  sewing, 
planning. 

It  was  well  into  a  glorious  Autumn 
when  Tiny  and  Hope  surprised  her 
at  her  labors.  Tiny's  eyes  and  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  he  carried 
competed  in  their  sparkling.  "We 
haven't  seen  you  in  so  long,"  he  ex- 
plained, setting  the  champagne  down. 

Joyce  was  puzzled.  For  Hope 
looked  pale,  her  eyes  shadowed,  and 
there  was  a  nervousness  in  her  move- 
ments that  hinted  of  more  than  a 
casual  visit  to  a  friend.  Even  under 
Tiny's  cheer  there  was  a  hint  of 
something  suppressed,  held  back.  In- 
stantly the  old  question  rose  to 
Joyce's  mind:  the  question  that  was 
always  waiting:  Did  they  know  any- 
thing she  did  not  know?  But  they 
wouldn't  be  bringing  champagne 
with  bad  news. 

"What  you  making?"  Tiny  filled 
the  moment  of  awkward  silence, 
came  to  stand  over  her  sewing  ma- 
chine. 

"Slip  covers,"  Joyce  said,  not  look- 
ing at  him.  "I — I'm  taking  a  bigger 
place — " 

"Fine,"  he  said  heartily.  "Swell 
idea."    His  voice  was  too  hearty. 

"We're  taking  a  bigger  place,  too," 
Hope  said  almost  breathlessly,  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time.  "We  have  to, 
now,  because — " 

"Say,  Hope!"  Tiny  interrupted 
loudly.  "Don't  you  think  a  stripe  like 
that  would  solve  our  living  room 
problem?" 

"Stripe?"  Hope  asked  vaguely. 
"What  problem?" 
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"You  know.  Don't  you  remember, 
you  said  you  had  to  pick  up  a  bunch 
of  colors,  but  you'd  already  used  too 
much  figured  stuff — " 

"Oh.  Oh,  yes — "  Hope's  voice  was 
still  vague.  What  a  crazy  conversa- 
tion this  was,  Joyce  thought,  with  a 
man  getting  so  excited  about  home 
decoration,  and  his  wife  so  ab- 
stracted she  hardly  seemed  to  know 
what  he  was  talking  about.  She  tried 
to  figure  it  out,  but  the  phone  rang 
just  then — 

"Mrs.  Sherwood,  this  is  Bartlett  at 
the—" 

That  was  all  Joyce  heard.  The  floor 
rocked  beneath  her  feet,  she  reached 
a  wild  hand  to  catch  hold  of  some- 
thing— anything —  Then  she  felt 
Tiny's  quick,  strong  hand  under  her 
elbow,  and  Hope  was  at  her  other 
side,  leading  her  away.  Tiny  had 
taken  the  phone .  from  her  useless 
hand,  but  it  seemed  to  be  making 
strange  whirring  and  buzzing  sounds, 
magnified  until  they  were  enormous, 
surrounding  her,  roaring,  so  that  she 
could  not  hear  what  Tiny  was  saying 
into  the  phone,  though  only  a  few 
feet  separated  him  from  the  couch 
where  she  lay. 

"Joyce!"  At  last  she  heard  him, 
though  she  tried  to  bury  her  ears  in 
the  cushions.   "Joyce,  it's  good  news!" 

Slowly  she  came  back  to  realization 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  she 
could  not  accept  them.  It  was  fool- 
ish, wrong,  for  him  to  try  to  lessen 
horror  by  denying  it.  That  didn't 
work.  She  had  found  it  out  during 
these  months.  It  had  seemed  to  work, 
but  now  she  knew  it  was  a  sicken- 
ingly  false  thing,  making  this  mo- 
ment harder,  making  it  impossible. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,"  she  said  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  alien,  unlike  any 
she  had  ever  heard.  She  tried  to 
focus  her  eyes  on  Tiny. 

But  Tiny's  face — it  was  queer.  It 
didn't  fit.   He  was  smiling. 

"He's  found!"  he  yelled.  "He's 
okay,  Joyce!  Do  you  hear  me?  Okay! 
He's  back  in  Lisbon,  with  a  great 
scoop.  His  first  dispatch  of  the  new 
series  will  be  in  the  Telegraph  to- 
morrow!" 

ONLY  then  could  she  begin  to  take 
it  in.  And  when  she  started,  it  went 
fast.  Blood  seemed  to  come  rushing 
back  to  her  body,  strength  to  bear 
incredible  happiness. 

Tiny  had  hung  up  the  phone,  his 
eyes  shining.  "Bartlett  had  a  lot  to 
say.  You'd  better  call  him  back  and 
get  it,  later.  About  what  a  tre- 
mendous thing  Paul  pulled.  He  says 
this  series  is  going  to  set  the  world 
on  its  ears." 

Joyce  could  not  answer.  She  lay 
taking  deep  breath  after  deep  breath, 
just  absorbing  the  air  around  her.  It 
was  like  a  new  element  to  breathe, 
after  being  locked  up  for  months  in 
a  dark,  dank  mine.  It  was  half  an 
hour  later  when  she  sat  up  and 
realized  that  Tiny  and  Hope  had 
stopped  talking  about  the  miracle. 
They  were  silent,  looking  at  each 
other    affectionately,    significantly. 

"You  two,"  Joyce  said.  "You've  had 
something  on  your  mind  ever  since 
you  came.    Did  you   know — " 

"Not  about  Paul."  Hope  smiled. 
Joyce  realized  suddenly  that  it  was 
the  first  smile  she  had  ever  seen  on 
Hope's  face  that  had  given  her  real 
pleasure,  satisfaction,  ease.  It  was 
a  shy  little  smile,  but  so  rich  with 
contentment,     even     peace,     that      it 


GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE 

-jJJ  You  know  that  gray  hair 
»^^  spells  the  end  of  romance  .  .  . 
yet  you  are  afraid  to  color 
your  hair  I  You  are  afraid  of 
dangerous  dyes,  afraid  that  it 
is  too  difficult,  afraid  that  the 
dye  will  destroy  your  hair's 
natural  lustre — afraid,  most  of 
all,  that  everyone  will  know 
your  hair  is  "dyed". 
These  fears  are  so  needless!  Today  at  your 
drug  or  department  store,  you  can  buy  Mary  T. 
Goldman  Gray  Hair  Coloring  Preparation.  It 
transforms  gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair  to  the 
desired  shade — so  gradually  that  your  closest 
friend  won't  guess.  Pronounced  a  harmless  hair 
dye  by  competent  authorities,  this  preparation 
will  not  hurt  your  wave,  or  the  texture  of  your 
hair.  If  you  can  comb  your  hair,  you  can't  go 
wrong  I  Millions  of  women  have  been  satisfied 
with  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Coloring  Prep- 
aration in  the  last  fifty  years.  Results  assured 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  the  free  trial  kit 
— so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful 
color  which  this  preparation  will  give  to  a  lock 
from  your  own  hair. 


Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  7655  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 
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-Guaranteed  Rings- 
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rolled  Gold  plate;  or  a  lovely  new^ 
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Rosebud  Salve  at  25c  each.  Patriotic  Lapel  Pin  FREE  with 
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ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  fall  length 
or  bast  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc.. 
or  enlargements  of  any 
part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 
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(any  size)  and  within  a  week  yoo 
your  beautiful  enlargement,  guaranteed  fade- 
less. Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage  — or  send  49c 
with  order  and  we  pay  postage.  Big  16x20- 
inch  enlargement  sentC.  O.  D.  78c  plus  post- 
age or  send  SOc  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of  this  »n""ing 
offer  now.  Send  your  photos  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
113    S.    Jefferson    St.        Dept.     1S51-P       CHICAGO,     ILLINOIS 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You'll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  2  pints  of  bile  juice  into 
your  bowels  every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing 
freely,  your  food  may  not  digest.  It  may  just  de- 
cay in  the  bowels.  Then  gas  bloats  up  your  stom- 
ach. You  get  constipated.  You  feel  sour,  sunk  and 
the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  good,  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  "up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Take  as  directed.  Effective  in  making  bile  flow  free- 
ly.  Ask  for  Carters  Little  Liver  Pills.  10c  and  26*. 

Learn  at  Home.    Many  Make  $30,  $40,  $50  a  Week 
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Bing  Crosby  comes  back  to  his  Thursday  night  NBC  program  late 
in  October — about  the  time  his  new  Paramount  movie,  "Birth  of 
the  Blues,"  begins  making  the  rounds.  Above,  with  his  co-stars 
in  the   picture,   Mary   Martin,   Brian   Donlevy,   and   Carolyn   Lee. 


made  of  Hope's  face  something  new 
and  different,  very  lovely.  "But 
something  as — "  She  stopped,  laugh- 
ing at  herself. 

"As  wonderful?"  Joyce  smiled. 

"Well,  of  course  it's  not  half  bad 
to  get  a  long  lost  husband  back," 
Tiny  said  judicially.  "But  if  you 
want  news  that's  really  swell — " 

"Too  swell,"  Hope  said,  "to  tell 
you,  though,  when  we  first  came. 
That's  why  Tiny  stopped  me  with  all 
that  crazy  drapery  stuff.  We  haven't 
picked  out  any  of  our  furniture  yet, 
and  I  couldn't  imagine  what  had 
bitten  him — " 

BUT  now,"  Joyce  prompted.  "Now 
you  don't  need  to  worry  about  tell- 
ing me  good  news.    You're — " 

"We're  going  to  have  a — " 

"Baby!"  They  spoke  in  unison, 
Tiny  and  Hope,  then  sat  laughing  at 
each  other  helplessly,  Joyce  joining 
in  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes.  This 
last  touch  seemed  to  relax  the  final 
wound-up  spring  of  her  emotions, 
giving   wonderful,   joyful  relief. 

"That  answers  everything,"  Joyce 
said  when  she  could  speak.  "The 
champagne,  the  mystery,  Hope's  pale- 
ness— " 

"But  Tiny  says  that  won't  last," 
Hope  dismissed  it.  That  was  another 
sign  of  her  cure.  She  was  neglecting 
this  perfect  opportunity  to  get  the 
center  of  the  stage,  sympathy,  service, 
which  so  many  women  demanded. 

It  was  long  after  they  had  gone 
that  Joyce  knew  she  could  not  push 
back  the  thought  that  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  in  and  spoil  her  happiness. 
It  was  wonderful,  yes,  that  Paul  was 
alive  and  well,  had  made  a  great  suc- 
cess of  his  trip.  But  what  about  her? 
In  order  to  set  himself  up  he  had  had 
to  leave  her,  live  a  separate  life.  Did 
he  need  her  at  all,  would  he  ever 
need  her? 

As  if  in  answer  to  the  almost  un- 
born fear,  the  cable  came: 

DEAREST  CANT  WAIT  ARRIVING 
CLIPPER  SATURDAY  START  FEATHER- 
ING   OUR    NEST 


She  wept,  then.  And  weeping,  she 
could  sleep.  Her  tired  body  sank  into 
rest  she  had  not  known  for  months. 
Her  last  thought  was  to  wish  she 
could  sleep  for  four  days,  the  four 
days  she  must  wait. 

But  the  four  days  filled  themselves 
with  work  and  with  the  savoring  of 
her  happiness.  She  read  with  a  won- 
dering pride  the  dispatches  that  piled 
detail  on  vivid  detail  to  show  an  in- 
credulous world  the  signs  of  a  new 
and  startling  change  in  the  line-up 
of  the  great  warring  powers.  But  with 
a  half -shamed  joy  she  acknowledged 
to  herself  it  was  the  small,  personal 
items  that  she  savored  most.  Like 
Paul's  asking  her  to  start  "feathering 
their  nest."  Just  what  she  had  been 
doing!  Her  crazy,  desperate  instinct 
had  been  surer  than  she  knew. 

"My  cup  runneth  over."  The  words 
of  the  Psalm  ran  through  her  head. 
Especially  after  Dr.  Simon  called  her 
to  his  office  and  formally  offered  her 
the  residency  in  Pediatrics.  It  was 
almost  too  much.  Heights  Hospital 
was  one  of  the  great  institutions  of 
medicine,  here  the  biggest  things 
were  being  done  in  the  science  of 
protecting  and  curing  children.  To 
be  resident  there — it  made  her  career. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  accept, 
though,"  Dr.  Simon  went  on,  amaz- 
ingly. 

"Not  accept — " 

HE  looked  at  her  quizzically.  "Well 
...  do  you  think  you  should?" 

And  to  that,  suddenly,  she  had  no 
answer.  She  could  only  face  the  im- 
plications of  his  brief  words,  his 
meaning  glance.  Did  he  mean  that 
she  ought  to  sacrifice  this  wonderful 
chance  that  he  himself  had  offered 
her,  was  he  saying  that  as  a  wife  she 
owed  it  to  Paul  to  think  less  of  her 
career  and  more  of  her  relationship 
with  her  husband? 

But —  To  give  up  a  residency!  No, 
that  was  too  much.  She  couldn't  do 
it.     Paul  would  be  furious  if  she  did. 

Resolutely,  she  put  the  worry  aside, 
concentrating  on  Paul's  return.    And 


when  she  saw  him,  stepping  bronzed 
and  erect  from  the  Clipper  at  La 
Guardia  Field,  she  forgot  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  but  him. 

This  was  Paul,  the  real  Paul,  she 
knew  as  his  arms  closed  about  her. 
The  Paul  who  was  sure  of  himself,  of 
his  abilities,  no  longer  tormented  by 
doubts  and  fears  of  inferiority.  She 
could  understand  and  even  exult 
when,  after  he  had  been  shown  the 
new  apartment,  he  told  her  excitedly 
of  his  plans,  paying  her  work  only 
the  careless  tribute  of  "Everything 
all  right  at  the  hospital?  .  .  .  Fine!" 

It  was  miraculous  to  have  him  back 
at  all,  after  all  those  weeks  of  terror 
that  she  would  never  see  him  again — 
but  it  was  joy  inexpressible  to  see 
him  so  vital,  so  bubblingly  pleased 
with  his  work  and  his  world. 

Quietly,  with  only  the  briefest  of 
pangs  she  put  aside  all  thought  of 
the  residency.  It  was,  as  she  had  said 
when  it  had  first  been  offered,  too 
much. 

Paul  was  going  to  do  a  syndicated 
column,  his  name  would  continue  to 
be  famous  across  the  continent.  And 
she  would  have  her  work,  now  that 
her  interneship  was  nearly  over,  but 
it  would  be  a  private  practice  and  she 
would  never  permit  it  to  interfere 
with  her  real  work,  which  was  her 
home. 

She  had  not  realized  how,  once  the 
decision  had  been  reached,  this  bit  of 
sacrifice  would  heighten  her  love  for 
Paul,  coloring  every  minute  spent 
with  him  with  a  new  beauty. 

"I've  learned  at  last,"  she  told  her- 
self. "Those  horrible  weeks  weren't 
wasted  if  they  taught  me  how  to  be 
a  wife." 

AND  then,  a  week  after  Paul's  return, 
a  few  days  after  she  had  given 
Dr.  Simon  the  answer  he  had  hoped 
for  on  the  residency — the  letter  came. 
She  felt  rising  excitement  in  her  as 
she  read.  It  was  from  a  woman  doc- 
tor in  Lyndale,  a  small  town  some 
sixty  miles  away,  and  it  offered  Joyce 
the  position  of  assistant  in  the  pedi- 
atrics division  of  a  factory  workers' 
co-operative  medical  association. 

Sixty  miles  away — close  enough  so 
that  Paul  needn't  be  out  of  touch 
with  his  syndicate  office!  Even  in  her 
excitement,  that  was  the  first  thought 
that  came.  But  everything  about  the 
offer  was  perfect:  she  had  always 
been  interested  in  co-operative  ex- 
periments, and  this  was  a  real  chance 
to  work,  to  do  good — even  better  than 
the  hospital  residency,  and  with  none 
of  its  disadvantages. 

Paul  listened,  smiling,  as  she  told 
him  about  it.  "Like  to  go,  wouldn't 
you?"  he  said. 

"Oh,  more  than  anything!  That 
is — "  doubtfully — "if  you  would, 
Paul." 

A  light  sparkled  in  his  brown  eyes, 
the  light  she  had  seen  so  seldom 
before  he  left  for  Europe,  and  he 
glanced  around  the  new  apartment. 
"Will  the  feathers  fit?"  he  asked. 

"They'll  fit,"  Joyce  said,  her  eyes 
warm  with  unexpected  tears.  "Better 
than  anywhere  else." 

He  drew  her  close.  "Funny,"  he 
said.  "We  were  married  more  than 
a  year  ago — but  we're  just  now  start- 
ing out  on  our  life  together.  That's 
the  way  I  feel,  anyway." 

Joyce  cast  a  quick  upward  glance 
at  him  before  she  nestled  her  head 
into  the  warm,  tweedy  hollow  be- 
tween his  neck  and  shoulder.  He  was 
right,  of  course — much  more  right 
than  he  knew. 
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KARO  IN  GLASS  IS  THE  SAME  DELICIOUS  SYRUP  YOU'VE 
ALWAYS  ENJOYED... SAME  PURITY,  BODY,  FINE  QUALITY. 


!   CORN  PRODUCTS  SALES  CO .,  P.  O  Box  171 
Trinity   Station,   New  York,  N.  Y.— Dept.  Cll 

Please  send  me  my  copy  of  "KARO  KOOKERY" 
without  cost  or  obligation. 
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Q  Actual  color  photograph  of  tobacco  hanging  inside  curing  barn— J.  M.  Talley  inspects  a  leaf  of  fine,  light  tobacco,  before  agin 

/vctySfr/Ae  meows 

-/me  1b6ace0 


Take  my  word  for  it — tobacco  like  this 
is  plenty  expensive  !"  says  J.  M.  Talley, 
tobacco  warehouseman  of  Durham, 
N.  C.  "But  that  doesn't  stop  Luckies. 
I've  seen  them  go  after  this  finer  leaf 
in  my  warehouse  again  and  again — and 
pay  the  price  to  get  it!" 

Smokers,  the  higher-priced  tobaccos 
Luckies  buy  are  worth  the  money  be- 


cause they're  milder  and  better -tasting 
— just  naturally  more  enjoyable  to 
smoke  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

Wouldn't  you  like  these  tobaccos  in 
your  own  cigarette? 

Remember :  the  independent  tobacco 
experts  see  who  buys  what  tobacco. 
And  with  these  men — -auctioneers,  buy- 
ers and  warehousemen  .  .  . 


WITH  MEN  WHO  KNOW  TOBACCO  BEST- ITS  LUCKIES  2  TO  I 
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BIG  SISTER 


The  Favorite  of  Millions  of  Listeners 
Now  as  a  ROMANTIC  NOVEL 


(5pec.Slvestpaargepso?tfra.ts  -  Stella  Dallas  and  Front  Page  Farrell 


Perfume,  Face  Powder,  Lipstick, 
Talcum,  Single  toosePow-  JCOfl 
der  Vanity *» 


WHISPER  "I  LOVE  YOU" 
^^^    W,TH 
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YOUR  STAR  IS  LUCKY.,  if  your  Smile  is  Right! 


Your  smile  is  YOU!  Help  keep  your 
gums  firmer,  your  teeth  brighter 
with  Ipana  and  massage! 

YOU  don't  have  to  be  a  beauty  to  have 
beauty's  rewards  —  popularity,  suc- 
cess, the  man  you  want  most  to  win. 

Even  if  you're  "plain"  let  your  hopes 
soar  high.  Fortune  can  be  more  than 
kind  . . .  fortune  can  be  lavish  if  your 
smile  is  right!  A  lovely  smile  is  a  mag- 
net to  others  . . .  the  charm  that  wins 
hearts— and  holds  them. 

So  help  your  smile  to  be  at  its  best. 


But  remember  healthy  gums  are  impor- 
tant if  you  want  your  smile  to  have 
brightness  and  sparkle.  That's  why  it's 
so  unwise  ever  to  ignore  the  first  warn- 
ing tinge  of  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush. 

Never  ignore  "Pink  Tooth  Brush" 

If  you  see  "pink"  on  your  tooth  brush 
...see  your  dentist.  He  may  merely  say 
your  gums  have  become  tender  because 
today's  soft  foods  have  robbed  them  of 
work  and  exercise.  And  like  many  mod- 
ern dentists,  he  may  suggest  "the  health- 
ful stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage." 


Ipana  is  specially  designed  not  only  to 
clean  teeth  brilliantly  and  thoroughly 
but,  with  massage,  to  help  firm  and 
strengthen  your  gums.  Massage  a  little 
extra  Ipana  onto  your  gums  every  time 
you  brush  your  teeth.  Notice  its  clean 
and  refreshing  taste.  That  invigorating 
"tang"  means  circulation  is  quickening 
in  gum  tissues— helping  gums  to  health- 
ier firmness. 

Get  a  tube  of  economical  Ipana  Tooth 
Paste  at  your  druggist's  today.  Let  Ipan.i 
and  massage  help  you  to  have  a  smile 
that  lights  up  your  loveliness! 


A  LOVELY  SMILE  IS  MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  BEAUTY!" 

say  beauty  editors  of  23  out  of  24  leading  magazines 

Recently  a  poll  was  made  among  the  beauty  editors  of  24 
leading  magaEines.  All  but  one  of  these  experts  said  that  a 
woman  has  no  greater  charm  than  a  lovely,  sparkling  smile. 
They  went  on  to  say  that  "Even  a  plain  girl  can  be  charm- 
ing, if  she  has  a  lovely  smile.  But  without  one,  the  loveliest 
woman's  beauty  is  dimmed  and  darkened." 
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Marriage  Partnership 

A  Broadcast  by  ILKA  CHASE 

First  heard  on  the  Penthouse 
Party  over  the  CBS  network. 


I"  REALIZE  that  in  uncertain  and 
■*■  troubled  times,  such  as  these,  even 
those  who  are  very  much  in  love  are 
likely  to  hesitate  about  marriage — the 
whole  world  is  so  insecure,  and  yet  if 
they  love  deeply,  it  seems  to  me  now 
is  the  time  for  two  people  to  face  life 
together.  Two  heads  are  better  than 
one,  two  hearts  are  stronger.  We've 
heard  a  good  deal  recently  about  the 
United  Front,  and  we  generally  think 
of  millions  of  workers  or  powerful 
nations  alligned  together,  but  I  think 
a  United  Front  of  two  can,  in  its  way, 
present  just  as  solid  a  shield  against 
fear,  suspicion,  and  defeat.  Marriage 
is  a  partnership  in  which  we  share 
the  same  interests  and  ideals  and 
responsibilities.  I  once  attended  a 
wedding  ceremony  where  I  heard  this 
phrase:  '  "May  you  be  friends  and 
lovers  all  your  lives  through." 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  wisest  blessings  I  have  ever 
heard,  because  it  is  when  married 
people  cease  to  be  friendly  that  the 
spirit  of  their  union  dies.  The  letter 
alone  is  a  brittle  shell.  It  is  true  that 
young  people  frequently  plunge  de- 
liriously into  matrimony  with  their 
eyes  tight  shut,  like  kittens,  against 
reality,  but  so  occasionally  do  the 
mature  gentry  who  are  old  enough  to 
know  far,  far  better.  It  seems  cold- 
hearted  to  condemn  them — surely  it's 
human  for  us  all  to  want  to  recapture- 
the  melody  and  fragrance  of  life,  but 
in  the  stern  age  in  which  we  are  liv- 
ing, no  marriage  can  survive  unless 
it  is  solidly  anchored  in  fundamental 
needs.  Such  rocks  as  Honesty,  Energy 
and  Ability,  such  cushions  as  Sym- 
pathy, and  Humor.  Of  course,  some- 
times a  tiptilted  nose  or  a  crinkly 
smile,  a  pair  of  strong  hands  or  a  cer- 
tain way  of  kissing,  are  just  as  urgent 
requirements  and,  happily  for  us  hu- 
mans, they  are  frequently  allied  with 
the  sturdy  virtues.  To  me,  it's  deeply 
exciting  to  think  that  the  era  of  the 
paper  doll  people  has  gone  by.  There's 
a  challenge  in  the  air,  and  it's  the 
well-married  who  are  among  the  best 
equipped  to  accept  it.  No  human  be- 
ing is  complete  by  himself — we  all 
need  love,  encouragement,  comfort 
and  fun,  and  a  happy  marriage  is  the 
most  likely  place  to  find  them. 
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Wake  your  skin  to  New  Loveliness 
with  Camay  —  Go  on  the 

XMILD-S0APDIET! 


This  lovely  bride,  Mrs.  John  B.  LaPointe  of  Water/bury,  Conn.,  says:  "I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  Camay's  'Mild-Soap'  Diet  has  done  for  my  skin.  Whenever  I  see 
a  lovely  woman  whose  skin  looks  cloudy,  I  can  hardly  help  telling  her  about  it." 


Even  many  girls  with  sensitive  skin 
can  profit  by  this  exciting  beauty 
idea — based  on  the  advice  of  skin 
specialists,  praised  by  lovely  brides! 

YOU  CAN  BE  lovelier!  You  can  help 
your  skin— help  it  to  a  cleaner,  fresh- 
er, more  natural  loveliness  by  changing 
to  a  "Mild-Soap"  Diet. 

So  many  women  cloud  the  beauty  of 
their  skin  through  improper  cleansing. 
And  so  many  women  use  a  soap  not  as 
mild  as  a  beauty  soap  should  be. 

Skin  specialists  themselves  advise  reg- 
ular cleansing  with  a  fine  mild  soap.  And 
Camay  is  milder  by  actual  test  than  10 
other  popular  beauty  soaps. 


Twice  every  day— for  30  days— give  your 
skin  Camay's  gentle  care.  It's  the  day  to 
day  routine  that  reveals  the  full  benefit 
of  Camay's  greater  mildness.  And  in  a 
few  short  weeks  you  can  reasonably  hope 
to  have  a  lovelier,  more  appealing  skin. 


THE  SOAP  OF  BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


Camay  is  milder  by  actual   recorded   test — in   tests  against  ten 
other  popular  beauty  soaps  Camay  was  milder  than  any  of  theml 


Go  on  the 

CAMAY 
"MILD 
SOAP' 
DIET! 


Work  Camay's  milder  lather 
over  your  skin,  paying  special 
attention  to  nose,  base  of  the 
nostrils  and  chin.  Rinse  with 
warm  water  and  then  30  sec- 
onds of  cold  splashings. 


Then,  while  >  on  deep,  the  tin] 

pore  Opening!  are  free  to  fune- 
tion  for  natural  heauty.  In  the 
morning— one  more  quick  •*•- 
sion  with  milder  Camay  and 
>  our  skin  is  ready  for  make-up. 
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Three  heart-breaking  setbacks 
didn't  discourage  Claude  Thorn- 
hill.  He  gave  up  arranging  other 
band  leaders'  music  to  lead  his 
own  orchestra  and  now  his  soft, 
dreamy  music  is  thrilling  dancers 
by  the  score.  Left,  Amy  Arnell  is 
Tommy  Tucker's  vivacious  vocal- 
ist and  her  rendition  of  "Jack  and 
Jill"  is  something  to  remember. 


BALLOTING  begins  with  this  issue 
for  the  fourth  annual  RADIO 
MIRROR  "Facing  the  Music"  poll  to 
determine,  by  our  readers'  votes,  the 
most  popular  dance  band  of  1941-2. 
You  will  find  a  ballot  form  at  the  end 
of  this  column.  Fill  it  out  and  return 
it  to  me.  The  results  will  be 
announced  in  an  early  issue  of  this 

magazine. 

*  •        * 

The  Woody  Hermans  have  a  brand 
new  daughter.  The  mother  is  the 
former     Charlotte     Neste,     a     stage 

dancer. 

•  *        * 

Saddening  is  the  news  from  the 
west  coast  that  Bus  Estri,  Charlie 
Barnet's  guitarist,  and  singer  Lloyd 
Hundling  of  the  Quintones  were  killed 
in  an  auto  accident. 


Artie  Shaw's  reorganized,  32-piece 
band  is  now  on  tour  and,  though  the 
clarinetist's  expenses  are  unusually 
heavy,  the  outfit  is  showing  a  profit. 
Ace  men  like  Hot  Lips  Page,  colored 
trumpeter,  trombonist  Jack  Jenny, 
saxophonist  George  Auld,  and  drum- 
mer Dave  Tough,  are  in  the  ensemble. 
Artie's  new  vocalist,  Bonnie  Lake,  is 
Ann  Sothern's  sister.  The  new  group 
will  make  Victor  records. 
*        »        * 

In  1940,  Decca  sold  1,200,000  Bing 
Crosby  records,  an  all-time  high, 
easily  topping  the  old  Caruso  mark. 

Carmen  Cavallero  is  the  pianist- 
leader  to  look  out  for.  Listen  to  him 
on  NBC   this  fall   from   Washington. 

By      KEN      ALDEN 


There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  he 
will  get  the  coveted  Rainbow  Room 
Radio  City  assignment  early  in  1942. 

*  *        * 

Because  trade  reports  indicate  that 
dance  bands  are  now  the  best  of  box 
office  attractions,  RCA-Victor  will 
sponsor  a  special  road  tour  of  Tommy 
Dorsey's  band,  starting  in  November. 
It  will  be  known  as  a  "dance  caravan," 
and  special  lighting  effects  and  props 
will  be  utilized. 

*  *        * 

Irving  Goodman,  brother  of  Benny, 
is  now  playing  trumpet  in  Vaughn 
Monroe's  orchestra  .  .  .  Johnny  Long 
is  back  at  Roseland,  New  York  City, 
with  an  NBC  wire.  In  December  he 
switches  to  Meadowbrook  .  .  .  Kay 
Doyle  is  no  longer  singing  in  Claude 
Thornhill's  band  .  .  .  Art  Jarrett  set 
for  the  Biltmore  in  New  York  .  .  . 
Meredith  Blake,  ex-Gray  Gordon 
canary,  has  replaced  Mary  Ann 
Mercer  in  Mitchell  Ayres'  crew.  Mary 
Ann  has  decided  to  sing  solo  .  .  .  Joan 
Merrill,  Bluebird  record  singer,  has 
signed  an  RKO  film  contract  .  .  . 
Peggy  Lee  is  Benny  Goodman's  new 
and  pretty  singer,  replacing  Helen 
Forrest  .  .  .  You  can  hear  Tommy 
Tucker's  band,  with  able  singer  Amy 
Arnell,  from  the  Hotel  Ben  Franklin 
in  Philly,  via  NBC  .  .  .  Raymond  Scott 
is  mighty  handsome  after  that  nose 
operation  .  .  .  The  Stardusters  have 
replaced  The  Debs  in  Charlie  Spivak's 

band. 

*  *        * 

Because  of  a  flattering  RKO  picture 
offer,  Alvino  Rey's  band,  featuring 
the  King  Sisters,  have  cancelled  their 
eastern  tour.  Hollywood  is  snapping 
up  all  the  big  bands  for  picture  ap- 
pearances. Jimmy  Dorsey  is  over  at 
the  Paramount  lot,  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong will  appear  in  an  Orson  Welles 
production  based  on  the  colored 
trumpeter's  life  story. 

*  *        » 

Two  relatively  new  dance  bands, 
Will  Johnson  and  Sam  Donahue,  will 
be  heard  over  CBS  from  Boston  this 

Fall. 

*  *        * 

Sammy  Kaye  has  just  completed  a 
new  tune  called  "Mommy"  which  is 
intended  as  a  sequel  to  "Daddy"  .  .  . 
Duke  Ellington  is  due  for  his  first 
New  York  location  in  some  time  when 
he  goes  into  Uptown  Cafe  Society 
late  this  year,  replacing  Count  Basie 
.  .  .  Although  Claude  Thornhill's 
arranger,  Bill  Borden,  was  drafted  by 
the  Army,  he  is  still  scoring  for  the 
band,  via  the  mails. 

*  *        * 

Expectant  Mothers  Note:  Joe 
Reichman  has  an  unusual  slant  to 
boost  national  defense  bond  sales. 
He'll  give  a  twenty  -  five  -  dollar 
defense  bond  to  the  first  child  born 
after  6  p.  m.  on  each  Sunday  night 

in  the  city  where  his  band  is  playing. 

*  *        * 

Louanne  Hogan,  former  Carl  Hoff 

warbler,  weds  composer  Terry  Shand 

this  month. 

»        *        * 

Paul  Specht,  a  veteran  bandleader, 
has  written  an  excellent  book  entitled 
"How  They  Became  Name  Bands — 
The  Modern  Technique  of  a  Dance- 
band  Maestro."  Anyone  interested  in 
jazz  and  men  who  play  it  will  get  a 
kick  out  of  Specht's  authoritative 
tome.  He  gives  some  good  advice  to 
young  leaders.  Some  of  his  tips:  Be 
prepared  to  make  sacrifices,  be  diplo- 
matic and  courteous,  be  friendly,  be 
confident,  be  sober,  be  modest,  be  dis- 
creet, be  law  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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AT    THE    FIRST    SYMPTOM    OF    A 


cold  ..  sore  THROAT-Listerine,  Q0/CKf 


' 


Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back  on 
the  throat  surfaces  to  kill  "secondary 
invaders"  .  .  .  the  very  types  of  germs 
that  make  a  cold  more  troublesome. 

This  prompt  and  frequent  use  of  full 
strength  Listerine  Antiseptic  may  keep  a 
cold  from  getting  serious,  or  head  it  off 
entirely  ...  at  the  same  time  relieving 
throat  irritation  when  due  to  a  cold. 

Its  value  as  a  precaution  against  colds 
and  sore  throats  has  been  demonstrated 
by  some  of  the  sanest,  most  impressive 
research  work  ever  attempted  in  connec- 
tion with  cold  prevention  and  treatment. 

Ten  Years  of  Research 
Actual  tests  conducted  on  employees  in 
several  industrial  plants  during  a  ten  year 
period  of  research  revealed  this  astonish- 
ing truth:  That  those  who  gargled  Listerine 
Antiseptic  twice  daily  had  fewer  colds  and 
milder  colds  than  non-users,  and  fewer 
sore  throats. 

Kills  "Secondary  Invaders" 
on  Tissue  Surfaces 
This  impressive  record  is  explained,  we 
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believe,  by  Listerine  Antiseptic's  germ- 
killing  action  ...  its  ability  to  kill  threat- 
ening "secondary  invaders" — the  very 
types  of  germs  that  live  in  the  mouth  and 
throat  and  are  largely  responsible,  many 
authorities  say,  for  the  bothersome  aspects 
of  a  cold. 

Tests  Showed  Outstanding  Germ  Reduc- 
tions on  Tissue  Surfaces 

When  you  gargle  with 
Listerine,  that  cool  amber 
liquid  reaches  way  back 
on  throat  surfaces  and 
kills  millions  of  the  "sec- 
ondary invaders"  on 
those  areas — not  all  of 
them,  mind  you,  but  so 
many  that  any  major  in- 
vasion of  the  delicate 
membrane  may  often  be 
halted  and  infection  there- 
by checked. 

Even  15  minutes  after 
Listerine  gargle,  tests  have 
shown  bacterial  reduc- 


tions on  mouth  and  throat  surfaces  rang- 
ing to  96.7%.  Up  to  80%  an  hour  afterward. 
In  view  of  this  evidence,  don't  you 
think  it's  a  sensible  precaution  against 
colds  to  gargle  with  Listerine  systemat- 
ically twice  a  day  and  oftener  when  you 
feel  a  cold  getting  started? 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Co..  St.  Louis.  Mn. 


Where  illness  often  starts 
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{Continued  from  page  4) 
abiding,  be  consistent,  be  gentlemen, 
be  sure  to  answer  your  fan  mail! 

SLOW   STARTER 

TVTO  NEW  dance  band  in  recent  years 
*• *  got  off  to  a  slower  or  more  dis- 
couraging start  than  Claude  Thorn- 
hill's  eager  young  organization.  Only 
the  dogged  determination  of  its  mild- 
mannered  but  stubborn  pilot  kept  it 
intact,  despite  three  heart-breaking 
setbacks. 

The  band's  scheduled  debut  early 
in  1940  in  a  New  Jersey  night  club 
was  abruptly  cancelled  when  the  cafe 
burned  down. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  band  made 
its  belated  initial  appearance  in  a 
Hartford  ballroom,  only  to  return  the 
next  night  in  a  raging  snowstorm  to 
find  the  place  locked  up. 

The  band,  fearing  a  jinx  hovered 
over  it,  was  almost  ready  to  call  it 
quits,  when  a  friend  of  Thornhill's 
came  to  the  rescue  with  another 
offer. 

It  was  a  life  saver  but  it  had  its 
drawback.  The  offer  came  from 
Balboa,  California.  The  band's  prob- 
lem was  to  get  there. 

A  hurried  deal  was  made  with  an 
auto  agency  and  the  fifteen  musicians 
travelled  westward — the  hard  way — 


sleeping  in  tourist  cabins  and  eating 
hundreds  of  hamburgers.  But  they 
made  it,  even  though  one  of  the  cars 
broke  down  near  Death  Valley  with 
the  temperature  bursting  at  130 
degrees. 

The  next  mishap  came  suddenly, 
without  warning,  and  hurt  the  most 
because  Claude  blamed  it  on  his  own 
mis  judgment.  A  swank  San  Francisco 
hotel  heard  of  the  band's  promising 
work  in  Balboa  and  booked  them  for 
six  weeks. 

"We  weren't  ready  for  it.  Our 
competitors  were  Artie  Shaw  and 
Freddie  Martin.  Naturally  enough 
the  customers  flocked  to  the  rival 
hotels  where  Artie  and  Freddie  were 
playing,"  says  Claude  with  a  refresh- 
ing frankness. 

After  four  weeks,  the  management 
replaced  the  Thornhill  crew  with  Bob 
Crosby's  band.  To  fill  the  unexpected 
gap  caused  by  the  abrupt  Golden 
Gate  failure,  the  dejected  musicians 
trekked  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  one 
night  stand. 

"And  when  we  played  the  final  set 
that  night  in  Salt  Lake,"  recalls 
Claude,  sighing  as  if  he  were  reliving 
again  that  unpleasant  experience,  "it 
looked  like  the  dead  end.  We  were 
stranded.    We  had  no  place  to  go." 

When  some  of  his  friends  heard  of 


The  four  lovely  King  Sisters  sing  with  Al- 
vino  Rey's  orchestra  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System.  Top  left  is  Donna,  right, 
Yvonne;  bottom  left,  Louise,   right,  Alyce. 


his  almost  ill-fated  venture  as  a 
bandleader,  they  shook  their  heads 
knowingly,  as  if  it  were  expected. 

"Why,  a  guy  who  clicked  so  big  as 
an  arranger  had  to  get  an  idea  like 
that  is  a  bigger  mystery  than  an 
Ellery  Queen  movie,"  cracked  one 
"I-told-you-so"  devotee. 

Thornhill  was  twenty-nine  when 
he  suddenly  decided  to  drop  his  work 
as  a  movie  and  radio  arranger,  a 
pleasant  occupation  that  was  netting 
him  about  $400  a  week.  He  fully 
realized  he  would  get  no  sympathy  if 
his  new  band  failed,  and  that  his 
savings  of  $11,000  probably  would  not 
last  long. 

"But  I  wanted  to  do  it.  I  wanted 
to  get  a  band  together  that  would  be 
both  listenable  to  the  public  and  the 
musician.  I  didn't  want  a  band  that 
would  bore  me.  And  though  at  times 
it  looked  pretty  hopeless,  and  I  felt 
pretty  foolish  tossing  all  my  dough 
away,  I've  never  regretted  it." 

Now  he  can  laugh  back  at  the 
cynics  who  said  the  odds  were  against 
his  type  of  band  becoming  popular. 
Its  dreamy,  almost  sensuous  quality 
is  unique.  Thornhill  knew  the  public 
would  be  slower  in  accepting  it.  But 
he  refused  to  take  the  easy  way  out- 
leading  a  band  that  sounded  like  a 
dozen  others. 

There  never  was  any  question  about 
Claude  Thornhill  being  anything  but 
a  musician.  His  mother,  a  piano 
teacher,  gave  her  son  his  first  lesson 
when  he  was  four.  When  he  was 
twelve  he  proudly  possessed  a  union 
card  in  his  home  town  of  Terre  Haute, 
Indiana.  After  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  he  entered  the 
Cincinnati   Conservatory  of  Music. 

Then,  like  most  of  our  current  dance 
band  leaders,  Claude  played  with  a 
number  of  orchestras  in  the  midwest. 
It  was  when  he  joined  Austin  Wylie's 
band  (his  friend  Artie  Shaw  recom- 
mended him)  that  he  became  inter- 
ested   in    arranging    and    composing. 

Soon  after  this  he  joined  Hal  Kemp's 
band,  played  twin  pianos  with  John 
Scott  Trotter,  and  kept  up  his 
arranging.  When  Kemp's  band  came 
to  New  York,  the  city  awed  him.  He 
regretted  leaving  it  when  Kemp'_s 
band  continued  its  tour.  In  a  few 
months  he  was  back,  on  his  own,  with 
$40  in  his  wallet. 

"I  couldn't  make  a  connection,"  he 
remembers,  "and  it  wasn't  long  before 
the  hotel  I  lived  in  locked  me  out." 

Then  the  jobs  came,  more  than  he 
could  accept. 

On  the  side  he  introduced  a  new 
colored  singer  to  the  52nd  Street 
swingsters.  Her  name  was  Maxine 
Sullivan  and  Thornhill's  soft,  stream- 
lined version  of  "Loch  Lomond"  put 
the  girl  in  the  limelight. 

When  Thornhill  went  to  Hollywood 
his  good  fortune  followed  him  there. 
But  in  1939  he  got  restless,  tired  of 
working  for  other  people.  He  worked 
out  some  fifty  arrangements  of 
standard  tunes  patterned  on  the  style 
he  wanted  for  his  own  band  and  then 
came  east  to  hire  the  musicians. 

Claude  didn't  anticipate  all  the  bad 
breaks  the  band  received  but  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  that  lick  him.  So 
when  the  band  hit  bottom  in  Utah,  he 
put  through  a  call  to  Boston  and 
interested  a  booker  in  getting  them  a 
fling  of  New  England  one-nighters. 
A  small  advance  got  them  east  again. 
They  started  to  work  and  people 
started  to  like  them.  The  colleges 
spread  the  word  around.  Harvard 
picked    them    to   play    an    important 
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dance  and  in  March,  1941,  after  more 
than  a  year  of  tough  sledding,  the 
big  break  came.  Glen  Island  Casino 
booked  them.  They  did  so  well  that 
they're  back  there  now  for  an 
indefinite   engagement. 

OFF   THE    RECORD 
Some  Like  It  Sweet: 

Claude  Thornhill:  (Columbia  36268- 
36398)  "Where  Or  When"— "Snow- 
fail"-  and  "Paradise"— "You  Were 
Meant  For  Me."  You  won't  tire  of 
these  platters  so  easily.  Refreshingly 
romantic  with  a  fresh  approach. 

Freddie  Martin:  (Bluebird  11256) 
"Blue  Champagne"  and  "Be  Honest 
With  Me."  Lilting  stuff  by  a  master 
craftsman. 

Sammy  Kaye:  (Victor  27533)  "Dixie 
Girl"  and  "Below  the  Equator."  Far 
cry  from  Thornhill,  but  just  as  good  in 
its  own  way. 

Tommy  Tucker:  (Okeh  6353)  "Jim" 
and  "Shepard  Serenade."  Amy  Arnell 
can  sing  a  stickily  sentimental  ballad 
and  make  you  like  it. 

Glenn  Miller:  (Bluebird  11263)  "Kiss 
Polka"  and  "It  Happened  in  Sun 
Valley."  Two  peppery  tunes  from 
"Sun  Valley  Serenade,"  film  debut  of 
Mr.  Miller. 

Horace  Heidt:  (Columbia  36295)  "I 
Don't  Want  to  Set  the  World  On  Fire" 
and  "Mama."  A  well  balanced  platter, 
merging  one  of  the  new  season's  hit 
ballads  with  a  fast  paced  novelty. 

Dolly  Dawn:  (Bluebird  11251)  "Fancy 
Meeting  You"  and  "Slowpoke."  One 
of  the  most  spirited  vocalists  injects 
life  into  a  pair  of  mediocre  melodies. 

Some  Like  It  Swing: 

John  Kirby:  (Victor  27568)  "Close 
Shave"  and  "Bugler's  Dilemma."  Tired 
of  the  same  old  swing?  Try  this 
excellent  platter  for  contrast. 

Will  Bradley:  (Columbia  36286) 
"Hall  of  Mountain  King"  and  "Land  of 
Sky  Blue  Water."  Two  classics  get 
taken  for  a  ride  they  hardly  expected. 

Count  Basie:  (Okeh  6330)  "Basie 
Boogie"  and  "Let  Me  See."  Hotter 
than  a  Harlem  night  club  when  the  air 
conditioning  breaks  down. 

Cab  Calloway:  (Okeh  6354)  "Hey, 
Doc!"  and  "Conchita."  The  first  tune 
is  of  the  toe-tapping  variety  and  the 
hi-de-ho  troubadour  doesn't  miss  a 
beat. 

Benny  Goodman:  (Columbia  36284) 
"Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes"  and  "La 
Rosita."  In  the  Goodman  tradition. 
Enough  said. 

Duke  Ellington:  (Victor  26531) 
"Chocolate  Shake"  and  "I  Got  It  Bad." 
A  light-hearted  swing  tune  backed  to 
a  new  blues  chant  played  with  imagi- 
nation that  one  expects  from  this 
excellent  organization. 

(Recommended  Albums:  Tommy 
Dorsey's  collection  of  his  best  known 
platters,  including  "Marie"  and  "I'll 
Never  Smile  Again"  (Victor);  Co- 
lumbia's package  of  band  theme  songs 
identified  with  their  label. 
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CONTEST   BALLOT 
To  Ken  Alden,  Facing  The  Music 
Radio  Mirror  Magazine 
122  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please    consider    this    a    vote    for 


.  .    in 
band 


your    fourth    annual    dance 
popularity  poll. 

(voter's  name: ) 


JMy  Husiand Jell  out  qf^ve 


HOW  A  WIFE  OVERCAME  THE 

"ONE   NEGLECT 

THAT  OFTEN  WRECKS  ROMANCE 


I.I  couldn't  understand  It  when  Paul's  love  began  to  cool.  We'd  been  so  gloriously  happy 
at  first.  Then,  he  began  treating  me  as  if  ...  as  if  there  were  a  physical  barrier  between  us. 


uuqgg 


2.  Finally  I  went  to  our  family  doctor  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  situation  frankly.  "Your 
marriage  problem  is  quite  a  common  one,"  he 
told  me.  "Psychiatrists  say  the  cause  is  often  the 
wife's  neglect — or  ignorance — of  feminine  hy- 
giene. That's  one  fault  a  husband  may  find  it 
hard  to  mention — or  forgive." 


3.  "In  cases  like  yours,"  the  doctor  went  on, 
"I  recommend  Lysol  for  intimate  personal 
care.  Lysol  solution  does  more  than  cleanse 
and  deodorize.  It  kills  millions  of  germs  on  in- 
stant contact,  without  harm  to  sensitive  tissue. 
Lysol  spreads  easily  into  crevices,  so  virtually 
searches  out  germs." 


Check  this  with  your  Doctor 

Lysol  is  NON-CAUSTIC—  gentle  and 
efficient  in  proper  dilution.  Contains  no 
free  alkali.  It  is  not  carbolic  acid. 
EFFECTIVE— a  powerful  germicide, 
active  in  presence  of  organic  matter 
(such  as  mucus,  serum,  etc.).  SPREAD- 
ING—  Lysol  solutions  spread  and 
virtually  search  out  germs  in  deep 
crevices.  ECONOMICAL— small  l>ottle 
makes  almost  4  gallons  of  solution  for 
feminine  hygiene.  CLEANLY  ODOR— 
disappears  after  use.  LASTING — Lysol 
keeps  full  strength  indefinitely  no  mat- 
ter how  often  it  is  uncorked. 


4.  You  can  bet  I  bought  a  bottle  of  Lysol 
right  away.  I  find  it  gentle  and  soothing,  easy 
to  use.  Economical,  too.  No  wonder  so  many 
modern  wives  use  Lysol  for  feminine  hygiene. 
And  ...  as  for  Paul  and  me  .  .  .  we're  closer 
than  ever  before. 


FOR    FEMININE    HYGIENE 


PASTE  THIS  COUPON  ON  A  PENNY  POSTCAROI-" 
IV  What  Every  Woman  Should  Know 
Free  Booklet  Sent  in  Plain  Wrapper 
Lehn  &  Kink  Products  Corp. 
Dept.   RTM12U.  HlooiufteU.  V  J..  I  ,S    \ 
Send  me  (in  plain  wrapper)  free  booklet  on 
Feminine  H»nene  and  many  other  I<y*ul  u.«e». 

S  a  me 

i'tTftt 

City State 
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COAST  to  COAST 


They  never  say  no — above,  at  the  tennis  matches 
for  the  British  Relief,  Mickey  Rooney  played 
while  Rudy  Vail ee  watched.  Right,  Orson  Welles 
with  Dolores  Del  Rio  at  the  British  Relief  Ball. 


THERE'S  sorrow  in  NBC's  Chicago 
studios — for  Evelyn  Lynne,  song- 
stress of  the  Breakfast  Club  and 
Club  Matinee  programs,  has  become 
the  bride  of  Eddie  Coontz,  program 
director  of  NBC's  Tulsa  affiliate, 
KVOO.  She's  going  to  live  in  Tulsa 
and  retire  from  network  radio.  And 
while  the  Chicago  people  wish  her  all 
the  happiness  in  the  world,  they're 
sorry  to  lose  her,  because  Evelyn  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  sweetest  girls 
who  ever  stepped  before  a  mike. 
»       *       * 

Kate  Smith's  added  another  activity 
to  her  list.  She's  now  the  author  of  a 
syndicated  newspaper  column,  called 
"Kate  Smith  Speaks,"  like  her  day- 
time CBS  program. 

*  *       * 

Arturo  Toscanini  is  returning  to  the 
air  after  all.  He's  agreed  to  direct  the 
Ford  Hour's  orchestra  for  six  Sunday- 
night  concerts  on  CBS,  tentatively  set 
to  start  in  January. 

*  *       * 

NEW  YORK  CITY— New  Yorkers, 
and  people  living  near  New  York,  are 
listening  these  Monday  nights  to 
Fulton  Oursler,  the  Editor-in-chief  of 
Liberty  Magazine,  who  has  a  new  and 
different  kind  of  news-commentating 
program  on  station  WHN.  It's  called 
Without  Fear  or  Favor,  and  it's  heard 
on  WHN  every  Monday  at  8  P.  M. 

Fulton  Oursler  isn't  any  stranger 
to  radio — and  if  he  were,  it  wouldn't 
bother  him  because  he's  used  to 
tackling  new  fields  of  endeavor  and 
mastering  them.  Besides  being  editor 
of  Liberty,  he  has  written  many  a 
best-selling  novel  and  a  couple  of  suc- 
cessful plays.  He  even  writes  under 
two  names,  his  own  and  that  of 
Anthony  Abbot,  which  he  uses  for  his 
mystery  stories,  which  number  more 
than  a  dozen. 

He's  a   world   traveler,   but  doesn't 
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travel  entirely  for  fun.  Whenever  he 
goes  away  on  a  trip  he's  likely  to 
bring  back  a  brilliant  interview  with 
some  world  figure  like  Mussolini  or 
the  Duke  of  Windsor.  His, hobby  is 
magic,  and  he's  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  American  Magicians. 

Right  now,  besides  his  work  as  com- 
mentator on  the  WHN  series  of  broad- 
casts and  his  duties  on  Liberty,  he's 

By  DAN  SENSENEY 


//  you  want  to  listen  to  a  new  and 
different  kind  of  commentating,  tune  in 
WHN  Monday  nights  to  Fulton  Oursler, 
Editor-in-Chief    of    "Liberty    Magazine. 


busy  overseeing  the  production  of  his 
new  mystery  play,  which  he  wrote  in 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  Grace 
Perkins,  also  a  noted  magazine  writer. 
The  play  is  expected  to  hit  Broadway 
about  the  time  you  read  this. 

Listeners  in  the  area  served  by 
WHN  have  discovered  that  as  a  com- 
mentator he  steers  clear  of  loose  pre- 
dictions, instead  analyzing  the  events 
of  the  week  from  the  viewpoint  of  a 
man  who  has  traveled  and  seen  a  lot, 
and  thought  a  lot  about  what  he's 
seen. 

*  *       * 

It  may  be  true  but  we  still  can't 
believe  it:  that  Gaetano  Merola,  di- 
rector of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Company,  invited  Bing  Crosby  to  sing 
"Rigoletto"  with  his  company — and 
that  Bing  took  the  invitation  so  seri- 
ously that  he  practiced  the  role  for 
some  time  before  deciding  opera  just 
wasn't  his  kind  of  music. 

*  *       * 

Tops  in  informality  was  the  way 
Ben  Bernie's  new  program  went  on 
the  air.  Ben  was  in  Chicago  when  he 
happened  to  hear  that  the  Wrigley 
company  was  looking  for  a  new  pro- 
gram to  replace  Scattergood  Baines. 
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He  wasn't  doing  anything,  so  on  a 
Friday  afternoon  he  dropped  in  to  see 
the  president  of  the  company  and  sug- 
gested that  Bernie  might  be  a  good 
attraction.  The  president  agreed,  they 
set  a  price,  chatted  for  ten  minutes  or 
so,  and  the  following  Monday  Ben 
went  on  the  air.   He  hadn't  even  had 

time  to  sign  a  contract. 

*  *       * 

Hedda  Hopper  has  stopped  broad- 
casting her  "biodramas" — dramatized 
versions  of  the  lives  of  movie  stars. 
They  tied  her  down  too  much,  and 
didn't  give  her  a  chance  to  try  out 

other  program  ideas. 

*  *       * 

Dinah  Shore's  contribution  to  na- 
tional defense — and  no  small  one, 
either — is  visiting  Army  training 
camps  and  singing  for  the  soldiers. 
It's  a  real  hobby  with  her,  and  she 
manages  to  squeeze  at  least  one  camp 
appearance  in  almost  every  week.  Of 
course,  one  reason  for  her  interest  in 
the  armed  forces  may  be  that  they  in- 
clude a  couple  of  Dinah's  best  boy- 
friends. 

»       *       * 

You'll  be  hearing  Red  Skelton  on 
the  air  again  very  soon — just  as  soon, 
in  fact,  as  his  sponsor  can  clear  a  net- 
work time. 

*  *       * 

All  fan-mail  on  controversial  sub- 
jects received  by  CBS  is  being  turned 
over    to    the    F.B.I.,    at    the    latter's 

request. 

*  *       * 

That's  Betty  Winkler's  voice  you 
hear  in  the  dramatic  passages  of  the 
Chicago  Theater  of  the  Air  operettas 
on  Mutual  Saturday  nights.  Marion 
Claire    sings    the    songs    and    Betty 

speaks  the  dialogue. 

*  *       * 

If  you  want  to  get  a  look  at  a  radio 
star  who  is  also  the  author  of  a  best- 
selling  book,  drop  into  the  CBS  pub- 
licity office  in  New  York  City.  It's  the 
favorite  hangout  of  William  L.  Shirer, 
author  of  "Berlin  Diary"  and  regular 
commentator  on  his  own  program 
Sunday  afternoons  on  CBS.  He  likes 
it  because  the  atmosphere  reminds 
him    of    the    newspaper    city-rooms 

where  he  spent  so  many  years. 

*  *       * 

Exciting  things  are  going  on  in  the 
CBS  television  studios,  and  it's  a  pity 
more  people  don't  have  the  sets  to 
tune  them  in.  It's  always  been  some- 
thing of  a  puzzle  what  kind  of  enter- 
tainment television  will  produce,  but 
CBS  has  come  through  with  at  least 
one  clever  new  idea.  Every  afternoon 
of  the  week  they  televise  a  story  hour 
for  children,  and  it's  the  simplest  but 
most  effective  thing  in  the  world.  An 
attractive  young  woman  named  Lydia 
Perera  sits  in  front  of  the  camera  with 
a  little  girl  who  plays  her  daughter, 
and  tells  fairy  stories.  Whenever  she 
reaches  a  point  in  the  story  that  re- 
quires illustration  the  camera  switches 
to  the  nimble  fingers  of  an  artist  who 
quickly  draws  the  appropriate  pic- 
ture, right  before  the  televiewers' 
eyes.  The  artist  is  John  Rupe,  who 
used  to  draw  comic  strips  but  finds 
being  a  pioneer  in  a  new  entertain- 
ment medium  infinitely  more  interest- 
ing. He  got  the  job  because  he's  fast 
and  sure,  and  clever  at  catching  in  his 
pictures  the  quality  of  fantasy  and 
charm  that  attracts  children.  Another 
of  his  television  duties,  although  this 
is  done  away  from  the  camera,  is 
drawing  maps  for  use  in  the  daily 
news  periods,  when  commentators 
make  their  remarks  more  graphic  by 
showing  where  important  events  ac- 
tually happened. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


If  soap  irritates  your  complexion,  switch  to 
mild,  agreeable  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap! 

When  one  woman  out  of  two  reports  her  skin  is 
sensitive  to  soap,  no  wonder  so  many  today  are  try- 
ing mild,  gentle  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap. 

For  three  generations,  women  of  elegance  and 
charm  have  chosen  Cashmere  Bouquet  for  daily 
skin  care.  Give  your  skin  one  health  facial  daily 
with  its  mild,  agreeable  lather.  Rejoice  when  you 
find  it  the  care  that  agrees  with  your  skin. 

And  to  be  like  "peaches  and  cream"  all  over, 
scented  with  the  fragrance  men  love,  bathe  with 
gentle  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  Get  three  luxu- 
rious cakes  for  only  25c. 


WITH  THE  FRAGRANCE  MEN  LOVE 
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Flaxen-gold  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  less 
than  twenty — Lucille  Norman  with  her 
rich  contralto  voice,  is  Cincinnati's 
station  WLWs  claim  to  beauty  fame. 


He  once  was  half  of  the  team  of  Ford 
and  Glenn,  but  Ford  Rush  is  now  the 
singing  High  Sheriff  of  the  Grand  0/e 
Opry  heard  over  Nashville's   WSM. 


PITTSBURGH,  Pa.— Jean  Louise 
Lincoln  is  one  radio  personality  who 
can  be  found  and  talked  to  by  any 
one  of  her  listeners.  For  while  Jean 
isn't  at  the  microphone,  broadcasting 
her  twice-weekly  Friendly  Chats  over 
station  KQV,  she's  at  her  desk  in 
KQV's  lobby,  greeting  people  in  her 
capacity  as  station  receptionist. 

Jean  grew  up  expecting  to  be  a  con- 
cert musician.  She  began  studying  the 
piano  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  three 
years  later  started  on  the  violin.  Be- 
tween practice  sessions  of  both  in- 
struments she  studied  singing,  danc- 
ing,   dramatics,    and    French — all    of 


Not  only  is  she  a  pianist,  but  Jean 
Louise  Lincoln  is  station  KQV's 
receptionist  .in  Pittsburgh  and  the 
mother  of  two  lovely  grown  daughters. 


which  didn't  leave  her  much  time  for 
play.  This  was  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, where  her  family  moved  a 
couple  of  years  after  Jean  was  born. 

When  she  was  fourteen  she  entered 
the  Annie  Wright  Seminary  in  Ta- 
coma,  Washington,  and  after  gradu- 
ation returned  to  Bridgeport  to  con- 
tinue her  musical  studies.  But — just 
when  she  was  ready  to  embark  on 
music  as  a  career,  she  fell  in  love  and 
got  married. 

With  her  husband  Jean  traveled  a 
great  deal,  and  had  three  children, 
two  daughters  and  a  son.  Eventually, 
however,  she  and  her  husband  sepa- 
rated and  she  went  to  Boston  with  her 
children.  There  she  began  teaching 
piano,  violin  and  dramatics,  and  se- 
cured a  job  as  piano  accompanist  for 
a  singer  who  had  programs  on  sev- 
eral Boston  radio  stations.  But  just 
as  she  had  created  a  new  and  satisfy- 
ing life  for  herself,  tragedy  stepped 
in.  Her  son  died,  and  Jean  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  in  an  attempt  to  recover 
from  the  shock. 


In  Los  Angeles,  she  played  the 
violin  in  Aimee  Semple  McPherson's 
temple,  until  she  was  forced  by  her 
mother's  illness  to  return  to  Bridge- 
port. After  her  mother's  death  she 
came  to  Pittsburgh  and  auditioned 
at  KQV.  A  half-hour  after  the  audi- 
tion she  went  on  the  air,  accompany- 
ing a  baritone  soloist  who  was  also 
Program  Manager  of  the  station.  She 
did  so  well  that  she  was  hired,  and  for 
the  past  five  years  she  has  been  re- 
ceptionist as  well  as  a  performer  on 
the  air. 

Jean's  two  daughters,  now  grown 
up,  live  in  Pittsburgh  with  her,  and 
she  says  she  has  only  one  unfulfilled 
ambition  left  in  life.  That's  to  play  in 
a  symphony  orchestra  again.  She's 
already  played  with  the  Tri-State 
Symphony  of  Iowa  and  the  Women's 
Symphony  of  Pittsburgh. 

CINCINNATI,  Ohio— You  don't 
have  to  be  beautiful  to  be  a  success 
on  the  air — but  it's  nice  if  you  are, 
says  everyone  who  catches  a  glimpse 
of  Lucille  Norman,  whose  contralto 
voice  is  frequently  heard  on  Cincin- 
nati's station  WLW. 

Lucille's  barely  twenty,  and  stands 
only  five  feet  two  inches  in  her  stock- 
inged feet.  Her  hair  is  flaxen-gold, 
her  eyes  are  blue,  and  her  lashes  are 
naturally  long.  As  if  that  weren't 
enough,  she  has  a  voice  that's  rich, 
flexible  and  of  unusual  range,  and 
with  it  she  can  sing  almost  any  kind 
of  song,  from  classical  to  modern 
popular  ballad. 

She  was  born  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
and  although  both  her  parents  sang 
she  never  had  any  particular  musical 
training  beyond  that  given  by  her 
mother,  a  dramatic  soprano.  When 
she  was  sixteen  she  auditioned  at 
KLZ  in  Denver,  Colorado.  In  an  un- 
believably short  time  after  that,  she 
was  soloist  with  the  eighty-piece 
Colorado  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
was  so  successful  with  this,  her  first 
professional  appearance,  that  the 
Symphony  signed  her  up  as  soloist  for 
its  entire  summer  schedule. 

There  followed  the  traditional  trip 
to  Hollywood,  where  she.  sang  for  sev- 
eral months  at  Bing  Crosby's  Del  Mar 
Turf  Club.  She  returned  after  a  while 
to  Denver,  though,  and  remained 
there  until  she  joined  the  WLW  staff 
in  the  fall  of  1939. 

Lucille's  still  single,  but  she  admits 
she  has  given  marriage  some  thought. 
She'd  like  her  husband  to  be  blond, 
like  herself,  but  she  doesn't  really 
want  to  meet  him  for  a  while  yet. 
She's  too  busy  singing  and  enjoying 
herself  to  want  romance  interfering 
with  her  life  just  now. 
*       *       * 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.— Do  you  re- 
member the  famous  team  of  Ford  and 
Glenn,  top  stars  of  the  days  when 
radio  was  just  beginning?  And  did 
you  know  that  the  first  half  of  the 
team,  Ford  Rush,  is  now  the  singing 
High  Sheriff  of  the  Grand  Ole  Opry, 
broadcasting  every  Saturday  night 
over  Nashville's  WSM  and  many  other 
stations  of  the  NBC-Red  network  in 
the  South? 

For  many  years,  Ford  was  a  head- 
liner  on  the  Keith-Orpheum  vaude- 
ville circuit.  He  began  his  radio 
career  in  1924  in  Chicago,  at  station 
WLS,  and  has  been  a  star  on  several 
big  stations  and  the  Yankee,  Mutual, 
and  NBC  networks.  While  he  was  at 
WLS,  he  and  Glenn  and  the  Solemn 
Old  Judge  between  them  raised  $215,- 
000  in  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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new  nail  shades 

by  CUTEX 


For  that  "Professional  Look"— and  Longer  Wear  USE  2  COATS 


Cutex  on  her  fingers,  Cntex  on  her  toes,  she 
shall  have  fun  wherever  she  goes  .  .  .  in  these 
gay  netc  picture-book  nail  shades  bv  Cutex. 
Sugar  Plum — a  real  fairy-prince?*  color 
—  deep,  dark,  exciting!  Gingerbread  — 
warm  and  amber-tinted — a  cunning  new 
snare  for  your  dashing  prince  charming! 
There's  fairy-tale  magic,  too,  in  the  way 
Cutex  Bows  on... in  its  sparkling.  Battering 
lustre!  Only  10^  in  the  U.  S.  It  you  go  in 
for  "simpler  sophistication,"  try  the  new 
Cutex  charmer — Sheer  Natural. 

iNortluni  Warren.  Ne\»  V>rk 


*JS» 


nagic  '      ':  ■    •%'•>-  '.-.:"•.•  ••:.••    ••■.*"'  •' 
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New  Dreamflower  Shades!  Scorning  to  flatly  match  your 
skin,  Dreamflower  shades  suffuse  it  with  an  added  sweet 
delicacy  of  tone  that  miraculously  seems  your  own ! 


New  Dreamflower  Smoothness — ethereally  soft  and 
clinging.  Gives  your  face  a  dreamy  "soft-focus"  quality 
...  an  all-over  smooth  look  almost  too  good  to  be  true! 


Adorable  new  box! — all  little  blossoms 
too  sweet  to  be  real — Dreamflowers! 
This  new  luxury  in  a  big,  big  size — only 
forty-nine  cents!  2  smaller  sizes,  too. 


"Pond's  new  Dreamflower  Powder  is 
heavenly!  Among  those  luscious  new 
shades  you  can't  help  finding  a  flat- 
terer. And  such  unbelievably  silky 
texture!" 


MKS.  JOHN  KOOSEVELT 


"The  darling  new  Dreamflower  box 
caught  my  fancy  first  — and  then  the 
new  powder  itself  won  my  heart.  It's 
perfect!" 


Free — All  6  Dreamflower  shades 


POND'S,  Dept.  8RM-PM.  Clinton,  Conn. 
I'd  love  to  try  the  new  Dreamflower  Powder,  and  see  for 
myself  how  flattering  it  is.  Will  you  please  send  me  free 
samples  of  all  6  of  the  new  Dreamflower  shades  right  away? 


My  nar, 


MKS.  A.  J.  DREXEL,  III 


Address- 


City- 


JState 

(This  offer  good  in  U.  S.  only) 


MAUDIE  MASON  kept  sup- 
pressing a  desire  to  throw 
her  arms  around  Davy  Dillon 
and  plant  a  kiss  on  his  cheek.  Davy's 
super  profile  and  the  lock  of  curly, 
brown  hair  that  kept  falling  onto 
his  forehead  made  Maudie's  heart 
bounce  up  and  down  almost  as  much 
as  the  Fallen  Arch,  which  was  the 
1929  jalopy  Davy  was  wheeling 
down  the  highway  proudly. 

Maudie  would  have  thrown  her 
arms  around  Davy,  but  the  last  time 
she  had  yielded  to  this  supreme  de- 
sire the  Fallen  Arch  had  draped 
itself  around  a  small  tree.  So, 
Maudie  settled  for  a  snuggle,  plac- 
ing her  blonde  locks  on  the  manly 
shoulder  of  Davy's  green  and  tan 
sports  jacket. 

"Hi,  babe,"  Davy  said,  looking 
down  into  a  pair  of  fresh,  blue  eyes 
in  a  round,  tanned  face.  "You  look 
positively  creamy!" 

Maudie  smiled  wisely,  as  women 
who  know  smile.  She  felt  more  than 
creamy.  Looking  back  over  the 
summer  she  had  spent  at  the  beach, 
she  decided  that  it  could  be  classed 
as  "adequate  plus,"  which  was  mid- 
way between  super-peachy  and 
riotously  undistinguished.  And  when 
the  Fallen  Arch  pulled  into  the 
Mason  driveway,  a  hop  and  a  skip 
behind  her  father's  sedate  sedan, 
Maudie  was  wishing  she  would  never 
get  a  day  older  than  seventeen. 

Davy  stirred  her  out  of  her  dream. 
"Okay,  woman,"  he  announced,  "we 
have  arrived."  Then,  as  she  bounced 
out  onto  the  running  board,  he 
screamed,  "Hey,  take  it  easy!   That's 


When  a  trombone  interferes  with  the  love  of  your 
life,  you'll  be  justified  in  doing  exactly  what 
Maudie  did — but  be  more  careful  about  a  boomerang 


only  hung  on  with  picture  wire." 

Maudie's  mother,  father  and  her 
sister,  Sylvia,  were  getting  out  of 
the  other  car  as  she  ran  toward 
them.  "Well,"  her  father  said,  as 
she  gave  him  a  hug,  "I  see  you 
actually  made  it." 

"Listen  to  him,"  Davy  scoffed. 
"We  coulda  passed  you  any  time, 
Mr.  Mason." 

Maudie's  mother  scurried  into  the 
house  to  see  if  she  had  left  the  elec- 
tric toaster  on  all  summer.  And 
then  Maudie  screamed,  "Pauly!" 
because  her  extra-special  girl  friend, 
Pauline  Howard,  was  running  up  the 


walk  towards  her. 

The  two  girls  hugged  each  other 
in  delight,  until  Davy  said,  "Hey, 
break  it  up!"  He  put  out  a  hand. 
"Hi,  Pauly,  shake  the  skin." 

"Pauly,  dear."  Maudie  said,  out  of 
breath.  "It's  marvy  to  see  you!  How 
are  you?" 

"Awful,"  Pauly  sighed.  "I  feel 
like   the  walking   dead." 

"Maybe  you  need  Vitamin  A," 
Davy  said,  pumping  her  hand. 

"It's  Bill,"  Pauly  said.  "It's  the 
most  tragic  thing  you've  ever  heard." 

"Maybe  he  needs  Vitamin  A,"  Davy 
grinned.      {Continued   on  page  56) 


Based  on  a  broadcast  of  Maudie's  Diary,  delightful  new  radio  half  hour, 
written  by  Albert  G.  Miller,  heard  Thursday  nights  over  CBS,  sponsored  by 
Wonder  Bread.    Maudie  is  played  by  Mary  Mason,  and  Davy  by  Bob  Walker. 
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To  Mary  he  appeared  incapable  of  any  emotion,  as 
cold  and  hard  as  the  metal  he  worked  with.  Then 
the  day  came  when  danger  from  the  North  swept  down 
and    everything    in    her    world    seemed    about    to    end 


I 


N  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the 
yellow  river  rolled  on  its  winding 
course  toward  South  China.  Above, 
where  the  hills  sloped  steeply,  two 
stubby,  bare  masses  of  steel  girders 
poked  up  and  out,  reaching  tenta- 
tively from  each  side  toward  the 
middle,  where  eventually  they 
were  to  meet.  The  sound  of  riv- 
eters and  donkey  engines  crashed 
into  the  pervasive  Chinese  silence 
and  echoed  against  the  flimsy  walls 
of  the  shack  that  was  both  home 
and  office  to  "Boss  Man"  Bart  Mc- 
Garrett  and  Red  Sullivan,  first  as- 
sistant and  friend. 

Bart  was  checking  a  list  of  sup- 
plies, and  listening  with  half  an 
ear  to  the  satisfying  din  of  steel 
pounding  on  steel,  shaping  it, 
working  it,  moving  it,  translating 
his  dream  of  lines  and  symbols  into 
a  living,  useful  reality,  over  which 
trains  transporting  men  and  ma- 
chines would  one  day  carry  the 
arterial  lifeblood  of  vast  China. 

The  noise  slowed  and  almost 
stopped.  An  automatic  alarm  went 
off  in  Bart's  brain.  He  sprang  across 
the  room  and  whipped  open  the 
door.  Red  was  right  behind  him. 
Red  whistled  low.  "Wow!"  he  said. 
"Look  at  that.  And  I  thought  the 
nearest  white  woman  was  a  hun- 
dred miles  away." 

The  girl  came  striding  up  the 
long  slope  from  the  railroad  siding. 
She  walked  easily,  almost  like  a 
man,  her  long  legs  swinging  freely 


from  the  hips.  In  front  of  the  door 
of  the  shack  she  halted,  her  eyes 
squinted  against  the  bright  October 
sun,  one  hand  holding  back  the 
golden  hair. 

"I'm  Mary  Shields,"  she  said.  "My 
father  is  the  missionary  three  miles 
north  on  the  Chinfang  road.  I 
came — " 

"Never  mind  all  that,"  Bart  cut 
in  impatiently.  He  turned  to  Red. 
"Go  down  and  get  those  coolies  to 
working.  Tell  'em  if  they  stop  work 
again  in  the  middle  of  a  shift  they'll 
hear  from  me  good." 

Red  disappeared  down  the  hill 
at  a  jog  trot.  Bart  turned  to  the 
girl,  his  mouth  drawn  to  a  straight 
line  with  anger.  His  voice  was 
cool  and  even.  "I  don't  know 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  Miss 
Shields,"  he  said,  "but  we've  got 
work  to  do  here,  and  I  can't  have 
you  or  anyone  else  interrupting  it." 
He  started  to  close  the  door  vio- 
lently. 

Mary's  eyes  narrowed  and  turned 
ice-blue.  "So  you're  the  finest  type 
of  white  man  in  China!"  she  said 
scornfully.  "In  the  States  your  kind 
is  a  dime  a  dozen." 

Bart  turned  back.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "I  don't  care  two 
penny's  worth  what  your  opinion 
of  me  is,  Miss  Shields.  Nor  any- 
body else's.  I've  got  work  do  do, 
and  my  men  have  got  work  to  do. 
I  won't  have  it  stopped." 

Mary's  voice  was  low  and  furious. 

Illustration    by    Saul    Rosenberg 


"It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr. 
McGarrett,  that  I  came  here  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  you  to  our  party 
at  the  mission  Christmas  Eve.  I 
came  in  October  because  I'd  been 
told  that  the  Chinese  all  idolize  you 
and  that  I  couldn't  get  half  the  peo- 
ple unless  I  told  them  you'd  be 
there.  Now  I  know  they're  wrong. 
You're  a  man  who  thinks  a  bridge  is 
more  important  than  people — steel 
more  important  than  flesh  and 
blood." 

Bart  bowed  ironically.  "I'm 
honored,"  he  said.  "Tell  the  boys 
I'll  be  there.  For  the  sake  of  the 
labor  relations  I've  built  up  I  feel 
it  my  duty.  Thank  you  for  the 
invitation." 

Mary  spun  around  on  her  heel. 
"They  only  stopped  work  to  say 
hello  to  me.  It's  their  way  of  being 
polite.  But  then  I  don't  suppose 
you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word." 

Bart  watched  her  striding  down 
the  hill,  her  steps  jerky  from  anger, 
her  long  blonde  hair  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  and  before  she  reached 
the  road  a  half  smile  crept  across 
his  face. 

When  "  the  riveters  beat  their 
staccato  rhythm  into  the  thin  clear 
air,  and  the  donkey  engines  puffed 
their  jerky  exhausts  again,  Red 
Sullivan  came  back.  "You  must 
have  lost  your  mind,  Chief,"  he  re- 
marked. "That's  the  only  white 
woman  in  a  hundred  miles  and  you 
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Bart     growled, 
a     bridge.     We 
a    Sunday 


One  of  radio's  outstanding  dramatic 
programs  is  the  Silver  Theater,  spon- 
sored by  International  Silver  Com- 
pany, heard  Sundays  on  CBS.  Here  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  vivid  short 
stories  based  on  Silver  Theater's 
most  memorable  plays.  Fictionized 
by  John  Baxter,  "Stronger  Than 
Steel,"  starred  Fredric  March  as  Bart. 


treat  her  like  a  leper!  Why  she'd 
be  class  in  any  league.  What's 
eating  you?" 

"Never     mind," 
"We're     building 
aren't    around    to    run 
School." 

The  days  flowed  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months.  The  long 
Chinese  autumn  turned  into  the 
mild  winter.  Bart  McGarrett's 
bridge  grew  into  a  slender  canti- 
lever shape;  the  piled  triangles 
braced  and  cross-braced.  Slowly, 
surely,  the  ringers  of  steel  reached 
out  from  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
close  the  gap  in  the  artery.  The 
rail  lines  came  in  from  north  and 
south,  ready  to  be  joined  to  the 
bridge  when  the  last  girder  was 
riveted  in  place.  From  farther 
north  came  disturbing  reports.  The 
invader  had  shifted  tactics  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  Yang  province, 
menacing  Chufeng,  the  capital  city. 

Over  his  wireless  outfit  Bart  got 
confidential  reports.  Night  and  day 
he  stayed  in  the  tiny  office,  telling 
Joe  Thomas,  the  operator,  to  call 
him  from  anywhere,  anything,  if 
an  important  message  came  over. 
The  lines  of  worry  and  concentra- 
tion deepened  between  his  eyes. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he  was  work- 
ing later  than  usual  in  the  shack. 
Red  Sullivan  reminded  him.  "To- 
night's the  night,"  he  said.  "You 
promised  to  go  to  the  Shields' 
party."        (Continued  on  page  68) 
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JLn  the  bottom  of  the  valley  the 
yellow  river  rolled  on  its  winding 
course  toward  South  China.  Above, 
where  the  hills  sloped  steeply,  two 
stubby,  bare  masses  of  steel  girders 
poked  up  and  out,  reaching  tenta- 
tively from  each  side  toward  the 
middle,  where  eventually  they 
were  to  meet.  The  sound  of  riv- 
eters and  donkey  engines  crashed 
into  the  pervasive  Chinese  silence 
and  echoed  against  the  flimsy  walls 
of  the  shack  that  was  both  home 
and  office  to  "Boss  Man"  Bart  Mc- 
Garrett  and  Red  Sullivan,  first  as- 
sistant and  friend. 

Bart  was  checking  a  list  of  sup- 
plies, and  listening  with  half  an 
ear  to  the  satisfying  din  of  steel 
pounding  on  steel,  shaping  it, 
working  it,  moving  it,  translating 
his  dream  of  lines  and  symbols  into 
a  living,  useful  reality,  over  which 
trains  transporting  men  and  ma- 
chines would  one  day  carry  the 
arterial  lifeblood  of  vast  China. 

The  noise  slowed  and  almost 
stopped.  An  automatic  alarm  went 
off  in  Bart's  brain.  He  sprang  across 
the  room  and  whipped  open  the 
door.  Red  was  right  behind  him. 
Red  whistled  low.  "Wow!"  he  said. 
"Look  at  that.  And  I  thought  the 
nearest  white  woman  was  a  hun- 
dred miles  away." 

The  girl  came  striding  up  the 
long  slope  from  the  railroad  siding. 
She  walked  easily,  almost  like  a 
man,  her  long  legs  swinging  freely 


To  Mary  he  appeared  incapable  of  any  emotion,  as 
cold  and  hard  as  the  metal  he  worked  with.  Then 
the  day  came  when  danger  from  the  North  swept  down 
and    everything    in    her    world    seemed    about    to    end 


from  the  hips.  In  front  of  the  door 
of  the  shack  she  halted,  her  eyes 
squinted  against  the  bright  October 
sun,  one  hand  holding  back  the 
golden  hair. 

"I'm  Mary  Shields,"  she  said.  "My 
father  is  the  missionary  three  miles 
north  on  the  Chinfang  road.  I 
came — " 

"Never  mind  all  that,"  Bart  cut 
in  impatiently.  He  turned  to  Red. 
"Go  down  and  get  those  coolies  to 
working.  Tell  'em  if  they  stop  work 
again  in  the  middle  of  a  shift  they'll 
hear  from  me  good." 

Red  disappeared  down  the  hill 
at  a  jog  trot.  Bart  turned  to  the 
girl,  his  mouth  drawn  to  a  straight 
line  with  anger.  His  voice  was 
cool  and  even.  "I  don't  know 
whether  you  realize  it  or  not,  Miss 
Shields,"  he  said,  "but  we've  got 
work  to  do  here,  and  I  can't  have 
you  or  anyone  else  interrupting  it." 
He  started  to  close  the  door  vio- 
lently. 

Mary's  eyes  narrowed  and  turned 
ice-blue.  "So  you're  the  finest  type 
of  white  man  in  China!"  she  said 
scornfully.  "In  the  States  your  kind 
is  a  dime  a  dozen." 

Bart  turned  back.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "I  don't  care  two 
penny's  worth  what  your  opinion 
of  me  is,  Miss  Shields.  Nor  any- 
body else's.  I've  got  work  do  do, 
and  my  men  have  got  work  to  do. 
I  won't  have  it  stopped." 

Mary's  voice  was  low  and  furious. 

Illustration    by    Saul    Rosenberg 
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"It  may  interest  you  to  know,  Mr. 
McGarrett,  that  I  came  here  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  you  to  our  party 
at  the  mission  Christmas  Eve.  I 
came  in  October  because  I'd  been 
told  that  the  Chinese  all  idolize  you 
and  that  I  couldn't  get  half  the  peo- 
ple unless  I  told  them  you'd  be 
there.  Now  I  know  they're  wrong. 
You're  a  man  who  thinks  a  bridge  is 
more  important  than  people — steel 
more  important  than  flesh  and 
blood." 

Bart  bowed  ironically.  "I'm 
honored,"  he  said.  "Tell  the  boys 
I'll  be  there.  For  the  sake  of  the 
labor  relations  I've  built  up  I  feel 
it  my  duty.  Thank  you  for  the 
invitation." 

Mary  spun  around  on  her  heel. 
"They  only  stopped  work  to  say 
hello  to  me.  It's  their  way  of  being 
polite.  But  then  I  don't  suppose 
you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word." 

Bart  watched  her  striding  down 
the  hill,  her  steps  jerky  from  anger, 
her  long  blonde  hair  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  and  before  she  reached 
the  road  a  half  smile  crept  across 
his  face. 

When  '  the  riveters  beat  their 
staccato  rhythm  into  the  thin  clear 
air,  and  the  donkey  engines  puffed 
their  jerky  exhausts  again,  Red 
Sullivan  came  back.  "You  must 
have  lost  your  mind,  Chief,"  he  re- 
marked. "That's  the  only  white 
woman  in  a  hundred  miles  and  you 


One  of  radio's  outstanding  dramatic 
programs  is  the  Silver  Theater,  spon- 
sored by  International  Silver  Com- 
pany, heard  Sundays  on  CBS.  Here  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  vivid  short 
stories  based  on  Silver  Theater's 
most  memorable  plays.  Fictionized 
by  John  Baxter,  "Stronger  Than 
Steel,"  starred  Fredric  March  as  Bart. 


treat  her  like  a  leper!  Why  she'd 
be  class  in  any  league.  What's 
eating  you?" 

"Never  mind,"  Bart  growled. 
"We're  building  a  bridge.  We 
aren't  around  to  run  a  Sunday 
School." 

The  days  flowed  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  into  months.  The  long 
Chinese  autumn  turned  into  the 
mild  winter.  Bart  McGarrett's 
bridge  grew  into  a  slender  canti- 
lever shape;  the  piled  triangles 
braced  and  cross-braced.  Slowly, 
surely,  the  fingers  of  steel  reached 
out  from  both  sides  of  the  river  to 
close  the  gap  in  the  artery.  The 
rail  lines  came  in  from  north  and 
south,  ready  to  be  joined  to  the 
bridge  when  the  last  girder  was 
riveted  in  place.  From  farther 
north  came  disturbing  reports.  The 
invader  had  shifted  tactics  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  Yang  province, 
menacing  Chufeng,  the  capital  city. 
Over  his  wireless  outfit  Bart  got 
confidential  reports.  Night  and  day 
he  stayed  in  the  tiny  office,  telling 
Joe  Thomas,  the  operator,  to  call 
him  from  anywhere,  anything,  if 
an  important  message  came  over. 
The  lines  of  worry  and  concentra- 
tion deepened  between  his  eyes. 

On  Christmas  Eve  he  was  work- 
ing later  than  usual  in  the  shack. 
Red  Sullivan  reminded  him.  "To- 
night's the  night,"  he  said.  "You 
promised  to  go  to  the  Shields' 
party."       (Continued  on  page 
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THE  big,  smooth-sided  metal  bird  was  gone 
now,  leaving  only  a  stretch  of  sparkling 
blue  water.  Even  as  Ruth  turned  away, 
it  was  out  of  sight,  and  by  the  time  she  was  in 
the  bus,  ready  for  the  return  trip  to  Manhattan, 
it  would  have  carried  John  far  out  over  the 
ocean. 

He  would  be  in  Lisbon  before  she  was  back 
in  Glen  Falls. 

In  a  kind  of  grave,  quiet  misery  she  walked 
along  with  the  crowd;  in  the  bus  she  sat  with 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  head  with  its 
smooth  waves  of  gold  turned  a  little  aside.  Raw 
suburban  houses  slipped  past  the  window  and 
gave  way  to  the  angularity  of  small  factories. 
The  bus  plunged  into  shadows  under  the  ele- 
vated lines  and  became  part  of  a  grumbling 
stream  of  traffic  mounting  to  the  crest  of  the 
Queensborough  Bridge.  The  towers  of  Man- 
hattan came  into  view. 

There  was  a  train  at  six  o'clock.  She  could 
take  that  and  be  in  Glen  Falls  by  noon  tomor- 
row. The  familiar  house  on  Maple  Street  would 
be  waiting.  She  would  see  Richard,  her  baby — 
and  John's  baby,  too,  never  forget  that  now — 
and  she  would  take  up  a  life  that  must  inevitably 
be  different  from  the  one  she  had  known  until 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  Clipper,  winging  away  into  the  eastern 
sky,  had  torn  through  the  fabric  of  her  existence. 
Nothing  could  ever  be  quite  the  same  again, 
because  John — her  husband,  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  sworn  those  beautiful,  terrible  vows  of 
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The  Clipper,  winging  away  into  the  East- 
ern sky,  had  torn  through  the  fabric  of 
her  existence.  Ruth  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  the  same  now  that  John  had  gone. 
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Begin  radio's  glowing  love  story  of  beautiful  Ruth  Wayne, 


the  marriage  service — had  gone  away. 

At  the  last  minute  he  had  wanted  to  stay.  She 
had  known  that  from  the  intense,  brooding  look 
in  his  dark  eyes,  the  taut  lines  of  his  lips.  But 
it  was  too  late  then;  the  Clipper  was  waiting. 
More  than  that.  Somewhere  the  bomb  was 
being  fashioned  which,  when  it  burst,  would 
send  a  fragment  of  its  shell  into  human  flesh 
and  thus  bring  about  the  need  for  John's  quick, 
'firm  fingers,  his  knowledge  and  his  skill. 

When  the  chance  came  for  him  to  go  with  the 
American  medical  unit  to  Europe  and  work  in 
the  war  area,  he  had  not  hesitated  long. 

"I've  been  drifting,"  he  said.  "Everything 
I've  done  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  mark- 
ing time.  Maybe  this  is  my  opportunity  to  prove 
myself — to  myself.  I  don't  know.  I  only  know 
I've  got  to  take  it." 

Ruth  had  wanted  to  protest.  She  had  wanted 
to  say,  "What  about  your  wife,  your  home,  your 
son?  Is  it  drifting  to  take  care  of  them?  Aren't 
they  your  first  responsibility?  It's  easy  enough 
to  talk  about  proving  yourself,  but  the  difficult 
thing  is  to  do  it — to  do  it  with  the  small  affairs 
of  living,  in  the  tiny  corner  of  the  world  that's 
been  given  you  for  your  own." 

But  she  had  been  silent — partly  because  it 
was  true  that  John  was  needed  by  innocent 
people  who  had  been  caught  in  a  maelstrom 
not  of  their  own  making,  but  partly  also  be- 
cause it  would  have  done  her  no  good  to 
speak.  John  was  incapable  of  seeing  any  point 
of  view  but  his  own.    It  was  not  his  fault.    His 


own  desires,  and  his  own  conception  of  what 
was  right  for  him  to  do,  had  always  blinded  him 
to  any  arguments. 

Lying  awake  in  the  narrow  Pullman  berth 
that  night,  Ruth  tried  to  tell  herself  that  she 
was  fortunate.  After  three  years  of  the  sweet, 
close  companionship  of  marriage  she  was  alone 
— but  there  had  not  been  the  pitiless  finality  of 
her  husband's  death.  She  had  Richard,  and  she 
had  Sue,  her  sister,  and  Neddie,  her  sixteen- 
year-old  brother,  as  well  as  Sue's  husband  and 
Sue's  baby.  Wouldn't  all  the  love  they  had  to 
give  her  make  up,  at  least  in  part,  for  John's 
love  that  was  gone?  Wouldn't  it?  .  .  .  With  the" 
unwelcome  clarity  of  thought  which  comes  at 
night,  she  knew  it  would  not — not  really. 

What  do  widows  do  to  fill  their  days?  she 
wondered.  Do  they  devote  themselves  to  their 
children?  But  children  don't  want  too  much 
devotion,  it  isn't  good  for  them. ,  I  won't  smother 
Richard  with  my  love  .  .  .  Do  they  find  jobs? 
Well,  I  have  a  job,  but  I  had  that  before  John 
left,  and  it  was  separate  from  my  life  with  him. 
It  can't  possibly  take  his  place. 

She  remembered  so  many  things — the  day 
John  had  proposed,  their  wedding  when  the 
future  had  been  so  bright,  the  moment  she 
knew  Richard  was  coming  and  the  first  time  she 
had  held  him  in  her  arms  with  John  looking  on, 
smiling  to  hide  the  signs  of  the  strain  he  had 
gone  through.  She  remembered  little  things, 
too.  John's  absent-mindedness,  his  habit  of 
pulling  at  his  right  ear  when  he  was  thinking, 


Read  in  fiction  form,  by  Norton  Russell,  the    thrilling   radio   serial    of   the    same    name 
and  tune  in  this  daytime  program  Monday  through  Friday  on  CBS,  sponsored  by  Rinso 


widowed  though  her  husband  still  lived,  and  faced  with  a  choice  she  dared  not  make 
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THE  big,  smooth-sided  metal  bird  was  gone 
now,  leaving  only  a  stretch  of  sparkling 
blue  water.  Even  as  Ruth  turned  away, 
it  was  out  of  sight,  and  by  the  time  she  was  in 
the  bus,  ready  for  the  return  trip  to  Manhattan, 
it  would  have  carried  John  far  out  over  the 
ocean. 

He  would  be  in  Lisbon  before  she  was  back 
in  Glen  Falls. 

In  a  kind  of  grave,  quiet  misery  she  walked 
along  with  the  crowd;  in  the  bus  she  sat  with 
her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  her  head  with  its 
smooth  waves  of  gold  turned  a  little  aside.  Raw 
suburban  houses  slipped  past  the  window  and 
gave  way  to  the  angularity  of  small  factories. 
The  bus  plunged  into  shadows  under  the  ele- 
vated lines  and  became  part  of  a  grumbling 
stream  of  traffic  mounting  to  the  crest  of  the 
Queensborough  Bridge.  The  towers  of  Man- 
hattan came  into  view. 

There  was  a  train  at  six  o'clock.  She  could 
take  that  and  be  in  Glen  Falls  by  noon  tomor- 
row. The  familiar  house  on  Maple  Street  would 
be  waiting.  She  would  see  Richard,  her  baby— 
and  John's  baby,  too,  never  forget  that  now— 
and  she  would  take  up  a  life  that  must  inevitably 
be  different  from  the  one  she  had  known  until 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  Clipper,  winging  away  into  the  eastern 
sky,  had  torn  through  the  fabric  of  her  existence. 
Nothing  could  ever  be  quite  the  same  again, 
because  John — her  husband,  the  man  with  whom 
she  had  sworn  those  beautiful,  terrible  vows  of 


The  Clipper,  winging  away  info  the  East- 
ern sky,  had  torn  through  the  fabric  of 
her  existence.  Ruth  felt  that  nothing 
could  be  the  same  now  that  John  had  gone. 


the  marriage  service — had  gone  away. 

At  the  last  minute  he  had  wanted  to  stay.  She 
had  known  that  from  the  intense,  brooding  look 
in  his  dark  eyes,  the  taut  lines  of  his  lips.  But 
it  was  too  late  then;  the  Clipper  was  waiting. 
More  than  that.  Somewhere  the  bomb  was 
being  fashioned  which,  when  it  burst,  would 
send  a  fragment  of  its  shell  into  human  flesh 
and  thus  bring  about  the  need  for  John's  quick, 
firm  fingers,  his  knowledge  and  his  skill. 

When  the  chance  came  for  him  to  go  with  the 
American  medical  unit  to  Europe  and  work  in 
the  war  area,  he  had  not  hesitated  long. 

"I've  been  drifting,"  he  said.  "Everything 
I've  done  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  mark- 
ing time.  Maybe  this  is  my  opportunity  to  prove 
myself — to  myself.  I  don't  know.  I  only  know 
I've  got  to  take  it." 

Ruth  had  wanted  to  protest.  She  had  wanted 
to  say,  "What  about  your  wife,  your  home,  your 
son?  Is  it  drifting  to  take  care  of  them?  Aren't 
they  your  first  responsibility?  It's  easy  enough 
to  talk  about  proving  yourself,  but  the  difficult 
thing  is  to  do  it — to  do  it  with  the  small  affairs 
of  living,  in  the  tiny  corner  of  the  world  that's 
been  given  you  for  your  own." 

But  she  had  been  silent — partly  because  it 
was  true  that  John  was  needed  by  innocent 
people  who  had  been  caught  in  a  maelstrom 
not  of  their  own  making,  but  partly  also  be- 
cause it  would  have  done  her  no  good  to 
speak.  John  was  incapable  of  seeing  any  point 
of  view  but  his  own.    It  was  not  his  fault.    His 


own  desires,  and  his  own  conception  of  what 
was  right  for  him  to  do,  had  always  blinded  him 
to  any  arguments. 

Lying  awake  in  the  narrow  Pullman  berth 
that  night,  Ruth  tried  to  tell  herself  that  she 
was  fortunate.  After  three  years  of  the  sweet, 
close  companionship  of  marriage  she  was  alone 
—but  there  had  not  been  the  pitiless  finality  of 
her  husband's  death.  She  had  Richard,  and  she 
had  Sue,  her  sister,  and  Neddie,  her  sixteen- 
year-old  brother,  as  well  as  Sue's  husband  and 
Sue's  baby.  Wouldn't  all  the  love  they  had  to 
give  her  make  up,  at  least  in  part,  for  John's 
love  that  was  gone?  Wouldn't  it?  .  .  .  With  the 
unwelcome  clarity  of  thought  which  comes  at 
night,  she  knew  it  would  not— not  really. 

What  do  widows  do  to  fill  their  days?  she 
wondered.  Do  they  devote  themselves  to  their 
children?  But  children  don't  want  too  much 
devotion,  it  isn't  good  for  them. ,  I  won't  smother 
Richard  with  my  love  ...  Do  they  find  jobs? 
Well,  I  have  a  job,  but  I  had  that  before  John 
left,  and  it  was  separate  from  my  life  with  him. 
It  can't  possibly  take  his  place. 

She  remembered  so  many  things — the  day 
John  had  proposed,  their  wedding  when  the 
future  had  been  so  bright,  the  moment  she 
knew  Richard  was  coming  and  the  first  time  she 
had  held  him  in  her  arms  with  John  looking  on, 
smiling  to  hide  the  signs  of  the  strain  he  had 
gone  through.  She  remembered  little  things, 
too.  John's  absent-mindedness,  his  habit  of 
pulling  at  his  right  ear  when  he  was  thinking, 
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choice  she  dared  not  make 


the  way  he  would  go  to  any  lengths 
to  avoid  the  boredom  of  buying  a 
new  suit  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  the 
little  things  she  remembered  most 
of  all,  most  vividly.  They  were  so 
uniquely  and  individually  John. 
They  were  what  she  would  miss 
most  of  all. 

Long  after  midnight,  exhausted 
by  the  ceaseless  jostle  of  thoughts, 
she  fell  asleep — a  light  sleep  through 
which  the  clicking  rumble  of  the 
train's  wheels  kept  up  its  rhythmic 
song. 

QLEN  FALLS  offered  her,  the 
next  day,  the  oddly  altered  face 
of  familiarity  seen  after  a  journey. 
The  square  in  front  of  the  court 
house,  with  the  first  green  dusting 
of  spring  showing  faintly  on  its 
trees,  was  as  quiet  as  ever,  and  the 
stores  along  Glen  Street  had  not 
even  changed  their  window  displays 
— and  still  everything  she  saw  had 
the  quality  of  unreality. 

They  were  all  at  the  station  to 
meet  her — Sue  with  both  children, 
Neddie,  Sue's  husband  Jerry,  and 
even  black  Horace.  Ruth  felt  a  sud- 
den constriction  of  her  heart  when 
she  saw  them  standing  together  on 
the  platform,  and  she  thought  of  the 
days  when  she  and  Sue  and  Neddie, 
the  three  orphaned  Evans  children, 
had  faced  the  world  together. 

She  tried  to  be  cheerful  while  she 
answered  their  questions  about  New 
York,  about  the  Clipper,  about  John. 
This  would  be  their  program — to 
pretend  that  John  had  gone  on  a 
trip  from  which  he  might  return  at 
any  day. 

It  was  the  only  program  they 
could  possibly  adopt,  she  realized 
more  and  more  as  the  days  passed 
and  she  slipped  insensibly  back 
into  the  routine  of  life  in  Glen  Falls. 
Anything  but  pretense  that  John 
would  soon  be  back  would  have 
been  too  difficult,  too  frightening. 
But  how  long  can  you  go  on  pre- 
tending? .  .  . 

They  all  lived  together  in  the  big, 
old-fashioned  Maple  Street  house — 
had  lived  there  since  they  first  came 
to  Glen  Falls.  Horace  had  a  room 
partioned  off  at  the  far  end  of  the 
stable  which  now  served  as  a  garage 
for  Jerry's  decrepit  car.  Ignoring 
Jerry's  titular  possession  of  the  car, 
Horace  looked  upon  it  as  his  own 
special  property,  and  would  not 
willingly  have  slept  very  far  from  it. 

Ruth  was  always  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  give  Richard  his  bottle 
and  get  breakfast  started  in  the 
kitchen.  Meanwhile,  Sue  was  at- 
tending to  the  not-always-easy  task 
of  rousing  Jerry  and  Neddie  and 
bathing  and  dressing  her  own  Jerry 
Junior.  After  breakfast,  with  Jerry 
on  his  way  to  work  at  the  Glen  Falls 
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Gazette,  where  he  was  a  reporter, 
and  Neddie  dispatched  to  high 
school,  Ruth  left  Sue  and  Horace  to 
do  the  dishes  while  she  herself  hur- 
ried to  Dr.  Carvell's. 

She  had  taken  the  job  of  office 
nurse  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Carvell 
some  time  before  John's  decision  to 
go  abroad.  Then,  working  had  been 
almost  a  hobby,  but  now  it  was  strict 
necessity.  Jerry's  salary  and  her 
own  would  barely  suffice  to  meet  all 
expenses.  Not  much  would  be  left 
over  for  luxuries. 

Sue  chafed  at  their  poverty.  "It 
isn't  fair  for  you  to  have  to  work, 
while  I  stay  comfortably  at  home  all 
day!"  she  said  once,  her  lovely  oval 
face  petulant  in  discontent.  "I  ought 
to  get  a  job,  too,  and  bring  a  little 
money  into  the  family  funds.  We 
could  certainly  use  it!" 

"Who'd  take  care  of  the  children?" 
Ruth  asked,  smiling.  Sue's  instincts 
were  always  excellent,  but  fre- 
quently they  led  her  to  forget  prac- 
tical details.  "Horace  is  a  big  help 
— but  I  don't  really  think  he  could 
handle  them  alone." 

"Well  .  .  .  no,"  Sue  conceded 
reluctantly. 

Ruth's  own  job  at  Dr.  Carvell's 
was  pleasant  enough.  The  old  doc- 
tor had  been  on  the  point  of  retire- 
ment when  she  and  John  came  to 
Glen  Falls;  it  had  been  understood 
that  John,  after  a  preliminary  period 
of  working  with  Carvell,  would  take 
over  the  practice  entirely.  But 
John's  sudden  departure  for  Europe 
had  left  Carvell  alone  again,  and 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well;  since  his 
wife's  death  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  a  new,  desperate  energy — almost 
as  if  he  were  afraid  to  stop  working. 
Ruth  answered  his  telephone,  kept 
his  accounts,  assisted  him  in  the 
minor  operations  of  removing  splin- 
ters from  small  boys'  knees  and  the 
like. 

Besides  giving  her  some  activity 
with  which  to  beguile  time  into 
passing  more  quickly,  more  easily, 
Ruth  found  a  kind  of  inner  com- 
fort by  working  with  Carvell.  He 
understood,  as  she  did,  that  John 
had  gone  to  Europe  because  he'd 
been  forced  to  go  by  an  invincible 
compulsion.  He  hadn't  been  able  to 
fight  that  compulsion  because  noth- 
ing mattered  to  him  except  his  own 
wishes,  his  own  needs.  Dr.  Carvell 
knew  this,  and  his  sympathy  for 
Ruth  was  so  great  it  never  needed 
expression.  A  few  casual  words  in 
his  gruff  voice,  a  glance  from  the 
eyes  that  were  red-rimmed  from 
years  of  study,  were  enough  to  tell 
her  that  he  knew  every  sensation 
of  her  loneliness,  knew  too  that  it 
must  never  be  mentioned  or  put  into 
words.  He  was  lonely  himself  since 
his   wife   had   gone;    like   so   many 


people  he  had  not  realized  his  need 
for  her  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  weeks  trudged  by;  summer 
came,  and  in  her  work  at  Dr. 
Carvell's,  her  companionship  with 
her  family,  Ruth  found  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  living.  John's  infre- 
quent letters,  sometimes  mangled  by 
the  censor's  inks  and  scissors,  told 
her  little  except  that  he  was  work- 
ing hard  at  a  task  he  believed  in,  but 
she  thought  she  read  between  the 
lines  a  new  feeling  of  strength  in 
him — a  justification,  perhaps,  of  his 
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belief  that  going  away  had  been 
necessary  to  prove  himself. 

In  mid-June,  on  her  way  home 
from  Dr.  Carvell's  office,  Ruth 
stopped  in  at  Haley's  Store  to  buy 
some  food  for  supper.  The  store 
was  busy,  and  as  she  waited  she 
noticed  a  young  man  at  the  bread 
counter  who  was  obviously  not  of 
Glen  Falls.  He  was  dressed  shabbily, 
yet  with  a  certain  style,  a  kind  of 
cavalier-like  carelessness,  in  gray 
trousers  and  a  darker  gray  jacket. 
A  weather-stained  hat  was  tilted 
rakishly  on  his  head,  and  his  shoes 
were  dusty.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  him — an  unheard- 
of  thing  in  Glen  Falls — was  the 
accordion  he  carried,  without  a  case 
or  covering,  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  and  found  her  watching 
him,  and  returned  her  stare  with 
one  so  frank,  so  unabashed,  that 
she  colored  and  bent  her  head 
to  a  scrutiny  of  some  canned  goods 
displayed  on  her  end  of  the  counter. 
There  had  been  a  challenging  bold- 
ness in  the  dark,  long-lashed  eyes 
that  was  completely  disconcerting. 

Andy  Tuttle  came  to  wait  on  her, 
and  she  gave  him  her  order,  aware 
all  the  time  of  the  young  man  be- 
side her,  knowing  that  he  was  still 
looking  at  her.  Then  she  heard  him 
say  to  another  clerk: 


"I  want  a  nickel  loaf  of  bread." 

"Sorry,  mister.  All  our  bread's  a 
dime." 

"Then  some  rolls?  .  .  ."  He  did  not 
sound  timid.  He  made  his  pitifully 
modest  request  with  brazen  assur- 
ance, and  when  the  clerk  shook  his 
head  and  said  shortly,  "Nothin'  but 
these  packages,  and  they're  fifteen," 
he  shrugged  indifferently  and  turned 
away. 

On  an  impulse  that  was  more 
anger  at  the  clerk  than  pity  for  the 
young  man,  Ruth  said,  "Give  him 
the  loaf — I'll  pay  the  other  five 
cents." 

He  whirled  on  her,  hot  fury  blaz- 
ing in  his  face.  "Nothing  doing,  lady! 
I'm  no  bum — there's  plenty  of  places 
I  can  get  something  to  eat  and  pay 
for  it  too." 

"But  I — "  For  an  instant  she  was 
taken  aback,  apologetic;  then  irri- 
tation at  his  rude  rejection  of  a  well- 
meant  offer  of  help  made  her  fall 
silent  while  he  swaggered  past  her 
and  out  of  the  store. 

She  was  still  upset  by  the  en- 
counter as  she  went  on  her  way 
home,  but  in  the  activity  of  prepar- 
ing supper  and  rushing  through  it  in 
order  to  get  back  to  Dr.  Carvell's 
by  seven — it  was  one  of  his  office 
nights — she  forgot  it  entirely. 

Carvell  was  waiting  for  her,  bag 


in  hand,  when  she  returned  to  the 
office.  "I'm  afraid  you'll  be  holding 
the  fort  alone  tonight,"  he  said. 
"Mrs.  O'Brien  has  elected  to  have 
her  baby  during  office  hours  and  I 
have  to  rush." 

"All  right,  Doctor,"  she  said  with 
the  smile  that,  unknown  to  her,  al- 
ways made  people  feel  secure  and 
warm  inside,  it  was  so  filled  with 
comfort  and  friendliness.  "If  there's 
anything   important   I'll   call   you." 

He  had  been  gone  barely  ten  min- 
utes, and  no  patients  had  come  into 
the  office,  when  the  telephone  rang. 
It  was  Nick  Panelous,  proprietor  of 
Glen  Falls'  lunch  wagon. 

"Fella  just  pass  out  on  the  floor," 
he  said  excitedly.  "Can  Doctor  come 
over,  right  away?" 

"The  doctor  isn't  here,  Nick," 
Ruth  said.  "Is  it  anything  serious, 
do  you  think?" 

"I  dunno.  He  come  in,  eat  a  big 
dinner,  then — pof! — out  like  the 
light.  I've  take'  him  into  my  room 
in  back,  but  I  dunno  what  else  to 
do." 

"I'll  run  over  for  a  minute,"  Ruth 
decided  quickly.  "If  he  looks  bad 
I  know  where  to  reach  the  doctor." 

It  wasn't  far  to  the  lunch  wagon 
— no  spot  in  Glen  Falls  was,  in  fact, 
very  far  from  any  other  spot — and 
when  Ruth  (Continued  on  page  48) 


Nick  bristled.  "Hey,  you,  that's  no  way  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Wayne!    You 
better  be  polite  to  her  or  by  golly  you  get  outta  here,  quick!" 
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the  way  he  would  go  to  any  lengths 
to  avoid  the  boredom  of  buying  a 
new  suit  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  was  the 
little  things  she  remembered  most 
of  all,  most  vividly.  They  were  so 
uniquely  and  individually  John. 
They  were  what  she  would  miss 
most  of  all. 

Long  after  midnight,  exhausted 
by  the  ceaseless  jostle  of  thoughts, 
she  fell  asleep — a  light  sleep  through 
which  the  clicking  rumble  of  the 
train's  wheels  kept  up  its  rhythmic 
song. 

QLEN  FALLS  offered  her,  the 
next  day,  the  oddly  altered  face 
of  familiarity  seen  after  a  journey. 
The  square  in  front  of  the  court 
house,  with  the  first  green  dusting 
of  spring  showing  faintly  on  its 
trees,  was  as  quiet  as  ever,  and  the 
stores  along  Glen  Street  had  not 
even  changed  their  window  displays 
— and  still  everything  she  saw  had 
the  quality  of  unreality. 

They  were  all  at  the  station  to 
meet  her — Sue  with' both  children, 
Neddie,  Sue's  husband  Jerry,  and 
even  black  Horace.  Ruth  felt  a  sud- 
den constriction  of  her  heart  when 
she  saw  them  standing  together  on 
the  platform,  and  she  thought  of  the 
days  when  she  and  Sue  and  Neddie, 
the  three  orphaned  Evans  children, 
had  faced  the  world  together. 

She  tried  to  be  cheerful  while  she 
answered  their  questions  about  New 
York,  about  the  Clipper,  about  John. 
This  would  be  their  program — to 
pretend  that  John  had  gone  on  a 
trip  from  which  he  might  return  at 
any  day. 

It  was  the  only  program  they 
could  possibly  adopt,  she  realized 
more  and  more  as  the  days  passed 
and  she  slipped  insensibly  back 
into  the  routine  of  life  in  Glen  Falls. 
Anything  but  pretense  that  John 
would  soon  be  back  would  have 
been  too  difficult,  too  frightening. 
But  how  long  can  you  go  on  pre- 
tending? .  .  . 

They  all  lived  together  in  the  big, 
old-fashioned  Maple  Street  house — 
had  lived  there  since  they  first  came 
to  Glen  Falls.  Horace  had  a  room 
partioned  off  at  the  far  end  of  the 
stable  which  now  served  as  a  garage 
for  Jerry's  decrepit  car.  Ignoring 
Jerry's  titular  possession  of  the  car, 
Horace  looked  upon  it  as  his  own 
special  property,  and  would  not 
willingly  have  slept  very  far  from  it. 
Ruth  was  always  up  at  six  in  the 
morning  to  give  Richard  his  bottle 
and  get  breakfast  started  in  the 
kitchen.  Meanwhile,  Sue  was  at- 
tending to  the  not-always-easy  task 
of  rousing  Jerry  and  Neddie  and 
bathing  and  dressing  her  own  Jerry 
Junior.  After  breakfast,  with  Jerry 
on  his  way  to  work  at  the  Glen  Falls 
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Gazette,  where  he  was  a  reporter, 
and  Neddie  dispatched  to  high 
school,  Ruth  left  Sue  and  Horace  to 
do  the  dishes  while  she  herself  hur- 
ried to  Dr.  Carvell's. 

She  had  taken  the  job  of  office 
'  nurse  and  assistant  to  Dr.  Carvell 
some  time  before  John's  decision  to 
go  abroad.  Then,  working  had  been 
almost  a  hobby,  but  now  it  was  strict 
necessity.  Jerry's  salary  and  her 
own  would  barely  suffice  to  meet  all 
expenses.  Not  much  would  be  left 
over  for  luxuries. 

Sue  chafed  at  their  poverty.  "It 
isn't  fair  for  you  to  have  to  work, 
while  I  stay  comfortably  at  home  all . 
day!"  she  said  once,  her  lovely  oval 
face  petulant  in  discontent.  "I  ought 
to  get  a  job,  too,  and  bring  a  little 
money  into  the  family  funds.  We 
could  certainly  use  it!" 

"Who'd  take  care  of  the  children?" 
Ruth  asked,  smiling.  Sue's  instincts 
were  always  excellent,  but  fre- 
quently they  led  her  to  forget  prac- 
tical details.  "Horace  is  a  big  help 
— but  I  don't  really  think  he  could 
handle  them  alone." 

"Well  .  .  .  no,"  Sue  conceded 
reluctantly. 

Ruth's  own  job  at  Dr.  Carvell's 
was  pleasant  enough.  The  old  doc- 
tor had  been  on  the  point  of  retire- 
ment when  she  and  John  came  to 
Glen  Falls;  it  had  been  understood 
that  John,  after  a  preliminary  period 
of  working  with  Carvell,  would  take 
over  the  practice  entirely.  But 
John's  sudden  departure  for  Europe 
had  left  Carvell  alone  again,  and 
perhaps  it  was  just  as  well;  since  his 
wife's  death  he  seemed  to  have  taken 
on  a  new,  desperate  energy — almost 
as  if  he  were  afraid  to  stop  working. 
Ruth  answered  his  telephone,  kept 
his  accounts,  assisted  him  in  the 
minor  operations  of  removing  splin- 
ters from  small  boys'  knees  and  the 
like. 

Besides  giving  her  some  activity 
with  which  to  beguile  time  into 
passing  more  quickly,  more  easily, 
Ruth  found  a  kind  of  inner  com- 
fort by  working  with  Carvell.  He 
understood,  as  she  did,  that  John 
had  gone  to  Europe  because  he'd 
been  forced  to  go  by  an  invincible 
compulsion.  He  hadn't  been  able  to 
fight  that  compulsion  because  noth- 
ing mattered  to  him  except  his  own 
wishes,  his  own  needs.  Dr.  Carvell 
knew  this,  and  his  sympathy  for 
Ruth  was  so  great  it  never  needed 
expression.  A  few  casual  words  in 
his  gruff  voice,  a  glance  from  the 
eyes  that  were  red-rimmed  from 
years  of  study,  were  enough  to  tell 
her  that  he  knew  every  sensation 
of  her  loneliness,  knew  too  that  it 
must  never  be  mentioned  or  put  into 
words.  He  was  lonely  himself  since 
his  wife   had   gone;   like   so   many 


people  he  had  not  realized  his  need 
for  her  until  it  was  too  late. 

The  weeks  trudged  by;  summer 
came,  and  in  her  work  at  Dr 
Carvell's,  her  companionship  with 
her  family,  Ruth  found  a  kind  of 
substitute  for  living.  John's  infre- 
quent letters,  sometimes  mangled  bv 
the  censor's  inks  and  scissors,  told 
her  little  except  that  he  was  work- 
ing hard  at  a  task  he  believed  in,  but 
she  thought  she  read  between  the 
lines  a  new  feeling  of  strength  in 
him — a  justification,  perhaps,  of  his 


belief   that    going    away   had    been 
necessary  to  prove  himself. 

In  mid-June,  on  her  way  home 
from  Dr.  Carvell's  office,  Ruth 
stopped  in  at  Haley's  Store  to  buy 
some  food  for  supper.  The  store 
was  busy,  and  as  she  waited  she 
noticed  a  young  man  at  the  bread 
counter  who  was  obviously  not  of 
Glen  Falls.  He  was  dressed  shabbily, 
yet  with  a  certain  style,  a  kind  of 
cavalier-like  carelessness,  in  gray 
trousers  and  a  darker  gray  jacket. 
A  weather-stained  hat  was  tilted 
rakishly  on  his  head,  and  his  shoes 
were  dusty.  But  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  him — an  unheard- 
of  thing  in  Glen  Falls— was  the 
accordion  he  carried,  without  a  case 
or  covering,  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

He  turned  and  found  her  watching 
him,  and  returned  her  stare  with 
one  so  frank,  so  unabashed,  that 
she  colored  and  bent  her  head 
to  a  scrutiny  of  some  canned  goods 
displayed  on  her  end  of  the  counter. 
There  had  been  a  challenging  bold- 
ness in  the  dark,  long-lashed  eyes 
that  was  completely  disconcerting. 

Andy  Tuttle  came  to  wait  on  her, 
and  she  gave  him  her  order,  aware 
all  the  time  of  the  young  man  be- 
side her,  knowing  that  he  was  still 
looking  at  her.  Then  she  heard  him 
say  to  another  clerk: 


::SoTryt4?eCrkei1i0af°ibread" 
dime."  n  AU  our  bead's  a 

"Then  some  rolls'       »  tr    j-j 
sound  timid    He  I'  a  '  u-He  dld  not 

away  lndlfferently  and  turned 

Cla?anrnRUth  Sald'  "^ '** 
cents"        IU    Pay    the    °th^    nve 

.    He  whirled  on  her,  hot  fury  blaz 
mg  in  his  face.  "Nothing  doX  h£y 
I  m  no  bum-there's  plenty  of  places 
I- get  something  to  eaL„PdapCaeyS 

tation  at  his  rude  rejection  of  a  well- 
meant  offer  of  help  made  her  fall 
silent  while  he  swaggered  past  her 
and  out  of  the  store. 

She  was  still  upset  by  the  en- 
counter as  she  went  on  her  way 
home,  but  in  the  activity  of  prepar- 
ing supper  and  rushing  through  it  in 
order  to  get  back  to  Dr.  Carvell's 
by  seven— it  was  one  of  his  office 
nights— she  forgot  it  entirely. 

Carvell  was  waiting  for  her,  bag 


office""!^?  Shf  retUrned  t0  'he 
Te    fort Z 3fraid  you'n  °e  holding 

nrv^Sutr8  ^  ^  a"d  ' 

"All  right,  Doctor,"  she  said  with 

the  smile  that,  unknown  to  her   al- 

waarymTn,dHPe?Plefeelsecule'^ 
warm    nside,  it  was  so  filled  with 

comfort  and  fpie„dli„e« .  "If  theVe  s 
anything   important   I'll   call   you." 

He  had  been  gone  barely  ten  min- 
utes, and  no  patients  had  come  into 
he  office,  when  the  telephone  rang 
It  was  Nick  Panelous,  proprietor  of 
<-*len  Falls'  lunch  wagon. 

"Fella  just  pass  out  on  the  floor  " 
he  said  excitedly.  "Can  Doctor  come 
over,  right  away?" 

"The  doctor  isn't  here,  Nick " 
Ruth  said.  "Is  it  anything  serious, 
do  you  think?" 

"I  dunno.  He  come  in,  eat  a  big 
dinner,  then— pof!— out  like  the 
light.  I've  take'  him  into  my  room 
in  back,  but  I  dunno  what  else  to 
do." 

"I'll  run  over  for  a  minute,"  Ruth 
decided  quickly.  "If  he  looks  bad 
I  know  where  to  reach  the  doctor." 

It  wasn't  far  to  the  lunch  wagon 
—no  spot  in  Glen  Falls  was,  in  fact, 
very  far  from  any  other  spot— and 
when  Ruth  (Continued  on  page  48) 


Nick  bristled.  "Hey,  you,  that's  no  way  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Wayne!   You 
better  be  polite  to  her  or  by  golly  you  get  outta  here,  quick!" 
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IN    LIVING    PORTRAITS 

Exclusive  new  pictures  to  complete  your  album  of  the  fascinating 
people  you  hear  on  NBC's  famous  serial,  sponsored  by  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  and  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  face  creams 


LAUREL  GROSVENOR  (left)  is 
Stella  Dallas's  pretty,  twenty-five- 
year-old  daughter.  It  wasn't  until 
Laurel  was  in  her  'teens  that  Stella 
came  into  her  life  and  Laurel 
learned  to  love  and  appreciate  her 
mother.  She  is  more  like  her  father 
than  Stella,  though,  and  fits  smooth- 
ly into  the  gay  social  life  of  Wash- 
ington. A  few  years  ago,  Laurel 
married  Dick  Grosvenor,  a  socially 
prominent  and  handsome  young 
investment  broker.  Dick  has  been, 
a  wonderful  husband  and  Laurel  is 
deeply  in  love  with  him,  but  the 
thorn  in  Laurel's  side  is  Dick's 
mother,  Mrs.  Grosvenor,  who  dis- 
likes Stella  and  has  done  all  she 
can  to  separate  the  mother  and 
daughter.  Laurel  has  a  child  named 
Stella  Louise,  after  her  mother. 
(Played  by  Vivian  Smolen) 


STEPHEN  DALLAS  (right)  Stella's 
former  husband,  is  a  distinguished, 
handsome  man,  who  holds  a  high 
office  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
Many  of  Stella's  friends  believe 
she  still  loves  him,  but  she  was 
never  able  to  fit  in  with  his  wealth 
and  social  status,  so  their  marriage 
was  doomed  from  the  beginning. 
After  they  were  divorced,  Stella 
did  not  see  Stephen  again  until 
Laurel  was  grown  up.  She  wanted 
to  leave  Stephen  free  to  give  Laurel 
the  best  of  everything.  Stephen 
married  again,  but  when  Stella 
came  back  into  Laurel's  life,  he  was 
very  kind  to  her  and  they  have  be- 
come good  friends.  In  the  past  few 
years,  this  fine,  warm  hearted  man 
has  done  everything  possible  to 
keep  Stella  and  Laurel  together. 
(Played  by  Fredrick  Tozere) 
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MRS.  GROSVENOR  (right)  is  a  harsh, 
intolerant,  unpleasant,  society  woman. 
All  her  life,  Mrs.  Grosvenor  has  had 
things  handed  to  her  on  the  proverbial 
silver  platter.  If  she  had  known  the 
hardships  and  suffering  which  Stella 
Dallas  has  endured,  she  might  be  a 
little  more  human.  Mrs.  Grosvenor  is 
quick  to  criticize  anyone  she  considers 
beneath  her  station  in  life.  Stella  has 
been  the  soul  of  patience  with  her,  but 
some  of  Stella's  friends,  such  as  Minnie 
Grady  and  Ed  Munn,  would  like  to  even 
scores  with  Mrs.  Grosvenor  for  all  the 
misery  she  has  caused  Stella.  Mrs.  Gros- 
venor has  tried  to  split  Stella  and 
Laurel.  She  has  made  trouble  for  Bob 
James,  Stella's  protege,  and  was  very 
unpleasant  when  Bob  got  into  trouble 
in  Washington  recently.  Dick  tries  to 
influence  his  mother,  but  admits  she  is 
a  difficult  woman.  If  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
could  find  something  useful  to  do,  it 
might  eventually  change  her  nature. 
(Played  by  Jane  Huston) 
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DICK  GROSVENOR  (left)  is  a  tall, 
serious,  straightforward  young  man, 
His  whole  life  centers  around  Laurel, 
his  wife,  and  his  adoration  of  her  is 
often  carried  to  extremes.  Dick  has  a 
deep  sense  of  honor  and  is  not  only  con- 
cerned with  Laurel's  happiness  but 
Stella  Dallas's,  as  well.  Dick  loved  Stella 
from  the  first  moment  they  met  and, 
although  their  backgrounds  are  totally 
different,  whenever  he  is  in  trouble  the 
first  person  he  seeks  for  advice  is  Stella. 
More  than  once,  her  assistance  has 
helped  her  socially  prominent  young 
son-in-law,  an  investment  broker,  out 
of  serious  trouble.  Dick  is  very  in- 
debted to  Stella  and  he  resents  the 
high-handed,  snobbish  way  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Grosvenor,  treats  Stella.  He  is 
quick  to  defend  Laurel  and  Stella  when 
his  mother  makes  trouble  for  them. 
(Played  by  Michael  Fitzmaurice) 
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THE  good  yacht  Alma-M  glided 
out  of  harbor  like  a  swift 
white  swan.  The  dark  water 
through  which  she  passed  shone 
with  phosphorous.  On  deck  there 
was  the  sound  of  ice  against  glasses, 
music,  and  voices.  A  steward 
passed  platters  of  sandwiches.  A 
ship  clock  sounded  eight  bells.  And, 
fittingly  and  properly  enough,  sitting 
a  little  off  from  the  others  in  the 
bright  wash  of  the  moon,  was  a 
girl  and  a  man. 

"I  must  have  left  the  broadcast 
earlier  than  usual,"  Frank  Morgan 
said.  "It's  just  twelve.  I  like  get- 
ting away  Thursday  nights  like  this, 
if  I  can.  It  adds  another  day  to  the 
week-end.  We'll  be  in  the  basin  at 
Catalina  in  a  few  hours,  have  all 
tomorrow  and  Saturday  and  Sunday 
there. 

"By  the  way — maybe  I  should 
warn  you — my  skipper  just  told  me 
he  expects  it  to  kick  up  a  little  once 
we  get  outside." 

Claudia  Morgan,  unable  to  choose 
between  a  caviar  and  smoked  turkey 
sandwich,  ended  her  dilemma  by 
taking  both.  "When  Uncle  Frank 
admits  his  skipper  admits  it's  going 
to  kick  up  a  little,"  she  told  the  long 
young  man  beside  her,  "prepare  to 
die!" 

"You  couldn't  possibly  make  me 
regret  being  here,"  he  insisted.  She 
hoped  she  knew  what  he  meant. 
She  hoped  he  was  being  personal. 
She  always  had  been  one  to  argue 
that  love-at-first-sight  was  non- 
sense. But  ever  since  she  had  come 
along  side,  seen  him  standing  on 
deck,  grinning  shamelessly  at  her 
in  her  white  slacks  and  white  lamb 
coat,  with  a  white  begonia  pinned 
in  her  hair,  she  had  hoped  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  love-at-first-sight 
and  this  was  it. 

Her  cousin,  George,  put  a  rhumba 
on  the  phonograph  and  asked  her  to 
dance. 

"Russ  is  the  architect  for  the 
house  we're  building  at  Palm 
Springs,"  he  told  her.  "He  knows 
what  he  wants  and  he  gets  it.  Dad 
doesn't  even  sputter.  He  insisted, 
for  instance,  upon  sending  miles  into 
the  desert  to  get  the  right  clay  for 
the  adobe  bricks  the  local  Indians 
are  baking  for  us.  .  .  ." 

"Go  on,"  she  prompted  "What 
else?" 

"Well,  he  undoubtedly  drives  a 
car  better  than  anyone  else  on  earth. 
He  could  be  one  of  the  first  ten  rank- 
ing tennis  players  if  he  had  the  time 
for  it.  You  have  the  idea  Claudia — 
I'm  sure!  He's  a  helluva  fellow. 
And  just  as  soon  as  I  can — decently, 
in  the  good  (Continued  on  page 60) 
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Tune  in  Claudia  Morgan, 
star  of  Adventures  of  the 
Thin  Man,  sponsored  by 
Woodbury's,  and  hear  her 
in  Against  the  Storm. 


Guarded  Love 


How  long  must  a  man  wait  after  meeting  a  girl  be- 
fore he  can  propose?  "Three  weeks,"  said  Claudia 
Morgan,  lovely  heroine  of  the  Thin  Man  broadcasts. 
Three  years  of  marriage  have  not  changed  her  mind! 


By  Adele  Whitely  Fletcher 
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"All  my  life  I've  loved  Lucy.  The  thought 
that  I  might  have  to  stay  here  in  camp  and 
see  her  married  to  someone  else  was  enough 
to  drive  me  crazy"  . . .  This  true  story  by  an 
Army  draftee  is  one  every  woman  should  read 
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HERE  was  an  awful  half 
minute  of  silence.  Sitting  there  on 
the  platform,  I  got  the  feeling  that 
it  must  be  like  this,  crouching  in  a 
dark,  muddy  trench,  waiting  for  the 
zero  hour,  waiting  to  go  "over  the 
top." 

A  signal  from  the  man  at  the 
controls  and  the  orchestra  burst  in- 
to music  and  a  sign  flashed  on  above 
the  control  booth — "On  the  Air." 
And  then  Mr.  Howell,  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  my  being  in 
the  studio,  stepped  to  the  micro- 
phone and  spoke. 

"Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  Arthur  Howell,  bring- 
ing you  your  program,  'The  People 
Say — .'  Tonight,  I  have  a  very 
special  guest,  someone  with  a  vitally 
important  message  for  all  of  you." 
And,  he  almost  whispered,  "I  hope 
Lucy  Gaynor  is  listening.  I  hope 
you  got  my  letter,  Lucy,  and  that  you 
will  listen  and  at  the  end  of  the 
broadcast  you  will  call  Jim,  here 
in  the  studio,  at  once." 

The  music  flared  up.  I  couldn't 
hear  him  any  more.  I  had  only  a 
few  more  minutes.  Then,  I'd  have 
to  get  up  to  the  microphone  and 
talk.  I'd  have  to  tell,  who  knows  how 
many  people,  why  I  had  done  what 
I'd  done. 

There  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears 
and  my  hands  were  cold  and 
clammy.  It  was  like  drowning. 
And,  like  a  drowning  person,  I 
found  the  past  closing  in  over  me, 
flashing  by  in  vivid  pictures — a  life- 
time running  by  in  a  few  seconds. 

I  was  back  in  Fairlee,  that  last 
Saturday  night  before  Ted  Porter, 
Ben  Moeller,  Johnny  Bestor  and  I 
went  off  to  camp. 

The  gang  threw  a  party  for  us.  It 
was    one    of    those    parties    where 
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everybody  talks  too  loud  and  laughs 
too  much.  Along  about  midnight,  I 
couldn't  take  it  any  more.  That 
wasn't  my  idea  of  how  to  spend  my 
last  few  hours  at  home.  Lucy  and 
I  were  dancing  out  on  the  sun  porch, 
then. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

Lucy's  hand  tightened  on  my 
shoulder.     "Yes,"  she  said. 

The  moon  made  a  white  ribbon  of 
the  road  and  we  left  Fairlee  behind 
and  drove  out  along  the  Mill  Stream. 
Everything  seemed  strangely  un- 
familiar, more  beautiful  than  I  could 
remember. 

It  was  like  that  about  Lucy,  too. 
Many's  the  time  Lucy  and  I  had  sat 
there  in  the  shadow  of  the  mill, 
like  we  did  that  night,  with  the 
moonlight  winking  through  the 
waving  leaves  and  the  mill  stream 
tinkling  over  the  dam  and  my  heart 
beating  like  a  drum,  because  Lucy 
was  so  lovely.  But  that  night,  my 
heart  wasn't  booming  and  I  could 
hardly  breathe. 

Lucy's  pale,  small  face  seemed 
luminous  and  her  dark,  serious  eyes 
were  very  bright,  too  bright.  She 
leaned  back  in  the  car  seat  and  her 
soft,  brown  hair  fell  back  from  her 
face  and  revealed  the  smooth  line 
of  her  throat. 

The  thought  that  in  a  couple  of 
days  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  her 
whenever  I  wished  was  like  a  knife 
inside  me.  All  my  life,  I've  loved 
Lucy.  All  my  life,  all  I  had  to  do  to 
see  her  was  to  walk  down  the 
street  and  whistle  once  under  her 
window  and  she  would  come  out  to 
me. 

For  the  hundredth  time,  I  cursed 
the  pride  that  had  kept  me  from 
marrying  Lucy  long  ago.     If  we'd 


been  married  before  the  Selective 
Service  Act  had  been  passed,  I'd 
have  been  deferred.  But  I  had 
pride.  I  wasn't  going  to  marry  her 
until  I  could  give  her  a  decent  home 
and  everything.  Me,  with  my  fine 
ideals! 

"Darling,"  Lucy  said,  "you  haven't 
said  a  word  for  ten  minutes." 

"Lucy,"  I  said,  pulling  her  close. 
"I  can't  bear  it.  Let's  get  married 
tomorrow.     Let's  elope,  now." 

"Where?  How  can  we  get  a 
license?"  Lucy  asked.  "And  the 
bans?  You  have  to  post  them  three 
days  before — " 

"I  know,"  I  said  bitterly.  "It's  too 
late." 

"Jim,"  Lucy  said,  "you're  talking 
as  if  this  would  be  forever.  It's  only 
a  year.  You'll  be  back  in  a  year 
and  I'll  be  waiting." 

"Only  a  year!"    I  said.    "I'll  have 
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to  start  all  over — new  boss — new 
job — " 

"Now,  Jim,"  Lucy  said.  "You're 
being  melodramatic,  that's  all.  You 
know  Mr.  Grayson's  promised  to 
take  you  back  at  the  bank.  You 
know  I'll  wait  for  you."  She  made 
a  funny  sound,  sort  of  like  a  laugh, 
but  there  were  tears  in  it.  "Oh, 
darling,"  she  cried.  "Don't  make  it 
so  difficult!  A  year  isn't  so  long. 
You'll  have  so  much  to  do,  so  much 
to  learn,  you  won't  even  notice  it. 
Besides,"  and  her  voice  dropped 
way  low,  "there  isn't  much  we  can 
do,  now." 

She  was  right.  But  being  right 
didn't  make  it  any  easier.  Lucy  was 
a  part  of  my  life.  It  would  be  like 
dying  a  little  bit  to  leave  her. 

I  buried  my  face  in  her  soft,  sweet 
smelling  hair  and  my  fingers  felt 
the    petal    like    smoothness    of    the 


skin  on  her  shoulders  and  I  kind  of 
lost  my  head.  I'd  never  kissed  Lucy 
like  that  before.  That's  as  close  to 
crazy  as  I  want  to  get,  ever. 

She  sobbed  and  pushed  me  away, 
gently.  "No,  Jim,  you  mustn't. 
Take  me  home,  darling." 

ZV  GAIN,  she  was  right.  Quickly, 
I  drove  her  home  and,  before  I 
could  lose  my  head  again,  Lucy's 
arms  were  around  my  neck.  She 
kissed  me  and  her  lips  were  salty 
and  that  was  the  first  I  knew  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

"Goodbye,  darling,"  she  whis- 
pered. Another  kiss,  a  long,  deep 
kiss.  Then,  she  was  running  up  the 
path,  away  from  me. 

Going  home  and  trying  to  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  left  lin- 
ear there  and  walked  listlessly 
through    the   silent   streets,    until    I 


found  myself  in  front  of  Harry's 
Soft  Drink  stand.  I  went  in  and 
climbed  up  on  a  stool  at  the  counter. 

"Same  as  always?"  Harry  asked 
with  a  smile,  quietly. 

Harry's  got  the  sweetest  smile  I 
ever  saw  on  a  man.  He's  big,  with 
powerful  shoulders  and  long  legs, 
like  a  runner.  You'd  never  suspect 
he  has  a  bad  heart.  Malnutrition 
and  overwork,  the  doctor  said,  years 
ago. 

Harry  didn't  say  anything.  We'd 
talked  it  all  out,  time  and  again,  in 
the  past  weeks.  Harry  hated  the 
thought  of  my  going,  almost  as 
much  as  I  did.  Only  Harry's  hating 
it  was  impersonal.  He  had  ideas 
about  the  war.  He  had  ideas  about 
lots  of  things. 

"Jim."  he  said,  at  last,  "write  to 
me.  will  you?" 

"Sure."  I  said. 
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"All  my  life  I've  loved  Lucy.  The  thought 
that  I  might  have  to  stay  here  in  camp  and 
see  her  married  to  someone  else  was  enough 
to  drive  me  crazy"  . . .  This  true  story  by  an 
Army  draftee  is  one  every  woman  should  read 
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HERE  was  an  awful  half 
minute  of  silence.  Sitting  there  on 
the  platform,  I  got  the  feeling  that 
it  must  be  like  this,  crouching  in  a 
dark,  muddy  trench,  waiting  for  the 
zero  hour,  waiting  to  go  "over  the 
top." 

A  signal  from  the  man  at  the 
controls  and  the  orchestra  burst  in- 
to music  and  a  sign  flashed  on  above 
the  control  booth — "On  the  Air." 
And  then  Mr.  Howell,  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  my  being  in 
the  studio,  stepped  to  the  micro- 
phone and  spoke. 

"Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  Arthur  Howell,  bring- 
ing you  your  program,  'The  People 
Say — .'  Tonight,  I  have  a  very 
special  guest,  someone  with  a  vitally 
important  message  for  all  of  you." 
And,  he  almost  whispered,  "I  hope 
Lucy  Gaynor  is  listening.  I  hope 
you  got  my  letter,  Lucy,  and  that  you 
will  listen  and  at  the  end  of  the 
broadcast  you  will  call  Jim,  here 
in  the  studio,  at  once." 

The  music  flared  up.  I  couldn't 
hear  him  any  more.  I  had  only  a 
few  more  minutes.  Then,  I'd  have 
to  get  up  to  the  microphone  and 
talk.  I'd  have  to  tell,  who  knows  how 
many  people,  why  I  had  done  what 
I'd  done. 

There  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears 
and  my  hands  were  cold  and 
clammy.  It  was  like  drowning. 
And,  like  a  drowning  person,  I 
found  the  past  closing  in  over  me, 
flashing  by  in  vivid  pictures — a  life- 
time running  by  in  a  few  seconds. 

I  was  back  in  Fairlee,  that  last 
Saturday  night  before  Ted  Porter, 
Ben  Moeller,  Johnny  Bestor  and  I 
went  off  to  camp. 

The  gang  threw  a  party  for  us.   It 
was    one    of    those    parties    where 
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everybody  talks  too  loud  and  laughs 
too  much.  Along  about  midnight,  I 
couldn't  take  it  any  more.  That 
wasn't  my  idea  of  how  to  spend  my 
last  few  hours  at  home.  Lucy  and 
I  were  dancing  out  on  the  sun  porch, 
then. 

"Let's  get  out  of  here,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

Lucy's  hand  tightened  on  my 
shoulder.    "Yes,"  she  said. 

The  moon  made  a  white  ribbon  of 
the  road  and  we  left  Fairlee  behind 
and  drove  out  along  the  Mill  Stream. 
Everything  seemed  strangely  un- 
familiar, more  beautiful  than  I  could 
remember. 

It  was  like  that  about  Lucy,  too. 
Many's  the  time  Lucy  and  I  had  sat 
there  in  the  shadow  of  the  mill, 
like  we  did  that  night,  with  the 
moonlight  winking  through  the 
waving  leaves  and  the  mill  stream 
tinkling  over  the  dam  and  my  heart 
beating  like  a  drum,  because  Lucy 
was  so  lovely.  But  that  night,  my 
heart  wasn't  booming  and  I  could 
hardly  breathe. 

Lucy's  pale,  small  face  seemed 
luminous  and  her  dark,  serious  eyes 
were  very  bright,  too  bright.  She 
leaned  back  in  the  car  seat  and  her 
soft,  brown  hair  fell  back  from  her 
face  and  revealed  the  smooth  line 
of  her  throat. 

The  thought  that  in  a  couple  of 
days  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  see  her 
whenever  I  wished  was  like  a  knife 
inside  me  All  my  life,  I've  loved 
Lucy^  All  my  life,  all  I  had  to  do  to 
see  her  was  to  walk  down  the 
street  and  whistle  once  under  her 
window  and  she  would  come  out  to 
me. 

For' the  hundredth  time,  I  cursed 

mLvin,eTthatl?adkeptmefr^ 
marrying  Lucy  long  ago.     If  we'd 


been  married  before  the  Selective 
Service  Act  had  been  passed,  I'd 
have  been  deferred.  But  I  had 
pride.  I  wasn't  going  to  marry  her 
until  I  could  give  her  a  decent  home 
and  everything.  Me,  with  my  fine 
ideals! 

"Darling,"  Lucy  said,  "you  haven't 
said  a  word  for  ten  minutes." 

"Lucy,"  I  said,  pulling  her  close. 
"I  can't  bear  it.  Let's  get  married 
tomorrow.     Let's  elope,  now.'' 

"Where?  How  can  we  get  a 
license?"  Lucy  asked.  "And  the 
bans?  You  have  to  post  them  three 
days  before — " 

"I  know,"  I  said  bitterly.  "It's  too 
late." 

"Jim,"  Lucy  said,  "you're  talking 
as  if  this  would  be  forever.  It's  only 
a  year.  You'll  be  back  in  a  year 
and  I'll  be  waiting." 

"Only  a  year!"    I  said.    "I'll  l»ave 
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to  start  all  over — new  boss — new 
job — " 

"Now,  Jim,"  Lucy  said.  "You're 
being  melodramatic,  that's  all.  You 
know  Mr.  Grayson's  promised  to 
take  you  back  at  the  bank.  You 
know  I'll  wait  for  you."  She  made 
a  funny  sound,  sort  of  like  a  laugh, 
but  there  were  tears  in  it.  "Oh, 
darling,"  she  cried.  "Don't  make  it 
so  difficult!  A  year  isn't  so  long. 
You'll  have  so  much  to  do,  so  much 
to  learn,  you  won't  even  notice  it. 
Besides,"  and  her  voice  dropped 
way  low,  "there  isn't  much  we  can 
do,  now." 

She  was  right.  But  being  right 
didn't  make  it  any  easier.  Lucy  was 
a  part  of  my  life.  It  would  be  like 
dying  a  little  bit  to  leave  her. 

I  buried  my  face  in  her  soft,  sweet 
smelling  hair  and  my  fingers  felt 
the    petal    like    smoothness    of    the 
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skin  on  her  shoulders  and  I  kind  of 
lost  my  head.  I'd  never  kissed  Lucy 
like  that  before.  That's  as  close  to 
crazy  as  I  want  to  get,  ever. 

She  sobbed  and  pushed  me  away, 
gently.  "No,  Jim,  you  mustn't. 
Take  me  home,  darling." 

A  GAIN,  she  was  right.  Quickly, 
I  drove  her  home  and,  before  I 
could  lose  my  head  again,  Lucy's 
arms  were  around  my  neck.  She 
kissed  me  and  her  lips  were  salty 
and  that  was  the  first  I  knew  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

"Goodbye,  darling,"  she  whis- 
pered. Another  kiss,  a  long,  deep 
kiss.  Then,  she  was  running  up  the 
path,  away  from  me. 

Going  home  and  trying  to  sleep 
was  out  of  the  question.  I  left  my 
car  there  and  walked  listlessly 
through   the   silent   streets,   until   I 


found  myself  in  front  of  Harry's 
Soft  Drink  stand.  I  went  in  and 
climbed  up  on  a  stool  at  the  counter. 

"Same  as  always?"  Harry  asked 
with  a  smile,  quietly. 

Harry's  got  the  sweetest  smile  I 
ever  saw  on  a  man.  He's  big,  with 
powerful  shoulders  and  long  legs, 
like  a  runner.  You'd  never  suspect 
he  has  a  bad  heart.  Malnutrition 
and  overwork,  the  doctor  said,  years 
ago. 

Harry  didn't  say  anything.  We'd 
talked  it  all  out,  time  and  again,  in 
the  past  weeks.  Harry  hated  the 
thought  of  my  going,  almost  as 
much  as  I  did.  Only  Harry's  hating 
it  was  impersonal.  He  had  ideas 
about  the  war.  He  had  ideas  about 
lots  of  things. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  at  last,  "write  to 
me,  will  you?" 

"Sure,"  I  said. 
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It  was  bad  saying  goodbye  to 
Harry.  I  don't  know,  with  Lucy,  I 
sort  of  went  to  pieces  and  it  was 
all  right  like  that.  But  with  Harry, 
I  had  to  hang  on  to  all  that  manly 
stuff,  be  casual,  no  emotions.  We 
shook  hands,  almost  like  we  didn't 
know  each  other,  and  Harry  slapped 
me  on  the  back  and  I  got  out  of 
there. 

COMEHOW,  it  got  to  be  Monday 
morning  and  a  group  of  us  were 
saying  goodbye  to  our  families  on 
the  station  platform  and  being 
herded  into  a  special  coach  by  an 
Army  Officer.  Once  the  train 
started,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  It  was 
as  if  a  door  had  been  shut  on  one 
part  of  our  lives  and  another  had 
opened  before  us. 

Camp  Y,  over  a  hundred  miles 
from  Fairlee,  in  a  different  state — 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  kind  of 
exciting.  There  was  something  new 
going  on  every  day  to  keep  us  in- 
terested— physical  checkups,  taking 
I.  Q.  examinations,  classifications, 
being  assigned  to  companies,  getting 
into  the  routine. 

After  the  thirteen  week  Recruit 
Training  period,  Ben  and  I  were 
assigned  to  the  same  company. 
Johnny  had  mechanical  training,  so 
he  went  with  an  outfit  of  machinists. 
Ted  Porter  was  made  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant— he'd  been  an  officer  in  the 
National  Guard  at  home — and  we 
didn't  see  much  of  him,  because  he 
was  in  a  different  area. 

Then  routine — and  more  routine, 
though  it  wasn't  so  much  the  routine 
that  got  us,  because  every  day  was  a 
little  different  from  the  day  before. 
One  day  we'd  go  on  a  hike.  The 
next  day,  we'd  be  on  the  rifle  range 
most  of  the  time.  The  next,  we'd 
have  classes  in  combat  training. 
What  was  bad,  was  that,  without 
even  noticing  it,  we  fell  into  the 
habit  of  not  doing  anything  we 
weren't  told  to  do.  We  did  what 
was  expected  of  us  and  shut  our 
minds  to  everything  else.  I  guess 
that  was  because  our  only  interest 
was  to  get  through  with  our  year 
and  go  home.  Anyway,  we 
gradually  stopped  reading  the 
papers,  except  maybe  the  comics. 
We  hardly  even  listened  to  the 
radio.  Actually,  we  were  doping 
ourselves,  not  because  things  «vere 
so  unbearable,  or  we  were  so 
stupid,  but  because  we  didn't  really 
care.  We  sort  of  lived  from  leave  to 
leave,  only  to  find  that,  when  we  did 
go  home,  we  didn't  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  ourselves  and,  when  we 
came  back,  it  was  hard  to  get  back 
in  the  swing  of  camp  life  again. 

No  one  knows  how  it  started,  but 
for  months  there  was  a  rumor 
floating  around  that  we  weren't  go- 
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ing  to  get  out  at  the  end  of  our 
year.  None  of  us  took  it  very 
seriously.  We'd  kid  about  it,  the 
way  you  do  about  things  you're  sure 
can't  happen  to  you. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  wasn't  a 
rumor  any  more.  A  General  made 
a  report  to  Congress.  And  Congress 
started  talking  about  extending  the 
time  of  service! 

It  was  like  being  hit  on  the  head. 
At  first,  we  were  too  stunned  to 
think.  Then,  whatever  thoughts  we 
had  were  just  about  useless. 
Emergency!  Defense!  What  did 
we  care  about  reasons  like  that? 
We  wanted  to  go  home,  see  our  girls, 
our  wives,  our  mothers  again. 

And  that's  when  I  got  the  letter 
from  my  sister  Nelly.  I  remember 
every  word  of  it. 

There  was  a  page  or  so  about 
home.  Then — "You  know  how  the 
girls  are,  Jim.  They  think  I'm  a  kid 
and  never  pay  any  attention  to  me. 
So,  the  other  day  I  heard  some  talk 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  about 


it.      This    is    what    happened.  . 

"Ever  since  you  boys  went  away, 
the  girls  have  been  kind  of  clubby. 
They  sit  around  and  talk  for  hours, 
a  regular  hen  club,  all  by  them- 
selves. But  lately  some  of  them 
have  been  going  out  again,  once  in 
awhile — yes,  with  a  fellow. 

"Well,  anyway,  the  other  evening, 
the  Whole  club  was  in  session  and  I 
crawled  in  on  it.  They  didn't  even 
know  I  was  there.  Barbara  Neely 
was  being  smug  as  the  dickens,  be- 
cause Ted's  been  promoted  again 
and  now  that  he's  a  Captain  they're 
going  to  be  married,  right  away,  and 
live  in  the  Officers'  quarters  on  the 
Post.  I  guess  the  other  girls  were 
a  little  jealous  and  I  can't  say  I 
blame  them.  Barbara  got  mad. 
And  first  thing  out  of  the  hat,  she 
turns  on  Ben's  Mary  and  says,  'What 
are  you  complaining  about?  You're 
having  plenty  of  fun  with  Bert 
Crumbach.'  Remember  him? 

"Anyhow,  Mary  says  Bert's  a  fine 
man   and   she  thinks  maybe  she'll 


marry  him.  At  that,  Lucy  pipes  up 
with,  'But  Mary!  You're  engaged 
to  Ben!'  And  Mary  says,  she  hates 
to  hurt  Ben,  but  after  all,  she  can't 
wait  forever.  Then  Lucy  said  Mary 
was  a  cheat.  So,  of  course,  Mary 
got  sore  and  turned  on  Lucy.  'I 
suppose,'  Mary  says,  'you've  writ- 
ten Jim  all  about  Harmon  Lewis 
hanging  around  you  all  the  time.' 
And  then  Lucy  started  to  cry  and 
said  Harmon  was  her  boss  and  had 
asked  her  out  to  dinner  a  couple  of 
times  and  that  was  all.  And  Mary 
said,  'Oh,  yeah?'  And  they  all  went 
away,  hating  each  other. 

"Now,  Jim,  I  don't  know  what  all 
this  Harmon  business  was  about. 
It's  probably  nothing  at  all.  I  just 
thought  you  ought  to  know,  because, 
while  I  don't  think  you  have  to 
worry,  Ben's  going  to  get  a  jolt,  one 
of  these  days.  Maybe  you  can  do 
something — I  don't  know  what.  My, 
this  letter's  long.  Better  stop  now. 
Got  a  date  myself.    Love,  Nelly." 

I  read  it  three  times.     And  the 


more  I  read,  the  more  scared  I  got. 
I  kept  telling  myself  that  Lucy 
would  never  go  back  on  me  like 
that,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was 
whistling  in  the  dark. 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  think  too  much 
about  Ben.  Anyway,  not  until  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  when  I  spotted 
him  looking  like  someone  had  hit 
him.  It  was  after  mail  call  and  he 
was  leaning  up  against  the  wall  of 
our  barracks,  with  that  funny, 
empty  look  on  his  face.  He  had  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  I  went  over  to 
him. 

"Ben,"  I  said. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  now,"  he  said. 
"Leave  me  alone." 

TDEN  was  hit  hard.  Johnny  and  I 
did  our  best  to  pull  him  out  of 
it,  but  we  didn't  get  far.  He  kept 
going  off  alone  every  chance  he  got, 
and  the  next  time  we  went  away  on 
leave,  he  wouldn't  come  back  to 
Fairlee  with  us. 

In  a  way,  I  wasn't  anxious  to  go 


She  was  sort  of  pretty,  if  you  didn't  look  at 
her  eyes.  "What's  the  matter,  soldier?"  she 
said   insinuatingly.   "Don't  you   want   to   play?" 
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back  myself.  I  was  afraid  of  what 
I'd  find.  And,  when  I  did  see  Lucy 
it  didn't  help  much.  There  was 
something  about  her — a  sort  of  fear, 
or  watchfulness,  or  something.  I 
kissed  her  and  my  heart  stopped 
beating  at  the  way  she  seemed  to  be 
pulling  away  from  me. 

She  laughed  and  it  didn't  sound 
real.  "Why  are  you  looking  at  me 
like  that,  Jim?"  she  asked. 

"Lucy — "  I  had  no  idea  how  to 
say  it.  And  then,  I  found  I  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  tell  her  I'd  heard 
about  Harmon  Lewis.  So,  I  talked 
about  Ben. 

Like  a  fool,  I  said,  "You  wouldn't 
do  that  to  me,  would  you,  Lucy? 
Not  without  telling  me — would 
you?" 

"Jim,"  Lucy  cried.  "Jim,  you're 
hurting  my  arm."  She  looked 
frightened.  All  of  a  sudden,  she 
started  to  sob  and  buried  her  face 
in  my  shoulder.  "Jim,  darling. 
You've  been  gone  so  long  and  I've 
missed  you  so  much.  Hold  on  to 
me,  darling." 

Then  it  was  all  right.  She  was 
my  old  Lucy.  And  I  forgot  about 
everything  else.  I  was  happy — until 
I  took  her  home  and  stopped  in  to 
say  goodbye  to  her  parents. 

There  was  something  wrong  about 
them.  Mrs.  Gaynor  was  sweet,  as 
usual,  but  she  kept  making  con- 
versation and  didn't  listen  to  my 
answers.  And  Mr.  Gaynor  kept 
talking  about  the  eighteen  months 
extension. 

A  few  days  after  I  got  back  to 
camp,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor. And  then,  I  really  knew  how 
Ben  had  felt. 

"I  had  hoped,"  she  wrote,  "that 
Lucy  and  you  would  talk  this  over. 
But  I'm  afraid  Lucy  didn't  explain, 
after  all.  You  see,  Jim,  dear,  Har- 
mon Lewis — you  know,  the  banker 
— has  spoken  to  Mr.  Gaynor  about 
marrying  Lucy.  Now,  I  know  that 
you  and  Lucy  have  always  counted 
on  getting  married,  but  both  Mr. 
Gaynor  and  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  you 
two  young  people  have  made  a 
mistake.  After  all,  you  grew  up  to- 
gether and  neither  one  of  you  has 
ever  gone  out  with  anyone  else  and, 
frankly,  we  think  you  have  mistaken 
familiarity  for  love.  We  both  feel 
that  Lucy  would  be  very  happy  with 
Harmon — if  it  weren't  for  her 
loyalty  to  you.  I  know  this  will 
seem  like  a  shock  to  you,  but  I  beg 
you  to  think  it  over.  Your  future  is 
so  uncertain.  Harmon  is  well  off 
and  he  loves  Lucy  very  much.  And 
Lucy  is  very  fond  of  him.  In  fact,  if 
it  were  not  for  you.  I'm  sure  she 
would  realize  that  she  loves  him 
My  dear  boy — this  is  very  hard  to 
say,  but  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to 
set    Lucy   (Continued    on    page  18) 


to  do  with  ourselves  and,  when  we 
came  back,  it  was  hard  to  get  back 
in  the  swing  of  camp  life  again. 

No  one  knows  how  it  started,  but 
for  months  there  was  a  rumor 
floating  around  that  we  weren't  go- 
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It  was  bad  saying  goodbye  to 
Harry.  I  don't  know,  with  Lucy,  I 
sort  of  went  to  pieces  and  it  was 
all  right  like  that.  But  with  Harry, 
I  had  to  hang  on  to  all  that  manly 
stuff,  be  casual,  no  emotions.  We 
shook  hands,  almost  like  we  didn't 
know  each  other,  and  Harry  slapped 
me  on  the  back  and  I  got  out  of 
there. 

COMEHOW,  it  got  to  be  Monday 
^  morning  and  a  group  of  us  were 
saying  goodbye  to  our  families  on 
the  station  platform  and  being 
herded  into  a  special  coach  by  an 
Army  Officer.  Once  the  train 
started,  it  wasn't  so  bad.  It  was 
as  if  a  door  had  been  shut  on  one 
part  of  our  lives  and  another  had 
opened  before  us. 

Camp  Y,  over  a  hundred  miles 
from  Fairlee,  in  a  different  state — 

In  the  beginning,  it  was  kind  of 
exciting.  There  was  something  new 
going  on  every  day  to  keep  us  in- 
terested— physical  checkups,  taking 
I.  Q.  examinations,  classifications, 
being  assigned  to  companies,  getting 
into  the  routine. 

After  the  thirteen  week  Recruit 
Training  period,  Ben  and  I  were 
assigned  to  the  same  company. 
Johnny  had  mechanical  training,  so 
he  went  with  an  outfit  of  machinists. 
Ted  Porter  was  made  a  Second  Lieu- 
tenant— he'd  been  an  officer  in  the 
National  Guard  at  home — and  we 
didn't  see  much  of  him,  because  he 
was  in  a  different  area. 

Then  routine — and  more  routine, 
though  it  wasn't  so  much  the  routine 
that  got  us,  because  every  day  was  a 
little  different  from  the  day  before. 
One  day  we'd  go  on  a  hike.  The 
next  day,  we'd  be  on  the  rifle  range 
most  of  the  time.  The  next,  we'd 
have  classes  in  combat  training. 
What  was  bad,  was  that,  without 
even  noticing  it,  we  fell  into  the 
habit  of  not  doing  anything  we 
weren't  told  to  do.  We  did  what 
was  expected  of  us  and  shut  our 
minds  to  everything  else.  I  guess 
that  was  because  our  only  interest 
was  to  get  through  with  our  year 
and  go  home.  Anyway,  we 
gradually  stopped  reading  the 
papers,  except  maybe  the  comics. 
We  hardly  even  listened  to  the 
radio.  Actually,  we  were  doping 
ourselves,  not  because  things  cvere 
so  unbearable,  or  we  were  so 
stupid,  but  because  we  didn't  really 
care.  We  sort  of  lived  from  leave  to 
leave,  only  to  find  that,  when  we  did 
go  home,  we  didn't  know  quite  what 
to  do  with  ourselves  and,  when  we 
came  back,  it  was  hard  to  get  back 
in  the  swing  of  camp  life  again. 

No  one  knows  how  it  started,  but 
for  months  there  was  a  rumor 
floating  around  that  we  weren't  go- 
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ing  to  get  out  at  the  end  of  our 
ZaT  None  of  us  took  it  very 
seriously.  We'd  kid  about  it,  the 
way  you  do  about  things  you're  sure 
can't  happen  to  you. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  wasn  t  a 
rumor  any  more.  A  General  made 
a  report  to  Congress.  And  Congress 
started  talking  about  extending  the 
time  of  service! 

It  was  like  being  hit  on  the  head. 
At  first,  we  were  too  stunned  to 
think  Then,  whatever  thoughts  we 
had  were  just  about  useless. 
Emergency!  Defense!  What  did 
we  care  about  reasons  like  that? 
■  We  wanted  to  go  home,  see  our  girls, 
our  wives,  our  mothers  again. 

And  that's  when  I  got  the  letter 
from  my  sister  Nelly.  I  remember 
every  word  of  it. 

There  was  a  page  or  so  about 
home.  Then— "You  know  how  the 
girls  are,  Jim.  They  think  I'm  a  kid 
and  never  pay  any  attention  to  me. 
So,  the  other  day  I  heard  some  talk 
and  I  think  you  ought  to  know  about 


"Ever  since  you  boys  went 
the  girls  have  been  kind  of  y- 

They  sit  around  and  talk  for  h  by' 
a   regular   hen   club    all    k     h°urs. 


.,   — „  „,„j  laiK  j  „. 

a  regular  hen   club    all  h  s- 

selves.      But   lately   some  LthJ*>- 
have  been  going  out  again   on 
awhile — yes,  with  a  fellow  in 

"Well,  anyway,  the  other  eveni* 
the  whole  club  was  in  session 
crawled  in  on  it.     They  didn't^  ' 
know  I  was  there.     Barbara  Nell" 
was  being  smug  as  the  dickens  h 
cause   Ted's    been   promoted   as 
and  now  that  he's  a  Captain  thevv 
going  to  be  married,  right  away  L! 
live  in  the  Officers'  quarters  on  th 
Post.     I  guess  the  other  gins      "e 
a   little  jealous  and   I  can't  sav  I 
blame    them.      Barbara    got    mad 
And  first  thing  out  of  the  hat  sh 
turns  on  Ben's  Mary  and  says,  'Whal 
are  you  complaining  about?    You're 
having    plenty    of    fun    with   Bert 
Crumbach.'  Remember  him? 

"Anyhow,  Mary  says  Bert's  a  fine 
man  and   she  thinks  maybe  she'll 


marry  him.  At  that,  Lucy  pipes  up 
with.  'But  Mary!  You're  engaged 
to  Ben!'  And  Mary  says,  she  hates 
to  hurt  Ben,  but  after  all,  she  can't 
wait  forever.  Then  Lucy  said  Mary 
was  a  cheat.  So,  of  course,  Mary 
got  sore  and  turned  on  Lucy.  'I 
suppose,'  Mary  says,  'you've  writ- 
ten Jim  all  about  Harmon  Lewis 
hanging  around  you  all  the  time.' 
And  then  Lucy  started  to  cry  and 
said  Harmon  was  her  boss  and  had 
asked  her  out  to  dinner  a  couple  of 
times  and  that  was  all.  And  Mary 
said,  'Oh,  yeah?'  And  they  all  went 
away,  hating  each  other. 

"Now,  Jim,  I  don't  know  what  all 
this  Harmon  business  was  about. 
It's  probably  nothing  at  all.  I  just 
thought  you  ought  to  know,  because, 
while  I  don't  think  you  have  to 
worry,  Ben's  going  to  get  a  jolt,  one 
of  these  days.  Maybe  you  can  do 
something — I  don't  know  what.  My, 
this  letter's  long.  Better  stop  now. 
Got  a  date  myself.    Love,  Nelly." 

I  read   it  three  times.     And   the 


more  I  read,  the  more  scared  I  got. 
I  kept  telling  myself  that  Lucy 
would  never  go  back  on  me  like 
that,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  was 
whistling  in  the  dark. 

I'm  afraid  I  didn't  think  too  much 
about  Ben.  Anyway,  not  until  a 
couple  of  weeks  later,  when  I  spotted 
him  looking  like  someone  had  hit 
him.  It  was  after  mail  call  and  he 
was  leaning  up  against  the  wall  of 
our  barracks,  with  that  funny, 
empty  look  on  his  face.  He  had  a 
letter  in  his  hand.  I  went  over  to 
him. 

"Ben,"  I  said. 

"Don't  talk  to  me,  now,"  he  said. 
"Leave  me  alone." 

gEN  was  hit  hard.  Johnny  and  I 
did  our  best  to  pull  him  out  of 
it,  but  we  didn't  get  far.  He  kept 
going  off  alone  every  chance  he  got, 
and  the  next  time  we  went  away  on 
leave,  he  wouldn't  come  back  to 
Fairlee  with  us. 

In  a  way,  I  wasn't  anxious  to  go 


She  was  sort  of  pretty,  if  you  didn't  look  at 
her  eyes.  "What's  the  matter,  soldier?"  she 
said  insinuatingly.   "Don't  you   want  to  play?" 


back  myself.  1  was  afraid  of  what 
I  d  find.  And,  when  I  did  see  Lucy 
it  didn't  help  much.  Thou  was 
something  about  her — a  sort  of  fear 
or  watchfulness,  or  something,  1 
kissed  her  and  my  heart  stopped 
beating  at  the  way  she  seemed  to  be 
pulling  away  from  me 

She  laughed  and  it  didn't  sound 
real.  "Why  are  you  looking  at  me 
like  that.  Jim'"  she  asked. 

"Lucy—"  I  had  no  idea  how  to 
say  it.  And  then.  1  found  1  couldn't 
bring  myself  to  tell  her  I'd  heard 
about  Harmon  Lewis.  So.  1  talked 
about   Ben. 

Like  a  fool,  I  said,  "You  wouldn't 
do  that  to  me.  would  you.  Lucj  ' 
Not  without  telling  me — would 
you?" 

"Jim,"  Lucy  cried.  "Jim.  you're 
hurting  my  arm."  She  looked 
frightened.  All  of  a  sudden,  sh.' 
started  to  sob  and  buried  hoi  [ace 
in  my  shoulder.  "Jim,  darling 
You've  been  gone  so  long  and  I've 
missed  you  so  much.  Hold  on  to 
me,  darlinj;." 

Then  it  was  all  right.  She  was 
my  old  Lucy.  And  I  forgot  about 
everything  else.  1  was  happy — until 
I  took  her  home  and  stopped  in  to 
say  goodbye  to  her  parents 

There  was  something  wrong  about 
them.  Mrs.  Gaynor  was  sweet,  as 
usual,  but  she  kept  making  con- 
versation and  didn't  listen  to  my 
answers.  And  Mr.  Gaynor  kept 
talking  about  the  eighteen  months 
extension. 

A  few  days  after  I  got  back  to 
camp,  I  got  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Gay- 
nor. And  then,  I  really  knew  how 
Ben  had  felt. 

"I  had  hoped,"  she  wrote,  "that 
Lucy  and  you  would  talk  this  over. 
But  I'm  afraid  Lucy  didn't  explain, 
after  all.  You  see,  Jim,  dear,   Har- 
mon Lewis — you  know,  the  banker 
— has  spoken  to  Mr.  Gaynor  about 
marrying  Lucy.     Now,  I  know  that 
you  and  Lucy  have  always  counted 
on   getting   married,    but   both   Mr. 
Gaynor  and  I  feel  that,  perhaps,  you 
two    young    people    have    made    a 
mistake.    After  all,  you  grew  up  to- 
gether and  neither  one  of  you  has 
ever  gone  out  with  anyone  else  and, 
frankly,  we  think  you  have  mistaken 
familiarity  for  love.     We  both  feel 
that  Lucy  would  be  very  happy  with 
Harmon — if     it     weren't     for     her 
loyalty   to   you.     I   know   this  will 
seem  like  a  shock  to  you,  but  I  beg 
you  to  think  it  over.  Your  future  is 
so   uncertain.     Harmon   is  well   off 
and  he  loves  Lucy  very  much.    And 
Lucy  is  very  fond  of  him.    In  fact,  if 
it  were  not  for  you,   I'm  sure  she 
would   realize   that   she   loves   him. 
My  dear  boy — this  is  very  hard  to 
say,  but  I  think  it  is  up  to  you  to 
set    Lucy  (Continued    on    page  78) 
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It  was  just  the  opposite  of  love  at  first  sight  for 
John  B.  Hughes  and  the  girl  he  met  in  Idaho — but 
that    didn't    keep   them    from    a    happy    marriage 


X  F  THERE'S  one  thing  that  drives 
John  B.  Hughes  wild,  it's  to  get  a 
letter  from  a  listener  saying: 

"I  just  love  to  listen  to  you  on  the 
air,  Mr.  Hughes.  Your  voice  is  so 
friendly  and  appealing  that  I  enjoy 
listening  no  matter  what  you  say!" 

True,  it's  a  compliment.  But  just 
look  at  John's  side  of  the  question. 
There  he  is,  broadcasting  a  fifteen- 
minute  news  analysis  every  day 
over  the  Mutual  network.  He's  the 
only  nationally-heard  news  com- 
mentator whose  program  originates 


;\ 


By    MARIAN    RHEA 

on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Because  of  that 
fact,  and  because  he  does  take  his 
work  seriously,  he  has  done  his  best 
to  become  something  of  an  authority 
on  Far  Eastern  affairs. 

And  then  people  write  in  to  com- 
pliment him  on  his  voice,  which 
after  all  he  was  born  with,  and 
neglect  to  say  they're  glad  he  knows 
what  he's  talking  about — which  is 
an  advantage  that  he  worked  hard 
to  get! 

The  bicycle  built  for  two  that  Ariel 
gave  John  on  their  thirteenth  anni- 
versary will  hold  four — if  the  other 
two    are    Saandra.  and   John    Junior. 

*0 


Not  that  his  voice  isn't  a  real 
asset.  It's  strong  and  virile  and 
very  clear,  and  it  goes  with  his 
appearance.  In  fact,  he  looks  like 
his  voice  sounds.  He  is  big  and  has 
plenty  of  hair,  blue  eyes,  a  clear, 
ruddy  skin,  an  intriguing  mustache 
and  an  elegant  smile.  He  has  a 
sense  of  humor,  too,  which  is  just 
about  as  beguiling  as  good  looks 
(for  my  money,  at  least)  and  he 
isn't  the  kind  of  chap  who  thinks 
he  knows  it  all,  either.  He  is  modest, 
but  not  "professionally"  so,  if  you 
get  what  I  mean.  It  is  his  job  and 
not  himself  that  he  takes  seriously 
— his  job  and  his  wife,  I  might  add. 
She  is  important. 

When  you  meet  someone  and  talk 
to  him,  you  usually  find  one  thing 
that  stands  out,  keynoting  his  entire 
personality.  With  John  B.  Hughes, 
and  despite  his  brilliantly  successful 
career,  it  is  his  marriage.  He  was 
married  thirteen  years  ago  last 
August  8,  and  his  wife  is  still  the 
most  important  thing  in  his  life.  He 
is  crazy  about  her.  He  admits  that, 
frankly.     (Continued  on  page  82) 


Listen  to  John  B.  Hughes,  sponsored  by  Aspertane,  on  Mutual  Mondays  through  Fridays  at  noon,  E.S.T. 
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It  had  happened — she  had 
disgraced  Edward  before  all 
the  world.  In  blind  panic, 
Amanda  ran  sobbing  from 
the  church,  away  from  the 
man   she   had   just   married 
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AMANDA  moved  through  the 
door,  her  heart  beating  a  ter- 
k  rified  accompaniment  to  her 
thoughts — no,  not  thoughts,  for  she 
could  not  think;  fear  was  mounting 
into  panic,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
Edward  who  might  be  close  to  death. 
Her  eyes  swept  around  the  front 
room  of  Charlie  Harris'  cabin,  filled 
with  Valley  folk,  her  father,  Charlie, 
the  minister.  The  weight  of  the 
wedding  chain  upon  her  shoulders 
was  heavier  than  fruit  and  flowers 
should  be.  The  outer  door  was  open, 
and  now  she  heard  footsteps,  those 
of  Edward  Leighton,  who,  deter- 
mined to  save  her  from  this  mar- 
riage, would  face  a  danger,  which 
he,  who  had  always  lived  on  the 
hills,  would  not  be  prepared  to  meet. 
On  she  moved,  a  slim,  white 
figure;  if  these,  her  people,  killed 
Edward,  they  would  have  to  kill 
her,  too.  They  waited,  watching 
her,  and  with  a  desperate,  sudden 
gesture  she  tore  the  chain  from  her, 
she  broke  through  the  girls  around 
her,  and  was  out  the  door  into  the 
night.  Edward  was  there,  she  saw 
him;  she  caught  his  hands,  crying 
out  to  him,  and  they  were  running, 
running  through  the  moonlight  to- 
ward his  car  by  the  great  oak. 
Behind  them,  high  and  furious, 
sounded  shouts  and  yells.  Some- 
how they  were  in  the  car,  it  was, 
moving;  by  the  night  wind,  cool 
against  her  face,  she  knew  they 
were  away,  that  Edward  was  safe. 
She  did  not  think  of  herself,  of 
where  she  was  going,  of  what  she 
might  have  to  face,  only  that  she 
had  saved  him.  A  bullet  whistled 
above  their  heads,  then  as  they 
came  out  from  under  the  trees  and 
mounted  the  hill,  silence  closed  in 
behind  them.  Amanda  shivered; 
she  was  suddenly  very  weary.  The 
last  days  had  been  too  full  of 
anguish,  strain  and  horror,  of  heart- 
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break  and  despair;  her  strength  had 
been  drained  from  her,  there  was 
nothing  left  with  which  to  respond 
to  freedom — or  to  love. 

Edward's  voice  was  tender, 
broken,  and  she  heard  it  only  as  a 
faint  sound,  the  pressure  of  his  arm 
against  her  side  was  as  unreal  as 
a  touch  in  a  dream.  She  only  knew 
that  this  ride  through  the  night  was 


taking  her  closer  and  closer  to  Susan 
Leighton;  she  remembered — now — 
that  Edward's  mother  had  told  her 
that  some  day  he  would  be  sorry  he 
had  ever  met  her. 

Before  the  door  of  Big  House, 
whose  windows  gleamed  with  lights, 
Edward  stopped  the  car,  drew  her 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with 
passionate  tenderness.   He,  too,  was 
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Read  the  story  of  Amanda,  Actionized  by  Alice  Eldridge  Renner, 
and  tune  in  weekdays  to  the  NBC-Blue  network  for  new  chapters 
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Amanda,  Helen  Shields  as  Sylvia,  Irene  Hubbard  as  Mrs.  Leighton. 


shaken,  and  in  the  flooding  moon- 
light his  eyes  showed  sunken  in  a 
haggard  face. 

"My  dear,  my  darling — how  could 
you — how  could  you  leave  me?  I've 
been  in  hell.  Suppose  I  hadn't  got 
there  in  time,  you  might  be — you 
would  be  another  man's  wife — by 
now.  Amanda — Amanda — "  His 
arms   tightened   about  her   with   a 
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desperate  urgency. 

She  clung  to  him,  her  only  se- 
curity in  a  world  torn  by  doubts 
and  fears,  a  world,  torn,  not  healed, 
by  love.  He  helped  her  out  of  the 
car,  and  led  her  into  the  living  room, 
and  once  more  she  faced  Susan 
Leighton.  She  was  not  to  be  spared 
anything;  Sylvia  Meadows  was 
there,  the  girl  who  had  once  ex- 


pected to  be  Edward's  wife.  That 
made  it  hard.  But  Colonel  Bob  was 
there,  too,  friendly,  wanting  to  help. 
Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  her 
weary  mind  and  soul,  courage 
stirred.  If  she  was  sure  what  was 
right,  how  to  make  Edward  happy, 
she  would  have  no  fear  of  anyone 
or  anything. 

She  found  herself  sitting  on  the 
sofa  close  to  Edward,  his  arm 
around  her,  and  they  waited,  their 
eyes  on  his  mother's  face.  Susan 
did  not  speak;  she  had  risen  and 
stood,  her  eyes  wide,  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost  she  had  believed  for- 
ever banished.  She  seemed  more 
shocked  than  angry;  and  Sylvia's 
blue  eyes  held  a  queer,  veiled  look. 

"Mother,"  Edward  said,  breaking 
the  unnatural  silence,  "you  did  a 
wicked  thing,  a  cruel  thing — I — " 
the  knuckles  were  white  on  his 
clenched  hand,  "I  found  Amanda 
just  in  time.  She  was — "  his  voice 
broke,  "she  was  being  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  a  man  she  hates.  I 
almost  lost  her.  Why  did  you  try 
to  separate  us?" 

Susan  moved  to  her  chair,  and 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  quite  simply. 

"Because  I  believe  you're  infatu- 
ated with  a  beautiful  face.  You're 
on  the  point  of  ruining  your  life.  I 
did  what  I  did  because  I  love  you." 

"Love  me!  If  you  do,  you'd  want 
me  to  be  happy — " 

"I'm  thinking  of  your  happiness. 
What  will  your  friends  say  when 
they  know  you've  married  Amanda, 
a—" 

"A  Valley  girl — yes.  I'm  proud 
that  she  is." 

There  was  a  little  cry  from 
Amanda,  and  his  hand  closed  over 
hers. 

"Hush,  dear.  We  must  have  this 
out,  the  sooner  the  better.  Every- 
one has  to  know — and  accept — just 
how  I  feel — my  family  and  my 
friends." 

Susan's  voice  was  still  quiet,  but 
one  foot  tapped  impatiently  on  the 
floor. 

"All  right.  We'll  have  it  out,  as 
you  say.  I  believe  you'll  never  be 
happy  with  Amanda.  She's  an  un- 
educated girl,  she  has  no  compre- 
hension of  your  life  and  interests — 
she's  never  been  to  school — " 

"And  I  don't  give  a  hang.  But 
Amanda  shall  not  be  hurt — by  any- 
one." His  voice  was  now  hard, 
covering  fury. 

"You  don't  care.  Edward?" 
Amanda  was  sobbing,  and  slow 
tears  slipped  over  her  cheeks.  "Are 
you  saying  that  just  to  be  kind? 
Truly,  you  don't  care?" 

"I  do  not;  not  for  myself."  He 
brushed  away  her  tears  with  gentle 
fingers.    "If  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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It  had  happened — she  had 
disgraced  Edward  before  all 
the  world.  In  blind  panic, 
Amanda  ran  sobbing  from 
the  church,  away  from  the 
man   she   had   just  married 
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AMANDA  moved  through  the 
door,  her  heart  beating  a  ter- 
k  rifled  accompaniment  to  her 
thoughts — no,  not  thoughts,  for  she 
could  not  think;  fear  was  mounting 
into  panic,  not  for  herself,  but  for 
Edward  who  might  be  close  to  death. 
Her  eyes  swept  around  the  front 
room  of  Charlie  Harris'  cabin,  filled 
with  Valley  folk,  her  father,  Charlie, 
the  minister.  The  weight  of  the 
wedding  chain  upon  her  shoulders 
was  heavier  than  fruit  and  flowers 
should  be.  The  outer  door  was  open, 
and  now  she  heard  footsteps,  those 
of  Edward  Leighton,  who,  deter- 
mined to  save  her  from  this  mar- 
riage, would  face  a  danger,  which 
he,  who  had  always  lived  on  the 
hills,  would  not  be  prepared  to  meet. 
On  she  moved,  a  slim,  white 
figure;  if  these,  her  people,  killed 
Edward,  they  would  have  to  kill 
her,  too.  They  waited,  watching 
her,  and  with  a  desperate,  sudden 
gesture  she  tore  the  chain  from  her, 
she  broke  through  the  girls  around 
her,  and  was  out  the  door  into  the 
night.  Edward  was  there,  she  saw 
him;  she  caught  his  hands,  crying 
out  to  him,  and  they  were  running, 
running  through  the  moonlight  to- 
ward his  car  by  the  great  oak. 
Behind  them,  high  and  furious, 
sounded  shouts  and  yells.  Some- 
how they  were  in  the  car,  it  was. 
moving;  by  the  night  wind,  cool 
against  her  face,  she  knew  they 
were  away,  that  Edward  was  safe. 
She  did  not  think  of  herself,  of 
where  she  was  going,  of  what  she 
might  have  to  face,  only  that  she 
had  saved  him.  A  bullet  whistled 
above  their  heads,  then  as  they 
came  out  from  under  the  trees  and 
mounted  the  hill,  silence  closed  in 
behind  them.  Amanda  shivered; 
she  was  suddenly  very  weary.  The 
last  days  had  been  too  full  of 
anguish,  strain  and  horror,  of  heart- 
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break  and  despair;  her  strength  had 
been  drained  from  her,  there  was 
nothing  left  with  which  to  respond 
to  freedom — or  to  love. 

Edward's  voice  was  tender, 
broken,  and  she  heard  it  only  as  a 
faint  sound,  the  pressure  of  his  arm 
against  her  side  was  as  unreal  as 
a  touch  in  a  dream.  She  only  knew 
that  this  ride  through  the  night  was 


taking  her  closer  and  closer  to  Susan 
Leighton;  she  remembered — now 
that  Edward's  mother  had  told  her 
that  some  day  he  would  be  sorry  he 
had  ever  met  her. 

Before  the  door  of  Big  House, 
whose  windows  gleamed  with  lights, 
Edward  stopped  the  car,  drew  her 
into  his  arms  and  kissed  her  with 
passionate  tenderness.   He,  too,  was 
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shaken,  and  in  the  flooding  moon- 
hght  his  eyes  showed  sunken  in  a 
haggard  face. 

"My  dear,  my  darling — how  could 
you—how  could  you  leave  me?  I've 
heen  in  hell.  Suppose  I  hadn't  got 
here  in  time,  you  might  be — you 
Would  be  another  man's  wife — by 
n°w-  Amanda— Amanda— "  His 
»ms  tightened  about  her  with  a 
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desperate  urgency. 

She  clung  to  him,  her  only  se- 
curity in  a  world  torn  by  doubts 
and  fears,  a  world,  torn,  not  healed 
bv  love.  He  helped  her  out  of  the 
car,  and  led  her  into  the  living  room 
and  once  more  she  faced  Susan 
Leighton.  She  was  not  to  be  spared 
anything;  Sylvia  Meadows  was 
there,  the  girl  who  had  once  ex- 


pected to  be  Edward's  wife.  That 
made  rt  hard.  But  Colonel  Bob  was 
there,  too,  friendly,  wanting  to  help. 
Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  her 
weary  mind  and  soul,  courage 
stirred.  If  she  was  sure  what  was 
right,  how  to  make  Edward  happy, 
she  would  have  no  fear  of  anyone 
or  anything. 

She  found  herself  sitting  on  the 
sofa  close  to  Edward,  his  arm 
around  her,  and  they  waited,  their 
eyes  on  his  mother's  face.  Susan 
did  not  speak;  she  had  risen  and 
stood,  her  eyes  wide,  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  ghost  she  had  believed  for- 
ever banished.  She  seemed  more 
shocked  than  angry;  and  Sylvia's 
blue  eyes  held  a  queer,  veiled  look. 

"Mother,"  Edward  said,  breaking 
the  unnatural  silence,  "you  did  a 
wicked  thing,  a  cruel  thing— I—" 
the  knuckles  were  white  on  his 
clenched  hand,  "I  found  Amanda 
just  in  time.  She  was — "  his  voice 
broke,  "she  was  being  forced  into  a 
marriage  with  a  man  she  hates.  I 
almost  lost  her.  Why  did  you  try 
to  separate  us?" 

Susan  moved  to  her  chair,  and 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  quite  simply. 

"Because  I  believe  you're  infatu- 
ated with  a  beautiful  face.  You're 
on  the  point  of  ruining  your  life.  I 
did  what  I  did  because  I  love  you." 

"Love  me!  If  you  do,  you'd  want 
me  to  be  happy — " 

"I'm  thinking  of  your  happiness. 
What  will  your  friends  say  when 
they  know  you've  married  Amanda, 
a — " 

"A  Valley  girl — yes.  I'm  proud 
that  she  is." 

There  was  a  little  cry  from 
Amanda,  and  his  hand  closed  over 
hers. 

"Hush,  dear.  We  must  have  this 
out,  the  sooner  the  better.  Every- 
one has  to  know — and  accept — just 
how  I  feel — my  family  and  my 
friends." 

Susan's  voice  was  still  quiet,  but 
one  foot  tapped  impatiently  on  the 
floor. 

"All  right.  We'll  have  it  out,  as 
you  say.  I  believe  you'll  never  be 
happy  with  Amanda.  She's  an  un- 
educated girl,  she  has  no  compre- 
hension of  your  life  and  interests — 
she's  never  been  to  school — " 

"And  I  don't  give  a  hang.  But 
Amanda  shall  not  be  hurt — by  any- 
one." His  voice  was  now  hard, 
covering  fury. 

"You  don't  care,  Edward?" 
Amanda  was  sobbing,  and  slow 
tears  slipped  over  her  cheeks.  "Are 
you  saying  that  just  to  be  kind? 
Truly,  you  don't  care?" 

"I  do  not;  not  for  myself."  He 
brushed  away  her  tears  with  gentle 
fingers.    "If  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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From  the  lift  of  his 
eyebrow  to  the  shine 
of  his  shoes,  Kelton 
Stokes  was  perfection. 


LEADING    MAN 


T 

X  HERE  was  something  jauntier  than  usual  about 
Kelton  Stokes  as  he  walked  into  the  room.  "And  the 
Lord  knows,"  thought  Hallam  Ford,  "he's  jaunty 
enough  under  ordinary  circumstances."  From  the  lift 
of  his  left  eyebrow  to  the  dull  shine  of  his  brown 
English  shoes,  Kelton  Stokes  was  perfection. 

Millicent  Barry  was  waiting  to  run  over  the  scene 
with  Kelton — she  was  already  cast  as  leading  lady — 
and  it  was  her  voice  that  said  out  loud  what  Hallam 
was  thinking. 

"Why  girls  leave  home!"  she  exclaimed,  and  laughed. 
"Kelton,  darling,  aren't  you  ever  going  to  grow  up?" 

Kelton  sauntered  across  the  rehearsal  room,  and 
despite  himself  Hallam  Ford  liked  the  man.  He  was 
so  pleased  with  life  and  with  living.  Happiness  was 
draped  around  him  like  a  cloak. 

"Why  should  I  grow  up,"  he  asked  Millicent,  "when 
living  in  a  state  of  arrested  development  is  such  fun?" 

Millicent  wrinkled  her  lovely  nose  at  him.  She  said, 
"That's  a  question  I  can't  answer,  big  boy,"  and 
Hallam  muttered,  "I've  got  to  hand  it  to  you,  Stokes! 
And — "  he  added  meanly — "to  your  tailor!" 

"We  heard,"  Millicent  said  as  Kelton  seated  himself, 
"that  you  were  having  a  tryout  for  the  moom  pitchers." 

Kelton  relaxed.  He  stretched  his  legs  in  front  of 
him,  balancing  on  the  back  of  his  heels. 

"Yeah,"  he  said  casually,  "I've  been  having  a  tryout. 
I've  been  rehearsing  like  mad." 

"Did  anything  come  of  it?"  inquired  Hallam.  "The 
tryout,  I  mean?"  And — "Are  we  going  to  lose  you?" 
mocked  Millicent. 

Kelton  Stokes  brought  his  feet  back  to  a  normal 
position.  He  sat  upright  and  surveyed  his  right  thumb 
nail  with  a  curious  absorption. 

"Yes,  I  reckon  you're  going  to  lose  me  ...  I  saw 
my  screen  test,  this  morning,"  he  said. 

"Was  it  okay?"  queried  Hallam  Ford. 

Kelton  said  honestly,  "Well,  there  were  a  few  little 
things.  A  touch  of  thickness  under  the  chin — just  a 
touch — and  I'll  have  to  doctor  up  that  gray  streak  in 
my  hair.  But  on  the  whole  the  test  was  so  slick  that 
it  surprised  me.    And  Laura  was  knocked  for  a  loop." 

Millicent  winked   at  Hal.     She  said,   "You   would 
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"He's  mine!"  .  .  .  and  Laura  realized  with 
sudden  anger  that  Kelton  was  indeed  hers, 
husband,  lover,  the  child  she  had  never  pos- 
sessed. Any  woman  who  loved  as  Laura  did 
would  risk  the  gamble  she  took  to  hold  him 


think  it  was  good,  Kelton,  but  if  Laura  liked  the  darn 
thing  that's  something  else  again.  Laura's  not  only 
beautiful — she  has  sense." 

Kelton  agreed.  "I've  the  grandest  wife  in  the  world," 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  rich  with  sincerity.  "Laura's 
my  inspiration — she's  responsible  for  everything  decent 
I've  done.    No  kidding." 

"You're  telling  me!"  teased  Millicent.  "How  does 
she  feel  about  this  Hollywood  stuff?   I  mean,  really?" 

Kelton  Stokes  was  again  surveying  his  thumb  nail. 
"Of  course,"  he  said,  "Laura  likes  it  here — this  town's 
friendly  and  Hollywood,  according  to  all  reports,  is  a 
madhouse.  But  Laura  will  stick  any  place  if  it's  to  my 
advantage.  We  belong  together — where  I  go  she  goes. 
If  she  balked  at  Hollywood — "  he  hesitated. 

Hallam  prompted,  "Yes?" 

Kelton  told  him  simply,  "Then  pictures  would  be 
out.    See?" 

It  was  Millicent  who  said — "Yes,  I  see."  She  added, 
"How  long  have  you  and  Laura  been  married?"  and 
Kelton  told  her,  "This  isn't  for  publication,  Millie,  but 
we've  been  married  over  twenty  years.  That's  some 
sort  of  a  record." 

"Not,"  breathed  Millicent  softly,  "for  people  who 
love  each  other."  Her  eyes,  suddenly  warm  and  soft, 
rested  upon  Hallam  Ford,  and  all  at  once  Hallam  felt 
younger  than  Kelton  looked,  which  was  pretty  young. 
He  said,  when  he  could  catch  his  breath — 

"When  do  you  shove  off,  Stokes?  Not  too  soon,  I 
hope,  because  I've  a  part  for  you,  and  it's  a  humdinger. 
I  wouldn't  want  anybody  else  to  play  it — not  if  I  could 
help  myself." 

Kelton  said:  "Thanks,  Hal — you're  a  good  egg.  Oh, 
I'll  have  time  to  play  the  part,  all  right.  I  don't 
suppose  I'll  be  leaving  town  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
the  earliest — Margb  Kendrick  is  in  Europe,  and  I'm  to 
be  her  leading  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  haven't 
signed  the  contract,  yet." 

"But  I  thought,"  said  Millicent,  "that  it  was  in  the 
bag?    If  you  haven't  signed  a  contract — " 

Kelton  interposed.  "Laura,"  he  said,  "stayed  on  at 
the  projection  room.  They're  going  to  run  the  screen 
test  over  again  for  her,  and  after  that  she's  all  set  to 
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For  the  first  time  in 
ages  Laura  felt  old — 
Kelton  must  never  see 
her    looking    like    this. 

talk  turkey  to  the  legal  department  .  .  .  Laura  takes 
care  of  my  contracts,  you  know.  I'm  a  lousy  business 
man." 

Millicent  laughed.  "I'm  glad  you're  a  lousy  some- 
thing," she  said,  "because  you're  a  pretty  good  actor — 
taken  by  and  large.  You'll  like  this  part  Hal  has  for 
you,  Kelton — it's  a  honey." 

Kelton  asked  cautiously,  "Did  I  hear  that  the  script 
is  one  of  Gerry  Gateson's?"  and  Hallam  nodded. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "Gerry  Gateson  wrote  it  as  a  one- 
time shot,  but  if  the  fans  go  for  it — and  it  seems  sure 
fire  to  me — 'Love  £>tory'  may  be  running  fifty  years 
from  now.  I  wish  you  weren't  leaving  for  Hollywood, 
Stokes — if  the  part  goes  on  forever,  I'd  like  to  have 
you  identified  with  it." 

"Oh,  well,"  yawned  Kelton,  "maybe  you  won't  feel 
that  way  after  I've  done  a  sight  reading.  .  .  ." 

j  AURA  STOKES — dressed  in  her  smartest  frock  and 
•*-"'  wearing  a  Paris  hat — watched  her  husband's 
shadow  self  wander  across  the  screen  of  a  tight  little 
projection  room.  She  was  seeing  his  test  for  the 
second  time.  Kelton's  voice  sounded  better  on  the 
screen  than  it  did  through  the  microphone — and  it 
was  better  through  the  microphone  than  it  had  ever 
been  on  the  stage.  She  thought  of  the  first  time  that 
Kelton  had  rated  a  talking  part  back  on  Broadway — 
my  word,  that  was  nineteen  years  ago  .  .  .  She  thought 
of  the  first  time  he'd  had  a  real  chance  to  strut  his 
stuff — playing  opposite  that  tall,  thin  girl  with  the 
hollow  cheeks,  who  could  make  you  think  that  she 
was  blonde  and  beautiful  by  doing  something  vague 
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with  her  hands  and  shoulders  .  .  . 
She  thought  of  the  time  when 
Broadway  was  deader  than  a  door 
nail  and  Kelton  had  gone  into  radio 
as  a  stop-gap.  He  had  scoffed  at 
radio  in  the  beginning,  but  now 
they  were  both  glad  he'd  taken  the 
step.  It  gave  them  so  much  more 
time  to  go  places  and  do  things. 

TZ'ELTON — on  the  screen — was 
flirting  with  a  curly,  dimpled 
thing  in  shorts.  Any  other  man  of 
forty-four  might  have  looked  a 
trifle  silly,  carrying  on  that  way — 
the  child  couldn't  be  a  day  over 
sixteen.  But  Kelton — Laura  experi- 
enced a  glow  of  complacent  delight 
— didn't  suffer  by  comparison  with 
a  sixteen-year-old.  He  managed  to 
retain  his  dignity  and  his  aliveness 
— a  valuable  combination. 

Somebody  slipped  into  the  seat 
beside  Laura.  It  was  the  young 
camera  man  who  had  made  Kelton's 
test. 

"He's  remarkably  good,"  said  the 
young  man.  "What  do  you  think, 
Mrs.  Stokes?"  And  Laura  agreed 
that  her  husband  was  indeed  re- 
markably good.  "But  it  seems 
funny,"  she  murmured,  "to  be 
crashing  Hollywood  after  all  these 
years." 

"Oh,  well!"  said  the  young  man. 
He  hesitated — "I  think  the  make- 
up leaves  something  to  be  desired — 
don't  you?" 

"Perhaps — but  very  little," 
nodded  Laura.  She,  too,  had  noticed 
the  slight  thickness  under  the  chin, 
and  Kelton's  gray  streak  was  more 
than  apparent,  but  she  wasn't  going 
to  admit  it  to  a  chap  who  was  just 
out  of  his  swaddling  clothes. 

The  camera  man  laughed.  "Make- 
up," he  said,  "can  cover  a  multitude 
of  sins.  They  tell  me  back  in  the 
legal  department  that  the  contract's 
all  drawn  up.  May  I  be  the  first  to 
congratulate  you,  Mrs.  Stokes?" 

"Yes,  I  think  you  may,"  acknowl- 
edged Laura.  She  added  hastily, 
"And  now,  please  don't  let's  talk 
any  more —  I  want  to  hear  Kelton 
do  this  moonlight  bit.  I  didn't  quite 
catch  it  the  first  time  they  ran  the 
test." 

The  camera  man  cleared  his 
throat  and  said,  "I  believe  you're 
fond  of  your  husband,  Mrs.  Stokes." 
He  relapsed  into  silence  and  Kelton 
Stokes  gamboled  through  a  patch  of 
silver  and  took  the  dimpled  sixteen- 
year-old  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  with  just  the  right  show  of 
restrained  passion. 

Laura  was  halfway  between 
laughter  and  tears,  but  the  laughter 
and  tears  were  gold-plated  with 
pride.  .  .  . 

Twenty  minutes  later,  in  the 
business  office,   she  was  composed 


again — and  sure  of  herself.  Why 
shouldn't  she  be  sure  of  herself? 
Laura  Stokes  had  been  everything 
to  her  husband  for  so  long — wife, 
sweetheart,  manager.    She  said: 

"No,  I  can't  sign  for  him,  but  I 
can  read  the  contract  over  and  tell 
you  if  anything's  impossible,  Mr. 
Epstein." 

The  man  named  Epstein  was  fat 
but  there  was  a  steel^trap  quality 
underlying  his  fatness.  "You'll  find 
that  the  contract  is  pretty  swell, 
Mrs.  Stokes,"  he  told  Laura.  "It 
isn't  every  man  your  husband's  age 
— excuse  me  for  mentioning  it — but 
it  isn't  every  man  your  husband's 
age  who  gets  a  chance  like  this." 

Laura  let  the  sly  reference  to 
Kelton's  age  pass  unchallenged. 
Kelton's  forty-four  was  younger 
than  many  a  screen  star's  twenty- 
four. 

"My  husband's  following  has  in- 

She  thought  her  life  was 
finished  —  until  a  radio 
director's  chance  memory 
brought  back  the  glamour 
of  her  past.  Don't  miss 
the  next  "Love  Story"  by 
Margaret  E.  Songster — 
in   January   Radio   Mirror 


creased  since  he  went  into  radio," 
she  said  with  a  quiet  smile.  "You're 
lucky,  Mr.  Epstein.  He's  very 
popular." 

"We'll  see  about  that.  Maybe 
you're  right — I  hope  so  .  .  .  but  the 
woods  are  full  of  guys  who  used 
to  be  leading  men,  and  they're  all 
praying  for  a  chance  to  do  heavies 
in  Hollywood." 

Laura's  hand  had  been  resting 
lightly  upon  the  contract.  Now  she 
was  snatching  at  it. 

"Leading  men  praying  for  a 
chance  to  do  heavies?"  she  queried. 
"Is  that  what  you  said,  Mr.  Epstein?" 

"Sure,  that  was  it,"  nodded  Mr. 
Epstein.    "That  was  it  exactly." 

Laura  was  aware  of  a  premonition 
— one  that  she  tried  to  shoo  into  the 
shadowy  recesses  of  her  brain. 

"Kelton's  different  from  the  gen- 
eral run,"  she  said.     "Kelton  will 


make  a  superb  leading  man  for 
Margo  Kendrick.  Her  next  picture 
will  probably  be  a  record  breaker." 
Marcus  Epstein  shook  his  head 
ponderously.  "I  didn't  mention 
nothing  about  your  husband  playing 
opposite  Kendrick,"  he  told  Laura. 
"She's  only  a  kid — he's  too  old  to 
be  her  boy  friend.  We're  going  to 
cast  him  as  her  father." 

tAURA  STOKES  never  quite  knew 
•'-"'how  she  got  from  Marcus  Ep- 
stein's office  to  her  own  flat.  The 
contract — she  was  tactful  enough  to 
take  it  without  argument — was  in 
her  purse,  and  Mr.  Epstein's  moist 
handclasp  was  still  unpleasantly 
identified  with  her  fingers.  Her 
head  was  up  and  her  cheeks  were 
pink,  but  her  heart  was  aching  as 
she  went  through  the  charming 
foyer  and  into  the  bedroom.  She 
seated  herself  in  front  of  the  dress- 
ing table  and  stared  into  the  mirror 
with  wide  eyes — seeing  hot  her  own 
smooth  girlish  reflection,  but  her 
husband's. 

Kelton,  at  forty-four!  He  was  so 
young,  so  glamorous.  His  waist  line 
was  still  a  minus  quality,  and  he 
didn't  wear  glasses,  and  he  had  all 
four  of  his  wisdom  teeth.  And  yet 
Hollywood  considered  him  as  almost 
an  old  man — he  was  being  cast  as 
a  heavy.  .  Such  an  idea,  Laura  knew, 
had  never  occurred  to  Kelton.  Not 
any  more  than  it  had  occurred  to 
her. 

The  Hollywood  thing  had  come 
up  so  suddenly — so  abruptly — that 
it  had  swept  them  both  off  their 
feet.  Entirely  without  warning 
Kelton  had  received  a  call  from  a 
studio.  He  and  Laura  had  gone 
down  together,  joking  on  the  way. 
And  then  a  perfumed  bombshell  had 
exploded.      Margo    Kendrick    had 

heard  him  over  the  radio she'd 

been  driving  in  her  car  and  had 
picked  up  a  program  in  which 
Kelton  starred  .  .  .  She  had  liked 
his  voice  and — after  research — she 
had  liked  his  photograph,  too.  Would 
Stokes  be  open  to  a  contract?  Was 
he  tied  to  radio?  .  .  .  Kelton  had 
laughed  and  said — 

"We'll  try  anything  once — eh, 
Laura?"  and  Laura  had  nodded  her 
head  in  agreement  even  though  the 
thought  of  Hollywood  had  given  her 
an  instant  sense  of  dread. 

On  the  way  home,  that  first  day, 
sitting  close  to  her  husband  in  a 
taxi,  Laura  had  groped  for  his  hand 
and  said,  "It  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference to  us,  will  it?"  and  Kelton 
had  answered,  "Nothing  can  ever 
make  any  difference  to  us." 

And  so,  through  the  succeeding 
weeks  of  screen  tests,  weeks  that 
had  culminated  in  this  morning's 
run-off,    (Continued    on   page  64) 
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FRONT  PAGE  FARRELL 


DAVID  FARRELL,  whose  nickname  is  "Front  Page,"  is  the  dashing  and  handsome  ace 
reporter  on  one  of  New  York  City's  biggest  newspapers.  He  and  Sally  were  married 
after  a  whirlwind  courtship  in  which  he  practically  kidnapped  her  from  the  middle-aged 
multimillionaire  her  family  wanted  her  to  wed.  Before  his  marriage,  though,  David 
had  several  romantic  love  affairs  with  famous  and  glamorous  women,  and  Sally's  knowl- 
edge of  these  episodes  sometimes  casts  a  shadow  over  their  life  together.  However, 
that  part  of  his  life  is  all  over.  Being  Sally's  husband  is  enough  for  him  now.  He's  a 
brilliant  and  daring  newspaperman,  and  has  been  responsible  for  many  a  sensational  scoop. 

(Played  by  Carleton  Young) 
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Introducing  in  rare  exclusive  portraits  one  of  radio's  most  delightful  couples, 
who  bring  excitement  and  romance  to  the  new  dramatic  serial  heard  Mondays 
through  Fridays  on  the  Mutual  network,   sponsored  by  the  makers  of  Anacin 


SALLY  FARRELL,  twenty  years  old,  is  naive,  impetuous,  and  very,  very  feminine.  She's 
deeply  in  love  with  her  young  husband,  but  worries  a  good  deal  because  she  thinks  she  is 
inferior  to  women  he's  known  in  the  past  and  women  he  meets  in  his  daily  work.  She, 
too,  works  for  the  newspaper,  but  she  isn't  a  very  talented  reporter  and  gets  only  the 
mildest  kind  of  assignment  to  handle — obituaries,  ivomen's  club  meetings,  and  the  like. 
Nothing  pleases  her  more  than  tricking  David  into  saying  she's  a  great  writer — which  he 
hates  to  do,  candid  soul  that  he  is,  because  it  isn't  the  truth.  In  her  heart  she  fears  that 
some  day  he  will  meet  a  beautiful  woman  xoriter,  and  if  this  happens  she  will  lose  him. 

(Played  by  Virginia  Dwyer) 
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this    Prune    Spice    Cake, 
with   your  favorite   icing. 


Surprise  them  with  this 
Chocolate  Chip  Layer 
Cake  for  your  next  party. 


BY  HATE  SMITH 

Radio   Mirror's  Food  Counselor 

Listen  to  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  at 
noon  and  her  Friday  night  show,  both 
on    CBS,    sponsored    by    General    Foods. 
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ALMOST  everybody  loves  a  pa- 
i\  rade,  and  I'm  sure  that 
everybody  will  love  our 
Cooking  Corner's  parade  of  jolly 
little  bakers,  carrying  new  and 
luscious  cake  for  your  approval.  The 
first  baker  carries  a  spice  cake, 
which  has  our  old  friend,  dried 
prunes,  as  a  chief  ingredient.  Next 
a  new  variation  of  the  ever  popular 
chocolate  cake,  this  time  with  bits 
of  chocolate  scattered  throughout 
the  layers.  The  orange  layer  cake, 
which  is  third  in  the  parade,  is  made 
with  orange  juice  in  place  of  milk 
or  water  for  liquid,  and  bringing  up 
the  rear  is  a  banana  layer,  which 
owes  its  creamy  texture  to  the  fact 
that  mashed  ripe  bananas  form  part 
of  the  batter. 

Prune  Spice  Cake 

2V2  cups  cooked  prunes 

1  cup  shortening 
2%  cups  granulated  sugar 

4  eggs 

4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
4Vz  tsps.  baking  powder 

1  tsp.  salt  1  cup  milk 

Vz  tsp.  cinnamon  Vi  tsp.  cloves 

Measure  prunes,  remove  pits  and 

cut  prunes  into  small  pieces.  Cream 


shortening  and  sugar,  add  eggs  one 
at  a  time,  beating- thoroughly  after 
each  addition.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  powder,  and  salt,  and  add 
alternately  with  milk,  to  creamed 
mixture.  Add  prunes,  and  spice  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Pour  into  three 
well  greased  8 -inch  layer  cake  pans 
and  bake  25  to  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) 

Chocolate  Chip  Layer  Cake 

1  8-oz.  pkge.  semi-sweet  chocolate 
2*4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
2V4  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
%  tsp.  salt         Vz  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar       3  egg  whites,  unbeaten 
%  cup  milk    IV2  tsps.  vanilla 

Cut  each  square  of  chocolate  into 
4  to  6  pieces.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  powder  and  salt.  Cream 
shortening,  add  sugar  gradually  and 
cream  together  until  light  and  fluffy. 
Add  egg  whites,  one  at  a  time,  beat- 
ing well  after  each  addition.  Stir  in 
vanilla.  Grease  two  layer  pans,  line 
with  wax  paper,  grease  again  then 
pour  into  each  one  1/6  of  the  cake 
batter.  Sprinkle  1/6  of  the  chopped 
chocolate  over  each  batter  layer. 
Repeat  in  alternate  layers,  using 
chocolate  as  the  final  layer  in  each 
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For  a  new  taste  thrill, 
try  an  Orange  Layer  Cake 
which  calls  for  orange 
juice  as  a  substitute  for 
milk    or    water    as    liquid. 


And  what  person  doesn't 
like  the  taste  of  bananas? 
Here's  a  delicious  layer 
cake  made  from  a  batter 
with  mashed  ripe  bananas. 


pan.    Bake  at  275  degrees  F.  (about 
30  minutes). 

Orange  Layer  Cake 

\Vz  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
IVz  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
Vi  tsp.  salt  Vz  cup  shortening 

1  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  cup  sugar  2  eggs,  unbeaten 
%  cup  orange  juice 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Cream  butter,  add  orange 
rind,  then  sugar  gradually  and 
cream  together  until  fluffy.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  flour,  alter- 
nately with  orange  juice,  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  beating  smooth 
after  each  addition.  Bake  in  well 
greased  layer  pans  at  375  degrees 
F.  (about  25  to  30  minutes). 

Banana  Layer  Cake 

2*4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

2Y*  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
Vz  tsp.  soda  Vz  tsp.  salt 

Vz  cup  shortening         1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs  1  tsp.  vanilla 
1  cup  mashed  ripe  bananas 

(2  or  3  bananas) 
Vi  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 

Combine  milk  and  bananas.  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar 
and  salt.  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar  gradually  and  cream  together 
until  fluffy.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  after  each  addition.  Stir  in 
vanilla.  Add  flour  mixture  alter- 
nately with  milk  and  banana  mix- 
ture, a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
smooth  after  each  addition.  Bake  in 
two  well-greased  layer  pans  at  375 
degrees  F.  (about  25  to  30  minutes). 

As  a  topper  for  any  of  these  cakes, 


nothing  could  be  better  than   this      ually,  add  flavoring.  Spread  on  cake 


easy-make  frosting. 

Easy-Make  Frosting 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine 

2  cups  confectioner's  sugar 
1  tsp.  vanilla 

Cream  butter,  beat  in  sugar  grad- 


after  cake  has  cooled.  Use  1  tsp. 
grated  orange  rind  for  extra  flavor- 
ing for  the  orange  cake;  a  tbl. 
banana  pulp  for  the  banana  cake, 
and  for  the  chocolate  chip  cake  add 
a  wreath  of  shredded  chocolate. 
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Here's  a  new  idea  for  your  candy 
files — the  fascinating  nut  tidbit 
shown  here.  To  make  them,  melt 
prepared  fondant  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler  until  soft  but  not 
runny.  Next,  dip  blanched  Brazil  or 
other  nut  meats  in  the  fondant,  one 
at  a  time,  then  roll  the  tips  in 
coarsely  ground  nutmeats  and  place 
on  waxed  paper  to  dry.  Here's  a 
good  fondant  recipe: 

4  cups  sugar 
1  cup  white  Karo  syrup 
1  cup  boiling  water 
Vi  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

Cook  ingredients  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  sugar  dis- 
solves. Take  out  spoon  and  do  not 
stir  again  because  stirring  will  make 
the  fondant  cloudy.  During  cooking, 
if  crystals  form  on  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  remove  them  with  a  dampened 
cloth  wrapped  around  a  fork.  When 
candy  thermometer  reaches  238  de- 
grees F.,  remove  from  heat  and  pour 
onto  large  platter  which  has  been 
rinsed  in  cold  water.  Cool  to  luke- 
warm,    mix     with     spatula     until 


fondant  becomes  creamy,  then 
knead  with  the  hands  until  it 
reaches  the  consistency  of  your  fa- 
vorite bonbon  centers.  Put  into 
covered  bowl  and  let  stand  for  '.24 
hours  to  ripen.  When  it  has  ripened, 
divide  it  into  as  many  portions  as 
you  wish  to,  flavor  various  portions 
with  vanilla,  mint,  wintergreen,  etc., 
(only  a  few  drops  will  be  required) 
and  knead  the  flavoring  into  the 
fondant.  Use  one  portion  to  stuff 
dates  and  prunes,  another  for  the 
nut  tidbits  described  above.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  use 
fondant.  Try  coloring  part  of  it  with 
fruit  coloring. 
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A  delightful  way  to  get 
the  family  to  eat  prunes 
is  by  treating  them  to 
this  Prune  Spice  Cake, 
with   your  favorite   icing. 


Children  love  chocolate 
in  every  shape  or  form. 
Surprise  them  with  this 
Chocolate  Chip  Layer 
Cake  for  your  next  party. 


8Y  KATE  SMITH 

Radio  Mirror's  Food  Counselor 

Listen  fo  Kate  Smith's  daily  talks  at 
noon  and  her  Friday  night  show,  both 
on    CBS.    sponsored    by    Generat   Foods. 
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ALMOST  everybody  loves  a  pa- 
l\  rade,  and  I'm  sure  that 
everybody  will  love  our 
Cooking  Corner's  parade  of  jolly 
little  bakers,  carrying  new  and 
luscious  cake  for  your  approval.  The 
first  baker  carries  a  spice  cake, 
which  has  our  old  friend,  dried 
prunes,  as  a  chief  ingredient.  Next 
a  new  variation  of  the  ever  popular 
chocolate  cake,  this  time  with  bits 
of  chocolate  scattered  throughout 
the  layers.  The  orange  layer  cake, 
which  is  third  in  the  parade,  is  made 
with  orange  juice  in  place  of  milk 
or  water  for  liquid,  and  bringing  up 
the  rear  is  a  banana  layer,  which 
owes  its  creamy  texture  to  the  fact 
that  mashed  ripe  bananas  form  part 
of  the  batter. 

Prune  Spice  Cake 

2Vi>  cups  cooked  prunes 

1  cup  shortening 
2%  cups  granulated  sugar 
4  eggs 

4  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
iVz  tsps.  baking  powder 
1  tsp.  salt  i  eup  milk 

Vz  tsp.  cinnamon  y4  tsp.  cloves 

Measure  prunes,  remove  pits  and 
cut  prunes  into  small  pieces.  Cream 


shortening  and  sugar,  add  eggs  one 
at  a  time,  beating- thoroughly  after 
each  addition.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  powder,  and  salt,  and  add 
alternately  with  milk,  to  creamed 
mixture.  Add  prunes,  and  spice  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Pour  into  three 
well  greased  8-inch  layer  cake  pans 
and  bake  25  to  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven  (375  degrees  F.) 

Chocolate  Chip  Layer  Cake 
1  8-oz.  pkge.  semi-sweet  chocolate 
2y4  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
2y4  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
Vz  tsp.  salt         Vz  cup  shortening 
1  cup  sugar       3  egg  whites  unbeaten 
%  cup  milk     iy2  tsps.  vanilla 
Cut  each  square  of  chocolate  into 
4   to   6  pieces.    Sift  together  flour, 
baking    powder    and    salt.    Cream 
shortening,  add  sugar  gradually  and 
cream  together  until  light  and  flurry. 
Add  egg  whites,  one  at  a  time,  beat- 
ing well  after  each  addition.  Stir  in 
vanilla.  Grease  two  layer  pans,  line 
with  wax  paper,  grease  again  then 
pour  into  each  one  1/6  of  the  caKe 
batter.   Sprinkle  1/6  of  the  chopped 
chocolate   over    each    batter  \ay&- 
Repeat   in    alternate    layers,   using 
chocolate  as  the  final  layer  in  eacn 
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For  a  new  taste  thrill, 
try  an  Orange  Layer  Cake 
which  calls  for  orange 
juice  as  a  substitute  for 
milk    or    water    as    liquid. 


And  what  person  doesn't 
like  the  taste  of  bananas? 
Here's  a  delicious  layer 
cake  made  from  a  batter 
with  mashed  ripe  bananas. 


pan.    Bake  at  275  degrees  F.  (about 
30  minutes) . 

Orange  Layer  Cake 

\Vz  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
IVz  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
y4  tsp.  salt  Vz  cup  shortening 

1  tsp.  grated  orange  rind 

1  cup  sugar  2  eggs,  unbeaten 
%  cup  orange  juice 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Cream  butter,  add  orange 
rind,  then  sugar  gradually  and 
cream  together  until  fluffy.  Add 
eggs,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well 
after  each  addition.  Add  flour,  alter- 
nately with  orange  juice,  a  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  beating  smooth 
after  each  addition.  Bake  in  well 
greased  layer  pans  at  375  degrees 
F.  (about  25  to  30  minutes). 

Banana  Layer  Cake 

2%  cups  sifted  cake  flour 

2%  tsps.  double-acting  baking  powder 
Vz  tsp.  soda  Vz  tsp.  salt 

Vz  cup  shortening         1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs  1  tsp.  vanilla 
1  cup  mashed  ripe  bananas 

(2  or  3  bananas) 
y4  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk 

Combine  milk  and  bananas.  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  powder,  sugar 
and  salt.  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar  gradually  and  cream  together 
until  fluffy.  Add  eggs,  one  at  a  time, 
beating  after  each  addition.  Stir  in 
vanilla.  Add  flour  mixture  alter- 
nately with  milk  and  banana  mix- 
ture, a  little  at  a  time,  beating 
smooth  after  each  addition.  Bake  in 
two  well-greased  layer  pans  at  375 
degrees  F.  (about  25  to  30  minutes). 

As  a  topper  for  any  of  these  cakes, 
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nothing  could  be  better  than   this      ually,  add  flavoring.  Spread  on  cake 


easy-make  frosting. 

Easy-Make  Frosting 

1  cup  butter  or  margarine 

2  cups  confectioner's  sugar 
1  tsp.  vanilla 

Cream  butter,  beat  in  sugar  grad- 


after  cake  has  cooled.  Use  1  tsp. 
grated  orange  rind  for  extra  flavor- 
ing for  the  orange  cake;  a  tbl. 
banana  pulp  for  the  banana  cake, 
and  for  the  chocolate  chip  cake  add 
a  wreath  of  shredded  chocolate. 
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Here's  a  new  idea  for  your  candy 
files — the  fascinating  nut  tidbit 
shown  here.  To  make  them,  melt 
prepared  fondant  in  the  top  of  a 
double  boiler  until  soft  but  not 
runny.  Next,  dip  blanched  Brazil  or 
other  nut  meats  in  the  fondant,  one 
at  a  time,  then  roll  the  tips  in 
coarsely  ground  nutmeats  and  place 
on  waxed  paper  to  dry.  Here's  a 
good  fondant  recipe: 

4  cups  sugar 
1  cup  white  Karo  syrup 
1  cup  boiling  water 
y4  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

Cook  ingredients  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  sugar  dis- 
solves. Take  out  spoon  and  do  not 
stir  again  because  stirring  will  make 
the  fondant  cloudy.  During  cooking, 
if  crystals  form  on  the  sides  of  the 
pan,  remove  them  with  a  dampened 
cloth  wrapped  around  a  fork.  When 
candy  thermometer  reaches  238  de- 
grees F.,  remove  from  heat  and  pour 
onto  large  platter  which  has  been 
rinsed  in  cold  water.  Cool  to  luke- 
warm,    mix     with     spatula     until 


fondant  becomes  creamy,  then 
knead  with  the  hands  until  it 
reaches  the  consistency  of  your  fa- 
vorite bonbon  centers.  Put  into 
covered  bowl  and  let  stand  for  24 
hours  to  ripen.  When  it  has  ripened, 
divide  it  into  as  many  portions  as 
you  wish  to,  flavor  various  portions 
with  vanilla,  mint,  wintergreen,  etc., 
(only  a  few  drops  will  be  required) 
and  knead  the  flavoring  into  the 
fondant.  Use  one  portion  to  stuff 
dates  and  prunes,  another  for  the 
nut  tidbits  described  above.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  use 
fondant.  Try  coloring  part  of  it  with 
fruit  coloring. 
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SUPERMAN  in  RAP  10 


PERRY  WHITE,  editor  of  the  Daily 
^Planet,  leaned  across  his  desk  and 
his  voice  became  low  and  earnest. 

"Kent,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
baffling  mysteries  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. If  we  can  solve  it,  we'll  have 
the  greatest  story  of  the  year.  Listen 
to  this—" 

Looking  across  at  the  serious,  spec- 
tacled face  of  his  star  reporter,  White 
had  no  idea  that  he  was  talking  to 
Superman — or  that  that  champion  of 
the  weak  and  oppressed  mingled  with 
ordinary  humans  as  Clark  Kent, 
newspaperman,  The  editor's  words 
came  slowly,  heavy  with  meaning. 

"While  you  were  down  in  the 
tropics  with  Jimmy  Olsen  on  the 
bathysphere,  a  series  of  startling 
jewel  robberies  began.  During  the 
past  month,  four  planes  coming  into 
the  city — specially  chartered  air  ex- 
presses carrying  valuable  loads  of 
jewels  and  precious  stones — have 
never  arrived! 

"Each  one  of  them  was  practically 
inside  the  city  limits — in  full  com- 
munication by  two-way  radio.  Then — 
suddenly — nothing!  Radio  breaks  off 
— complete  silenoe — and  they  never 
arrive!" 

The  reporter,  completely  absorbed 
by  the  strange  recital,  interrupted 
with  a  question. 

"Tell  me,  Mr.  White — do  you  or  the 
police  have  any  kind  of  clue — any  idea 
of  who's  behind  the  robberies  and  the 
plane  disappearances?" 

"Well,  this  is  just  a  hunch,  but  I 
think  it's  a  good  one.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  Yellow  Mask — that  master- 
mind criminal  who  vanished  com- 
pletely months  ago?  I'm  sure  he's 
behind  this.  But  he  has  a  clever  con- 
federate this  time.  A  smart  attractive 
young  woman  who's  already  earned  a 
reputation  as  a  slick  jewel  thief. 
Chickie  Lorimer's  her  name.  But  we 
can't  trace  either  her  or  the  Mask." 

Superman  interrupted  again: 

"But  don't  you  have  any  idea?" 

"Not  much.  All  we  know  is  that 
the  planes  have  disappeared  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  an  old  aban- 
doned skyscraper  known  as  the  Park- 
way Tower.  How  about  your  going 
out  there  tonight  and  taking  a  look 
around?" 

A  light,  misty  rain  was  falling  as 
Superman,  accompanied  by  Jimmy 
Olsen,  the  Planet's  redheaded  copy- 
boy,  started  across  the  weed-grown 
field  that  separated  the  abandoned, 
skeleton-like  building  of  the  Tower 
from  the  main  road.  As  they  drew 
closer,  the  ominous  concrete  hulk 
loomed  up  in  front  of  them.  Their 
feet,  swishing  dismally  through  the 
wet  grass,  made  the  only  sound  that 
seemed  able  to  pierce  the  heavy 
blanket  of  fog.  Suddenly,  though, 
Superman  stopped. 

'  Quiet,  Jimmy!  Get  down — some- 
body's coming  out  of  that  building. 
Look!  It's  a  woman — carrying  a  suit- 
case and  she's  coming  this  way!" 

As  she  drew  close,  Kent  sprang  out 
into  her  path.  He  ordered  her  to  stop 
but  before  he  could  reach  her,  she 
turned  and  ran  with  the  speed  of  a 
frightened  deer.  Kent,  as  Superman, 
was  close  behind  her  when,  startling- 
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"There  she  is — caught  in  a  huge 
quicksand  hole!"  Superman  jumped 
into  the  death-pit  to  save  the  girl. 


"Six  feet  thick— that  shouldn't 
stop  me — here  goes — "  and  Super- 
man broke  down  the  concrete  wall. 


With  a  great  spring,  Superman 
crashed  through  the  heavy  bars 
as   if  they  were  silk  threads. 


ly,  a  scream  knifed  out  of  the  darkness 
and  the  girl  vanished — gone  in  the 
fog-bound  night.  Superman's  eyes  cut 
the  darkness  and  his  keen  eyes  im- 
mediately traced  that  terrified  cry  for 
help. 

He  reached  the  spot  where  the  mys- 
terious girl  had  vanished  when — 

"Great  Scott!  There  she  is — caught 
in  a  huge  quicksand  hole!  It's  drag- 
ging her  down!" 

Wasting  no  time,  he  jumped  into  the 
death-pit — a  trap  from  which  no  ordi- 
nary mortal  could  ever  hope  to 
emerge  alive.  The  girl  was  sinking 
fast.  Even  Superman  was  forced 
to  struggle  desperately.  His  great 
muscles  bulged  with  the  tremendous 
strain.  "I'm  getting  there,"  he  grunted, 
"slowly — now.  Made  it!  But  not  by 
much.  .  .  ." 

Minutes  later,  the  girl  sat  in  the  car 
with  Kent  and  Jimmy.  Grateful  to 
the  man  who  had  saved  her  life,  she 
told  him  everything  she  knew: 

She  was  Chickie  Lorimer  and,  just 
as  astute  Perry  White  had  suspected, 
she  was  working  with  the  Yellow 
Mask.  A  man  with  a  vicious,  perverted 
criminal  brain  which  stopped  at  noth- 
ing. The  Mask  had  made  Parkway 
Tower  his  headquarters.  He  worked 
there  alone  with  a  watchman  and  a 
radio  operator.  The  operator  was  the 
key  to  the  disappearance  of  the  jewel- 
carrying  transport  planes.  As  the 
planes  approached  the  airport  and 
passed  the  Tower  which  was  always., 
on  their  route,  waiting  to  be  directed 
in  on  the  beam,  the  Mask's  operator 
sent  out  false  beams,  ten  times  as 
strong  as  the  correct  directional 
signals. 

Unsuspecting,  the  pilots  followed 
directions — they  couldn't  depend  on 
their  own  vision  since  the  marshes 
near  the  Tower  regularly  cloaked  the 
ground  in  fog.  And  those  directions 
inevitably  led  to  a  crash — in  quick- 
sand! Before  the  planes  disappeared 
from  human  sight  forever,  the  Mask's 
men,  working  with  devilish  speed, 
stripped  them  of  their  jeweled  cargoes. 
Then  they  sank  into  the  eternal  dark- 
ness of  the  quicksand — carrying  their 
crew  with  them. 

Now  she  came  to  the  weird  climax 
of  her  story.  Married,  unknowing,  to 
a  thief,  she  had  been  forced  into  a 
life  of  crime.  She  had  been  success- 
ful— but  that  was  not  enough  for  hap- 
piness. She  needed  a  new  life — a  new 
beginning.  She  had  risked  everything 
to  get  it.  Worming  her  way  into  the 
confidence  of  the  Mask,  she  had —  to- 
night— forced  him  at  the  point  of  her 
gun  to  turn  over  to  her  every  jewel 
he  had  stolen.  In  that  suitcase  lay  a 
treasure  worth  millions! 

She  had  fled  from  Superman  only 
because  she  thought  he  was  one  of  the 
Mask's  henchmen  sent  to  stop  her. 
Superman  realized  that  here,  at  last, 
was  an  opportunity  to  lure  the  Mask 
into  a  trap  that  would  place  him  be- 
hind bars  for  life.  Hurrying  Jimmy 
and  the  girl  into  his  car,  he  sped  back 
to  the  city  and  set  the  wheels  of  his 
daring  plan  turning. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  Police 
Commissioner,  every  newspaper  was 
given  the      (Continued  on  page  76) 
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This  is  how  Hal  Peary  looks  when  he  uncorks  his  famous  Gildersleeve  laugh  on  his 
own  program  over  NBC.    Hal  may  resemble  Gildersleeve — but  you'd  like  him  better. 

ON       THE       AIR       TODAY: 


The  Great  Gildersleeve,  on  NBC-Red 
at  6:30  Sunday  afternoons,  sponsored  by 
the  Kraft  Cheese  Company. 

You  may  not  like  to  see  that  pompous 
old  windbag,  Throckmorton  P.  Gilder- 
sleeve, getting  up  in  the  world  with  a  pro- 
gram of  his  own,  but  if  you  knew  Hal 
Peary,  who  created  Throcky  in  the  first 
place,  you'd  be  pleased.  Because  Hal  is  as 
nice  as  Throcky  is  pestiferous. 

If  you're  an  old  Fibber  McGee  fan,  you 
need  no  introduction  to  Gildersleeve.  For 
several  years  he's  been  one  of  Fibber's 
major  irritations — always  causing  trouble, 
always  gloating  and  laughing  a  villainous 
laugh  when  Fibber  was  embarrassed. 
Finally  Gildersleeve  became  such  a  real 
person  and  so  popular  with  listeners — who 
loved  to  hear  him  even  though  they'd 
have  wanted  to  punch  an  actual  Gilder- 
sleeve in  the  nose — that  he  just  naturally 
overflowed  this  fall  into  a  weekly  pro- 
gram of  his  own,  with  a  supporting  cast 
including  Lurene  Tuttle  and  Walter  Tetley. 

Hal  Peary,  Gildersleeve's  creator,  comes 
to  radio  stardom  after  a  long  apprentice- 
ship. He  was  born  in  San  Leandro,  Cali- 
fornia, thirty-six  years  ago,  grew  up  there 
and  went  to  college  for  a  couple  of  years 
before  he  decided  he  wanted  to  be  an 
actor.  He  appeared  in  movie-house  stage 
shows  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region, 
then  went  to  Hollywood  and  worked  in 
silent  films.  Then  came  years  of  trouping 
around  the  country  in  vaudeville  and 
stage  dramas,  tent  shows,  burlesque  units 
and  musical  comedies.  A  friend  in  San 
Francisco  introduced  him  to  radio,  and 
since  then  he's  been  heard  doing  all  sorts 
of  roles. 


In  1937  he  had  moved  to  Chicago  and 
was  part  of  the  company  supporting  Fib- 
ber and  Molly.  He  played  several  parts 
on  each  broadcast,  but  one  character  he 
liked  particularly.  He  told  Don  Quinn, 
who  wrote  then  and  still  writes  Fibber's 
scripts,  how  much  he  enjoyed  doing  this 
character,  and  Quinn  christened  him  with 
the  most  high-sounding  name  he  could 
think  of:  "Throckmorton  P.  Gildersleeve." 

The  oily,  but  booming,  Gildersleeve 
laugh  is  really  one  that  Hal  used  many 
years  ago  when  he  played  the  villain  in 
an  old-fashioned  melodrama.  He  hap- 
pened to  use  it  for  Gildersleeve  one  day 
and  it  was  so  effective  that  Quinn  always 
wrote  into  every  subsequent  script  an  op- 
portunity for  it  to  be  heard. 

Hal  is  of  Portuguese  descent  and  speaks 
fluent  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  He  has 
been  married  for  some  years  to  Betty  Jour- 
daine,  a  dancer;  they  met  in  a  musical 
comedy  troupe  that  was  touring  Arizona. 
He  smokes  almost  as  many  cigars  as  Jack 
Benny  or  Ben  Bernie.  The  Pearys  have  a 
new  ranch  home  in  Encino,  not  very  far 
from  their  old  friends  the  Jim  (Fibber) 
Jordans,  and  they're  very  much  a  part 
of  the  close,  friendly  circle  of  former 
Chicago  radio  people  who  have  moved 
their  headquarters  to  Hollywood.  Just 
nice  people,  they  don't  go  in  at  all  for 
night  life,  preferring  to  see  their  friends 
at  home. 

If  you're  one  of  the  many  Gildersleeve 
fans  you  won't  want  to  miss  the  new 
movie,  "Look  Who's  Laughing,"  which 
stars  McGee  and  Molly  and  Edgar  Bergen 
with  Charlie  McCarthy,  and  has  Hal  in 
his  Gildersleeve  role. 


DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  26:    Helen  Traubel,  Metropolitan  Opera  soprano,  sings  tonight  on  the  Ford 

Hour,  CBS  at  9:00. 
November  2:    The  Ford  Hour's  guest  tonight  is  Joseph  Szigeti.  violinist. 
November  16:   The  CBS  Invitation  to  Learning  program  shifts  today  to  a  new  time— 

11:30  A.M.  .  .  .  Pat  O'Brien  stars  on  tonight's  Silver  Theater  drama,  CBS  at  6:00  .  .  . 

And  Lawrence  Tibbett  sings  on  the  Ford  Hour. 
November  23:   Rosalind  Russell,  who's  getting  more  popular  every  day,  stars  on  the 

CBS   Silver  Theater   tonight   .   .   .  Lovely  Lily  Pons   appears  on   the   Ford   Hour. 
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Eastern  Time 

8:00'CBS:  News 

8:00  NBC-Blue:  News 

":00  NBC-Red:  Organ  Recital 

NBC-Blue:  Tone  Pictures 

9:00  CBS:  The  World  Today 
9:00  NBC:  News  from  Europe 

9:15  CBS:  From  the  Organ  Loft 
9:15  NBC-Blue:  White  Rabbit  Line 
9:15  NBC-Red.  Deep  River  Boys 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
10:00  NBC-Blue:   Musical   Millwheel 
10:00: NBC-Red:  Radio  Pulpit 
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CBS:  Wings  Over  Jordan 
NBC-Blue:  Southernaires 

CBS:  News 
NBC-Blue:  News 

CBS:  Library  of  Congress  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  Hidden  History 

NBC-Blue:  Fiesta  Music 

CBS:  Country  Journal 
NBC-Blue:  Foreign  Policy  Assn. 
NBC-Red:  Second  Guessers 

NBC-Blue:  I'm  an  American 

CBS:  Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
NBC-Blue:  Radio  City  Music  Hall 
NBC-Red:  Emma  Otero 

CBS:  Church  of  the  Air 
NBC-Red:  Upton  Close 

MBS:  George  Fisher 
NBC-Red:  Silver  Strings 

CBS:  This  is  the  Life 
NBC-Blue:  Matinee  with  Lytell 
NBC-Red:  The  World  is  Yours 

CBS:  Spirit  of  '41 

NBC-Blue:  Wake  Up  America 

NBC-Red:  Sunday  Down  South 

CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Red:  University  of  Chicago 
Round  Table 

CBS:  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  JOSEF    MARAIS 

NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 

NBC-Blue:  Tapestry  Musicale 
NBC-Red:  Sammy  Kaye 

CBS:  Walter  Gross  Orch. 
NBC-Blue:  Sunday  Vespers 

NBC-Red:  Tony  Wons 

CBS:  Pause  that  Refreshes 
NBC-Blue:  Behind  the  Mike 

CBS:  The  Family  Hour 
NBC-Blue:  Moylan  Sisters 
NBC-Red:  Metropolitan  Auditions 

NBC-Blue:  Olivio  Santoro 

MBS:  The  Shadow 

NBC-Blue:  Wheeling  Steelmakers 

NBC-Red:  Roy  Shield  Orch. 

CBS:  William  L.  Shirer 

CBS:  SILVER    THEATER 
NBC-Red:  Catholic  Hour 

CBS:  Gene  Autry  and  Dear  Mom 
MBS:  Bulldog   Drummond 
NBC-Red:  The  Great  Gildersleeve 

NBC-Blue:   Mrs.  F.   D.   Roosevelt 

NBC-Blue.  News  from  Europe 
NBC-Red:  Jack  Benny 

CBS:  Headlines  and  Bylines 

CBS:  Screen  Guild  Theater 
NBC-Blue:  Capt.  Flagg  and  Sgt.  Quirt 
NBC-Red:  Fitch  Bandwagon 

CBS:  HELEN    HAYES 
NBC-Blue:  Blue  Echoes 
NBC-Red:  CHARLIE    MCCARTHY 

CBS:  Crime  Doctor 

NBC-Blue:  Inner  Sanctum  Mystery 

NBC-Red:  ONE    MAN'S    FAMILY 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 


9:00  CBS:    FORD    HOUR 
9:00  MBS:  Old  Fashioned   Revival 
9:00  NBC-Blue    Walter  Winch. II 
9:00  NBC-Red    Manhattan  Merry-Go- 
Round 


9:15 

9:30 
9:30 


NBC-Blue:  The  Parker  Family 

NBC-Blue:  Irene  Rich 
N  BC  Red     American  Album  of 
Familiar  Music 


9:00  10:00  CBS    Take  It  or  Leave  It 
9:00  10:00  NBC-Blue     Goodwill   Hour 
9:00  10:00  NBC   Red     Hour  of  Charm 


9:30  10:30  CBS 
9:30  10:30  MB! 
9:30  10:30  N  lti 


Columbia   Workshop 
Cab  Calloway 
Red     Sherlock  Holmes 


00  10:00  11:00  CBS     Headlines  and   Bylines 
00  10:00  11:00  N  ISC     Dance  Orchestra 
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CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 
NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
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Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

Blue:  Help  Mate 

Woman  of  Courage 
-Blue:  Prescott  Presents 
-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

Treat  Time 

Red:  Mary  Marlin 

The  Man  I  Married 

Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

Bright  Horizon 
-Blue:  Raising  a  President 
-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 
-Red:  David  Harum 

KATE   SMITH    SPEAKS 
:  John  B.  Hughes 
Red:  Words  and  Music 
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Big  Sister 

Red:  The  O'Neills 

Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

Our  Gal  Sunday 

Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
:  We  Are  Always  Young 

Woman  in  White 
:  Government  Girl 
Blue:  Ted  Malone 


Right  to  Happiness 
Front  Page  Farrell 

Road  of  Life 
:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

Young  Dr.  Malone 
Red:  Light  of  the  World 

Girl  Interne 
-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 
Fletcher  Wiley 
-Blue:  Into  the  Light 
-Red:  Valiant  Lady 
Kate  Hopkins 
-Blue:  Midstream 
■Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 
News  for  Women 
Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 
-Red:  Against  the  Storm 
-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
Red:  Ma  Perkins 
Renfro  Valley  Folks 
Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
Lecture  Hall 
Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
Concert  Orchestra 
Blue:  Club  Matinee 
Red:  Backstage  Wife 
Red:  Stella  Dallas 
News 

Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
Mary  Marlin 
Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
Red:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
The  Goldbergs 
Blue:  The  Bartons 
Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
The  O'Neills 
Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 
Red:  We  the  Abbotts 
Ben  Bernie 
Blue:  Tom  Mix 
Edwin  C.  Hill 
Bob  Trout 
Hedda  Hopper 
Frank  Parker 
-Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 
The  World  Today 
Blue:   Lowell  Thomas 
Red:  Paul  Douglas 
Amos  'n'  Andy 
Blue:  Best  of  the  Week 
Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
Lanny  Ross 
Red:  European  News 
Blondie 

The  Lone  Ranger 
Red:  Cavalcade  of  America 
Vox  Pop 

Cal  Tinncv 

Blue:  I  Love  a  Mystery 
Red:  The  Telephone  Hour 
GAY    NINETIES 
Blue:  True  or  False 
Red:  Voice  of  Firestone 
Elmer  Davis 
LUX    THEATER 

Gabriel  Heatter 
lilii'     National  Radio  Forum 
Red     Doctor  I.   Q. 
Blue:  For  America  We  Sing 
Red:  That  Browster  Boy 
Orson  Welles 

Raymond  Gram  Swing 
Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 
Red     Contontod  Hour 
Dance  Program 


Orson    Welles    offers    a    new    kind 
of  drama-variefy  show  over  CBS. 


HAVE      YOU      TUNED 


N 


Orson  Welles  and  his  Mercury  Players 
of  the  Air,  on  CBS  Monday  nights  at  10: 00, 
Eastern  Time,  sponsored  by  Lady  Esther 
Cosmetics. 

There's  one  thing  you  have  to  admit 
about  Orson  Welles.  He  may  be  unable 
to  stay  out  of  the  headlines — but  he's 
chock-full  of  talent.  Talent  and  energy. 
Probably  the  first  time  anyone  sneered 
and  said,  "Welles?  He's  through — washed- 
up — finished,"  was  when  Orson  was  ten 
years  old  and  took  to  smoking  cigars. 
They've  been  saying  it  ever  since,  but  he 
always  confounds  them  by  shooting  on  to 
new  and  more  successful  endeavors. 
Something  like  the  Martian  scare  of  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  ruined  any  other 
young  actor-producer.  It  only  boosted 
Orson  on  his  way. 

One  thing  that  Orson  has  never  received 
enough  credit  for  is  his  loyalty  to  the 
people  that  work  for  and  with  him.  When 
the  chance  came  for  him  to  go  to  Holly- 
wood and  produce  pictures  for  RKO  he 
did  what  practically  no  other  star  would 
have  thought  of  doing.  He  found  parts 
in  his  new  picture  for  as  many  as  he  could 
of  the  men  and  women  who  had  worked 
with  him  on  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  had  had  no  previous 
screen  experience.  They  all  made  good, 
too,  and  found  that  Orson's  thoughtfulness 
had  helped  them  open  up  new  careers  for 
themselves. 

Spend  a  day  with  Orson  and  you'll  get 
the  idea  he's  a  little  crazy.  He  seems  to 
rush  off  in  all  directions  at  once — dictat- 
ing scripts,  talking  into  telephones,  inter- 
viewing actors,  calling  people — all  people 
— "Baby,"  and  interrupting  these  impor- 
tant matters  at  a  minute's  notice  to 
demonstrate  a  new  sleight-of-hand  trick 
he's  just  learned.  But  out  of  all  the  con- 
fusion, he  gets  things  done,  and  done  in  a 
new,  exciting  and  dramatic  way. 

One  illustration  of  how  he  works  was 
what  happened  at  the  start  of  this  new 
series  of  programs.  Orson  didn't  really 
know  until  the  last  possible  minute  just 
what  would  be  in  the  first  program.  In- 
stead of  being  worried,  he  made  this  un- 
certainty into  a  virtue:  He  sent  out  a 
tantalizing  story  saying  the  first  show 
would  be  a  surprise.  It  probably  was — to 
Orson  as  much  as  to  anyone  else. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  28:  Efrem  Kurtz  directs  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  tonight  at  9:  30  on 
NBC-Blue. 

November  4:  NBC  has  the  great  Leopold 
Stokowski  directing  its  Symphony  to- 
night. 

November  10:  The  new  dance-band  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  Coca-Cola  over  a 
tremendous  lot  of  Mutual  stations 
should  have  started  by  this  time.  Tune 
in  MBS  at  10:15  P.M. 
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Eastern  Time 

30i NBC-Red:  Gene  and  Glenn 

00  NBC-Blue:  BREAKFAST   CLUB 

15  CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 

NBC-Red:  Edward  MacHugh 
10:00  CBS:  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 
10:15  CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 

NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 
10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 
10:30  NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

NBC-Red:  Help  Mate 
10:45  CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Prescott  Presents 

NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 
11:00  CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
11:00  NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 
11:15  CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 
11:15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 
11:30  CBS:  Bright  Horizon 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Alma  Kitchell 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 
11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
11:45  NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:00  MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 

12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 

12:15  NBC-Red:  The  O'Neills 

12:30  CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

12:30  NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

12:45  CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue:  Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 
MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 
NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 
CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 
NBC-Blue:  Into  the  Light 
NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red:  Arnold   Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  Of  Men  and  Books 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 
CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 
NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 
NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 
NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 
NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 
CBS:  What  Freedom  Means 
CBS:  Rochester  Symphony 
NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 
NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 
NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 
CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 
CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
NBC-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 
NBC-Red:  When  a  Girl  Marries 
CBS:  The  Goldbergs 
NBC-Blue:  The  Bartons 
NBC-Red:  Portia  Faces  Life 
CBS:  The  O'Neills 
NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 
NBC-Red:  We  the  Abbotts 
CBS:  Ben  Bernie 
NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mix 
CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 
CBS:  Dorothy  Kilgallen 
CBS:  Bob  Edge 
NBC-Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 
CBS:  The  World  Today 
NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 
NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 
CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 
NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 
NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Gang 
CBS:  Lanny  Ross 
NBC-Blue:  Mr.  Keen 
NBC-Red:  European  News 
CBS:  Helen  Menken 
NBC-Red:  Burns  and  Allen 
NBC-Red:  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
CBS:  Are  You  a  Missing  Heir 
NBC-Blue:  Treasury  Hour 
NBC- Red:  Johnny  Presents 
CBS:  Bob  Burns 
NBC-Red:  Horace  Heidt 
CBS:  Elmer  Davis 
CBS:  We,  the  People 
NBC-Blue:  Famous  Jury  Trials 
NBC-Red:  Battle  of  the  Sexes 
CBS:  Report  to  the  Nation 
NBC-Blue:  NBC  SYMPHONY 
NBC-Red:  McGee  and  Molly 
CBS:  Glenn  Miller 
MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  BOB    HOPE 
CBS    Public  Affairs 
MBS:  Da  nee  Program 
NBC-Red:  College  Humor 
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[Eastern  Time 

30NBC-Red     Gene  and  Glenn 

NBC  Blue:  Breakfast  Club 

CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

CBS.  Stories  America  Loves 
NBC-Red     Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Red    Bess  Johnson 

CBS  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS    Stepmother 
NBC-Red    Help  Mate 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Prescott  Presents 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

CBS.  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I   Married 
NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS    Bright  Horizon 
NBC-Red    The  Goldbergs 

CBS.  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 
NBC-Red     David  Harum 

CBS.   Kate  Smith  Speaks 
MBS.  John  B.  Hughes 
NBC-Red     Words  and  Music 

CBS    Big  Sister 
NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

CBS.  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 
NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 
MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 
MBS:  Government  Girl 
NBC-Blue    Ted  Malone 

CBS:  Right  to  Happiness 
MBS    Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS    I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red    The  Mystery  Man 

CBS    Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Blue.  Into  the  Light 

NBC-Red    Valiant  Lady 

CBS     Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Blue:  Midstream 

NBC-Red    Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  News  for  Women 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 
NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS    CBS  Concert  Hall 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS    News 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS:  Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 

NBC-Red:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS:  The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Blue    The  Bartons 

NBC-Red     Portia  Faces  Lite 

CBS:  The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red     We  the  Abbotts 

CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

NBC-Blue:  Tom  Mi* 

CBS.  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS    Bob  Trout 

CBS    Hedda  Hopper 

CBS    Frank  Parker 

CBS    The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue    Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red    Paul  Douglas 

CBS.  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Blue:  EASY    ACES 

NBC-Red:  Freu  Waring's  Gang 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Blue:  Mr.   Keen 

NBC-Red     European  News 

CBS:  Meet  Mr.  Meek 

MBS:  The  Lone  Ranger 

NBC-Red:  Hap  Hazard 

CBS:  BIG   TOWN 

MBS:  Cal  Tinney 

NBC-Blue:  Quiz  Kids 

NBC-Red:  The  Thin  Man 

CBS:  Dr.  Christian 

NBC-Blue:  Manhattan  at  Midnight 

NBC-Red:  Plantation  Party 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  FRED    ALLEN 

MBS:  Gabriel  Heatter 

NBC-Blue:  Basin  Street  Music 

NBC-Red:  Eddie  Cantor 

NBC-Blue:  Penthouse  Party 

NBC-Red     Mr.  District  Attorney 

CBS:  Glenn  Miller 

MBS:  Raymond  Gram  Swing 

NBC-Blue:  Author's  Playhouse 

NBC-Red    Kay  Kyser 

CBS    Public  Affairs 

MBS:  Dance  Program 

CBS:  Juan  Arvizu 

CBS:  News  of  the  World 


Hap   Hazard,  his  radio  name,  just 
fits    comedian     Ransom     Sherman. 

HAVE      YOU      TUNED      IN... 

Hap  Hazard,  on  NBC-Red  Wednesday 
nights  at  7:30,  Eastern  Time,  sponsored  by 
S.  C.  Johnson  and  Son,  Inc.  Hap  Hazard, 
as  you  may  or  may  not  know,  is  the  new 
name  of  Ransom  Sherman,  who  used  to 
be  master  of  ceremonies  and  head  co- 
median of  the  NBC  Club  Matinee  pro- 
gram. It's  a  name  that  fits  him  perfectly, 
because  that's  the  way  his  life  has  been — 
haphazard,   to   say  the  least. 

When  he  was  a  kid  he  thought  he'd  be 
a  violinist,  but  he  gave  that  up  when  his 
finger  got  caught  in  a  church  door.  Then 
he  studied  piano  for  a  while,  in  spite  of 
the  injured  finger — and  dropped  that  in 
favor  of  the  saxophone,  which  made  more 
noise.  He  also  played  the  bass  fiddle  for 
a  while,  but  not  very  well.  He  sang  the 
role  of  Nanki-Poo  in  an  amateur  produc- 
tion of  "The  Mikado,"  but  his  tenor 
sounded  wrong  even  to  himself.  After  he 
got  out  of  college — several  colleges,  in 
fact:  he  was  a  freshman  at  Northwestern 
University,  a  sophomore  at  Michigan,  a 
junior  at  Ripon  and  a  senior  at  Lewis  In- 
stitute— he  thrashed  around  looking  for 
a  job  and  finally  ended  up  as  a  song  leader 
at  banquets.  It  was  fun  but  didn't  pay 
much,  and  anyway  he  liked  to  travel,  so 
he  got  into  radio  and  immediately  started 
traveling  from  one  station  to  another. 
That  was  eighteen  years  ago. 

Rans — he  has  two  nicknames.  "Rans" 
and  "Rancid,"  and  responds  to  either — is 
forty-three  now,  and  looks  like  a  particu- 
larly humorless  bank  clerk.  He  writes  all 
his  own  comedy,  sitting  at  the  typewriter 
and  looking  terribly  bored.  He  likes  to 
work  at  home  because  whenever  he  gets 
stuck  he  can  quit  and  play  with  his  two 
children,  George  and  Ann,  or  putter 
around  the  house  doing  what  he  calls 
"mechanical  horsing  around" — wood  work 
and  inventing  things  which  seldom,  if 
ever,   work. 

He  takes  life  easily,  and  always  sees 
the  funny  side  of  everything  that  happens. 
He  says  he  might  as  well,  since  eventually 
time  heals  all  wounds,  so  why  not  laugh 
at  things  to  begin  with?  A  pet  pretense 
of  his  is  that  he's  a  very  lazy  fellow,  and 
that  he  never  thinks  up  a  joke  himself  but 
always  steals  them  from  Joe  Miller's  joke 
book:  but  it's  worth  noticing  that  he  works 
long  hours  writing,  rewriting,  and  re- 
hearsing, just  the  same. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  30:  Frank  Fay  does  the  second 
show  of  his  new  broadcast  series  to- 
night at  10:30  on  NBC-Red.  If  you 
missed  hearing  him  last  week,  now's 
your  chance  to  catch  up. 

November  20:  This  will  be  Thanksgiving 
Day  for  people  in  some  States.  Others 
will  have  to  wait  until  next  Thursday 
for  their  turkey.  But  in  1942,  the 
President  has  announced,  we'll  all  eat 
turkev  the  same  day. 
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9:45  CBS:  Stories  America   Loves 
9:45  NBC-Red      Edward  MacHugh 

10:00  CBS  Hymns  of  all  Churches 
10:00  NBC-Blue:  Musical  Millwheel 
10:00  NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

10:15  CBS  Myrt  and  Marge 
10:15  NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
10:15  NBC-Red     Bachelor's  Children 

10:30  CBS:  Stepmother 

10:30  NBC  .'-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 

10:30  NBC-Red:  Help  Mate 

10:45  CBS:   Woman  of  Courage 
10:45  NBC-Blue:  Prescott  Presents 
10:45!NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Life 

11:00  CBS:  Mary  Lee  Taylor 
ll:00j.NBC-Red:  Mary  Marlin 

11:15  TBS:  The  Man  I   Married 

11:15  NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

11:30  CBS:  Bright  Horizon 
11:30  NBC-Blue:  Richard   Kent 
11:30  NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

11:45  CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

11:45] NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

12:00  '    I  -     Kate  Smith  Speaks 

12:00  MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 

12:00  NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

12:15  CBS:  Big  Sister 
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00  NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 
CBS:  Girl  Interne 
NBC-Red:  The  Mystery  Man 
CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

30  NBC-Blue:  Into  the  Light 

30,NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

45  CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 
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45  NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

00  CBS:  Cincinnati  Conservatory 

00  NBC-Blue    Club  Matinee 

00  NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

ISiNBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

30  CBS    News 

30  NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 
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00  CBS:  Mary  Marlin 
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:45  NBC-Red    Paul  Douglas 
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:00  N  BC-Blue     EASY   ACES 
:00  NBC-Red     Fred  Wiring's  Gang 
:15  CBS    Lanny  Ross 
:15  NBC-Blue    Mr.   Keen 
■15  NBC-Red     European  News 
:30|CBS    Maudie's  Diary 
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Gene  and  Glenn 
Breakfast  Club 


CBS:  School  of  the  Air 

NBC-Red:  Isabel  Manning  Hewson 

CBS:  Stories  America  Loves 
NBC-Red    Edward  MacHugh 

CBS:  Betty  Crocker 
NBC-Blue:  Musical  Mill  wheel 
NBC-Red:  Bess  Johnson 

CBS:  Myrt  and  Marge 
NBC-Blue:  Helen  Hiett 
NBC-Red:  Bachelor's  Children 

CBS:  Stepmother 
NBC-Blue:  Clark  Dennis 
NBC-Red:  Help  Mate 

CBS:  Woman  of  Courage 
NBC-Blue:  Prescott  Presents 
NBC-Red:  The  Road  of  Lite 

CBS:  Treat  Time 
NBC-Red    Mary  Marlin 

CBS:  The  Man  I  Married 

NBC-Red:  Pepper  Young's  Family 

CBS:  Bright  Horizon 

NBC-Red:  The  Goldbergs 

CBS:  Aunt  Jenny's  Stories 

NBC-Red:  David  Harum 

CBS:  Kate  Smith  Speaks 

MBS:  John  B.  Hughes 

NBC-Red:  Words  and  Music 

CBS:  Big  Sister 

NBC-Red    The  O'Neills 

CBS:  Romance  of  Helen  Trent 

NBC-Blue:  Farm  and  Home  Hour 

CBS:  Our  Gal  Sunday 

CBS:  Life  Can  be  Beautiful 

MBS:  We  Are  Always  Young 

CBS:  Woman  in  White 

MBS:  Government    Girl 

NBC-Blue    Ted  Malone 

CBS.  Right  to  Happiness 

MBS:  Front  Page  Farrell 

CBS:  Road  of  Life 

MBS:  I'll  Find  My  Way 

CBS:  Young  Dr.  Malone 

NBC-Blue:  Music  Appreciation 

NBC-Red:  Light  of  the  World 

CBS:  Girl  Interne 

NBC-Red:  Mystery  Man 

CBS:  Fletcher  Wiley 

NBC-Red:  Valiant  Lady 

CBS:  Kate  Hopkins 

NBC-Red:  Arnold  Grimm's  Daughter 

CBS:  News  for  Women 

NBC-Blue:  Orphans  of  Divorce 

NBC-Red:  Against  the  Storm 

NBC-Blue:  Honeymoon  Hill 

NBC-Red:  Ma  Perkins 

CBS:  Renfro  Valley  Folks 

NBC-Blue:  John's  Other  Wife 

NBC-Red:  The  Guiding  Light 

CBS:  Trailside  Adventures 

NBC-Blue:  Just  Plain  Bill 

NBC-Red:  Vic  and  Sade 

CBS:  Pop  Concert 

NBC-Blue:  Club  Matinee 

NBC-Red:  Backstage  Wife 

CBS:  Highways  to  Health 

NBC-Red:  Stella  Dallas 

CBS:  News 

NBC-Red:  Lorenzo  Jones 

NBC-Red:  Young  Widder  Brown 

CBS    Mary  Marlin 

NBC-Blue:  Adventure  Stories 

NBC-Red:  When  a  Girl  Marries 

CBS    The  Goldbergs 

NBC-Blue:  The  Bartons 

NBC-Red    Portia  Faces  Life 

CBS    The  O'Neills 

NBC-Blue:  Wings  on  Watch 

NBC-Red     We  tne  Abbotts 

CBS:  Ben  Bernie 

NBC-Blue    Tom  Mix 

CBS:  Edwin  C.  Hill 

CBS:  Bob  Trout 

CBS:  Hedda  Hopper 

CBS:  Frank  Parker 

NBC-Blue:  Lum  and  Abner 

CBS.  The  World  Today 

NBC-Blue:  Lowell  Thomas 

NBC-Red:  Paul  Douglas 

CBS:  Amos  'n'  Andy 

NBC-Red:  Fred  Waring's  Garni 

CBS:  Lanny  Ross 

NBC-Red:  European  News 

CBS:  Al  Pearce 

MBS    The  Lone  Ranger 

CBS:    KATE  SMITH   HOUR 

NBC-Blue:  Auction  Quiz 

NBC-Red:  Cities  Service  Concert 

NBC-Red     INFORMATION  PLEASE 

CBS:  Elmer  Davis 

CBS:  Great     Moments     from     Great 

Plays 
MBS    Gabriel  Heatter 
NBC-Blue:  Gang  Busters 
NBC- Red     Waltz  Time 
CBS:  First  Niqhter 
MliS:  Three  Ring  Time 
NBC-Blue:  Michael  and  Kitty 
NBC-Ucd:  Uncle  Walter's  Oog  House 
CBS:  Ginny  Simms 
CBS:  Hollywood  Premiere 
MBS.  Raymond  Gram  Swing 
NBC-Red:  Wings  of  Destiny 
MBS:  Dance  Program 


9:45  I0:45CBS:  News  of  tho    World 


You    can    listen   to    Ben    Bernie    now 
five   times   a    week   instead    of   one. 

HAVE      YOU      TUNED      IN... 

Just  Entertainment,  starring  Ben  Bernie 
and  all  the  lads,  heard  Mondays  through 
Fridays  at  5:45  P.M.,  Eastern  Time,  spon- 
sored by  Spearmint  Gum. 

Ben  Bernie  has  been  entertaining 
people  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  if 
his  manner  of  entertaining  them  today  is 
practically  the  same  as  it  was  when  he 
started — well,  it  still  works.  His  "Yowsah, 
yowsah,"  and  his  "Fo-give  me,"  his  drawl 
and  his  cigar  and  his  never-ending  feud 
with  Winchell,  are  all  Bernie  trademarks, 
and  his  fans  would  hate  to  see  even  one  of 
them   disappear. 

That  casual  manner  of  his  first  made  its 
appearance  when  Ben  was  an  engineering 
student  at  Cooper  Union  in  New  York  City. 
To  help  pay  expenses,  he  took  a  tem- 
porary job  in  a  department  store,  selling 
violins.  His  sales  talk  was  something 
never  heard  before  or  since.  To  an  un- 
decided customer  he'd  say,  "Remind  me 
to  have  the  boss  cut  my  salary  if  I  don't 
sell  you  this  fiddle" — and  usually  he  sold 
it.  His  vaudeville  tryout  was  in  a  Brook- 
lyn waterfront  theater  where  a  person 
either  had  to  be  a  good  performer  or  an 
expert  at  getting  out  of  the  way  of  flying 
missiles.  He  played  a  violin  solo  and  was 
so  nervous  that  he  achieved  a  tremolo 
he's  never  since  been  able  to  duplicate. 
The  audience  seemed  to  like  it,  though, 
and  his  career  was  launched. 

Before  the  first  World  War  Ben  and  Phil 
Baker  were  a  vaudeville  team.  After  the 
war  he  organized  his  band  and  toured 
Europe  with  it.  He  was  a  rich  man  when 
the  Wall  Street  crash  came  along  and 
wiped  out  all  his  savings,  but  he  scraped 
together  enough  money  for  a  new  start, 
got  into  radio,  and  has  bobbed  up  with  a 
sponsor  every  season  since. 

Ben's  three  greatest  pleasures  are  cigar- 
smoking,  horse-racing,  and  the  music  of 
Mozart.  He  has  successfully  eluded  all 
radio-studio  rules  against  smoking,  and 
always  lights  up  a  new  stogie  just  before 
broadcast  time.  The  only  time  he  gave  up 
the  cigar  was  a  season  or  so  ago  when  he 
had  a  sponsor  who  made  pipe  tobacco.  He 
struggled  along  unhappily  with  a  pipe 
until  the  series  ended. 

The  boys  in  his  band  call  him  "Mice," 
short  for  "Maestro."  Most  of  them  have 
been  with  him  for  years. 

DATES      TO      REMEMBER 

October  31:  Unless  there's  a  last-minute 
change  in  schedule,  Mutual  broadcasts 
the  fight  tonight  between  lightweight 
champion  Lew  Jenkins  and  Sammy  An- 
gott — tune  in  at  10: 00,  Eastern  Time. 

November  14:  Another  prizefight — Gus 
Lesnevich  vs.  Tami  Mauriello,  light- 
heavyweights,  on  MBS  at  10:00. 

November  21:  This  is  a  good  month  for 
fight  fans — tonight's,  also  on  Mutual,  is 
between  Billy  Soose,  middleweight 
champion,  and  Ken  Overlin. 
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Lorr  Laboratories, 

Paterson,  New  Jersey 

Founded  by  E.  T.  Reynolds 


Jomeday  you're  going  to  take  the  trip  of  your  dreams  .  .  .  someday 
you're  going  to  do  something  wonderful,  spectacular  .  .  .  but  today,  now! 
What  are  you  doing  to  make  yourself  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  things 
just  naturally  happen? 

Your  hands,  your  fingernails,  do  they  invite  adventure?  Give  them  a 
chance— Dura-Gloss  will  give  you  the  most  beautiful  fingernails  in  the 
world,  will  lend  your  nails  personality,  high  color,  brilliance,  shimmering, 
shining,  sparkling,  beauty,  help  you  find  the  excitement,  the  fun  that  is 
rightfully  yours.  There's  a  big  bottle  of  Dura-Gloss  waiting  for  you  in  your 
favorite  shop  .  .  .  why  don't  you  go  get  it  noil'? 

DURA-GLOSS 


MOST 
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BEAUTIFUL       FINGERNAILS       IN       THE       WORLD 
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Fred  Allen's  back  on 
his  CBS  show  Wednes- 
day nights.  Here  he's 
pouring  tea  for  author 
H.  Allen  Smith,  to 
whose  book,  "Low  Man 
on  a  Totem  Pole,"  the 
radio  comedian  sup- 
plied the  introduction- 


Big  Sister 

(Continued  from  page  19) 


arrived  the  patient  was  still  uncon- 
scious in  Nick's  little  bedroom.  With 
a  shock,  she  saw  that  he  was  the 
young  man  she  had  seen  that  after- 
noon in  the  grocery  store. 

She  doused  a  napkin  in  ice  water 
and  bathed  his  forehead,  and  passed 
some  smelling  salts  under  his  nostrils. 
His  eyes  opened,  stared  as  they  met 
hers,  and  he  struggled  to  get  up. 

"No,  don't,"  Ruth  said.  "Just  lie 
quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  I'm  sure 
you'll  be  all  right." 

He  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  but  a 
cynical  smile  touched  his  full  lips.  "It's 
Lady  Bountiful,  isn't  it?  Lady,  you 
do  get  around!" 

Nick,  standing  by,  bristled.  "Hey 
you,  that's  no  way  to  talk  to  Mrs. 
Wayne!  You  better  be  polite  to  her 
or  by  golly  you  get  outta  here  so 
quick  you  don't  see  straight!" 

"That's  all  right,  Nick,"  Ruth  paci- 
fied him,  although  she  herself  had 
been  unpleasantly  affected  by  the 
harsh  rudeness.  And  yet — he  was  so 
young,  such  a  guileless  spirit  seemed 
to  lurk  back  of  that  hard,  tough  man- 
ner; she  could  not  believe  he  was 
naturally  crass.  "What  happened, 
Nick?"  she  asked. 

jSJICK  shrugged  expressively.  "I 
dunno.  He  come  in,  he  says  he's 
got  no  money,  will  I  let  him  play  a 
tune  on  his  music  box — "  Nick  indi- 
cated the  accordion,  which  was  now 
lying  on  a  chair  near  the  bed — "and 
sing  a  song.  I  say  yes,  why  not?  So 
then  he  sings  couple  songs,  I  give  him 
plate  of  beef  stew,  bread  and  butter, 
coff',  pie  alia  mode,  and  he  eats.  He 
eats  every  bit,  and  then  he  gets  up 
and — pof!"  Nick's  hands  flew  wide 
apart.    "He's  out  like  the  light." 

The  young  man  said  impatiently, 
"I  ate  too  much,  that's  all.  I  wasn't 
used  to  it."  Some  color  had  come 
back  into  his  cheeks.  He  sat  up  and 
swung  his  legs  to  the  floor.  "I'm  all 
right  now.  I'll  be — "  But  Ruth  saw 
the  wave  of  faintness  that  hit  him, 
washing  out  the  color  once  more  and 
making  him  close  his  eyes. 

"You  aren't  all  right,"  she  said  with 
determination.  "You  need  rest,  and 
some  more  food  in  the  morning.  Have 
you  any  place  to  stay?" 
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"No,"  he  said  weakly.  "Just — pass- 
ing through.  How  about — the  jail? 
I've  slept  in  plenty  of  them." 

"You  won't  sleep  in  one  in  Glen 
Falls,"  Ruth  said.  "As  soon  as  you 
can  walk  I'm  going  to  take  you  over 
to  Dr.  Carvell's.  He  has  a  room  over 
his  garage  you  can  use  tonight." 

"I'm  not  taking  any  charity!"  he 
said  harshly. 

Feeling  a  strong  impulse  to  shake 
him,  Ruth  said,  "Stop  talking  non- 
sense. Do  you  suppose  the  meal  Nick 
fed  you  was  anything  but  charity? 
He  had  about  as  much  use  for  your 
music  as  he  had  for  a — a  grand  piano 
where  the  cash  register  is.  He  simply 
wanted  to  help  you,  and  so  do  I." 

Surprisingly,  the  young  man 
laughed.  "You  get  your  own  way, 
don't  you,  lady?" 

"Not  always,"  Ruth  said  grimly. 
"But  I'm  going  to  get  it  this  time. 
Do  you  feel  well  enough  to   leave?" 

"I  think  so,"  he  answered,  and 
stood  up.  Nick  handed  him  his  ac- 
cordion, and  they  went  out  through 
the  lunch  wagon  to  the  street.  It  was 
nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  Glen  Street 
was  at  the  peak  of  its  evening  activ- 
ity— young  people  going  in  and  out 
of  the  drug  store,  a  few  late-comers 
under  the  glaring  marquee  of  the 
movie  theater,  cars  parked  diagonally 
against  the  curb.  As  Ruth  and  the 
young  man  walked  along,  acquain- 
tances spoke  to  her  and  stared  curi- 
ously at  her  companion. 

He  broke  the  silence  between  them 
by  saying  abruptly,  "My  name's 
Michael  West." 

"Thank  you,"  Ruth  said.  "And  mine 
is  Ruth  Wayne." 

"Mrs.  Wayne — that's  what  our  kind- 
hearted  friend  in  the  diner  called 
you." 

"Yes.  And  he  is  kind-hearted — is 
that    something    to   be    ashamed   of?" 

Michael  West  shrugged  indiffer- 
ently.  "It'll  never  get  him  anywhere." 

"Maybe  he  doesn't  want  to  get — 
anywhere.  Maybe  he's  satisfied  the 
way  he  is,"  Ruth  observed,  fighting 
back  the  irritation  this  cynical  young 
man  seemed  able  to  inspire. 

"Nobody  in  the  world's  satisfied  the 
way  he  is,"  he  said  angrily.  "And 
nobody's   really   kind-hearted,   either. 


If  they  give  charity  it's  because  they 
want  to  feel  noble  and  superior.  See 
how  much  they'd  do  for  other  people 
if  they  didn't  know  they'd  get  thanked 
for  it!" 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Ruth's  tongue 
to  say,  "I  don't  expect  much  thanks 
for  helping  you!"  but  she  said  instead, 
after  a  pause: 

"Why  are  you  so  unhappy?" 

"Me — unhappy?"  He  laughed  short- 
ly. "What've  I  got  to  be  unhappy 
about?  I  don't  own  anything,  and 
nobody  owns  me.  I  go  where  I  please 
and  do  what  I  please.  I'm  not  un- 
happy!" 

"Oh!"  was  all  Ruth  said,  but  her 
tone  expressed  her  disbelief.  They 
were  at  Dr.  Carvell's  house  now,  and 
she  pushed  open  the  gate  in  the  white 
picket  fence.  The  light  she  had  left  in 
the  consulting  room  shone  through 
crisp  white  curtains.  "I'll  show  you 
the  room  where  you  can  sleep,"  she 
said.   "The  stairs  are  around  in  back." 

3UT   he    did    not    accept    her    tacit 
invitation  to   follow  her  through 
the  gate.     "I'd  better  not,"  he   said. 
"I'd  better  be  on  my  way." 

"For  goodness'  sake!"  Ruth  burst 
out.  "Why  must  you  be  so  stubborn? 
There's  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
you  shouldn't  spend  the  night  here." 

He  looked  down  at  her — he  was 
nearly  a  head  the  taller — and  said  in 
a  lower  voice,  "No  .  .  .  Only — " 

"Only  what?" 

He  struggled  to  put  some  thought 
into  words,  gave  it  up  and  said  ve- 
hemently, "Stop  feeling  sorry  for  me! 
I  don't  want  you  to  feel  sorry  for 
me!" 

"All  right,"  Ruth  promised.  "Just 
go  on  up  to  that  bedroom  and  go  to 
bed,  and  I  won't  feel  sorry  for  you. 
.  .  .  Please!" 

"Okay,"  he  said  at  last,  "you  win." 
She  went  ahead  of  him  down  the 
path  that  led  around  the  side  of  the 
house,  up  the  stairs  and  into  the  small 
room  over  the  garage.  She  touched 
a  switch  by  the  door,  and  a  naked 
bulb  hanging  from  the  ceiling  glared 
on  unpainted  pine  walls,  a  cot  with 
some  folded  blankets  on  it,  a  chair, 
a  washstand  in  the  corner. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "it  isn't  very 
fancy,  but  it's  comfortable." 

"I'll  be  all  right." 

"Good  night.  I'll  see  you  in  the 
morning." 

He  took  his  hat  off  and  tossed  it  on 
the  bed.  "Don't  be  too  sure  of  that," 
he  said.    "I  may  leave  early." 

Ruth  hurried  back  to  the  office. 
She  had  been  gone  longer  than 
she  intended,  and  she  hoped  no  pa- 
tients had  come  and  gone  in  her 
absence,  although  she  knew  that  Dr. 
Carvell  would  have  wanted  her  to  do 
exactly  as  she  had  done.  The  office 
was  empty,  however,  and  only  one 
telephone  call,  an  unimportant  one, 
came  in  before  the  doctor  returned 
at  ten  o'clock. 

"You've  a  guest  in  the  room  over 
the  garage,"  she  informed  him.  "A 
young  fellow  who  sang  for  his  sup- 
per at  Nick's.  It  must  have  been  the 
first  full  meal  he'd  had  in  days — 
anyway,  it  was  too  much  for  him,  so 
I  made  him  come  over  here  to  rest. 
You  don't  mind,  do  you?" 

Dr.  Carvell  chuckled.  "Of  course 
not.  It's  not  the  first  time  that  room's 
been  used  for  a  member  of  the  travel- 
ing population.  What's  he  like?  Rea- 
sonably clean,  I  hope?" 

"Oh,    yes.      And    very    young — not 
more  than  twenty-one  at  the  most." 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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New  kind  of  Face  Powder 
makes  her  Skin  look  Years  Younger! 

By  ^^zd^Q^04Ze>z, 


Once  this  lovely  girl  looked  quite  a  bit 
older.  Some  people  actually  thought  she 
was  approaching  middle  age . . . 

For  she  was  the  innocent  victim  of  an 
unflattering  shade  of  face  powder!  It  was 
a  cruel  shade— treacherous  and  sly.  Like 
a  harsh  light,  it  showed  up  every  tiny 
line  in  her  face— accented  every  little  skin 


Now  more  beautiful  women  use  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  than  any  other  kind. 
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fault— even  seemed  to  exaggerate  the  size 
of  the  pores,  made  them  look  bigger. 

But  look  at  her  now!  Can  you  guess 
her  age?  Is  she  20-30-35? 

She  has  found  her  lucky  shade  of  face 
powder!  She  has  found  the  shade  that 
makes  her  look  young  and  enchanting. 

How  old  does  your  face 
powder  say  you  are  ? 

Are  you  quite  sure  the  shade  of  powder 
you  use  doesn't  lie  about  your  age— 
doesn't  say  you're  getting  a  bit  older? 

Why  take  that  chance?  Why  not  find 
your  lucky  shade— the  shade  that  makes 
you  look  your  youngest  and  loveliest? 


FACE    POWDER 


Send  for  the  9  new  shades  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  and  try  them  all,  one  after 
another.  Let  your  mirror  tell  you  which 
is  the  perfect  shade  for  you! 

Lady  Esther  Powder  is  made  a  new 
way.  It's  blown  by  TWIN  HURRICANES 
until  it's  softer  and  smoother  by  far  than 
any  ordinary  powder.  That's  why  it 
clings  so  long— and  that's  why  its  shades 
and  texture  are  so  unusually  flattering. 

Try  All  9  Shades  FREE 

Find  your  most  flattering  shade  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder!  Send  for  the  9  new 
shades  and  try  them  all.  You'll  know  jour 
lucky  shade  — it  makes  your  skin  look 
younger  and  lovelier!  Mail  the  coupon 
below  now,  before  you  forget. 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Lady  Esther,  (74) 

7134  West  65th  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  me  FREE  AND  POSTPAID  your 
9  new  shades  of  face  powder,  also  a  tube  ot 
your  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


//  you  live  in  Canada,  write  LadyEsiiier,  Toronto,  OnU 
i____ _____ -_J 
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"I  like  that.  'Very  young' — from  an 
old  lady  of  twenty-seven." 

"It  seems  a  long  time  since  I  was 
twenty-one,"  Ruth  admitted,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  subject  of  Michael 
West,  she  knitted  her  brows.  "He's  a 
strange  sort  of  person.  Terribly  bitter 
and — and  twisted  inside.  He  resents 
it  when  you  try  to  help  him." 

"And  that,"  the  doctor  said  teasing- 
ly,  "was  a  direct  challenge  to  Big  Sis- 
ter, wasn't  it?" 

Ruth  blushed.  "Don't  call  me  Big 
Sister,"  she  protested.  "It  makes  me 
sound  so  .  .  .  interfering." 

"That's  not  the  way  you  seem  to 
anyone  who  knows  you,"  he  said,  sud- 
denly grave.  "There  are  people,  Ruth, 
who  are  born  to  help  others,  without 
ever  asking  any  help  for  themselves. 
They  can't  keep  from  helping  others 
— it's  their  nature.  You're  one  of  them, 
and  instead  of  teasing  you  about  it  I 
should  be  thanking  God  for  your  exis- 
tence." 

There  was  a  little  silence.  Ruth 
said  softly,  "That's  one  of  the  nicest 
things  anyone  ever  said  to  me.  And 
now  I  think  I'd  better  go  home,  before 
I  start  in  to  cry." 

§HE   did   not  sleep   well  that  night, 

but  this  was  nothing  new.  Ever 
since  John's  departure  her  nights  had 
been  disturbed,  filled  with  half-wak- 
ing dreams.  Tonight  she  found  her 
mind  dwelling  on  Michael  West.  He 
was  not  the  ordinary  footloose  wan- 
derer, she  was  sure  of  that.  His  speech 
showed  education,  his  movements  a 
kind  of  instinctive  breeding.  His  view 
of  the  world  was  warped,  distorted — 
and  still  it  was  probably  a  true  view 
of  the  only  world  he  knew. 

After  all,  she  did  see  him  in  the 
morning.  She  was  just  entering  Dr. 
Carvell's  gate  when  Michael  West 
came  along  the  path  beside  the  house. 
He  started  when  he  saw  her,  and  said, 
"I  didn't  know  you  came  here  so 
early,  Mrs.  Wayne." 

"I  always  try  to  get  down  in  time 
to  fix  some  breakfast  for  Dr.  Carvell," 
she  explained.  "He's  been  up  for 
hours,  of  course,  but  he'd  never  bother 
to  eat  if  I  didn't  force  him  to." 

"Oh.  I  see  .  .  .  Well  .  .  ."  He  had 
taken  off  his  hat  when  they  met;  now 
he  stood  turning  it  awkwardly  in  his 
long,  brown  fingers.  "Well,"  he  re- 
peated, "good  bye.  Thanks  for  every- 
thing." 

"But  you're  not  leaving  yet,"  Ruth 
objected.  "Come  back  and  have  some 
breakfast  with  the  doctor.  You  haven't 
seen  him  at  all,  have  you? — and  I 
know  he'll  want  to  talk  to  you." 

Before  answering,  he  held  her  with 
his  eyes — dark  eyes  in  which  there  was 
a  hidden  trouble,  almost  a  hint  of 
pleading,  very  different  from  the  inso- 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
lence  of  last  night. 

"You'd  better  let  me  go,"  he  said. 

Almost,  she  did  as  he  suggested.  An 
impulse  that  she  did  not  understand 
bade  her  to  agree,  to  turn  her  back 
and  walk  on  and  let  him  go  out  of 
Glen  Falls.  But  her  wish  to  help  him 
was  stronger  than  this  half-formed 
instinct,  premonition  — -  whatever  it 
was.  "You  can  leave  as  soon  as  you've 
had  some  breakfast,"  she  said. 

He  raised  his  heavy  dark  eyebrows 
in  an  expression  of  half-humorous  de- 
feat. "All  right!"  he  said.  "You're 
the  boss — I  ought  to  know  it  by  now." 

J^JANY  times  afterward,  Ruth  was 
to  remember  the  next  hour  in 
Dr.  Carvell's  kitchen,  with  Michael 
West  and  Carvell  at  the  sunny  table, 
herself  standing  by  the  stove,  listening. 
For  she  saw  a  new  side  of  Michael  in 
that  hour.  For  a  time,  after  he  met 
Carvell  and  warmed  to  the  old  man's 
simple  friendliness,  he  forgot  his  de- 
fensive bitterness  against  the  world, 
and  talked  freely  of  his  travels  and  his 
experiences;  and  after  he  had  eaten 
he  picked  up  his  accordion  and  sang 
for  them.  He  sang  the  songs  of  the 
road,  of  the  shabby  Southern  farms,  of 
the  logging  camps  and  the  Western 
plains — songs  that  had  never  been 
written  on  paper,  but  had  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  from  heart  to  heart — songs, 
all  of  them,  of  the  little  people. 

When  he  paused  and  played  random, 
thoughtless  chords  on  the  accordion, 
Dr.  Carvell  asked,  "How  many  of 
those  songs  do  you  know?" 

"How  many?  .  .  .  Oh,  a  hundred 
maybe — maybe  a  thousand.  Never 
counted.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  sing- 
ing, and  I  start  out  on  a  piece  I'd 
forgotten  I  knew.  I  just  remember  it 
because  it  fits  the  way  I  feel  right 
then,  or  the  place  I'm  in.  Then  maybe 
I  forget  all  about  it  again." 

"And  you've  wandered  around  the 
country  for  how  long?"  the  doctor 
pursued. 

"About  five-six  years.  I  ran  away 
from  home  when  I  was  a  kid.  Oh,  I've 
had  jobs,"  he  said  a  little  truculently, 
"but  I  never  could  seem  to  stay  put. 
Most  people,"  he  added  with  a  glance 
at  Ruth,  "are  willing  to  swap  a  meal 
for  a  couple  of  songs." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come  to 
Glen  Falls?"  Dr.  Carvell  asked.  "I 
mean,  it's  rather  out  of  the  way." 

Michael  West's  head  snapped  up. 
"No  reason!"  he  said  clearly,  sharply. 
"Just   passing   through." 

"I  see,"  the  doctor  said  pacifically, 
and  if  he  had  noticed  anything  strange 
about  the  abruptness  of  Michael's  re- 
ply he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  "Well,  do 
you  think  you  could  stay  put  in  Glen 
Falls  for  a  little  while?  Could  you 
work   for   me?      I   need    someone    to 
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DELMA  BYRON — who  lends  blonde  beauty  and  a  great  deal  of  talent 
to  the  part  of  Diane  in  the  CBS  serial,  Kate  Hopkins.  Delma  is  the 
daughter  of  a  Mayfield,  Kentucky,  planter  and  comes  by  her  Southern 
accent  naturally.  She  left  home  to  study  at  New  York's  Columbia 
University,  following  that  with  a  course  in  dramatic  training  under 
Benno  Schneider.  In  rapid  succession  came  work  as  a  Powers 
model,  a  role  in  a  Shirley  Temple  picture,  "Dimples,"  and  a  part  in 
the  touring  company  of  "The  Women."  With  all  that  experience,  it 
wasn't  difficult  for  her  to  land  her  present  important  radio  role. 
Delma  is  twenty-five  years  old,  and  in  spite  of  her  stunning 
blonde  coloring  she   proudly  says  she's  one-eighth  Cherokee   Indian. 
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drive  the  car  when  I  go  out  on  calls — 
I  seem  to  get  tired  easier,  these  days, 
than  I  used  to — and  you  could  make 
yourself  useful  around  the  house, 
cleaning  up  and  maybe  cooking  a  meal 
or  two,  if  you  don't  mind  and  can  fry 
an  egg  without  burning  it.  Ruth  here," 
he  added  apologetically,  "has  enough 
to  do  without  waiting  on  me  all  the 
time." 

Ruth,  taken  unawares  by  the  doc- 
tor's suggestion,  waited  for  Michael 
West  to  refuse.  Instead,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, he  said,  "All  right,  Doc.  I'd  like 
to.  We  can  try  it  out,  anyway.  If 
either  of  us  doesn't  like  the  set-up,  we 
can  always  call  it  off." 

He  swept  the  accordion  shut  in  a 
loud,  swift  chord,  and  while  the  sound 
rang  through  the  room  he  gave  Ruth  a 
look  in  which  there  was  an  unmistak- 
able challenge.  She  turned  to  the 
stove,  thankful  that  its  heat  might 
account  for  the  flush  on  her  cheeks. 

A  few  moments  later,  when  she  had 
left  Michael  to  clean  the  kitchen  and 
had  gone  with  Dr.  Carvell  to  his  office 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  she  was  able 
to  laugh  at  the  unaccountable  feeling 
of  panic  that  had  come  when  she 
learned  Michael  was  going  to  stay  in 
Glen  Falls.  He  was  such  a  strange 
person,  so  arrogant  and  insolent  at 
times  and  so  naive  at  others,  that  it 
was  foolish  to  allow  herself  to  be  up- 
set by  anything  he  said  or  did.  Yet 
that  glance,  as  he  accepted  Dr.  Car- 
vell's offer,  had  seemed  to  say  as  plain- 
ly as  words,  "It  was  your  doing  that  I 
came  back  here  this  morning.  Now 
accept  the  consequences." 

That  was  ridiculous;  what  conse- 
quences could  there  possibly  be?  He 
was  honest,  she  was  sure.  He  wouldn't 
try  to  rob  the  doctor,  and  in  any  event 
there  was  nothing  worth  stealing  in 
the  house.  And  if  he  proved  to  be 
objectionable  in  any  way,  the  doctor 
could  easily  tell  him  to  leave. 

She  saw  no  more  of  Michael  that 
day.  Part  of  the  time  he  was  out  with 
Dr.  Carvell  on  calls,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day  until  she  left  late  in  the  after- 
noon he  was  busy  in  the  kitchen  and 
in  his  own  room. 

'pHE  next  day,  however,  the  doctor 
greeted  her  with  a  worried  frown. 
"I  don't  know  just  what  to  make  of 
him,"  he  told  her.  "He's  capable  as 
the  dickens.  He  drives  the  car  as  if 
he  were  part  of  it,  and  yesterday  when 
something  went  wrong  with  the  car- 
buretor he  fixed  it  in  five  minutes. 
Last  night  he  cooked  a  supper  that 
wasn't  fancy  but  tasted  mighty  good. 
But — "  He  broke  off,  his  fingers  drum- 
ming on  the  desk. 

"But  what,  Doctor?"  Ruth  prompted. 

"Well  ...  he  was  out  last  night,  and 
he  didn't  come  in  until  nearly  three 
o'clock.  And  Tom  Wilson,  down  at 
the  city  hall,  just  called  up.  He  said 
the  watchman  at  the  Elmwood  Train- 
ing School  saw  Michael  hanging 
around  there  about  midnight." 

"The  Elmwood  Training  School!" 
Ruth  exclaimed.  "But  there  must  be 
some  mistake!  What  would  Michael 
be  doing  out  there?" 

"That's  what  Tom  Wilson  was  won- 
dering," Dr.  Carvell  said  dryly.  "And 
I  must  confess  I'm  a  little  curious  on 
the  point  myself." 

Ruth  fought  against  a  sinking  dis- 
may. It  sounded  so  sordid,  so  .  .  . 
nasty.  The  Elmwood  Training  School 
for  Girls  was  the  dignified  name  given 
the  state  reform  school  three  miles 
west  of  Glen  Falls.  It  was  an  old 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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"Please  give  me  your  honest  opinion.  Just  feel 
these  two  unidentified  napkins  and  tell  me 
which  is  softer." 

In  city  after  city  young  investigators  like 
Miss  Gordon  made  this  request  to  more  than 
10,000  women.  One  napkin  they  showed  was 
a  leading  "layer-type"  napkin.  The  other  was 
Modess — a  "fluff-type." 

805  out  of  1016  women  in  Shreveport,  La., 
said  Modess  was  softer.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
606  out  of  1023  picked  Modess.  In  Boston, 
Mass.,  892  out  of  1019!  There  were  ten  cities 
in  the  test  and  when  all  the  figures  were 
added,  the  results  showed  that  3  out  of  every 
i  women  had  voted  for  Modess! 


"Which  is  softer?"  asks  Carrie  Gordon 

—  and  3  out  of  every  4  women  who 
made  this  softness  test  answered,  "Modess  is  softer!" 


Not  in  every  home  was  this  softness  test  made. 
Only  users  of  the  "layer-type"  napkin  which 
was  being  tested  were  asked  to  take  part. 
You'd  expect  most  women  to  choose  the  nap- 
kin they  were  already  using — yet  Modess  got 
3  votes  out  of  every  4!  Out  of  10,302  women, 
8102  said  Modess  was  softer! 


"I  do  solemly  swear."  All  investigators  were 
put  under  oath.  Each  swore  before  a  notary 
public  that  her  figures  were  accurate,  and 
that  she  had  conducted  the  test  in  a  fair 
and  impartial  manner. 


Comparing  notes  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
girls  found  that  the  figures,  of  course,  varied 
from  city  to  city.  But  the  final  tabulations 
showed  that  3  out  of  4  women  picked  Modess 
as  softer.  Isn't  it  amazing  that  women  could 
go  on  using  one  type  of  napkin  without  realiz- 
ing that  another  and  newer  type  might  be 
softer? 


Does  softer  to  the  touch  mean  softer  in  use?  Well— we  believe  it 
does.  And  we're  willing  to  back  our  opinion  in  this  way — we'll 
take  the  loss  if  you  don't  agree!  Buy  a  box  of  Modess  napkins 
today.  If  you're  not  completely  satisfied  with  Modess,  just  send 
the  unused  napkins  to  The  Personal  Products  Corporation, 
Milltown,  N.  J.  We'll  gladly  refund  the  full  purchase  price. 


Modess 

'It's  Softer!"— said  3  out  of  every  4  women  making  the  softness  test 
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Romance  is  ageless  as  the 

"Eternal  Feminine"  of  soft, 

smooth  hands 

KEEP  THIS  AGELESS  CHARM  in  your 
.  hands!  Have  almost  professional 
hand  care  right  at  home,  by  using  Jergens 
Lotion  regularly.  Jergens  treats  your 
skin  with  2  ingredients,  so  "special"  for 
helping  soften  and  smooth  harsh  skin 
that  many  doctors  use  them. 

Your  hand  skin  may  lose  its  youth-like 
pliancy  from  constant  work  with  water. 
(This  tends  to  dry  out  nature's  softening 
moisture.)  But  every  use  of  Jergens  sup- 
plements nature's  moisture.  Easy !  Jergens 
Lotion  isn't  sticky.  Get  this  favorite 
Jergens  Lotion  today. 


"MRS.  SIKES   HAS  A  'LOYAL'  HAND,"  SAYS 
SONIA   BARRINGTON,  NEW  YORK   PALMIST 

"This  hand  indicates  an  enthusiastic, 
spontaneous  and  very  honest  nature , " 
the  famous  palmist  says,    "with  a 
lively,    friendly  interest  in  people." 

Mrs.  Sikes,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes,  "Regular  and 
generous  use  of  Jergens  Lotion  has  made  my 
work  easier  and  my  hands  noticeably  soft." 


TREE!   PURSE-SIZE  BOTTLE 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW 
(Paste  on  a  penny  postcard,  if  you  wiBh) 
The  Andrew  JcrgenB  Company,  Box  3526 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Pleaae  Bend  my  free  purae-&ize  bottle  of  the  famous 
Jergens  Lotion. 

Name 

Street 

City 


-State. 


FOR  SOFT, 
ADORABLE  HANDS 
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building,  tall  and  angular,  built  of 
ugly  red  brick  and  surrounded  by  a 
high  wire  fence.  About  a  hundred 
girls  lived  there — girls  from  twelve 
to  eighteen,  too  young  for  prison.  Ruth 
had  often  wished  there  were  some 
way  she  could  tear  down  that  wire 
fence,  fling  open  the  locked  gray  doors 
and  give  liberty  and  aid  to  the  un- 
happy prisoners. 

"Michael  isn't  the  sort  of  man  who 
would  hang  around  a  place  like  that!" 
she  defended  him. 

"The  watchman  was  in  Nick's  the 
night  Michael  sang  there.  He  says  he 
recognized  him." 

"Well,"  Ruth  declared,  "I  won't  be- 
lieve it  unless  he  says  it's  so.  Where 
is  he  now?" 

"In  the  kitchen.  I  will  say  for  him, 
even  if  he  did  come  in  late  last  night, 
he  was  up  early  this  morning  and 
cooked  a  good  breakfast." 

RUTH  went  to  the  hall  door  and 
called.  In  a  minute  Michael  was 
there,  looking  at  them  warily. 
"Michael,"  Ruth  said  pleasantly  but 
without  preamble,  "a  watchman  at  the 
Elmwood  School  says  he  saw  you  out 
there  last  night.  Dr.  Carvell  and  I 
think  he  must  have  been  mistaken." 

"Yes?"  Michael  said  on  a  rising  note. 
The  laconic  monosyllable  made  Ruth 
feel  uncomfortable. 

"You  weren't  there,  were  you?"  she 
asked  with  less  confidence. 

The  muscles  around  Michael's  lips 
tightened.  "Suppose  I  was?"  he  asked. 
"It's  a  free  country,  isn't  it?" 

The  doctor  interposed.  "Whoever 
it  was,  was  talking  to  one  of  the 
girls  through  the  wire  fence." 

Michael's  lip  curled  scornfully. 
"How  could  any  girl  get  out  of  that 
place  into  the  grounds  at  night?"  he 
asked. 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Dr.  Carvell  ad- 
mitted. "But  it  seems  that  one  did, 
somehow."  Michael  made  no  com- 
ment, and  Ruth  felt  a  sick  disappoint- 
ment in  her  heart.  She  wanted  to  tell 
him  to  trust  her  and  Dr.  Carvell — to 
admit  it  if  he  had  visited  the  School, 
and  tell  them  why;  but  his  metallically 
defensive  attitude  rebuffed  anything  of 
the  sort.  She  heard  Dr.  Carvell  say- 
ing significantly,  after  a  pause,  "Per- 
haps the  watchman  won't  see  anyone 
there  again.  If  he  doesn't,  I  imagine 
he'll  forget  all  about  last  night." 

"Is  that  all  you  wanted  to  see  me 
about?"  Michael  asked  in  a  flat  voice. 

"Yes.  Oh — except,"  the  doctor  added, 
"that  I've  been  invited  out  to  dinner 
tonight,  so  you  won't  have  to  cook  for 
me." 

Ruth  made  a  quick  gesture  as 
Michael  turned  to  go.  "Why  don't  you 
come  to  dinner  at  my  house  tonight, 
Michael?"  she  asked.  "I'd  like  to  have 
you  meet  my  sister  and  brother  and 
brother-in-law."  She  said  it,  hoping 
this  invitation  would  tell  him  what  she 
had  been  unable  to  put  into  words — 
that  she  trusted  him  and  knew  there 
had  been  nothing  wrong  in  his  mid- 
night visit  to  the  School.  And  that  he 
understood  her  meaning  she  knew 
from  his  look  of  surprised  gratitude. 

All  he  said,  however,  was  "Sure. 
Thanks."  When  he  had  gone,  Dr. 
Carvell  smiled  up  understandingly  at 
Ruth. 

Michael  came  to  the  house  on 
Maple  Street  at  six  o'clock.  His 
gray  trousers  and  jacket,  evidently  the 
only  clothes  he  possessed,  were 
brushed  and  clean,  and  he  had  on  a 
fresh  shirt  and   tie.     At  first  he  was 
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awkward  and  shy,  but  by  the  end  of 
dinner  he  had  unbent  sufficiently  to 
tell  an  admiring  Neddie  about  an  ad- 
venture he'd  had  in  a  Western  mining 
town,  while  Jerry,  Sue  and  Ruth  sat 
back,  content  to  listen.  After  dinner 
Sue  played  the  piano  and  Michael 
sang — not  the  plaintive  folk  songs  this 
time,  but  modern  ones  which  he  picked 
up  easily  after  hearing  Sue  run  over 
them  once.  Around  nine  o'clock,  Ruth 
was  congratulating  herself  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  evening  when  the  telephone 
rang.  It  was  for  Jerry;  after  a  brief 
conversation  he  hung  up. 

"It's  the  paper,"  he  explained,  al- 
ready halfway  to  the  door.  "I'll  have 
to  run  out  to  the  Elmwood  School. 
One  of  the  girls  just  escaped." 

TCY  water  seemed  to  flow  over  Ruth's 
heart.  Against  her  will,  she  looked 
across  the  room  at  Michael,  standing 
beside  the  piano.  His  hand  had  crisped 
on  the  faded  bit  of  ornamental  cloth 
draped  over  the  piano's  top,  clutching 
its  folds  in  stiff  fingers.  As  she  watched, 
he  relaxed  his  grip  and  moved  toward 
her.  "It's  getting  late,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice.     "I'd  better  be  going." 

He  said  quick  farewells  to  Sue  and 
Neddie;  Jerry  had  already  gone  and 
they  could  hear  his  car  starting  up 
outside.  Ruth  followed  Michael  out 
to  the  porch,  wanting  to  speak  to  him, 
dreading  the  necessity  for   doing   so. 

"Michael,"  she  said.  "Michael — tell 
me  something.  Why  were  you  upset 
when  you  heard  about  that  girl  escap- 
ing?   Do  you  know  her?" 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  but  she 
could  imagine  how  it  looked  from  the 
savagery  in  his  voice.  "Is  it  any  of 
your  business?  You're  all  ready  to 
think  I've  got  something  to  do  with 
everything  that  goes  wrong  in  this 
town,  aren't  you?  I  might  have  known 
— you're  just  like  the  rest  of  them.  Un- 
less a  fellow's  satisfied  to  stay  in  one 
place  all  his  life  you  think  he's  a  bum 
— a  crooked  grifter!" 

"Michael!    I  don't — " 

He  ignored  the  appeal  in  her  agon- 
ized cry. 

■  "Sure!  I  sawed  through  that  iron 
fence  myself — I  did  it  while  I  was 
eating  dinner  with  you!  I'm  part  of  a 
gang  that  goes  around  fixing  up  jail- 
breaks  ! —  But  I  don't  have  to  tell  you 
that.     You  knew  it  already!" 

He  broke  away  and  ran  down  the 
steps.  She  heard  the  gate  bang,  and 
the  receding  sound  of  his  hurrying 
feet. 

Weary  with  disillusionment,  sick  and 
discouraged,  she  turned  back  to  the 
house.  She  did  not  doubt  that  Michael 
knew  the  identity  of  the  girl  who  had 
escaped  from  Elmwood  School,  nor 
that  he  himself  was  somehow  involved 
in  the  escape.  At  that  moment  she 
was  ready  to  believe  that  he  was 
worthless,  dishonest,  an  enemy  of  all 
that  was  decent  and  fine.  She  told  her- 
self there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  worry  about  him. 

But  she  remembered  the  way  he  had 
sung,  and  the  clean  spirit  that  shone 
from  his  eyes  when  he  had  forgotten 
to  veil  them  with  arrogance  and  irony, 
and  she  knew  that  even  though  he  had 
tried  to  hide  the  truth  from  her,  even 
though  he  had  upbraided  her,  he  was 
■ —  must  be  —  worth  helping.  She 
snatched  her  light  coat  from  the  tree 
in  the  hall,  and  ran  out  of  the  door. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  window  of 
Michael's  room  when  she  came  to  Dr. 
Carvell's  house.  Her  feet  crunched 
on  the  gravel  of  the  path,  then  she  was 
climbing  the  wooden  stairs,  knocking 
on  the  door. 
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Watch  out  for  mean  little  Dry-Skin  Lines 
before  they  start 


Yes,  A  VERY  dry  skin  may  tend  to  wrin- 
kle early!  Does  this  worry  you? 
Then  give  thanks  to  Jergens  skin  scien- 
tists !  They've  made  a  new  face  cream  for 
you — Jergens  Face  Cream — that  helps  you 
have  skin  like  satin,  so  fine  and  smooth. 

A  "One-Jar"  Beauty  Treatment,  they 
call  it !  Because  Jergens  Face  Cream — 
(I)  cleanses  expertly;  (2)  softens  your 
skin;  (3)  acts  as  a  fragrant  smooth-skin 
Night  Cream;  (4)  gives  you  a  lovely 
foundation  for  powder. 

Pretty  complete  beauty  care — isn't  it?  10 
days'  use  will  convince  you  Jergens  is  the 

ALL-PURPOSE. ..FOR   ALL    SKIN  TYPES 
FOR    A    SMOOTH,    KISSABLE    COMPLEXION 


one  cream  you  need  every  day!  Try  it! 
50*,  25*,  10*-75*,  $1.00,  $1.25  at  beauty 
counters.  Get  Jergens  Face  Cream  today. 
Endorsed  by    r~    i , 

Great  Fashion  Creator 

"WORKED  WONDERS 
ON   MY  SKIN..." 

"Formerly  coarse  and  dry, 
— my  skin  is  now  clear, 
smooth  and  soft,  thanks 
to  Jergens  Face  Cream." 
writes  Mrs.  Eileen  Scott, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.  "It's 
really  a  One-Jar  Beauty 
Treatment!" 


fJiLJ/  Generous  Sample  of  lovely  new 
#Tr*«»C«     Face  Cream.  Mail  coupon  now. 

(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  if  you  like) 
The  Andrew  Jergens  Company.    1609   Alfred  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio    (In  Canada:  Perth,  Ontario) 
Please  rush   my   free  sample  of  the  new  Jergens 
Face  Cream. 

Name 


Street- 
City— 


State- 
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The  fragrance  of  April  Showers  Talc  .  .  .  deli- 
cate, provocative  ..  ."the  fragrance  men 
love"!  Dust  it  on  after  your  bath ...  let  its 
sweetness  linger  about  you  . . .  through  the 
romantic  hours  of  your  date  with  Him. 
You'll  find  it  Exquisite  but  not  Expensive. 


NEW 


.  April    Showers    Perfume    Girl 


The  most  adorable  gift  you've  seen!  What 
appears  to  be  a  coy  young  miss  is  in  reality 
a  generous  bottle  of  delightful  April  Show- 
ers Perfume!  Give  it  to  others  .  .  .  and  to 
yourself. only  $1.00 

CHERAMY        perfumer 
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Michael  opened  it.  The  light  behind 
him  threw  his  muscular  body  into 
stark  silhouette.  For  an  instant  she 
wished  she  had  not  come,  but  she  went 
past  him  into  the  room.  "I  didn't  want 
you  to  go  on  thinking  I  was  your 
enemy,"  she  said  hastily.  "I  only  want 
to  help  you,  Michael — truly!  If  only 
you'd — " 

Her  voice  trailed  away.  Michael  was 
still  by  the  half-open  door,  listening  in 
enigmatic  silence.  But  his  lack  of 
response  was  not  what  had  made  her 
stop  talking.  She  knew,  in  every 
prickling  nerve-end,  that  there  was  a 
third  person  in  the  room. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  said  at  last, 
quietly,  "it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
let  whoever  is  in  that  closet  come 
out?" 

Michael's  hand  spurned  the  door- 
knob, and  the  door  flew  shut.  Walk- 
ing heavily,  he  crossed  the  room  and 
with  another  curt  movement  flung 
that  door  open.  A  girl  with  smoky- 
black  hair  and  a  frightened,  sullen 
face,  a  girl  with  a  body  that  curved 
softly  under  the  harsh,  ill-fitting  blue 
uniform  of  the  Elmwood  Training 
School,  sprang  out  and  clung  to 
Michael.  He  put  his  arm  around  her 
in  a  kind  of  hopeless  tenderness. 

"Gloria,"  he  said,  "this  is  Mrs. 
Wayne.  I  told  you  about  her — she 
helped  me  get  the  job  with  Dr. 
Carvell." 

Still  holding  fast  to  Michael  the  girl 
raised  her  head  and  her  gaze  locked 
with  Ruth's.  "I  know  who  she  is,"  she 
said  in  a  husky  voice.  "You  don't  have 
to  tell  me." 

RUTH  stood  rooted  to  the  floor.  A 
gust  of  anger  rose  in  her  and  did 
not  go  away.  It  was  unfair — mon- 
strously unfair — that  this  girl  should 
involve  Michael  in  trouble  with  the 
School  authorities  who  would  inevi- 
tably find  where  she  had  gone.  Then, 
shocked  at  her  own  instinctive  cham- 
pioning of  Michael,  even  before  she 
knew  the  extent  to  which  the  girl's 
escapade  was  his  fault,  she  said,  in  a 
voice  that  trembled  slightly, 

"Who  is  this  girl,   Michael?" 

He  did  not  answer  at  once,  and 
Gloria  spoke  for  him.  "Why  don't  you 
tell  her?  Why  don't  you  tell  her  we're 
going  to  be  married?" 

He  took  his  arm  away  from  her 
shoulders  so  roughly  that  she  stag- 
gered back.  "That's  not  true!"  he 
shouted.  "We  never  had  any  definite 
plans  about  being  married,  Gloria,  and 
you  know  it!" 

"But  you  said — the  first  night  you 
came  to  the  School — " 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  groaned.  "I  didn't 
know  what  else  to  say." 

"You  knew  what  else  to  say  last 
night,"  Gloria  said  vindictively.  "After 
you'd  found  a  nice  job  with  the  old 


doctor    and    after   you'd    met — her — " 

Michael  made  a  threatening  gesture, 
but  she  rushed  on: 

"Then  you'd  forgotten  all  about 
helping  me  to  get  out  and  being  willing 
to  marry  me — all  you  could  think 
about  was  te  ung  me  to  stay  and  you'd 
see  if  your  fancy  friends  here  could 
persuade  tht,  .1  to  let  me  out!" 

Ruth  had  stood  helpless,  buffeted  by 
the  currents  <  f  emotion  swirling  about 
her — and  within  her.  Now  she  said 
faintly,  unable  to  stand  any  more, 
"Stop!     Please— both  of  you!" 

Michael  sw  >hg  on  his  heel,  took  a 
few  impatient  steps  across  the  room, 
away  from  Ruth  and  Gloria.  In  the 
abrupt  silencr  Ruth  could  hear  the 
girl's  quick,  &  allow  breath. 

"Now,"  she'  said  after  a  moment. 
"Let's — let's  try  to  be  sensible."  The 
word  had  an  ironic  ring  in  her  own 
ears.  Sensible — when  she  herself  was 
confused  by  emotions  she  mistrusted 
and  hated ! 

"You'd  better  go  away,  Mrs.  Wayne," 
Michael  said  hopelessly,  without  turn- 
ing. "Forget  you  ever  came  here. 
That's  the  best  thing  you  can  do  for 
us.  We'll  get  out  of  town  tonight,  and 
when  we're  far  enough  away  we'll 
be  married.  Gloria  can  pass  for 
eighteen  in  the  right  clothes — she's 
almost  that  old  anyhow." 

"But  you  mustn't  get  married!" 
Ruth  cried.  "You  mustn't!  I  won't  let 
you!" 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head.  "And 
why  won't  you?"  she  demanded. 
"What  business  is  it  of  yours?" 

"What  business?  .  .  ."  Uncertainly, 
Ruth  pushed  back  a  lock  of  hair  that 
lay  against  her  forehead.  "Why — it's 
insane,  for  one  thing.  They'll — they'll 
look  for  you  until  they  find  you  and 
take  you  back  to  the  school.  Then 
Michael  will  be  in  trouble  for  helping 
you  escape."  She  saw  Gloria  frown, 
and  knew  she  had  scored  a  point.  "You 
don't  want  to  make  trouble  for 
Michael,  do  you?" 

"No.  .  .  ." 

"Where  are  your  parents,  Gloria?" 

Sullenly — "Ma's  dead.  And  Pa — I 
don't  know  where  he  is.  I  don't  want 
to  have  nothin'  to  do  with  him  any- 
how." 

Michael  said,  "This  isn't  getting  us 
any  place.  Mrs.  Wayne,  I  guess  I 
better  tell  you  about  Gloria  and  me. 
Then  you'll  have  to  make  up  your 
mind  what  you're  going  to  do — 
whether  you're  going  to  tell  the  people 
at  the  School  she's  here  or  not,  I 
mean — 

"Gloria  and  I  got  to  know  each  other 
last  year  in  Midboro.  She  was  work- 
ing in  a  five  and  dime  store  there  and 
I  had  a  job  sweeping  out  in  a  pool  hall 
and  bowling  alley.  We  lived  in  the 
same  part  of  town  and  we  used  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  each  other.     But  I — 
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we — "  he  swallowed  painfully.  "I 
mean,  there  wasn't  any  talk  of  getting 
married.  Not,  anyway,  for  a  while, 
until  Gloria  got  older. 

"I  lost  my  job,  and  left  town.  We 
used  to  write  to  each  other.  When  I 
got  a  letter  saying  she'd  been  arrested 
for  stealing  and  sent  to  Elmwood,  I 
came  back  to  help  her.  ;T  don't  know 
just  what  I  thought  I  c^ald  do,  but  I 
came.  That's  about  all,  except  that 
Gloria  didn't  steal  anything.  Tell 
Mrs.  Wayne  what  happened,  Gloria." 

"It  was  in  the  store,"  Gloria  said  in 
her  husky  voice.  "Ol  -  of  the  other 
girls — I  never  did  find  out  who — but 
whoever  it  was  must  of  been  taking 
things,  stockings  an  jewelry  and 
stuff,  for  a  long  tim  The  lawyer 
said  they'd  missed  stufl  .  iv  weeks.  And 
one  day  they  went  through  the  girls' 
coat-room  and  found  some  stockings 
tucked  into  my  coat,  so  they  said  I'd 
been  doing  the  stealing.  But  I  hadn't 
— I  never  stole  a  thing!" 

Intuitively,  Ruth  believed  her.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  reconstruct  the 
petty  crime  in  her  mind.  The  thief 
had  learned  of  the  search  and  become 
frightened,  probably — had  decided,  in 
a  panic,  to  put  her  loot  into  someone 
else's  coat.  Afterwards,  she  had  been 
afraid  to  admit  her  guilt,  even  when 
her  dupe  was  sentenced  to  reform 
school. 

Ruth  felt  pity  for  Gloria  taking  the 
place  of  her  first  fierce  resentment. 
After  all,  she  was  not  to  blame  for 
anything  that  had  happened — not  to 
blame,  either,  if  she  loved  Michael  and 
he  did  not  love  her —  She  put  that 
thought  quickly  aside. 

"I  know  you  didn't  take  anything, 
Gloria,"  she  said.  "But  you  must  see 
that  the  only  thing  is  to  go  back  to 
the  School.  I'll  go  with  you,  and  talk 
to  the  matron — " 

"No!  They  won't  believe  you  either. 
Michael,  don't  let  her  send  me  back!" 

]y[ICHAEL  stood  hesitant,  torn  be- 
tween them.  In  his  face  Ruth  saw 
his  intense  desire  to  do  as  she  sug- 
gested, to  trust  her  to  help  Gloria  get 
out  of  the  school  legally. 

"Michael!"  Gloria  said  again,  in  an 
anguished  cry. 

"It  might  be  better,  kid  .  .  ."  he  said. 

All  the  defiant  strength  seemed  to 
leave  Gloria's  young  body.  Her  shoul- 
ders drooped,  and  her  lips,  so  angry  a 
moment  before,  quivered  heart- 
brokenly.  "All  right,"  she  said  hope- 
lessly. "All  right.  I  might  have 
known  you'd  be  on  her  side.  And  if 
that's  the  way  you  feel  I'd  just  as  soon 
go  back.  You've  found  somebody  you 
like  better'n  me — " 

"I  told  you  not  to  say  things  like 
that!"  Michael's  brief  indecision  was 
gone  now;  he  was  wholly  angry. 

"All  right.  But  it's  true.  And—"  she 
looked  swiftly  at  Ruth,  then  down 
again.  "And  it's  true  you  won't  try 
very  hard  to  get  me  out  again." 

"That  isn't  true  at  all,"  Ruth  said 
with  an  effort.  "I'll  go  downstairs, 
now,  and  telephone  the  School." 

All  the  way  down  the  stairs  she  was 
thinking  desperately:  "Gloria's  wrong! 
I  mustn't  let  her  be  right!" 

Too  young  to  be  widowed,  too  ma- 
ture to  be  swept  up  into  the  emotional 
holocaust  that  threatens  to  engulf  her 
with  Michael  and  Gloria,  can  lovely 
Ruth  Wayne  find  her  way  back  to 
sanity  and  a  happiness  that  is  not  hers 
now?  Be  sure  to  read  next  month's 
final  instalment  of  this  moving  short 
novel. 

DECEMBER,    1941 
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Use  pf\ESH#2  and  stay  fresher! 


PUT  FRESH  #2  under  one  arm — put  your 
present  non-per spirant  under  the  other. 
And  then  .  .  . 

1 .  See  which  one  checks  perspiration  bet- 
ter. We  think  FRESH  #2  will. 

2.  See  which  one  prevents  perspiration 
odor  better.  We  are  confident  you'll 
find  FRESH  #2  will  give  you  a  feeling 
of  complete  under-arm  security. 

3.  See  how  gentle  FRESH  #2  is  — how 
pleasant  to  use.  This  easy-spreading 
vanishing  cream  is  not  greasy  —  not 
gritty — and  not  sticky. 

4.  See  how  convenient  FRESH  #2  is  to  ap- 
ply. You  can  use  it  immediately  before 
dressing — no  waiting  for  it  to  dry. 

5.  And  revel  in  the  knowledge,  as  you  use 
FRESH  #2,  that  it  will  not  rot  even 
the  most  delicate  fabric.  Laboratory 
tests  prove  this. 

FRESH  #2  comes  in  three  sizes — 50i  for 
extra-large  jar;  ?.>«i  for  generous  medium 
jar;  and  10£  for  handy  travel  size. 


Free  offer — to  make  your  own  test! 

Once  you  make  this  under-arm  test,  we're 
sure  you'll  never  be  satisfied  with  any 
other  perspiration-check.  That's  why 
we  hope  you'll  accept  this  free  offer. 
Print  your  name  and  address  on  postcard 
and  mail  it  to  FRESH,  Dept.  8-D,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  We'll  send  you  a  trial-  /^XT'Sn 
size  jar  of  FRESH  #2,  postpaid.  ^^^/ 

Companion  of  FRESH  #2  is  FRESH  #1. 
FRESH  #1  deodorizes,  but  does  not 
slop  perspiration.  In  a  tube  instead 
of  a  jar.  Popular  with  men  too. 
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HERE  you  are,  and  there  she  goes  again  .  .  . 
the  girl  you'd  like  to  be ! 

How  you  envy  her  buoyancy  .  .  .  her 
sparkle/  That  wonderful  ability  to  do  and 
go  whenever  she  desires — never  saying  "no" 
to  invitations,  keeping  active,  living  without 
discomfort  in  spite  of  the  "time  of  month." 

Isn't  it  time  you  learned  what  she  already 
knows  .  .  .  that  much  functional  menstrual 
pain  is  needless? 

With  the  trustworthy  help  of  Midol,  mil- 
lions of  women  of  menstrual  age  have  proved 
this  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  comfort. 
Broken  the  bonds  of  the  calendar,  and  re- 
gained many  "lost  days"  for  active  living. 

If  you  have  no  organic  disorder  calling  for 
special  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  Midol 
should  make  you  the  "girl  you'd  like  to  be" 
— taking  the  dread  from  trying  days,  giving 
welcome  relief  throughout  the  period. 

You  can  put  confidence  in  Midol,  for  it 
contains  no  opiates.  One  ingredient  is  often 
prescribed  for  headache  and  muscular  pain. 
Another  ingredient,  exclusively  in  Midol, 
increases  relief  by  reducing  spasmodic  pain 
peculiar  to  the  menstrual  process. 

There's  only  one  way  to  discover  the  com- 
fort in  Midol.  Try  it  1  Among  thousands  of 
women  recently  interviewed,  more  reported 
using  Midol  to  relieve  functional  menstrual 
pain  than  all  other  preparations  combined. 
And  96%  of  these  Midol  users  said  they 
found  Midol  effective. 

If  you  don't  see  Midol  on  your  druggist's 
counter,  ask  for  it.  The  large  size,  a  trim 
aluminum  case  to  tuck  in  purse  or  pocket, 
is  only  40^;  the  small  size,  20j£. 
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Relieves  Functional  Periodic  Pain 
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"Davy,"  Maudie  frowned.  "Can't 
you  see  that  Pauly's  absolutely 
devastated?"  She  looked  at  Pauly 
anxiously.  "Is  Bill  sick?  Or  was  he 
run   over — or   something?" 

"Worse!"  Pauly  said  hopelessly. 
"He's  learning  to  play  the  trombone." 

"How  revolting,"  Maudie  sym- 
pathized. 

"It's  terrifying,"  Pauly  almost 
sobbed.  "I  could  just  crawl  away 
and  quietly  die." 

Davy  laughed.  "Strictly  off  key, 
huh?" 

"It  isn't  how  he  plays  it,"  Pauly 
said.  "It's  when  he  plays  it.  Take 
last  night,  for  instance.  Bill  wanted 
to  drive  out  to  Willows  Grove.  There 
was  a  divine  moon  and  everything,  so 
when  Bill  parked  on  .a  side  road,  I 
didn't  complain  as  loud  as  usual." 

M  AUDIE  thought  of  Willows  Grove 
in  the  moonlight.  She  pictured 
Bill's  red  head  and  Pauly's  dark,  soft 
locks  closer  together  than  a  quarter 
to  one.  She  could  almost  hear  them 
sigh.  "Gee,"  she  said,  "I  bet  Bill's 
persuasive.     Tell  all,  Pauly." 

Pauly  was  utterly  despondent. 
"Well,"  she  said,  "after  we  parked  in 
the  moonlight  and  everything  was 
quiet — " 

"Yes,"    Maudie   said   eagerly. 

"Well,"  Pauly  was  almost  in  tears 
now,  "Bill  reached  out  his  arm  and 
■ — and — got  that  nasty  trombone  from 
the  back  seat  and  began  playing!" 

Maudie  was  speechless  for  awhile. 
"Oh,  disgust!"  she  said  finally. 

Davy  snorted.  "The  guy's  a  raisin 
brain.  I'll  drive  over  and  toss  a 
butterfly  net  on  that  dumb  trombone 
player." 

"Oh,  Davy,"  Pauly  said  tearfully, 
"would  you?  I'm  practically  a 
stretcher  case." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  Davy  said 
gallantly,  "I  specialize  in  bringing 
men  back  to  life.    Where  is  he  now?" 

"He's  down  under  the  grandstand 
at  the  football  field,"  Pauly  said.  "His 
family  won't  let  him  practice  at 
home." 

"I'll  call  for  you  at  eight,  Maudie," 
Davy  said,  hopping  into  the  Arch. 
"Leave   everything   to   me." 

"My  man!"  Maudie  said  proudly, 
as  the  jalopy  rolled  out  to  battle. 

Maudie  and  Pauly  sat  on  the  porch 
all  afternoon  in  the  warm  September 
sun,  talking  about  their  men.  The 
way  Maudie  saw  it,  Davy  couldn't 
fail  to  make  Bill  see  the  light,  not 
possibly.  When  it  came  to  persuasion, 
Davy  was  prime  and  mellow.  Davy 
had    often    said    so    himself,    Maudie 


observed. 

Pauly  stayed  for  dinner.  At  seven 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  for  Pauly. 
She  came  back  into  the  living  room 
looking  special  radiant.  "Bill's  pick- 
ing me  up  at  my  house  at  eight!"  she 
said  breathlessly. 

"He's  gotten  rid  of  it?"  Maudie 
asked  excitedly. 

"Sweet  bliss!"  Pauly  said.  "He 
has!  I'll  give  you  the  gory  details 
later,  Hon.    I  have  to  breeze." 

Maudie's  father  put  down  his 
paper.  "Who's  gotten  rid  of  what?" 
he  asked. 

"Bill's  back  in  her  arms,"  Maudie 
beamed,    "minus    trombone." 

"I  don't  understand,"  Maudie's 
father  said. 

But  Maudie  hadn't  time  to  explain. 
There  was  only  a  half  hour  to  put  on 
her  face  before  the  super-man 
arrived. 

Before  the  sound  of  the  Arch's  horn 
had  died  away,  Maudie  was  in  the 
seat  beside  Davy.  She  cleared  the 
running  board  this  time  and  before 
Davy  could  make  the  customary  Oh, 
she  had  planted  her  kiss.  "Tell  me," 
she  said,  "all  about  it." 

"You  mean,  Bill?"  Davy  asked. 
"It  was  nothing.  I'll  tell  you  when 
we    get    to    Willows    Grove." 

Maudie  planted  her  feet  against  the 
tin  dashboard.  The  Fallen  Arch 
lurched  into  action.  Maudie  pulled 
her  coat  around  her  tightly,  snuggled 
closer  to  Davy  and  looked  up  at  him 
adoringly.  Men,  she  thought.  And 
on  that  subject  she  remained  until 
the  lights  along  the  shore  got  closer 
and  closer. 

The  old  jalopy  seemed  to  know  the 
way  to  the  spot.  Maudie  was  sure  it 
could  almost  take  them  to  it,  without 
Davy's  supreme  guidance.  Davy  took 
one  hand  off  the  wheel  and  put  his 
arm   around   Maudie.     "Cold,   baby?" 

"Uh-uh,"  Maudie  said.  But  she 
snuggled  closer.  "Mmn!  Just  smell 
that  wonderful  smell!  You  know, 
Davy,  that's  what  I  missed  down  at 
the    beach — that   woodsy    smell." 

"Yeah,"  Davy  said.  "Kind  of  good 
to  get  back  home  again.  I'll  take 
our  lake  instead  of  the  ocean,  any 
day." 

The  Fallen  Arch  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop.  Maudie  suppressed  a  giggle. 
"What  are  we  stopping  for?"  she 
asked  softly. 

Davy  took  the  other  hand  off  the 
wheel.  "Well,"  he  announced. 
"Here's  where  lip  meets  lip.  C'm'ere, 
armload!" 

"Davy — behavey!  You  were  going 
to  tell  me  about  Bill." 
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Before  he  came  to  NBC  and  the  Contented  Hour,  Percy  was  con- 
ducting programs  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he's  intensely  modern  in  his  musical  tastes, 
he's  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home,  and  he  hopes  his  nine-year-old  daughter,  Marilyn,  will  be  a 
good  wife  to  someone,  leaving  a  musical  career  to  her  young  brother. 
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Davy  sat  up  straight.  "Yeah,"  he 
said.  "But  first,  shut  your  eyes  and 
get  a  surprise." 

Maudie  sat  back.  If  a  super-boy 
like  Davy  wanted  to  kiss  his  girl,  why 
should  anyone  stop  him?  She  half 
shut  her  eyes,  dreamily.  She  felt 
irresistible  and  wonderfully  wonder- 
ful.   "Yes,  Davy,"  she  said. 

"All  set?"  Davy  asked.  She 
nodded.  And  then  she  heard  the 
most  ghastly,  awful,  noisy  noise  she 
had  ever  heard  in  her  whole  life. 
Her  eyes  came  open  wide.  She  gasped. 

"Davy,  where  did  you  get  that?" 

"Out  of  the  back  seat,"  Davy  said, 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth,  not 
letting  up  on  the  noise. 

Maudie  feared  the  worst.  "Is  that 
Bill's  trombone?" 

"Nope,"  Davy  said.  "It's  mine.  I 
swapped  my  portable  radio  for  it  this 
afternoon." 

"Oh,  nausea,"  Maudie  said  un- 
happily. She  couldn't  remember 
when  she  had  felt  so  stricken. 

HpHE  next  day,  Maudie  sat  on  the 
porch  at  high  noon,  thinking  that 
she  might  as  well  buy  a  dress  with 
a  high  neck  and  take  up  tatting  in  a 
rocking  chair.  When  a  woman  can't 
bold  a  man's  attention  in  broad  moon- 
light, she  reflected  bitterly,  her  life 
might  as  well  be  considered  finished. 

Maudie  sighed.  Her  romance  with 
Davy  shattered  by  a  mess  of  portable 
plumbing!  And  now  he  had  the  un- 
speakable hatefulness  to  run  off  to 
football  practice  and  actually  leave 
her  to  mind  his  odious  trombone!  It 
was  like  Adam  asking  Eve  to  hold  the 
snake  until  he  gets  back.  She  looked 
at  the  shining,  horrible  thing  in  her 
hands.  "So,"  she  said  venomously, 
"you  have  more  sex  appeal  than  I 
have!" 

"Good   morning,   Maudie." 

Maudie  took  her  eyes  from  the 
loathsome  thing.  Mr.  Simmons,  editor 
of  the  Courier-Journal,  was  coming 
up  the  walk.  Maudie  said  hello  as 
nicely  as  she  could  under  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Simmons  was 
doing  his  own  leg  work  now  that  his 
young  reporter,  Ray  Duncan,  had 
been  called  to  Fort  Dix.  Maudie 
thought  gleefully  about  how  jealous 
Davy  had  been  whenever  she  had 
given  Ray  "hot  news"  and  "human 
interest  stories." 

"Your  mother  got  anything  for  the 
aluminum  drive?"  Mr.  Simmons 
asked,  wiping  his  large,  round  face 
with   a    handkerchief. 

"Aluminum  drive?"  Maudie  re- 
peated listlessly. 

"Sure,"  Mr.  Simmons  chuckled. 
"Don't  you  read  the  Courier- 
Journal?"  He  took  a  copy  out  from 
under  his  arm  and  handed  it  to  her. 
"There's  a  real  nice  human  interest 
story  about  Jascha  Heifetz."  He 
grinned.  "Guess  if  I  were  thirty  years 
younger,  you'd  feed  me  some  good 
yarns  the  way  you  used  to  give  Ray." 

Maudie  opened  the  paper.  There 
was  a  picture  of  Mr.  Simmons,  sur- 
rounded by  pots  and  pans  and  a  story 
about  how  the  Courier-Journal  was 
collecting  aluminum  for  the  govern- 
ment. Next  to  Mr.  Simmons'  picture, 
there  was  one  of  Jascha  Heifetz,  who 
had  donated  an  aluminum  violin. 
That  was  odd!  Maudie  looked  at  it. 
Then  it  dawned  on  her.  "Lord  and 
Butter!"  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 

"What's  the  matter,  Maudie?"  Mr. 
Simmons  asked,  startled. 

"Mr.  Simmons,"  Maudie  said,  "you 
wait  right  here.     I'll  be  right  back." 
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A  happy  domestic  scene — Mutual's  commentator,  Raymond  Gram  Swing, 
in  the  living  room  at  his  home  in  Easton,  Conn.,  with  his  young  son,  John 
Temple.  On  the  left  is  Mrs.  Swing  with  Gabriel  Newfield,  the  young 
English  refugee  who  is  now  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Swing  household 


She  picked  up  the  awful  thing  and 
headed  toward  the  back  yard,  where 
her  father  was  enjoying  a  before- 
luncheon  rest.  He  stared,  opened 
mouthed,  as  his  daughter  whirled 
down  upon  him  with  what  looked  like 
a  trombone  in  her  hand. 

"Father,"  she  said  excitedly,  before 
he  could  even  close  his  mouth,  "is 
this  thing  made  of  aluminum?" 

Maudie's  father  took  the  trombone. 

"It  belongs  to  Davy,"  Maudie  said. 
"Is  it  aluminum?" 

Maudie's  father  lifted  it  up  and 
down.  "It  feels  pretty  light. 
Certainly  looks  like  aluminum,  too." 

Maudie  prayed.  "Oh,  be  sure, 
father.  My  whole  future  depends  on 
your   answer." 

Mr.  Mason  turned  the  trombone 
slowly.  "Wait  a  minute.  Some 
lettering  inside  the  bell.  See,"  he 
said,    reading,    "Made    of   aluminum." 

Maudie  jumped  up  and  down.  "Oh, 
you  brilliant,  wise,  wonderfully 
brilliant  father!" 

Mr.  Mason  blushed  modestly. 

"Father,"  Maudie  said,  "is  it  all 
right  to  tell  a  lie — just  once — for  a 
noble  cause?" 

Maudie's  father  frowned.  "What's 
the    cause,   Maudie?" 

"National  Defense!"  Maudie  an- 
nounced. "Mr.  Simmons  is  out  on 
the  porch,  right  now,  collecting 
aluminum  for  the  government. 
Father,  do  you  see  what  I  mean?" 

Mr.  Mason  eyed  the  trombone. 
"Now,"  he  said,  "I  get  it.  Maudie, 
what  are  you  waiting  for?  This  is 
really  part  of  the  defense  program. 
Defense  of  my  nerves.  Give  that 
thing  to  Mr.  Simmons  immediately. 
If  he  won't  accept  it,"  Mr.  Mason 
grinned,  "I'll  take  it  to  Washington 
myself." 

But  Maudie  didn't  wait  to  hear  the 
rest  of  her  father's  speech. 

^S  Dusk  settled  around  the  Mason 
home,  Davy  Dillon  advanced 
upon  Maudie  Mason,  like  a  soldier 
entering  a  mined  town.  His  eyes 
were  like  two  fixed  bayonets.  "Wo- 
man!" he  yelled,  as  Maudie  started 
for   the  front   door.     "Stop!" 
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Maudie  stopped  and  faced  him. 
Before  he  could  speak,  she  launched 
into  her  attack.  "Now,  wait  a  minute, 
Davy,"  she  pleaded.  "Look  what  I've 
done  for  you."  She  waved  the 
Courier-Journal  in  his  enraged  young 
face.  "See?  Your  picture  on  the 
front  page!  And  this  wonderful  story 
under  it!" 

Davy  glared.  "All  I  want  to  know," 
he  yelled,  his  voice  breaking,  "is  why 
you  gave  away  my  trombone!" 

Maudie  stammered.  "Well,"  she 
said,  "you  would  have  done  it,  if 
you'd  thought  of  it." 

"I  would   not!"     Davy   stormed. 

Maudie's  voice  became  syrupy. 
"Oh,  Davy  dear,"  she  said,  "I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself. 
You're  the  sweetest,  thoughtfulest, 
most  unselfish  boy  in  town." 

Davy  blinked.     "Who  says  so?" 

Maudie  saw  the  opening.  "The 
whole  town,  Davy!  Look,  read  the 
paper.  You're  a  hero.  Everybody 
in  town  is  saying  it." 

"You  think  so?"  Davy  asked, 
staring  dubiously  at  the  paper. 

"Think  so!"  Maudie  exclaimed. 
"You  should  hear  what  Pauly  and 
Bill  said  about  you.  Bill  has  been 
showing  the  write-up  to  everybody." 

Maudie's  mother  opened  the  door 
to  call  her  to  dinner.  "Why  Davy!" 
Maudie's  mother  said.  "Come  right 
in.  Mr.  Mason  wants  to  talk  to  you. 
Davy,"  she  put  an  arm  around  his 
shoulder  and  led  him  into  the  house, 
"I'm  so  proud  of  you." 

"Aw,  I  didn't  do  anything,"  Davy 
said,  blushing. 

In  the  living  room,  Mr.  Mason  put 
down  his  paper.  Davy  shifted  from 
one  foot  to  the  other.  Mr.  Mason 
looked  solemn.  "Davy,"  he  began,  "it 
isn't  many  young  men  who'd  make 
the  sacrifice  you've  made.  I  was 
talking  to  your  father  on  the  phone 
just  now.  He  was  just  about  speech- 
less with  pride.  And,"  Mr.  Mason 
added,  "so  am  I." 

"Davy,"  Maudie's  sister  Sylvia  said, 
"you're   magnificent." 

Davy  got  redder.  "Jeepers,"  he 
said.  "Well — thanks.  I  gotta  be  get- 
ting   home,    now.      G'night,    Maudie. 


I'll  give  you  a  buzz  later." 

When  the  front  door  slammed, 
Maudie  collapsed  into  a  chair.  "It 
worked!"  she  said  softly.    "It  worked." 

"What  worked,  Maudie?"  her 
mother  asked. 

"Winifred,"  Maudie's  father  smiled, 
"asking  questions  is  one  way  of 
destroying  illusions  and  I've  found 
that  illusions  are  sometimes  pretty 
nice  things  to  have." 

Mrs.  Mason  shook  her  head  and 
retired  to  the  kitchen. 

(~)N  the  way  to  Willows  Grove  that 
^  night,  the  Fallen  Arch  seemed  to 
be  flying,  doing  its  utmost  to  keep  up 
with     Davy's     rapid-fire    monologue. 

"And  when  I  walked  into  the 
grocery  store  to  get  the  tapioca," 
Davy  was  saying,  "everybody  shook 
my  hand." 

"You'll  have  to  wear  dark  glasses 
like  a  movie  star,"  Maudie  purred, 
"so   your   admirers   won't   mob   you." 

"Say,"  Davy  said,  "where  did  Mr. 
Simmons  get  that  picture  of  me?" 

"It's  the  one  I  keep  on  my  dress- 
ing  table,"    Maudie   said. 

"Sugarpan!"  Davy  said.  "I  didn't 
know  you  kept  my  photo  in  your 
room." 

"There's  always  something  men 
don't  know  about  women,"  Maudie 
observed  softly,  as  the  Fallen  Arch 
came  to  an  abrupt  stop  under  a 
clump  of  trees  in  their  favorite  spot. 

Maudie  waited.  It  was  the  stillest, 
clearest  night  that  ever  was.  Maudie 
could  almost  hear  the  stillness.  She 
felt  as  soft  and  wonderful  inside  as 
the  moonlight  on  their  lake.  "Why  did 
you  stop,  Davy?"  she  murmured. 

"I'm  out  of  gas,"  Davy  said,  looking 
down  at  her  adoringly.  "And  on 
account  of  that  seven  o'clock  law,  I 
won't  be  able  to  get  any  until  to- 
morrow morning." 

Maudie  giggled  and  snuggled  close 
to  him.  "Davy!  What  a  predica- 
ment!" 

"Now,   look,   Mason,"   Davy   said. 

"Yes,   Dillon,"   Maudie   answered. 

"I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  thank 
you  for  what  you  did  for  me  today," 
Davy  said.  "You  ought  to  share  the 
spotlight  with  me  somehow." 

"But  don't  you  see,"  Maudie  said 
softly,  "I  do.  It  reflects  off  you  on 
to  me  and  lights  up  my  happy  smile." 

Davy  cleared  his  throat.  "Now,  I 
really  need  dark  glasses,"  he  said. 

"Tell  me  more,"  Maudie  said. 

But  instead,  they  sat  in  heavenly 
silence,  close  together,  staring  out 
into  space,  until  finally,  Davy  said, 
"Say,  sweet,  are  you  asleep?" 

"Uh-uh,"  Maudie   said. 

"You've  got  your  eyes  shut,"  Davy 
said. 

"Mmnn,"  Maudie  whispered.  "This 
is  where  we  came  in.  I'm  still  wait- 
ing for  that  surprise." 

"Huh?"  Davy  said.  "Oh!  Okay. 
Keep    'em   shut." 

And,  as  she  waited,  hopefully,  in 
the  sweet  stillness  of  the  night,  she 
felt  Davy's  arm  go  around  her.  Then, 
"WAH!  WAH!"  A  horrible  noise 
fell  on  her  ears  like  the  sound  of  a 
tormented  animal.  It  blared  and 
screeched.  She  held  her  breath  and 
opened  her  eyes. 

"Davy  Dillon!"  she  cried,  "where 
did  you  get  that  trombone?" 

Davy  smiled  happily.  "Dad  gave 
it  to  me.  He  brought  it  home  with 
him.     Look,  baby!     It's  solid  brass!" 

"Oh,  nausea,"  Maudie  wailed,  her 
voice  rising  above  the  sound  of  the 
trombone. 
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old  Morgan  manner — I'll  let  you  go 
so  he  can  ask  you  to  dance.  Which  is 
what  you  both  want,  obviously!" 

It  happened,  however,  that  was  the 
first  and  last  dance  on  the  "Alma-M" 
that  night.  Both  Frank  Morgan's 
skipper  and  Frank  Morgan  insisted  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  spanking 
breeze  and  a  nice  even  roll  but,  one 
by  one,  the  guests  disappeared  into 
their  cabins. 

The  next  morning  Claudia  was  on 
deck  at  six  o'clock;  but  Russ  was 
there  before  her.  He  nodded  towards 
the  other  yachts  riding  at  anchor  in 
the  basin  and  towards  the  deserted 
shore  front.  "We  got  up  just  a  little 
too  late  to  be  in  on  the  end  of  last 
night's  fun  hereabouts,  I'd  say." 

She  noticed  again  how  when  he 
grinned  his  teeth  were  startling  white 
in  his  tan  face  and  little  sun  wrinkles 
appeared  around  his  eyes. 

"There's  still  tonight  and  tomorrow 
night  .  .  ."  she  reminded  him. 

"How  I  hope  that's  a  challenge!"  he 
said. 

The  steward  appeared  with  a  little 
folding  table  and  a  breakfast  service 
for  two,  then  returned  to  the  galley. 

"That  fellow  arrived  just  in  time  to 
save  my  life,"  Russ  said.  "I  was  just 
about  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  No 
fooling.  And  if  you've  any  brains — it 
seems  too  much  to  ask,  but  I  strongly 
suspect  you  have — that  surely  would 
have  convinced  you  I'm  a  sap.  No 
one  but  a  sap  would  propose  to  a 
girl  he'd  known  only  six  or  seven 
hours  .  .  .  Right?" 

She  didn't  answer,  she  just  said,  "I 
think  saps  are  terribly  sweet!"  But 
her  eyes  were  so  soft  that  he  was 
convinced  he  wasn't  the  greatest  fool 
in  the  world,  that  he'd  met  his  match, 
and  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
fools'  paradise  they  would  find  to- 
gether. 

"THEY  dined  that  night  at  the  St. 

Catherine  on  the  Catalina  shore. 
He  bought  a  yellow  orchid  for  her 
brown  hair.  He  ordered  wine  of  a  rare 
vintage.  The  wine  proved  a  bless- 
ing. It  slipped  down  easily.  The 
plates  of  food  which  left  their  table 
were  practically  untouched.  The 
maitre  d'hotel  worried  about  it  un- 
til he  looked  closer  at  them.  Then 
he  understood.  For,  of  course,  in 
a  post  like  that,  he  had  seen  a  man 
and  a  woman  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
covering a  new  world  for  themselves 
before. 

The  following  week-end  Claudia 
was  at  Palm  Springs  learning  to  play 
tennis.  "You're  going  to  be  good," 
Russ  promised  her  when,  the  lesson 
over,  they  lay  in  the  warm  sunshine 
beside  the  Palm  Springs  Tennis  Club 
pool.  "Oh,  I  hope  so!"  She  was  posi- 
tively child-like.  No  one  would  have 
believed  that  she  really  was  a  smooth, 
poised,  young  woman  who  had  at- 
tended school  in  Connecticut,  studied 
dramatics  at  Yale,  appeared  in  her 
first  stage  play  opposite  her  father, 
Ralph  Morgan,  and  Margaret  Anglin 
when  she  was  seventeen,  and  lived 
all  her  days  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  the  theater,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  other  arts. 

They  took  their  skiis  up  to  San 
Gorgonio,  high  above  the  Palm 
Springs   desert,   and   came   down   on 
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Guarded  Love 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

snow  softly  mauve  in  the  sunset.  They 
rode  horseback  through  the  low  hills 
and  squandered  fifteen  cents  on  a 
huge  bag  of  fresh  dates  which  they 
ate  with  young  gusto.  They  piled 
their  painting  kits  into  his  open  car 
and  tried  to  bring  desert  flowers  and 
Indian  babies  alive  on  paper.  They 
drank  Pirns  in  the  Lua  bar.  And 
somehow,  because  of  the  way  she 
wore  her  bright  lipstick  or  the  way 
her  tweed  coat  was  slung  over  her 
shoulders,  the  musicians  in  the  Lua 
bar  brought  their  guitars  to  their 
table  and  played  "Sidewalks  of  New 
York." 

One  Saturday  morning,  when  they 
were  sitting  at  the  soda  fountain  at 
the  Palm  Springs  drug  store,  he  said, 
over  his  beaker  of  orange-juice,  "How 
long  do  you  think  a  fellow  has  to  wait 
after  meeting  a  girl  before  he  can 
decently  propose?" 

She  made  a  great  show  of  counting 
the  days  since  the  night  they  had  met 
on  the  "Alma-M"  and  said  farewell 
to  reason.  "Three  weeks"  she  said, 
"no  more!  In  fact  I  always  say  a 
man's  a  cad  if  he  monopolizes  a  girl's 
time  for  three  weeks  and  doesn't  pro- 
pose!" 

"Maybe  there's  a  better  place  but 
there's  no  better  time,"  he  insisted. 
"Listen  please,  Miss  Morgan.  I'm  an 
honest  chap.  I  respect  my  mother 
and  all  womankind.  Would  you — 
dare  I  hope — would  you  consider  mar- 
rying me?" 

She  laughed.  "As  if  I  had  ever  con- 
sidered anything  else!" 

Only  her  mother  and  father  knew 
what  they  were  about  the  morning 
they  left  for  Las  Vegas.  They  didn't 
look  as  if  they  were  starting  off  on 
any  wedding  journey,  certainly.  He 
wore  old  flannels  and  a  tennis  shirt 
and  she  wore  a  print  dress  because  it 
was  the  coolest  thing  she  owned.  They 
bought  dry  ice  along  the  road  and 
clamped  it  on  the  car  window.  But 
long  before  it  cooled  the  atmosphere 
it  melted  and  dropped  on  the  floor 
and  had  to  be  picked  up  with  the  aid 
of  old  cloths  they  finally  found  in  the 
tool  chest.  They  had  a  flat  tire.  Fifty 
desert  miles  from  nowhere,  the  sun 
high  overhead,  the  engine  began 
making  funny  noises  because  of  in- 
ferior gas  they  had  taken  on  at  the 
last  stop.  Nevertheless  they  arrived 
in  Las  Vegas  at  two  o'clock  laughing. 
And  hand  in  hand  they  walked  down 
the  main  street  to  find  the  marriage 
license  bureau. 


'THE  clerk  who  issued  their  license 

said,  "They're  trying  a  man  for 
murder  over  at  the  court-house;  but 
if  you'll  tell  them  what  you  want  the 
judge  will  stop  the  trial  long  enough 
to  marry  you." 

Claudia,  from  the  court-house  door- 
way, saw  a  frightened  little  man  in 
the  witness  chair  fighting  for  his  life. 
And  she  wouldn't  go  in. 

"Let's  not,  Honey,"  she  said.  "Let's 
find  a  minister.  I  don't  hanker  for 
orange  blossoms  and  an  organ  play- 
ing and  you  wearing  a  pale  face  and 
a  cutaway  .  .  .  but  I  do  think  there 
should  be  something  a  little  sacred 
about  it." 

He  squeezed  her  hand  hard.  "I 
keep  discovering  more  and  more 
wonderful  things  about  you  1" 


They  found  a  minister.  Then  they, 
in  turn,  acted  as  witnesses  for  the 
couple  who  stood  up  with  them.  The 
little  parlor  with  tidies  on  the  chairs, 
an  aspidis+-a  plant  in  the  window, 
and  a  large  lithograph  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Constitution  over  the  fireplace,  was 
like  an  oven. 

The  minister  mopped  his  face  and 
stuffed  his  great  handkerchief  back 
into  his  hip  pocket,  over  and  over. 
"How  about  a  little  drink?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

Claudia  spoke  for  all  of  them.  "That 
would  be  wonderful!" 

When  he  had  gone  they  stood  grin- 
ning; surprised,  expectant  children. 
And  Claudia,  eager  to  let  the  man  in 
on  the  approval  he  had  won,  Called, 
"You're  the  very  nicest  minister 
we've  ever  known!" 

Returning,  he  paused  in  the  parlor 
doorway  and  beamed  upon  them.  But 
no  one  else  was  beaming  by  this 
time.  Inside  the  circle  of  glasses  on 
the  tray  he  carried  stood  a  cut-glass 
•  pitcher  of  ice-water. 

"Me!"  said  Claudia  when  they  were 
in  the  car  again,  homeward  bound, 
"I'm  the  perennial  optimist!  I  even 
imagined  he  might  keep  champagne 
in  the  house — with  some  thought  of  a 
handsome  fee  perhaps,  but  who 
would  quibble  about  that — in  order  to 
offer  loving  cups  on  such  occasions. 

"And  you'll  have  to  admit  that 
would  be  an  idea!" 

"The  water  was  better  for  you, 
really,"  he  told  her. 

"So!"  she  said.  "We're  married  now 
and  you're  going  to  devote  your  life 
to  seeing  I  have  what  is  good  for  me, 
I  suppose  .  .  .  you're  going  to  take 
care  of  me  .  .  ." 

"As  long  as  we  both  shall  live!"  He 
said  it  earnestly.  He  didn't  even 
pretend  he  was  joshing  this  time. 

She  looked  straight  ahead.  And 
the  desert  and  the  mountains  far 
away  and  the  desert  flowers  were 
blurry  and  jiggly  before  her  eyes. 

*        *        * 
YOU  have  noticed,  perhaps,  that  we 

haven't  mentioned  our  hero's  last 
name.  Actually  we  haven't  men- 
tioned his  first  name,  either.  It  isn't 
Russ.  We  simply  used  the  name 
"Russ"  for  convenience.  There's  a 
good  reason  for  all  of  this.  When 
Claudia  returned  to  New  York  she 
resumed  her  career  on  the  stage  and 
on  the  air — to  go  on  to  greater  glory. 
Finally  she  was  chosen  to  play  "Nora" 
in  The  Adventures  of  the  Thin  Man 
series.  No  one,  not  even  a  brilliant 
young  architect  who  becomes  more 
distinguished  with  every  new  job  he 
undertakes,  can  compete  with  this 
sort  of  thing  ...  so  much  glamour 
and  importance  is  attached  to  theatri- 
cal success  always.  So  they  agreed, 
solemnly,  that  he  never  would  be 
publicized  as  her  husband.  The  one 
thing  in  the  world  he  couldn't  endure 
and  the  one  thing  in  the  world  she 
couldn't  endure  would  be  to  have  him 
known     as     Mr.     Claudia     Morgan. 

They've  been  happy  these  last  three 
years  together.  And  they've  been 
around  enough  and  they're  wise 
enough  to  know  that  when  you  find 
what  they've  found  you  don't  risk 
kicking  it  around.  Instead,  you  guard 
it  carefully,  because  it's  the  most 
precious  thing  in  the  world. 
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FRUITS  OF  VICTORY 


You  can  marshal  an  army  of  thin- 
veined  and  undernourished  men.  But 
you  can't  win  a  victory  with  such  an 
army. 

Strong  bodies  and  sturdy  hearts  are 
as  important  to  America  today  as  are 
big  guns  and  powerful  planes. 

And  part  of  the  strength  of  men 
grows  on  trees  and  in  gardens — if  we 
only  know  where  to  look  for  it! 

{Did  you  know  tomatoes  are  fruit? 
They're  not  vegetables — they're  ber- 
ries!) ... 

FRUITS— fresh,  dried  or  canned— 
and  fruit  juices — fresh  or  canned 
— are  sources  of  Vitamin  C,  minerals 
and  other  vitamins.  Many  are  alkaline 
in  reaction.  Many  provide  needed  bulk 
and  roughage.  All  are  nourishing  and 
stimulating. 

And  because  fruits  are  so  tasty  and 
contribute  in  such  a  variety  of  ways  to  an 
adequate  diet,  they  are  just  as  good  for 
national  strength  as  they  are  welcome 
to  the  national  palate.  There  is  all-out 


aid  to  the  nation's  man  power  to  be 
harvested  from  the  orchards  and  the 
gardens  of  America. 

It  isn't  only  the  boys  in  camp  who 
need  their  top  strength  for  defense  to- 
day. This  is  a  time  to  muster  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  resources  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  of  this  nation  for  the 
protection  of  America. 

Proper  food  will  mobilize  the  strength 
of  individual  Americans,  so  that,  all 
together,  we  can  give  our  nation  her 
maximum  strength. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  FRUITS  contain 
dietary  essentials  you  can't  see  or 
taste,  but  that  you  need  as  much  as 
you  need  fresh  air,  to  keep  healthy. 
Stores  which  feature  fruits  are  aid- 
ing our  government's  program  to 
make  the  nation  strong. 


THE  MAGIC  FOODS 

It  takes  only  a  few  kinds  of  simple  foods  to 
provide  a  sound  nutritional  foundation  for 
buoyant  health.  Eat  each  of  them  daily.  Then 
add  to  your  table  anything  else  you  like 
which  agrees  with  you. 

MILK  AND  CHEESE— especially  for 

Vitamin  A,  some  of  the  B  vitamins, 

protein  calcium,  phosphorus.  Vitamin 

D  milk  for  the  "sunshine"  vitamin. 

MEAT,  eggs  and  sea  food —    \       '*F~' 
for  proteins  and  several  of 
the    B-Complex    vitamins; 
meat  and  eggs  also  for  iron. 


GREEN  AND  YELLOW  vege- 
tables for  B  vitamins,  Vitamin 
A,  Vitamin  C  and  minerals. 


FRUITS  and  fruit  juices— for  Vita- 
min C,  other  vitamins  and  minerals. 


This  message  is  approved  by  the  office  of 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  Director  of  Defense  Health 
and  Welfare  Services.  It  is  brought  to  you  as 
our  contribution  to  National  Nutritional 
Defense  by  Radio  &  Television  Mirror. 


BREAD,  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched, and  cereals  with  milk 
or  cream,  for  B  Vitamins  and 
other  nutrients. 


Enough  of  these  foods  in  your  daily  diet  and 
in  the  diets  of  all  Americans  will  assure  better 
health  for  the  nation,  will  increase  its  ener- 
gies to  meet  today's  emergencies. 
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By   DR.   GRACE   GREGORY 


WE  ARE  out  in  all  weathers, 
we  moderns.  We  sunned 
ourselves  all  summer.  Win- 
ter winds  and  driving  sleet  will  whip 
our  faces  as  we  go,  bold  and  laughing, 
to  our  work  and  our  winter  sports. 
Why  are  we  not  as  seared,  lined,  and 
toughened  as  a  Cape  Cod  fisherman? 
The  answer  is — our  creams! 

Meet  a  dainty  lady  with  a  peaches- 
and-cream  complexion  —  Patricia 
Dunlap,  whom  you  know  and  love  as 
Janet,  one  of  the  Dexter  Twins  in 
Bachelors  Children,  heard  over  the 
NBC -Red  network  Mondays  through 
Fridays,  at  10:15  A.  M.,  E.S.T. 

Patricia  began  young.  Stage-struck 
at  the  age  of  three,  she  played  hookey 
to  watch  movie  heroes  at  a  theater 
in  her  native  town,  Bloomington,  111. 
At  seventeen  she  left  home  to  enter 
the  Goodman  Theater  in  Chicago. 
Better  training  no  star  could  have, 
for  she  worked  under  the  tradition  of 
the  Old  Maestro  himself,  Thomas 
Woods  Stevens,  who  ran  a  school  like 
a  theater,  and  a  theater  like  a  school, 
and  turned  out  soundly  trained  actors 
by  the  score. 

She  was  soon  noticed  by  a  famous 
actress,  and  given  her  chance  on  the 
strictly  professional  stage  in  "Sisters 
of  the  Chorus."  After  that  the  rest 
was  easy.  Patricia  with  her  frank 
young  face  is  the  ideal  ingenue.  But 
her  talent  and  training  enable  her  to 
play  straight  roles  and  children's 
parts — in  fact,  almost  anything. 
!Patricia  is  petite,  with  a  clear  cut 
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Patricia    Dunlap — 
she    plays   Janet    in 
Bachelor's  Children — be- 
lieves in  thorough  cream- 
ing of  the  face  for  beauty. 
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profile,  hazel  eyes,  and  masses  of 
shining  chestnut  hair.  She  has  the 
delicate  skin  that  goes  with  that 
coloring.  And  with  that  skin  she 
takes  no  chances  whatever.  Her 
beauty  routine  is  a  sound  one,  and 
she  follows  it  religiously. 

No  less  than  six  different  creams 
are  a  part  of  her  beauty  equipment, 
and  there  are  others  she  uses  for 
occasions.  The  six  steadies  were 
chosen  after  much  intelligent  trying 
and  testing.  They  are  the  ones  she 
has  found  best  suited  to  her  particular 
type  of  skin. 

Patricia's  routine  begins  with  a 
good  cleansing  cream,  used  morning 
and  night  and  to  change  make-up. 
With  this  she  uses  a  mild  soap,  using 
cream  before  and  after  with  a  cold 
water  rinse. 

At  least  once  a  week  she  uses  an 
astringent  cream,  and  whenever  she 
feels  the  need  of  relaxing  and  refresh- 
ing after  a  strenuous  day  she  uses  a 
cream  mask,  resting  with  closed  eyes 
and  thinking  of  nothing  in  particular 
for  ten  minutes  or  so. 

If  the  last  sallow  remains  of  a 
summer  tan  are  lingering  to  mar  your 
winter  make-up,  there  is  a  delightful 
whitening  cream  to  remedy  the 
situation.  If  your  skin  is  chapped  or 
irritated,  there  is  a  famous  healing 
cream — you  can  actually  feel  it  heal. 

For    the    hands,    there    are    special 


creams  and  lotions.  Pick  your 
favorite,  and  keep  it  beside  the  wash- 
bowl, to  be  used  after  every  hand 
washing. 

Whatever  you  decide  about  the 
cream  to  leave  on  overnight,  it  is  a 
great  help  towards  relaxation  if  you 
give  yourself  a  light  facial  massage 
with  the  cleansing  cream  you  use  for 
removing  make-up  as  you  go  to  bed. 
The  rule  is  simple.  Stroke  your 
creamed  face  gently  upward  and  out- 
ward. Try  to  find  the  tired  spots  and 
smooth  them  away.  There  is  usually 
a  tired  spot  in  front  of  each  ear. 
Work  it  outward  gently  with  the 
thumbs.  Then,  holding  the  thumbs 
there,  smooth  out  the  frown  lines. 

Move  the  head  from  side  to  side  as 
you  stroke  the  creamed  neck.  Try 
to  touch  each  shoulder  with  the  tip 
of  your  chin,  using  a  slow,  stretching 
motion.  Rotate  the  head  gently, 
letting  it  roll  easily,  back,  side,  front, 
other  side,  as  far  as  it  can  fall 
naturally.  Think  as  you  do  it  that 
you  are  loosening  up  all  the  tense 
muscles  for  a  wonderful  sleep.  Work 
the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
gently  with  your  fingers. 

Now  wash  off  the  cream  with  mild 
soap  and  warm  softened  water,  apply 
your  night  cream  with  the  same  gentle 
strokes — and  see  what  a  refreshed, 
rested  look  your  face  shows  you  in 
the  morning. 
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What's  New  from  Coast  to  Coast 

(Continued  from  page   10) 


— a  figure  that  modern  radio  stars 
will  have  to  shoot  at  a  long  time  be- 
fore topping. 

Ford  has  the  kind  of  personality 
that  makes  people  like  him.  Even  his 
voice  is  friendly  and  warm.  Because 
he's  called  The  High  Sheriff  of  the 
Opry,  he  gets  lots  of  letters  from  fans 
wanting  him  to  give  them  legal  ad- 
vice or  to  help  them  locate  missing 
relatives.  He  was  made  an  Honorary 
Sheriff  of  Texas  some  years  ago,  and 
still  proudly  displays  the  badge  that 
was  given  him  by  the  governor. 

He  was  born  in  Columbia,  Missouri. 
He  was  married  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  he  and  Louise  Rush 
have  one  son,  Ford,  Jr.,  who  is  a  fea- 
tured entertainer  in  his  own  right, 
with  a  fine  voice  and  a  great  talent 
for  playing  the  guitar.  Just  now,  Ford, 
Jr.,  is  with  the  WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry 
Tent  Show  which  is  touring  the  South. 
Father  and  son  have  the  friendly, 
understanding  relationship  parents  al- 
ways dream  of  creating. 

It's  no  wonder  that  Ford  and  his 
son  get  along  so  well,  because  Ford 
loves  children.  He's  always  made  a 
specialty  of  programs  for  them,  and 
conducts  two  on  WSM,  Lullaby  Time 
and  Whiz  Quiz.  He  originated  the  Toy 
Town  Band  idea,  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  tinkle  music  that  is  ideal  for 
youngsters — and  for  grown-ups  who 
remember  when  they  were  young- 
sters, too.  In  addition  to  his  air  ap- 
pearances, Ford  is  the  head  of  WSM's 
Artists  Bureau. 

Whenever  he  can  find  leisure  for 
his  favorite  pastime,  you'll  see  Ford 
on  one  of  Nashville's  golf  courses.  He 
shoots  in  the  seventies,  but  he  com- 
plains that's  too  high  and  says  that 
with  some  practice  he  could  hit  his 
stride  and  shoot  some  real  golf  again. 
He  enjoys  hunting  and  fishing  too, 
but  his  real  hobby  is  pleasing  people 
and  making  them  feel  good. 


Remember  a  few  months  ago  it  was 
recorded  here  that  Dick  Todd  of  the 
Saturday  morning  Vaudeville  Theater 
was  trying  to  lose  some  weight  so  he'd 
qualify  for  a  screen  test?  Well  he 
did  it.  He's  twenty  pounds  lighter 
now. 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C— There's  a 
double  microphone  in  Studio  A  at  sta- 
tion WBT  that  the  Dixie  Novelteers 
would  rather  sing  into  than  any  other 
mike.  It's  the  one  the  Golden  Gate 
Quartet  boys  used  when  they  were 
singing  their  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune over  WBT  in  Charlotte  a  few 
years  ago.  And  from  the  amount  of 
fan  mail  coming  in  for  the  Dixie 
Novelteers,  it  won't  be  long  before 
they're  as  successful  as  their  prede- 
cessors. 

The  South  is  filled  with  Negro 
singers,  many  of  them  good  but  few 
sensationally  so.  Exactly  thirty-one 
Negro  vocal  groups  were  auditioned 
in  a  recent  WBT  talent  hunt  before 
the  Novelteers  were  selected  by  Pro- 
gram Director  Charles  Crutchfield — 
who,  incidentally,  also  discovered  the 
Golden  Gate  Quartet. 

The  Novelteers,  who  are  heard  on 
WBT  at  8  P.  M.  every  Thursday,  are 
five  men,  none  of  them  a  professional 
singer.  Just  the  same,  they'd  rather 
sing  than  eat. 

They  organized  themselves  into  a 
singing  group  in  Gastonia,  N.  C,  in 
1938,  and  appeared  on  small  radio 
stations  and  local  entertainments  until 
they  came  to  WBT  last  spring.  Craw- 
ford Gordon,  the  second  tenor,  was 
educated  in  the  Gastonia  public 
schools,  and  is  a  dry  cleaner  by  trade. 
Wilbur  McCallum,  manager  and  bari- 
tone, attended  the  State  College  for 
Negroes  in  North  Carolina  and  Mor- 
ristown  College  in  Tennessee,  study- 
ing to  be  an  insurance  underwriter. 
Ernest  Pharr,  bass,  went  to  Livingston 
College  and  Lincoln  Academy,  and  is 
a  shoe  repairer.  Declouster  Houser, 
the  first  tenor,  was  also  educated  at 
Lincoln  Academy,  and  works  as  a 
sampler  in  a  cotton  mill.  John  Pryor, 
who  arranges  their  music,  went  to 
public  school  in  Gastonia,  and  is  a 
barber,  a  church  organist,  and  a  piano 
instructor. 

But  all  these  trades  and  professions 
of  the  Novelteers  will  soon  be  un- 
necessary and  forgotten.  New  York 
scouts  have  already  inquired  about 
them,  and  it  may  not  be  very  long 
before  their  voices  are  heard  from 
coast  to  coast. 


These  are  the  Dixie  Novelteers  you  hear  over  station  WBT  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina.  These  boys  would  rather  sing  than  eat.  None 
of  them  is  a  professional  singer,  each  one  having  a  trade,  such  as 
a  dry  cleaner,  a  shoe  repairer,  a  barber,  a  sampler  in  a  cotton  mill. 


RUBY  RED 


Glamorous  daring  red  for  your  lips  #ith 
IRRESISTIBLE  RUBY  RED  Lipstick. . . a  cjj|r 
r  that  flashes  like  precious  rubies.  WefSr 
this  richest  of  reds  as  a  brilliant  accent  fp 
all  costumes.  Ruby  Red  Lipstick  is  WHIP- 
TEXT  to  be  softer,  smoother,  non-drying; 
and  keeps  your  lips  lovelier  longer.  Match- 
ing Rouge,  Face  Powder  and  Foundation. 
Only  10c  each  at  all  5  &  10c  Stores 


IT'S 

LASTS  LONGER... 

SMOOTHER 


USE  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME 
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Fragile 

LINGERIE 

that 
wrinkles  easily 


has  body  and 
lustrous  finish 


// 

when  starched  with 

UNIT 

"The  Friend  of  Fine  Fabrics" 

Cheer  up!  Even  the  sheerest  lin- 
gerie stays  fresh,  sleekly  smooth, 
clean  looking  longer  if  you  swish 
it  in  a  thin  solution  of  Linit — a 
teaspoonful  to  a  gallon  of  luke- 
warm water.  Linit  restores  the 
original  "dressing".  It  penetrates 
the  fabric,  not  merely  coating  the 
surface.  Linit  does  a  beautiful  job 
on  any  starchable  fabric! 


HOLLYWOOD 
ENLARGEMENT 


JukI  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  make  a  beautiful  PRO- 
FESSIONAL enlargement  of  any  snapshot,  photo, 
kodak  picture,  print,  or  negative  to  5  x  7  inch  FREE. 
Please  Include  color  of  eyes,  hair,  and  clothing  for 
prompt  information  on  a  natural,  life-like  color  en- 
largement In  a  FREE  FRAME  to  set  on  the  table  or 
dresser.  Your  original  returned  with  your  FREK 
PROFESSIONAL  enlargement.  Please  send  10c  for 
return  mailing— Act   quick. 

HOLLYWOOD    FILM    STUDIOS 

7021    Santa  Monica  Blvd.,  Dept.  118 

HOLLYWOOD.     CALIFORNIA 


"Love  Story" 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


Laura  had  resigned  herself  to  re- 
arranging and  playing  the  new  hand 
which  fate  had  dealt. 

"I'll  not  let  Hollywood  jar  me,"  she 
told  herself.  I'll  wear  good  clothes 
and  I'll  entertain  nicely — the  way  I've 
always  entertained.  I  won't  interfere 
and  I  will  create  an  atmosphere.  Kel- 
ton  and  I  will  keep  on  being  happy 
— he's  mine." 

He's  mine  .  .  .  With  a  sudden  anger, 
Laura  realized  that  Kelton  was  in- 
deed hers.  Her  husband,  her  lover, 
the  child  that  she  had  never  possessed. 
At  the  moment  her  feeling  for  him 
was  almost  entirely  maternal.  And 
yet  when  he  came  home  from  the 
Radio  Mart  she'd  have  to  tell  him 
that  Margo  Kendrick  didn't  desire 
him  as  a  leading  man— that  he  was  a 
middle-aged  actor  given  a  chance  to 
play  a  middle-aged  father  upon  a 
silver  screen  that  shimmered  with 
youth.  The  knowledge  would  hurt 
Kelton  irreparably,  and  she  would  be 
able  to  do  nothing  to  ease  that  hurt. 
Nothing  at  all. 

J^S  she  sat  in  front  of  her  mirror, 
Laura  went  back  in  retrospect 
over  the  twenty  years  of  her  married 
life  with  Kelton.  They  had  been  full 
years,  productive  years.  But — she 
acknowledged  it  freely  to  herself — 
some  of  their  fulsome  quality,  at  least, 
was  due  to  the  way  in  which  she 
had  stood  between  Kelton  and  the 
world. 

"I'm  just  a  woman  with  no  talents," 
she  had  often  mused,  "but  at  least  I 
can  be  a  shield!  If  anyone  has  any- 
thing unpleasant  to  say — they  can  say 
it  to  me." 

Every  so  often  women  friends — and 
sometimes  a  few  men  friends — had 
remonstrated  with  Laura. 

"You're  keeping  that  guy  apart 
from  reality,"  they  had  told  her.  "Let 
Kelton  rub  elbows  with  pain  and  dis- 
appointment. Don't  wrap  him  in  cot- 
ton wool." 

But  Laura  had  always  answered, 
"It's  the  cotton  wool  wrapping  that 
makes  Kelton  valuable  to  his  public. 
He's  got  to  stay  young  and  glamorous 
and  gay — that's  what  they  want.  He's 
the  bread  winner — and  when  I  do  my 
bit  to  keep  him  young  and  glamorous 
and  gay,  I'm  helping  to  mold  his 
career.    Besides,  I  enjoy  doing  it." 

Things  had  run  smoothly  for  so 
long !  As  she  sat  in  front  of  the  mirror, 
Laura — for  the  first  time  in  ages — felt 
old.  The  world  that  she  had  built  of 
illusion  and  spun  sugar  was  tumbling 
about  her  ears  and  would  soon  tumble 
down  about  Kelton's. 

"One  glance  at  that  contract,"  wor- 
ried Laura,  "and  the  jig  is  up!  Know- 
ing that  he's  to  play  a  heavy  will  do 
something  to  him.  He'll  lose  that 
buoyancy — he'll  lose  the  swell  quality 
that  he's  always  carried  like  a  ban- 
ner. He'll  grow  defensive  and  he'll 
try  to  be  young — he  never  had  to  try 
before.  Oh — "  she  half  sobbed — "if 
this  part  he's  auditioning  for  Hallam 
Ford  would  only  be  big  enough  to 
hold  him  here  in  radio." 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  knew 
that  her  wish  was  futile.  Kelton  was 
a  Columbus — he'd  want  to  discover 
new  territory  and  plumb  new  depths, 
even  though  it  broke  his  spirit  and 
eventually  his  heart.  With  fingers 
that    shook,    Laura    reached    for    her 
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powder  jar.  With  her  nose  shiny 
and  her  brow  furrowed,  Laura  real- 
ized that  she  looked  forty-three,  her 
actual  age.  She  must  do  something 
before  Kelton  got  back  from  the  Mart. 
Maybe  she'd  have  time  to  slip  down- 
stairs to  the  beauty  shop  that  was 
on  the  ground  floor — a  facial  would 
set  her  up.  Kelton  had  never  seen 
her  when  she  wasn't  looking  her  best. 
He  mustn't — she  broke  off,  for  the 
telephone  was  ringing. 

It  was  Kelton,  of  course.  Calling 
from  the  rehearsal  room  to  tell  her 
that  he'd  be  late  and  to  ask  about  the 
conference  with  Epstein. 

"This  script  I'm  working  on,"  he 
said,  "is  arresting,  Laura.  I  want  to 
go  over  the  scene  with  Millicent 
Barry  until  I'm  letter  perfect  .  .  . 
Did  you  get  my  contract?" 

Laura  spoke  easily  in  answer.  "I'm 
glad  you  like  the  script  so  well,"  she 
said,  "since  it  will  be  your  swan 
song."  She  hesitated,  and  even  Kel- 
ton who  had  lived  with  her  for  over 
twenty  years  couldn't  tell  that  she 
was  lying.  "The  contract  wasn't  ready. 
I'm  to  stop  by  for  it,  tomorrow." 

"Oh,"  murmured  Kelton.  He  was 
obviously  let  down.  "They  always 
stall,  don't  they?" 

"Always,"  agreed  Laura. 

Kelton  was  silent  for  a  long  minute, 
and  then — 

"If  you  haven't  made  any  plans 
for  the  evening,"  he  said,  "I  might 
stay  downtown  and  have  dinner. 
Merle  Ray — she's  the  ingenue — will 
be  on  deck  this  evening,  and  I've  a 
scene  with  her — " 

"I  haven't  any  plans,"  Laura  said. 

Kelton  must  have  felt  something 
in  his  wife's  tone — something  of 
which  she,  herself,  was  unaware. 
"You  sound  sunk,  buttonface,"  he 
said.  "Tell  you  what — come  down 
here  and  eat  with  me  .  .  .  We'll  make 
it  a  foursome — Hal  Ford  and  Millie 
and  us — " 

Before  she  knew  it,  Laura  was  as- 
senting to  the  plan,  although  it  was 
the  last  thing — the  very  last  thing— 
that  she  wanted  to  do ! 

AFTER  dinner,  during  which  there 
had  been  much  light  conversation 
and  several  toasts — for  Millie  and  Hal 
had  confided  their  newly  blossoming 
romance  to  the  Stokes' — they  started 
back,  in  a  body,  to  the  Radio  Mart. 
It  had  been  a  hefty  dinner  so  they 
walked,  going  two  by  two — Millie  and 
Laura,  Hal  and  Kelton.  The  men 
strolled  in  the  rear,  talking  business. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  said  Laura,  "how 
glad  I  am  for  you  and  Hal.  He's 
been  so  lonely.  And  Donnie — his 
little  boy — "  She  broke  off,  a  shade 
embarrassed. 

Millicent  wasn't  in  the  least  embar- 
rassed. "You  don't  need  to  pussy- 
foot around  the  stepmother  angle," 
she  chuckled.  "It  was  Donnie  who 
cinched  things — I'd  given  up  hope  of 
ever  landing  Hal!  The  love  affair  be- 
tween the  senior  Ford  and  myself  is 
nothing  as  compared  to  the  love 
affair  between  me  and  Donnie!" 

Laura  exclaimed  sincerely,  "I'm 
glad  ...  I  do  hope  you  and  Hal  will 
be  happy,  Millicent.  As  happy  as 
Kelton  and  I  have  been." 

All  at  once  Millicent  Barry  was 
serious.  "That's  a  rather  large  order, 
Laura,"   she  said.     "You   and   Kelton 
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are  the  exceptions  that  prove  some 
obscure  rule  .  .  .  Kelton  said  the 
sweetest  thing  about  you  this  very 
afternoon,  Laura.  I've  a  good  mind 
to   tell   you." 

"Do — "  urged  Laura. 

Millicent  lowered  her  voice.  "It's 
a  mistake,"  she  said,  "for  a  good  look- 
ing guy  like  Kelton  to  hear  himself 
being  quoted  .  .  .  He  broke  down 
when  we  were  talking  about  his  new 
movie  contract  and  Hollywood." 

"Broke  down?"  echoed  Laura. 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes — " 
nodded  Millicent.  "Broke  down  and 
got  sentimental,  I  mean.  He  said — 
I'd  just  been  asking  him  about 
whether  you'd  like  Hollywood — 
'Laura  will  stick  any  place,  as  long 
as  it's  to  my  advantage.'  " 

"Oh,  I  will,"  sighed  Laura. 

"Leave  me  finish,  woman!"  chided 
Millicent.  "Kelton  went  on  to  say, 
'We  belong  together,  Laura  and  I— 
where  I  go,  she  goes.  But  if  she 
balked  at  Hollywood,  pictures  would 
be  out!'  I  call  that  the  perfect  tribute 
after  twenty  years." 

"So  do  I,"  responded  Laura.  "Thank 
you  for  telling  me,  Millie."  Her  voice 
took  on  a  startled  quality — "Thank 
you   very   much   for   telling   me!" 

'THE  rest  of  the  way  to  the  Radio 
Mart  the  two  women  talked 
blithely  of  such  matters  as  trousseaux 
and  apartments,  and  Laura  promised 
to  come  back  from  Hollywood — if 
necessary — for  the  wedding,  and  Millie 
squeezed  her  arm  rapturously.  And 
then  they  were  at  the  doorway  of  the 
vast  building  where  voices  and  emo- 
tions were  made  captive  and  sent 
out  across  billowing  miles  of  space, 
and  the  two  men  who  had  been  idling 
in  the  background  caught  up. 

"Been  gossiping?"  asked  Kelton, 
and  Millicent  nodded  sagely — 

"Just  that,"  she  said.  "Laura,  come 
upstairs  and  hear  your  beau  and  me 
do  our  stuff.  You  can  sit  in  the  con- 
trol room  with  Hal  and  the  engineer." 

Laura  shook  her  head  in  its  smart, 
doll-sized  Paris  hat.  "No,"  she 
laughed,  "I've  seen  my  husband  do 
his  stuff  before — it's  no  treat  to  me 
.  .  .  I'll  sit  with  Hal  when  you  have 
your  dress  rehearsal  .  .  ."  She  turned 
to  Kelton — ■  "Do  you  mind,  dear,  if  I 
hop  in  a  cab  and  go  home?"  she 
queried.  "This  has  been  a  big  day 
and  I'm   tired." 

"Nobody'd  ever  guess  you  were 
tired,"  Hallam  Ford  told  her  admir- 
ingly. "Any  time  I  get  to  feeling 
that  Kelton  is  a  contemporary  of 
mine,  I  only  have  to  glance  at  you 
and    I    know    I'm    goofy." 

Kelton  slapped  his  director  on  the 
back.  "You  said  a  mouthful,  old 
man,"  he  grinned.  "I  never  have  to 
consult  the  calendar  or  the  mirror  to 
see  how  old  I  am  .  .  .  All  I  have  to  do 
is  look  at  Laura.  They'll  be  giving 
her  a  screen  test,  one  of  these  days." 

All  the  way  from  the  Radio  Mart  to 
her  apartment,  Laura  Stokes  cried 
softly  and  steadily  into  a  small  chiffon 
handkerchief. 

Kelton  didn't  get  home  until  after 
eleven.  Merle  Ray  had  been  fractious- 
ly  adult— her  domestic  troubles  had 
rubbed  some  of  the  jitterbug  fluff  from 
her  personality.  Kelton's  scene  with 
her  had  been  far  more  difficult  to 
handle  than  his  longer  scene  with 
Millicent  Barry.  But  even  though  he 
was  fagged,  Kelton  retained  his  veneer 
of  jauntiness.  His  hat  was  on  one 
side  and  his  shoulders  swung  back  as 
he   fitted  his   key   into   the   lock   and 
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What  a  3aby  dreams  shout 
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xjook  here — you  dream-angel! "  Baby  said. 
'You  know  I  ought  to  be  home  in  bed. 
Why,  what  if  my  parents  could  see  me  now! 
Say — where  are  you  taking  me  anyhow?  " 


Oh  dear,  what's  wrong  with  him  ?  Can't  we  help  ? 

It's  awful  to  see  an  angel  yelp ! 

By  Jove!  I  see!  It's  a  clear-cut  case 

Of  wing-chafe.  Look  at  this  tender  place!" 


(jrood  thing  my  Johnson's  was  here  at  hand. 
For  chafes  and  prickles  that  powder's  grand! 
It's  soft  and  silky,  and  what  it's  got 
Makes  angels  of  babies  who  are  not!  " 

P.S.  If  you've  got  a  baby  who's  prickly  or  hot, 
Try  Johnson's!  It  doesn't  cost  a  lot! 


Johnson's  Baby  fbwder 

"it's  heavenly  soft" 
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pushed  open  the  door.  He  slammed  it 
shut  with  a  prideful  little  bang.  Laura 
would  hear  that  bang  and  come  run- 
ning. She'd  lead  him  into  the  living 
room  and  fetch  something  in  a  tall, 
frosted  glass,  and  they'd  sit  close 
together  on  the  davenport  and  dis- 
cuss the  Hollywood  contract. 

gUT  Laura  didn't  come  running  to 
meet  him  with  a  tall  frosted  glass 
in  her  hand.  As  he  crossed  the  foyer 
he  could  see  her  slumped  over  a  desk 
in  the  living  room.  She  was  obviously 
reconciling  their  checkbook — an  ugly 
task,  at  best.  When  Kelton  called  her 
name  and  she  raised  her  head,  he  had 
to  stifle  the  exclamation  that  rose  to 
his  lips. 

"Laura,"  he  questioned  concerned- 
ly, "aren't  you  feeling  well?" 

Laura  replied  briefly.  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "I'm  feeling  well — although  I'm 
a  little   done   in.     Why?" 

Kelton  said,  "I  don't  believe  I've 
ever  seen  you  look  so — so  frowzy." 

"Frowzy?"  Laura  repeated  in  a  sur- 
prised voice.  "But,  darling,  I'm  the 
same  as  usual.  Maybe  I  need  to  have 
my  wave  set,  and  perhaps  I  could  do 
with  a  bit  of  lipstick — " 

"Perhaps  that's  it,"  Kelton  agreed. 
He  crossed  the  room  and  bent  down 
to  kiss  his  wife.  "It's  only,"  he  tried 
to  explain,  "that  you  were  so  radiant, 
at  dinner." 

"My  hat  made  a  difference,"  Laura 
told  him,  "it  was  spandy  new  .  .  . 
And  then,  ever  since  I  got  home,  I've 
been  figuring.  That  takes  it  out  of  a 
woman — " 

"What  have  you  been  figuring 
about?"  asked  Kelton.  "Are  we  over- 
drawn?" 

Laura  pushed  back  the  hair  from 
her  forehead,  wearily.  "No,"  she  said, 
"we've  a  good  balance,  thank  the 
Lord.  Sit  down,  Kelton — -I  want  to 
talk  with  you  seriously." 

Kelton  seated  himself  on  the  near- 
est available  chair. 

"What  have  I  done?"  he  asked,  with 
a  humorous  quirk  of  his  mouth. 

There  was  no  answering  spark  of 
humor  in  Laura's  face  as  she  respond- 
ed— "You  haven't  done  anything, 
dear.     It's  something  that  you  said." 

"Well,  what  did  I  say?" 

"Just  as  I  was  starting  home,  after 
dinner,"  Laura  explained  somberly, 
"you  paid  me  a — a  compliment.  You 
said  that  you  didn't  have  to  look  in 
a  mirror  to  see  how  old  you  were — 
that  you  only  had  to  look  at  me." 

"So    what?"    queried    Kelton. 

"So  this — "  Laura  told  him.  "You 
made  up  my  mind  for  me,  darling. 
You're  going  to  Hollywood — but  I'll 
stay  here.  That's  why  I  was  budget- 
ing like  mad.  To  see  how  economically 
I  can  manage  without  you." 


Kelton  was  on  his  feet.  His  hands 
were  clutching  Laura's  shoulders,  and 
he  was  shaking  her. 

"Have  you  gone  crazy?"  he  shouted. 
"Do  you  think  I'd  go  to  Hollywood 
and  leave  you  here?  Do  you  think 
I'm  a  nut?" 

"No,"  said  Laura.  Her  voice  was 
uneven  because  of  the  shaking — "Not 
precisely." 

"Leave  you  here!"  grated  Kelton. 
All  at  once  he  left  off  shaking  Laura 
and  went  back  to  the  stiff  uncom- 
fortable chair.  "What's  on  your 
mind?"  he  questioned   at  last. 

Laura's  voice  was  calm.  How  she 
managed  to  keep  it  so  was  one  of  the 
minor  miracles. 

"Kelton,"  she  said,  "we've  been 
married  for  twenty  years — and  dur- 
ing those  twenty  years  I've  kept  you, 
as  often  as  possible,  from  facing  facts. 
But  there's  one  fact  that  you'll  have 
to  face  before  long,  and  that's  mid- 
dle-age— " 

Kelton  made  an  odd,  muttering 
sound  deep  in  his  throat. 

Laura  continued.  "Middle-age," 
she  said,  "is  all  right  in  radio,  where 
an  actor  is  only  a  voice.  But  in  Holly- 
wood there's  a  premium  on  youth  .  .  . 
Most  men  of  your  age  in  Hollywood 
are  playing  heavies.  Fathers  and 
judges  and  comedy  butlers — "  she 
hesitated  and  Kelton  said — ■ 

"Go  on!" 

Laura  went  on.  "By  yourself,"  she 
said,  "If  you're  careful,  Kelton,  you 
have  five  or  six  big  years  ahead  of 
you,  perhaps  .  .  .  But  with  me,  your 
wife,  at  your  side — you'll  be  labeled. 
If  you  think  of  me  as  a  mirror,  what 
will  other  people  think  of  me?" 

"They'll  think  that  you're  a  mar- 
vel," Kelton  told  her,  "unless  they're 
blind." 

Rather  wistfully  Laura  spoke.  "That 
was  a  charming  speech,  dear,"  she 
said.  "I  hope  you  never  stop  making 
charming  speeches.  But  it  isn't — true 
.  .  .  That  gray  streak  of  yours,  that 
thick  place  under  your  chin — we  both 
noticed  them  during  the  screen  test. 
If  you're  alone,  without  a  wife  like 
me  dogging  your  footsteps,  other  peo- 
ple will — fail  to  notice  them.  But 
if  I'm  constantly  hanging  to  your 
coat  tails  there'll  be  speculation  and 
comparisons  and  criticism."  she 
sighed.  "It's  a  pity  that  folk  can't 
grow  old  gracefully  in  pictures!" 

Kelton  Stokes  was  suddenly  angry. 
"You're  talking  utter  rot,"  he  said. 
"We're  not  middle-aged — either  of  us. 
Why,  the  character  I  rehearsed  in  the 
Gateson  script  today — he  was  thirty 
.  .  .  And  Hal  made  me  play  the  role 
down — " 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  assented  Laura. 
"And  every  woman  who  hears  you  in 
that  role  will  see  her  own  lover  .  .  . 
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You've  a  glorious  radio  personality." 
Her  voice  broke —  "Oh,  Kelton,  I'll 
miss  you!" 

"You'll  not  miss  me,"  bellowed  Kel- 
ton.    "You're  coming  along!" 

But  Laura  was  interposing  softly. 
"No,  I'm  not  coming,"  she  said.  "Look 
at  me,  Kelton.  Here,  under  a  strong 
light."  She  rose  swiftly  from  the 
desk  and  crossed  the  room  and  stood 
beneath  the  white,  hot  rays  of  a  read- 
ing lamp.     "See!" 

Kelton  Stokes,  staring  at  his  wife, 
did  see  .  .  .  He  was  conscious  definite- 
ly of  a  recurrence  of  the  impression 
that  he  had  had  of  Laura  when  he 
first  entered  their  living  room.  Some- 
how she  looked — well,  faded  was  the 
word.  It  wasn't  anything  that  he 
could  lay  his  finger  on — there  wasn't 
any  startling  change  in  her  ...  It  was 
merely  a  duDing  of  something  bright 
— as  if  a  delicate  bloom  had  been 
smudged.  As  if  a  freshness  had  de- 
parted .  .  .  His  expression  must  have 
mirrored  what  was  going  on  in  his 
mind  for  Laura  laughed  shakily. 

"I  was  right,"  she  said.  "It  shows 
in  your  face,  darling  .  .  .  After  all, 
you  can  come  back  here  for — for  holi- 
days." 

Kelton  Stokes  stared  deep  into  his 
wife's  eyes.  And  then  he  was  holding 
her  tight,  so  tight  that  it  hurt. 

"The  devil  with  holidays,"  he 
rasped,  "we'll  stick  together,  Laura, 
and  you  know  it.  I'd  be  a  hollow 
shell  without  you  .  .  .  You  can  go 
back  to  Epstein,  tomorrow,  and  tell 
him  that  he   can  keep  his   contract." 

Laura  shuddered  ever  so  slightly. 
Having  ventured  much,  she  was 
afraid  to  win. 

"I  can't  let  you  make  the  sacrifice 
— for  me,"  she  said,  tempting  fate. 

Kelton  Stokes,  at  the  moment,  didn't 
look  like  the  reason  why  girls  leave 
home.  He  looked  like  a  man  search- 
ing desperately  for  something  in- 
tangible. But  his  voice  was  very 
steady  when  finally  he  spoke. 

"I  came  back  from  the  Radio  Mart," 
he  said,  "to  tell  you  that  I  wasn't 
completely  sold  on  pictures,  after  all. 
This  script  I  was  auditioning — this 
'Love  Story' — is  a  wow,  and  it  may 
run  for  fifty  years.  I'd  sort  of  like 
to  go  on  in  the  lead — and  in  other 
parts  like  it.  You  know,  Laura,"  he 
was  warming  to  his  theme,  "radio  is  a 
new  art — much  newer  than  pictures. 
It's  fun  growing  up — with  radio." 

TOWARD  morning,  when  Kelton 
had  been  asleep  for  hours,  Laura 
was  still  lying  quietly  beside  him,  her 
wide  eyes  staring  at  the  lightening 
square  which  was  their  bedroom  win- 
dow. She  was  remembering  certain 
things  that  she  had  done  to  her  face 
the  night  before — subtle  things  that 
the  theater  had  taught  her.  Things 
that  hinted  at  unexpected  lines  and 
shadows  and  hollows  where  none 
actually  existed — as  yet  .  .  .  She  was 
wondering  if  Kelton  would  always, 
from  now  on,  be  searching  her  face 
for  those  tell-tale  marks  of  time. 

"Maybe,"  she  told  herself,  "I've 
spoiled  something  lovely;  maybe  from 
now  on  he'll  always  see  me  a  little 
dull  and  shopworn  and  be  sorry  for 
me.  But — "  her  heart  sang  momen- 
tarily with  the  knowledge — "he's  still 
got  himself — I  didn't  let  them  take 
that  away." 

The  square  of  window  was  turning 
from  gray  to  rose — soon  it  would  turn 
from  rose  to  pale  luminous  gold.  Lau- 
ra, her  eyes  suddenly  wet,  turned  her 
face   from   the   coming   of   the   dawn. 
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%  Mom's  a  Modern  \  •  • 


M 


Y  MOM  knows  the  answers  . . .  and  tells  'em  to  me !  She's  a  good 
sport  .  .  .  that's  what  makes  it  so  swell ! 

For  instance,  a  fancy  new  hair-do  wouldn't  stop  her  from  taking 
a  quick  trip  on  a  toboggan  with  the  crowd.  And  she 
can  skate  circles  and  figure-eights  around  me  any  winter  day ! 

When  the  big  holiday  doings  come  up,  Mom  spends  hours  helping 
me  pull  myself  together  .  .  .  fixing  me  up  from  nails  to 
nylons  so  I  can't  help  but  click. 

She  taught  me  the  trick  of  never  missing  any  fun  that's  coming 
my  way,  too — even  on  those  trying  days  of  the  month. 

You  see,  Mom  took  me  in  hand  early  .  .  .  told  me  about  Kotex 
sanitary  napkins.  How  Kotex  is  more  comfortable  because  it's 
less  bulky  .  .  .  less  apt  to  rub  and  chafe. 

She  doesn't  just  dish  things  out  in  headlines! 

It  was  Mom  who   put  me  wise   to  the  fact  that  Kotex  has  a 
moisture-resistant  "safety  shield"  and  flat,  pressed  ends  (they  mean 
a  lot  to  a  girl's  confidence  in  these  days  of  bias-cut  clothes).  I 
always  know  my  secret  is  safe  with  Kotex. 

Of  course,  Kotex  in  3  different  sizes  —  Junior,  Regular,  and 
Super  —  is  swell.  To  me  they're  just  like  play-suits,  date  dresses 
and  formals :  each  one  suits  a  different  day's  needs  —  perfectly. 

But  I  was  talking  about  Mom.  She's  a  modern  like  me  ... 
isn't  she  a  peach? 

Be  confident . . .  comfortable  . . .  carefree 
—  with  Kotex*  I 


Completes  a  girl's  education.  Send  today 
for  the  new  free  booklet  "As  One  Girl 
To  Another".  It  gives  the  answers  to 
your  intimate  questions  .  .  .  tells  what  to  do  and 
not  to  do  on  "  difficult  days ".  Just  send  your  name 
and  address  to  Post  Office  Box  3434,  Dept.  MW-12, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  you'll  get  a  copy  FREE. 
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N6W  under-arm 

Cream  Deodorant 

safely 

Stops  Perspiration 


1.  Does  not  harm  dresses,  or  men's 
shirts.  Does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used 
right  after  shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  for  1 
to  3  days.  Removes  odor  from 
perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure  white,  greaseless,  stainless 
vanishing  cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the 
Approval  Seal  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 


Arrid  is  the  largest 
selling  deodorant 
. .  .  try  a  jar  today 


ARRID 


39^ 


a  jar 

AT  ALL  STORES  WHICH  SELL  TOILET  GOODS 
(Also  in  10  cent  and  59  cent  fart) 


SITROUX 


CLEANSING  TISSUES 


SOFTER  Say  "Sit-True" 
for  tissues  that  are  as  soft  as  a 
kiss  on  the  cheek. 

STRONGER  As  strong  as 
a  man's  fond  embrace.  Sitroux 
is  made  from  pure  cellulose. 

MORE  ABSORBENT 

Drinks  in  moisture.  Ideal  for 
beauty  care  and  a  thousand 
and  one  uses  everywhere. 
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Stronger  than  Steel 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Bart  looked  up  from  the  labor 
schedules  he  was  working  over.  He 
had  to  think  a  minute.  "Christmas 
Eve!  By  George,  you're  right."  He 
caught  the  eager  expectancy  in  the 
faces  of  both  Joe  and  Red.  Then  he 
smiled,  slowly,  tiredly.  "Since  you're 
both  so  all-fired  dressed  up,  we  might 
as  well  go.  It  couldn't  be  that  you'd 
been  planning  on  this,  could  it?" 

Joe  Thomas  only  grinned.  Shaving, 
a  few  minutes  later,  Bart  thought  of 
waving  golden  hair  and  flashing  blue 
eyes  and  anger  snapping  in  every  line 
of  a  long-legged  girl  standing  before 
him.  Could  she  be  like  that  other? 
Faithless?  Could  she  be  true  and 
strong?  He  caught  himself  up, 
frowned  when  he  saw  the  smile  in  the 
glass,  dragged  himself  back  to  reality. 

THE  mission  was  decked  out.    Gaily 

colored  lanterns  hung  outside  and 
in.  The  day  was  exceptionally  warm, 
and  the  guests  overflowed  into  the 
yard.  When  Bart  came  up  with  Red 
and  Joe,  there  was  a  stir  and  a  cry. 
The  men  who  worked  for  him  ad- 
vanced to  greet  him  in  sing-song  Eng- 
lish. Some  brought  their  brothers  and 
parents  and  grandfathers  and  all 
manner  of  relatives  to  seventh  cousins 
by  marriage.  They  all  but  bowed  to 
the  ground  before  him.  And  Mary 
Shields,  standing  on  the  porch  of  the 
mission,  wondered  at  this.  She  had 
been  long  enough  in  China  to  know 
that  this  was  more  than  the  extreme 
and  stately  exercise  of  Chinese 
manners.  There  was  in  their  attitude 
a  great  measure  of  respect  and  honest 
liking,  and  traces  of  sincere  adoration. 
He's  like  a  god  to  them,  she  thought, 
and  why? 

Their  greeting  was  casual.  Mary 
passed  him  along  to  her  father  im- 
mediately, as  befitted  the  most 
honored  guest,  and  went  with  Red 
and  Joe  to  help  entertain  the  Chinese. 
Bart  and  the  Reverend  Shields  talked 
of  the  affairs  of  the  valley.  Bart  had 
never  met  him  before,  but  found  him 
intelligent,  and  alive  to  the  actual 
problems  of  the  people.  He  left  him 
with  an  increased  respect  for  the 
genus  missionary,  and  went  to  wander 
in  the  garden.  Somehow  tonight  he 
felt  like  being  alone. 

The  ineffable  sadness  of  the  winter 
night  claimed  him.  From  a  rickety 
wooden  bench  he  watched  the  stead- 
fast moon  float  through  white  and 
yellow  clouds,  traced  and  veined  by 
the  slender  branches  of  naked  mul- 
berry trees.  He  turned  to  see  Mary 
coming  toward  him  and  spoke  his 
thought  aloud:  "It  looks  like  a 
Chinese  painting." 

"It  must  be  because  you  see  it 
through  their  eyes,"  she  said. 

"You've  noticed  it  too?" 

She  sat  down  beside  him.  "It's  the 
first  thing  I  did  notice,"  she  said, 
"when  I  first  came." 

"Why  did  you  come  out  here?"  he 
said  matter-of-factly.  "It's  no  place 
for  a  girl  with  brains  and  ambition. 
And  I  assume  you've  got  both." 

"A  left-handed  compliment.  I  take 
it  you  don't  like  women  with  brains 
and  ambition." 

He  shrugged.  "They  mean  nothing 
to  me.  Neither  do  they  without 
brains  and  ambition.     I'm  neutral." 

"Maybe,"  she  said,  "just  maybe, 
you're  more  interested  in  your  bridge 
than  you  are  in  women." 

"Of   course,"   he   said.      "Any   man 


with  sense  will  find  something  he  can 
trust  and  then  live  by  it  and  for  it 
and  with  it.  Steel  is  what  I  found — 
good  hard,  safe,  strong  steel.  It'll 
never  let  you  down.    Women  will." 

"Not  all  women,"  Mary  objected. 
"You  must  have  met  a  bad  one." 

"Don't  say  that!"  he  turned  on  her 
fiercely.  Even  in  the  pale  light  she 
could  see  his  eyes  flickering  dan- 
gerously under  the  heavy  downward 
drawn  black  brows.  For  a  fleeting 
instant  Mary  saw  the  dark  troubled 
depths  of  this  man.  She  knew  that 
he  had  been  hurt — cruelly  hurt — by 
a  woman,  just  as  she  had  jokingly 
suggested,  and  he  had  found  his  refuge 
in  work  and  the  steadfastness  of  steel. 

Mary  knew  she  should  have  let  him 
alone,  dropped  the  subject,  talked 
about  weather  and  the  trees;  but 
some  unrecognized  devil  inside  her 
made  her  speak. 

"Why  does  it  hurt  you  to  be  re- 
minded?" she  insisted  softly. 

"It  doesn't,"  he  said  curtly. 

"Yes  it  does,"  she  said.  "I'll  bet 
there  was  a  girl  you  were  going  to 
marry — " 

"All  right,"  he  interrupted,  "since 
you're  going  to  pry,  I'll  tell  you.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  girl,  we  were  going  to 
be  married.  I  was  called  away  to 
South  America  on  an  eight  months' 
job.  She  didn't  wait.  That's  all.  She 
found  someone  who  could  give  her 
more  luxuries.  She  married  him. 
The  end." 

"So  you  labelled  all  women  bad 
and  took  to  cold  steel." 

He  went  on  doggedly.  "Steel  isn't 
cold,  and  it  isn't  hard.  It's  stuff  you 
can  make  into  shapes  of  use  and 
strength.     I've  always  liked  it." 

J-JER  voice  was  low  and  sweetly 
reasonable.  "I've  always  suspected 
that  any  man  who  was  completely 
buried  in  his  work  got  that  way  be- 
cause he  was  really  incapable  of  any 
other  emotion." 

Again  Bart  turned  to  her.  Again 
she  knew  that  little  tremor  of — was 
it  fear?    or   anticipation? 

"Miss  Shields,"  he  said  carefully. 
"I  accepted  your  invitation  tonight. 
Maybe  you'll  accept  one  of  mine. 
Come  and  see  that  bridge  sometime 
— come  when  you  have  all  afternoon 
— and  I'll  try  to  show  it  to  you  the 
way  I  see  it.  Maybe  you'll  see  some- 
thing you  didn't  know  existed." 

"I'll  come,"  she  said.  She  was 
unable  to  take  her  eyes  off  his  face. 
When  his  arms  reached  out  for  her, 
she  was  unable  to  move. 

"Not  incapable,"  he  said.  "Not  in- 
capable— just  unwilling." 

He  held  her  close  for  an  instant,  her 
body  rigid  as  the  steel  he  loved.  Then 
his  strong  mouth  crushed  hers 
quickly,   fiercely. 

She  struggled  to  get  free- — struggled 
with  strong  arms  and  a  strong  will. 
He  let  her  go  slowly,  not  heeding  her 
low,  furious  words.  "The  finest  type 
of  white  man!     You!" 

"Don't  forget  the  invitation,"  he 
said.  "Come  any  time."  Then  he  was 
gone. 

For  a  long  time  she  stood  there,  her 
closed  fist  crushed  against  her  mouth, 
his  kiss  still  searing  her  lips.  Stood 
straight  and  proud,  while  her  spirit 
struggled  to  come  out  on  top.  What 
was  this  man  McGarrett — cynic  or 
believer,  strong  or  weak — she  didn't 
know.       But     the    memory     of    that 
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instant  stayed  with  her  long. 

The  winter  faded  into  the  gradual 
spring.  Three  miles  south  of  the 
mission  the  network  of  girders 
assumed  a  form  and  shape  that  began 
to  look  like  a  bridge.  On  each  side 
of  the  valley  the  triangles  piled  on 
triangles,  the  weight  carefully 
equalized  and  distributed  on  the  huge 
piles  of  rock  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  The  framework  grew  from 
each  side  toward  the  middle — grew  as 
if  by  magic — until  they  were  only  a 
hundred  feet  apart. 

JN  the  shack  on  the  north  bank, 
Bart  and  Red  Sullivan  and  Joe 
Thomas  worked  and  slept.  From  his 
instrument  Joe  got  ever  more  dis- 
turbing news.  The  invader  had 
closed  in  on  Chufeng.  Its  fall  became 
only  a  matter  of  weeks.  Bart  was 
like  a  mad  man.  Only  one  thing 
lived  in  his  mind.  The  bridge  must 
be  completed!  He  worked  day  and 
night  and  kept  the  others  at  it  day 
and  night.  When  the  days  grew 
longer  he  added  a  second  shift,  and 
drove  the  men  until  they  were  ready 
to  drop.  On  Sundays  he  made  his 
inspections,  Red  at  his  side  with  blue- 
prints and  notebooks.  "This  riveting 
crew  should  be  jacked  up,"  Bart  said. 
"They've  been  driving  cold  rivets." 
With  chalk  he  circled  the  bad  rivets. 
"Make  them  knock  these  out  and  put 
in  new  ones.  Let  them  know  there'll 
be  no  bad  rivets  in  this  bridge!  It's 
got  to  be  sound  as  a  dollar." 

For  the  second  time  Mary  Shields' 
voice  broke  in  on  him  when  he 
thought  he  was  alone.  The  instant 
he  heard  it  he  was  transported  back 
to  that  night  in  the  garden. 

"I   came  to   see  your   bridge,"   she 


said  coolly. 

"Hello,"  Bart  said  briefly.  "You 
chose  a  bad  time  for  it.  The  crews 
don't  work  on  Sunday." 

"But  you  do,"  she  said. 

"It's  the  only  time  I  have  .  for 
inspection,"  he  retorted. 

"Then  is  it  all  right  if  I  go  along?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "no."  The  day  was 
gentle  and  clear,  bright  with  the 
promise  of  spring.  Suddenly  Bart 
wanted  to  forget  about  bad  rivets 
and  bells  of  material.  "That's  all, 
Red,"  he  said.  "We'll  knock  off  now. 
You  and  Joe  can  go  into  the  village." 

Red  grinned.  "All  right,  Boss,"  he 
said.  "I  know  when  I've  had  enough. 
Guess  you  do  too." 

"I'm  terribly  sorry,"  Mary  said. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  interrupt  your 
work." 

"I  was  through  anyway,"  Bart  said 
gruffly,  unwilling  to  admit  she  had 
influenced  him.  He  led  the  way  to 
the  bridge  approach,  to  a  spot  where 
they  could  look  through  the  tunnel  of 
steel  clear  through  to  the  other  side. 
"This  is  the  longest  cantilever  span 
in  the  world,"  he  said.  "Nineteen 
hundred  feet." 

They  walked  out  on  the  almost 
completed  roadway  until  they  were 
over  the  swirling  yellow  river.  The 
footing  changed  from  solid  plank  to 
girders.  Bart  held  her  hand  and  led 
her  on  until  only  a  tracery  of  girders 
surrounded  them.  Mary  looked  down 
and  gasped.  "It  must  be  miles  above 
the  water,"  she  said. 

"Three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet," 
he  said  gruffly.  "Another  fifteen 
girders  in  place,  then  the  final  sections 
of  the  railroad  bed,  and  we'll  be  done. 
Ten  days  will  see  us  finished — maybe 
two  weeks." 


"The  river  looks  treacherous." 
Mary  shuddered. 

"It  is,"  he  said.  "That's  why  we 
put  the  bridge  a  safe  distance  above 
it." 

"Safety  again!" 

"Yes,"  he  said  ironically.  "Safety. 
Did  you  feel  safe  when  I  kissed  you?" 

"You  didn't  mean  it."  she  said.  "You 
were  just  trying  to  scare  me  and  make 
me  mad." 

"Of  course,"  he  said,  "and  I  did." 

"For  a  minute,"  she  admitted. 

They  stood  on  a  small  platform  of 
steel.  Between  it  and  the  planked 
walkway  on  the  bridge  was  only  a 
two-foot-wide  girder  with  a  board 
handrail.  As  they  stood  there  Bart's 
arm  fell  around  Mary's  waist. 

"Please,"  she  said  anxiously.  "Not 
here,  Mr.  McGarrett.     I'm  afraid." 

"Afraid?"  Bart  echoed.  "Of  me?" 
He  swept  her  to  him,  and  again  his 
lips  touched  hers,  but  this  time 
lightly,  fleetingly.  Then  he  let  her 
go.  "Men  aren't  playthings,"  he  said 
bitterly.    "When  will  you  learn  that?" 

For  a  moment  anger  rose  into 
Mary's  face.  She  was  about  to  speak. 
Then  she  grew  sad.  "I  think  I'd 
better  go  back  now,"  she  said. 

J'M    sorry,"    Bart    said.      "I'd    hoped 
you    could    see    the    bridge    as    I 
see  it.    Maybe  some  day  you  can.    But 
not  now." 

He  guided  her  across  the  narrow 
span,  and  when  the  footing  was  solid 
she  hurried  away  from  him.  "I 
wanted  him  to  do  that,"  she  thought, 
almost  saying  it  aloud.  "I  wanted 
him  to.  And  when  he  did  I  got  mad. 
He  has  no  use  for  me.  He  thinks  I'm 
spoiled  and  wilful.  And  I — I  want 
him  to  kiss  me,  and  listen  to  me  and 


Keep  going  in  Comfort!... 


Why  be  a  "Sitter -Outer"  when  Fibs  (the  Kotex  tampon)  permits  you 
to  keep  going  in  comfort  every  day . . .  regardless  of  the  calendar !  Worn 
internally,  Fibs  give  comfortable,  invisible  sanitary  protection.  No  belts, 
pads  or  pins  are  needed,  and  there's  no  chafing — no  disposal  problem. 
Then,  too,  Fibs  are  convenient  to  carry  .  .  .  one  takes  no  more  space  in 
your  handbag  than  an  ordinary  lipstick. 


A  Dozen  Fibs  only  20/.  (You  get  not  8  —  not  10  —  but  12  for  20f.) 
Fibs  are  quilted  for  safety  as  well  as  comfort .  .  .  easy  to  insert  without 
artificial  means.  (When  you  buy  Fibs,  you  pay  for  no  mechanical  gadget 
to  aid  insertion  ...  for  none  is  needed.)  Get  a  package  of  Fibs  today! 
You'll  be  especially  grateful  for  the  chafe-free  comfort  thev  give. 
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Here's  a  good  tip  from  little  Miss 
Constance  Blake,  who  like  many 
youngsters,  depends  on  Resinol 
Soap  and  Ointment  for  the  daily 
care  her  delicate  skin  requires. 

Why  not  use  Resinol  Soap  to 
cleanse  and  refresh  your  skin?  Then 
see  how  smooth  and  soft  it  feels. 

For  skin  irritations,  externally 
caused,  apply  specially  medicated 
Resinol  Ointment.  It  allays  the 
burning  itch,  and  so  aids  healing. 

Buy  both  from  any  druggist  today,  and 
follow  this  special  skin  care.  For  sample 
write  Resinol,  MG-10,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Resinol 


OINTMEMT 

andSOAP 


ntFREE 


ENLARGEME 

ANY    SUBJECT    OR    GROUP 

Send  any  clear  snapshot,  photo,  bust, 
full  length,  groups,  scenes,  baby, 
mother,  dad,  sweetheart,  etc.  We  will 
enlarge  to  5x7  on  salon  quality  photo- 
graphic paper  FREE.  Just  send  print 
or  negative.  We  will  also  include  in- 
formation about  hand  coloring  by  ex- 
pert artists  who  specialize  in  repro- 
ducing life-like  likenesses  and  FREE 
FRAME.  Your  original  returned  with 
your  FREE  enlargement.  Send  now 
and  kindly  enclose  10c  for  return  mail- 
ing.    (Only  2  to  a  customer.) 

IDEAL  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  748  F.D.,  Church  St.  Annex,  New  York 


FOR  THRIFT  AND  UPLIFT! 


talk  to  me,  and  tell  me  how  he  feels. 
I  want  to  see  him  all  the  time,  and  in 
six  months  I've  seen  him  three  times." 
She  walked  faster  and  faster,  the 
miles  slipping  behind  her  unnoticed. 
When  she  rounded  the  curve  just 
before  she  reached  the  mission  she 
was  ready  to  cry  and  didn't  dare. 

Later  that  afternoon  the  wireless 
began  to  tick.  Bart  was  an  amateur 
at  code,  and  slow,  but  he  managed 
to  send  them  word  to  transmit  slowly, 
and  he  got  the  message.  As  it  came 
out,  in  dots  and  dashes,  and  he  wrote 
down  the  letters  and  spelled  out  the 
words,  he  grew  more  intent.  When 
the  message  ended  he  was  sitting 
bolt  upright.  He  wrote  a  single  sen- 
tence on  the  pad  before  him,  then 
began  laboriously  to  send  it. 

"Can  finish  bridge  within  two 
days."    That  was  all. 

BART  put  in  a  call  to  the  village  to 
round  up  Red  and  Joe  and  get 
them  back.  In  half  an  hour  they 
were  there.  "We've  got  to  finish  this 
thing  by  tomorrow  night,"  Bart  told 
them.  "I  know  it's  impossible  but  go 
out  there  and  do  it.  Get  the  other 
shift  in.  Send  a  dozen  men  out  to 
round  them  up." 

Red  went  out  of  the  office  on  a  half 
run.  Looking  after  him,  Bart  knew 
Red  would  do  it  if  anybody  could.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  laborers.  If 
Bart  or  Red  asked  them  to  work  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch  they  would 
do  it. 

"And  you,  Joe,"  Bart  said.  "Sit  at 
that  telegraph  key  and  keep  a  couple 
of  men  beside  you.  Whenever  any- 
thing comes  in — anything  at  all — send 
it  to  me  without  losing  a  minute." 

All  evening  and  all  night  the  men 
toiled.  Gasoline  flares  made  the  night 
into  a  witches'  dance  of  giant  fireflies. 
They  moved  and  hissed,  sputtered  out 
and  were  refilled  and  relighted. 
There  were  plenty  of  men.  They  took 
turns  at  the  gruelling  jobs,  and 
worked  as  they  had  never  worked 
before. 

Bart  and  Red  were  every  place. 
Several  times  Red  rode  a  girder  into 
position  and  Bart  hung  it  there  with 
rivets,  the  big  gun  in  his  hand  for  the 
first  time  in  years,  bucking  against 
his  hands,  showering  sparks  from  the 
red  hot  metal  out  into  the  night  and 
down  in  wide  arcs  to  the  river. 

Daylight  came  with  only  four  more 
girders  to  go.  Bart  sent  half  of  the 
men  home  for  sleep.  "Get  back  here 
at  noon,"  he  told  them. 

The  other  half  stayed  on.  Bart  and 
Red  stayed  with  them.  "I  think  we 
can  do  it,  Bart,"  Red  said.  "These 
guys  really  worked.  Only  four  more 
pieces  of  steel  and  we  can  begin 
laying  rails.  I  think  we  can  make  it 
by  tonight." 

All  morning  they  sweated.  At  noon 
there  was  only  one  more  girder  to  go. 
At  one  o'clock  Bart  took  time  off  for 
a  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  While 
he  was  in  the  shack  the  wireless 
began  to  click  again.  He  listened,  and 
before  Joe  gave  him  the  message  he 
groaned.  "If  we  make  it  there  won't 
be  a  minute  to  spare,"  he  said  and 
strode  out  of  the  shack. 

He  called  Red  aside  from  the  men 
and  gave  him  some  very  explicit 
instructions.  Red  blanched  white 
through  his  tan,  then  looked  at  Bart 


closely.  "You  mean  it.  All  right, 
I'll  do  it  but  I  won't  like  it." 

Bart  walked  back  to  the  shack. 
Just  as  he  got  there  he  heard  the 
noise  of  several  trucks  rolling  up  the 
hill.  They  pulled  up  at  the  siding 
and  someone  got  out  of  the  first  truck 
and  ran  toward  him.  Bart  blinked  to 
see  better  through  the  dust.  It  was 
Mary  Shields! 

"Bart,  Bart!''  she  called.  "You've 
got  to  help  me."  She  ran  to  him, 
gasping,  and  clung  to  his  arms. 

"With  what?"  he  said. 

"I  have  three  truck  loads  of 
Chinese  —  my  father's  converts. 
They're  terrified.  The  fighting's 
coming  nearer  all  the  time.  We  heard 
the  guns  plainly  at  the  mission.  I've 
got  to  get  them  across  the  river  and 
on  southward,  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
You've  got  to  help." 

Bart  stood  still.     "How?" 

Mary  wanted  to  shake  him.  "Well, 
the  bridge  is  finished  enough  now  to 
walk  across,  isn't  it?" 

"What  if  it  is?" 

"I  saw  an  engine  and  two  flat  cars 
over  there  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river.  We  can  walk  the  Chinese 
across,  put  them  on  the  train  and  take 
them  south." 

"And  what  about  my  bridge  crew?" 
Bart  demanded. 

"They  can  come  too." 

Bart  looked  at  her  keenly.  "You 
don't  understand.  I  mean — what 
would  they  have  to  work  with?  That 
train  over  there  is  my  work  train.  I 
need  it  to  haul  girders  and  rails.  And 
to  be  frank,  Miss  Shields,  I  don't  care 
if  you've  got  five  hundred  converts. 
I'm  going  to  finish  that  bridge." 

MARY  couldn't  believe  her  ears. 
"The  fact  that  these  women  and 
children  are  frightened  and  hungry 
doesn't  mean  a  thing  to  you,  does  it? 
No,  nothing  matters  but  that  school- 
boy pride  of  yours.  You've  got  to 
finish  your  bridge.  All  right,  little 
boy,  now  I  know  you're  incapable  of 
loving  anything  but  steel,  steel!"  Her 
voice  rose  to  a  shriek. 

Bart  said  nothing,  standing  there 
with  his  head  high  in  the  air.  Mary's 
voice  grew  low  and  harsh  with  scorn. 
"The  finest  type  of  white  man!"  She 
turned  and  started  for  the  nearest 
truck.  "I'll  send  these  people  down 
there  among  your  men.  They'll  stop 
work  when  they  see  their  own  fami- 
lies." 

Bart  took  three  steps  and  grabbed 
Mary  by  the  arm.  He  half  carried 
her  up  to  the  shack.  She  kicked  and 
tore  at  him,  but  it  did  no  good.  "Joe," 
he  said.  "Keep  Miss  Shields  here.  I 
don't  care  how  you  do  it.  She  wants 
to  take  my  workmen  away.  And  you 
know  I  can't  have  that." 

At  four  o'clock  the  rails  were  half 
laid.  At  five  o'clock  there  was  one 
more  section  to  be  spiked  in  place. 
Also,  at  five  o'clock  they  pulled  the 
deadlines  up  to  five-thirty.  This 
time  Red  groaned  "We  can  just  do 
it,"  he  said.  "I  won't  vouch  for  the 
job,  but  it  ought  to  hold." 

"All  right,  get  the  signals  set,  and 
throw  the  switch,"  Bart  said.  "We're 
coming  through!" 

A  half  hour  later  he  and  Red  stood 
at  the  north  end  of  the  bridge  and 
watched  a  train  without  lights  come 
around  the  bend  and  roll  slowly  out 
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NEXT  MONTH!     RADIO  MIRROR'S  song  hit  of  the  month  will  be  "When  We 
Met,"  the  words  and  music  by  baritone  Dick  Todd 
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onto  the  bridge.  It  was  a  long  train, 
and  the  engine  struggled  valiantly 
to  pull  the  ill-assorted  flat  cars  and 
box  cars.  It  was  loaded  with  people, 
hundreds  of  them — thousands — men, 
women  and  children.  Mary  stood 
beside  Bart,  and  her  eyes  widened 
when  she  saw  them. 

Then  another  train,  as  long  as  the 
first  and  almost  as  heavily  loaded 
came  into  view.  The  train  stopped 
and  the  workmen  from  the  bridge 
clambered  on. 

"Get  up,"  Bart  said,  and  he  and  Red 
and  Mary  climbed  onto  the  rear  of  the 
last  car. 

"My  people!"  Mary  said.  "Where 
are  they?" 

"They're  on  this  train,"  Bart  said 
savagely.  "Be  quiet."  Then  to  Red, 
"did  you  fix  it?" 

Red  nodded.  He  and  Bart  sat  with 
their  hands  clenched  tight  around  the 
stanchions  of  the  car,  while  the  train 
rolled  slowly  across  the  bridge  and 
on  south.  For  the  first  time  Mary 
saw  the  bridge  as  Bart  must  have 
seen  it — an  intricate,  careful  pattern 
of  steel  thrown  proudly  across  the 
yellow,  swirling  water.  And  yet  it 
was  more  too.  Mary  saw  it  now  as  an 
emblem  of  safety  and  speed  and 
comfort.  She  began  to  think  of  the 
millions  of  people  who  would  benefit 
from  it,  of  the  tons  of  food  and  ma- 
terial that  would  pass  over  it.  She 
wanted  to  cry. 

PJALF  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  the 
train  rolled  slowly  to  a  stop  in 
response  to  signals  from  Red.  Mary 
still  saw  the  bridge  towers  reared 
against  the  sky.  She  couldn't  take 
her  eyes  off  it.  Red  got  down  and 
walked  to  a  clump  of  bushes.  Bart 
still  sat,  gripping  the  iron  as  though 
he  wanted  to  break  it,  and  staring 
straight  back  down  the  track. 

Then  a  great  glow  flashed  against 
the  waning  twilight.  Seconds  later 
they  heard  it  and  felt  the  concussion. 
Mary  saw  bits  of  steel  flying  through 
the  air  in  the  edges  of  the  spreading 
cloud  of  smoke  and  dust.  Bart  re- 
laxed. "That  does  it,"  he  said.  "One 
bridge  built  and  gone." 

"Oh!"  Mary  wanted  to  cry  again. 
She  threw  her  arms  around  Bart. 

"That   must   have    hurt,"   she    said. 

Red  came  back  and  the  train  began 
to  move  again. 

"Sure  it  hurt,"  Bart  told  her,  but  his 
voice  was  almost  cheerful.  "You 
don't  build  a  good  bridge  and  then 
blow  it  up  without  having  it  hurt, 
but  it  was  worth  it." 

He  turned  to  her  and  took  her  in  his 
arms.  This  time  she  was  ready.  Her 
mouth  was  warm  and  soft  and  wait- 
ing for  his  kiss. 

"I  love  you,  Mary,"  he  said  gently, 
"and  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  do  it  this  way. 
I  just  couldn't  waste  time  telling  you. 
There  were  seven  thousand  on  these 
two  trains,  and  the  army  was  holding 
on  desperately  at  Chufeng  to  give  me 
time  to  finish  the  bridge  to  get  them 
over.  Any  other  way  was  hopeless 
for  them." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I  should  have 
known  all  along  that  you  weren't 
hard  and  cold  inside." 

"Maybe  I  was  once,"  Bart  answered 
slowly.  "But  I  began  to  get  soft  the 
first  day  you  came  to  the  bridge." 

The  train  rolled  on  through  the  soft 
Chinese  twilight.  Red  turned  his 
back,  and  Bart  held  Mary  closely  and 
tenderly  in  his  arms.  For  both  of 
them  bridges  had  lost  their  im- 
portance; they  had  found  in  one  an- 
other a  thing  stronger  than  steel. 
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Mrs.  Chelsea's  Daughter  Was  Dancing  Alone! 


Strange  things  can  happen  to  Romance 
when  a  girl  neglects  her  hands 

This  is  called  "the  fade-out."  Mother  may  not 
have  warned  you,  but  frequently  the  male  is 
quite  peculiar. He  may  discount  all  your  other 
charms  —  if  your  hands  are  not  alluring. 

Now— 2  Kinds — A  New  Lotion  Idea 

If  you  want  pretty,  soft,  alluring  hands  —  re- 
member: (1)  All  skin  is  not  alike — and  —  (2) 
Neither  do  all  seasons  and  all  climates  affect 
the  skin  in  the  same  way. 

Campana,  therefore,  offers  "2  KINDS"  of 
BALM:  (1)  extra-rich  "REGULAR"  for  extra 
dry,  extra  sensitive  skin  and  for  regular  use 


in  winter  weather  —  (2)  fast-finishing 
"SPECIAL"  for  less  dry,  less  sensitive  skin 
and  for  mild  weather,  mild  climate  use. 

People  change  diets  and  clothing  with  the 
seasons.  One  person  requires  a  "hard"  tooth- 
brush— another  "soft."  One  person  demands 
tooth  powder — another  paste. 

So  Campana  has  left  the  "old-fashioned 
groove"and — for  the  first  time  in  hand  lotion 
history-offers  you"2  KINDS" of  CAMPANA 
BALM.  To  serve  every  skin.  In  any  season. 
In  any  climate! 

Double  Action  in  every  drop 
Softening  action  —  plus  protecting  action. 
Softening  is  not  enough.  You  also  need  to 
protect  your  skin  against  outside  irritants! 


Campana  _ 
Balm 

for  CHAPPED  skin 
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"Housework  doesn't 
hands  for  a  party, 

telephoned   for  a  date. 


;Ctly  groom  your 
I  thought  —  as  Dick 


•& 


"Thank  goodness  for  Campana  Balm,** 

I  said.   "No  hangnails,  no  roughness  to 

snare  my  sheer,  silk  hosel** 


"All  is  well!  Dick  says  I  have  winsome 

hands.  He  treasures  their  softness— I 

safeguard  it  with  Campana  I*' 
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Thrilling  moments  that  every  girl  longs  for,  dreams 
about.  Why  not  make  them  real?  Invite  adventure 
and  romance  with  the  magic  fragrance  of  Blue 
Walti  Perfume,  the  haunting  bewitching  scent  that 
no  man  can  resist.  Its  subtle  intoxicating  fra- 
grance'whispers  your  charm,  gives  you  new  con- 
fidence in  your  own  loveliness.  Just  try  it  and  see! 

RlUE  WAITZ 
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Amanda  of  Honeymoon  Hill 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


Psoriasis? 


It  is  a  tragedy  indeed  if  yon  are  unable  to  dress  becom- 
ingly because  of  ugly  psoriasis  lesions.  Wouldn't  you 
try  almost  anything  to  rid  yourself  of  these  unsightly 
disfigurations?  Then  why  not  try  SIROIL?  SIROIL 
tends  to  remove  the  crusts  and  scales  of  psoriasis 
which  are  external  in  character  and  located  on  the 
outerlayer  of  the  skin.  If  or  when  your  psoriasis  lesions 
recur,  light  applications  of  SIROIL  will  help  keep 
them  under  control.  Applied  externally,  SIROIL  does 
not  stain  clothing  or  bed  linen,  nor  does  it  interfere 
in  any  way  with  your  daily  routine.  It  is  sold  to  you 
on  a  two-weeks'-satisfaction-or-money-refunded  basis. 

SIROIL 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
DRUG    STORES 


Write  for  interesting  booklet  on  psoriasis  direct  to — 

Siroil  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Dept.  M-15,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Siroil  Laboratories  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Box  488,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Please  send  me  your  booklet  on  PSORIASIS 

Name . 


Address, 
City 


-State- 


AS^ 
6  GLORY 

See  how  gloriously  young  your  skin  looks 
with  hampden'S  powder  base!  It  helps 
hide  blemishes,  faintly  "tints' your  com- 
plexion, and  keeps  it  flower  fresh  for 
hours  and  hours. 

POLUDR-BflSE 

25c  also  50c  &  10c  sizes 
Over  75  million  sold 


anyone  tries  to  be  high  and  mighty 
with  you,  by  heaven  I'll  show  them. 
Anyway,  they  won't,  they'll  all  see 
how  wonderful  you  are.  Mother," 
he  turned  again  to  Susan,  "you  ought 
to  side  with  the  girl  I  love.  If  you 
only  understood  how  I  really  feel!" 

"Son,  you  know  what  I  think,"  she 
answered  with  restrained  patience,  "I 
repeat,  I  acted  for  your  happiness." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Leighton,"  Amanda  cried, 
doubt  flooding  over  her  weary  heart, 
"maybe  I  shouldn't  have  come  back, 
not  even — not  even  when  Edward 
did  come  for  me.  But  I  was,  I  give 
you  my  Valley  word,  I  was  thinking 
of  his  safety." 

"Dear,"  Edward's  voice  was  harsh, 
"never,  never  say  that  again.  I  tell 
you,  mother,  without  Amanda  I 
should  be  miserable — life  wouldn't  be 
worth  while." 

"Edward — Susan — "  it  was  Colonel 
Bob  speaking,  "especially  you,  Susan: 
I  can't  understand  your  attitude. 
Amanda  is  a  lovely  girl — she's  kind 
and  she's  fine  and  she's  brave.  You 
shouldn't  act  this  way." 

And,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  Sylvia 
moved,  came  to  Susan's  side,  and 
touched  her  shoulder.  "Mrs.  Leigh- 
ton,  please  don't  be  so  upset.  Colonel 
Bob  is  right:  Amanda  is  fine.  She'll 
make  Edward  happy,  you'll  see."  Then 
with  the  startled  gaze  of  them  all 
upon  her,  she  went  on,  across  to  the 
two  on  the  couch,  and  held  out  her 
hand.  "I  want  to  be  your  friend, 
Amanda,  I  really  do.  You  think  I'm 
hurt  because  my  engagement  is 
broken.  But  I'm  not;  I'm  rather  glad 
it's  over.  We  wouldn't  have  been 
happy,  would  we,  Edward?  So,  you 
see  I  have  no  feeling  against  you,  and 
we'll  be  friends." 

gUT  Amanda  only  looked  at  her, 
past  the  plausible  words  to  the 
stubborn  pride  that  prompted  them, 
and  Sylvia  flushed  under  the  direct 
gaze  of  her  violet  eyes. 

Then,  in  the  little  pause  which  fol- 
lowed came  Susan's  surprised  gasp, 
followed  by  her  amazed  question: 

"Have  you  gone  crazy,  Sylvia?" 

The  smile  left  Edward's  face.  He 
pulled  Amanda  gently  up  beside  him, 
and  his  arm  around  her  waist,  faced 
his  mother. 

"It's  time  this  matter  was  cleared 
up,  once  and  for  all,  and  never 
spoken  of  again.  Amanda  is  to  be  my 
wife,  and  there  is  no  one — no  one — 
who  can  stand  between  us.  She 
comes  first,  and  always  will,  and  I 
expect  loyalty  toward  her  as  well  as 
toward  myself." 

"Edward,"  it  was  a  breathless  cry 
from  Amanda,  "you  mustn't  quarrel 
with  your  mother — no,  never — not  on 
my  account." 

"Here,  I'll  talk  to  your  mother," 
Colonel  Bob  exclaimed,  cutting 
through  the  rising  tension  in  the  room, 
"there's  no  need  for  all  this.  You 
take  Amanda  into  the  garden,  and  see 
that's  she  happy  before  she  goes  to 
bed.      Look  how  white  she  is." 

Sylvia  had  stepped  back  to  Susan's 
side,  and  Amanda  knew  that  those 
two  stood  as  one  against  her.  How 
could  Edward  be  so  blind,  how  could 
he?  Through  her  miserable  doubts 
she  caught  Colonel  Bob's  next  words. 

"Remember,  Amanda,  your  first 
duty  is  to  make  Edward  happy." 

"I  know  it  is."  Her  answer  was  a 


weary  sigh.  "But  I  don't  rightly  know 
how  to   do  it." 

To  be  persuaded  by  Edward,  to  rest 
assured  all  would  be  well,  that  their 
love  was  the  only  thing  which  mat- 
tered, was  what  Amanda  longed  to 
believe,  was  what,  at  last,  she  let  him 
convince  her  was  the  truth. 

As  the  preparations  for  their  mar- 
riage were  carried  swiftly  ahead,  for 
now  there  was  no  reason  to  postpone 
it,  she  thought  again  and  again  of  that 
evening.  She  kept  the  memory  of  it 
as  a  guard  around  her.  She  and  Ed- 
ward had  left  the  living  room  and 
walked  out  to  the  garden.  The  moon 
had  drifted  behind  great  clouds  and 
out  again;  she  had  felt  him  close  to 
her,  had  heard  the  undertone  of  pas- 
sion in  his  voice,  and  she  had  known 
her  life  would  be  without  meaning  or 
beauty  unless  it  was  one  with  his. 
And,  finally,  he  had  held  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her,  and  she  had  for- 
gotten her  fears  and  torments — the 
possibility  that  a  day  might  come 
when  he  would  be  sorry  he  had  mar- 
ried her — and  had  flung  her  arms 
around  his  neck. 

{$HE  kept  his  words  as  a  shield 
against  the  many  incidents  which, 
so  easily,  could  have  hurt  her.  Little 
things,  but  they  flicked  her  on  the 
raw.  Susan  Leighton,  once  she  real- 
ized she  was  defeated,  was  pleasant 
and  gracious  enough,  Sylvia  unob- 
trusive and  tactful,  but — Amanda 
would  never  forget  the  first  day  she 
had  put  on  shoes,  and  what  a  torture 
they  had  been,  hurting  her  feet,  im- 
peding her  free,  swift  motions.  Some- 
how, she  managed  to  become  used 
to  them;  she  must  learn  to  walk  and 
talk  and  live  as  Edward's  family  did, 
so  he  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her. 
And  that  first  dinner  in  Big  House, 
with  all  the  knives  and  forks  and 
spoons  a  glittering  puzzle  beside  her 
plate,  and  the  negro  servants  offering 
her  so  many  kinds  of  food,  strange 
to  her  Valley  taste.  Edward  had  been 
beside  her;  he  had  whispered  to  her 
softly,  he  had  given  her  the  right  fork 
or  spoon.  She  had  lifted  her  eyes, 
just  once,  to  Sylvia's  face,  and  there 
had   been   mockery   there. 

One  day,  Amanda  came  running 
into  the  studio,  her  face  flushed,  her 
eyes  shining,  and  he  caught  her  and 
held  her,  kissing  her  sweet,  fresh  lips. 

"What's  all  the  excitement?"  he 
asked,  laughing  as  he  let  her  go. 

"Oh,  Edward,"  she  cried,  "oh,  Ed- 
ward— such  beautiful  clothes  your 
mother  has  given  me.  She  ordered 
them  from  some  big  city  and  they 
all  fit  me.     How  could  they?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  she  judged  your 
size,  something  like  that." 

"But,  how?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
there  are  dresses  all  ready — dresses 
like  those,  and  you  just  go  and  buy 
them?  What  a  wonderful  place  a  city 
must  be — why,  I  can't  believe  it." 

He  laughed.  "Some  day  I'll  take 
you  to  a  city  and  show  you.  But  I 
don't  think  you'll  like  it,  really.  And, 
as  for  the  clothes,  there  are  millions 
and  millions  of  them — all  ready,  as 
you  say.  Mother  usually  has  hers 
made,  but  I  guess  there  wasn't  time 
for  that.  Do  you  realize,  Amanda, 
we'll  be  married  in  two  days?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  she  spoke,  soft- 
ly, "it  is  wonderful.  Then  I  can  come 
and   live   here — right   here   with   you 
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all  the  time." 

She  glanced  with  eager  eyes  around 
the  room.  She  saw  the  portrait  Ed- 
ward had  started  that  day,  the  day 
she  first  came  to  Honeymoon  House. 
How  long  ago  it  seemed,  but  it  wasn't 
really.  Only  she  was  different,  life 
was  different,  beautiful  now,  beautiful 
as  a  dream. 

"Edward,"  she  exclaimed,  "you 
musn't  paint  me  like  that,  in  an  old 
cotton  dress,  now  that  I  have  such 
beautiful  clothes,  silk  and  soft.  Paint 
me  in  one  of  them." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  walked  over 
to  the  easel. 

"No,  my  dear,"  his  voice  was  low, 
"this  is  the  way  I  love  you,  like  this — 
just  you — my  Valley  girl,  with  your 
violet  eyes,  and  skin  like  a  wild  rose 
— and  your  soul  as  beautiful  as  your 
face." 

She  felt  the  pressure  of  his  arms 
around  her.  She  pulled  his  head  down 
to  look  into  his  eyes,  her  own  misty 
with  happy  tears. 

"Edward,  I  understand  now  how 
you  love  me,  it  isn't  my  ways,  or  my 
clothes,  it's  just  me — the  same  as  I 
feel  about  you." 

"That's  it,  dear,  and  don't  ever  for- 
get what  you've  just  now  found  out." 

PROM  that  minute  Amanda  hid 
deep  in  her  heart  all  her  doubts,  so 
deeply,  she  believed  they  were  not 
there.  The  love  between  herself  and 
Edward  would  be  great  enough  to 
overcome  all  difficulties,  would  by  its 
strength  dissolve  all  hate.  She  looked 
at  herself  in  her  white  satin  wedding 
gown,  the  long  veil  sweeping  to  her 
feet  from  her  crown  of  red  gold  curls. 
She  would  go  to  Edward  as  radiant 
as  he  desired  her  to  be,  and  she  was 
glad,  glad  for  his  sake,  and  because 
he  loved  her  beauty,  that  it  was  hers. 
Her  eyes  were  wide  with  a  deep  rap- 
ture, her  whole  being  exalted,  as  she 
danced  down  the  stairs  to  where  Uncle 
Bob  waited  for  her.  He  helped  her 
into  the  car;  it  was  on  his  arm  she 
walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  church, 
the  music  swelling  in  her  ears,  scarce- 
ly aware  of  the  rows  of  people,  not 
knowing  that  reporters,  as  well  as 
friends  of  the  family,  were  there, 
watching  with  avid  curiosity. 

Amanda  only  knew  that  Edward 
was  beside  her;  she  heard  his  voice 
speaking  the  words  which  made  her 
his  wife,  she  felt  the  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger, and  then  he  had  kissed  her. 
Amanda  was  Mrs.  Edward  Leighton! 
Faintly  Amanda  heard  the  murmur 
of  the  people  in  the  pews  who  turned 
now  and  watched  as  she  and  Edward 
walked  back  slowly  up  the  aisle. 
Edward  was  holding  her  close  beside 
him,  was  smiling  down  into  her  face 
to  give  her  courage  until  they  could 
be  alone  and  there  would  no  longer 
be  need  for  courage.  Then  they  were 
in  the  vestry  where  Susan  and  Uncle 
Bob  and  Sylvia  and  the  others  were 
waiting. 

The  minister  who  had  married  them 
hurried  over  to  them,  smiling  with 
the  happiness  that  a  proper  wedding 
had  brought  him. 

"Only  one  more  thing,  darling," 
Edward  whispered.  Keeping  her  be- 
side him  he  stepped  up  to  a  low  table 
and  picked  up  a  pen.  In  front  of  him 
a  white  book  lay  open.  Quickly,  Ed- 
ward wrote  and  put  the  pen  down. 

"Now — "  he  said,  "If  you  don't  mind 
I'm  going  to  kidnap  the  bride."  His 
eyes,  smiling  down,  saw  only  Amanda, 
not  the  quick  movement  which 
brought  Sylvia  in  front  of  them. 
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UPSET    AS    HUSBANP    SAWS 
OFF  CHRISTMAS  TREE,  MESS- 
ING   UP   NEWLY  VACUUMEP  RUG 


BUT  RECOVERS  WHEN  HUSBAND  PRE- 
SENTS CHRISTMAS  GIFT...ABISSELL 
FOR  QUICK,  THOROUGH   CLEAN-UPS 


COMPLETELY  HAPPY  AS  BISSELL'S  HI-LO  BRUSH 
CONTROL  ADJUSTS  ITSELF  INSTANTLY  TO  NAP- 
LENGTH  OF  ANY  RUG,  CLEANING  THOROUGHLY 


REGISTERS  PELIGHT  AS  BISSELL'S 
"STA -UP"  HANDLE  STANDS  UP  ALONE 
WHEN  SHE  WANTS  TO  MOVE  CHAIR 


6  See  the  Bissell  Leaders,  *325  to  *752 
— and  others  even  lower 


PEEKS  AT  TOY  BISSELL  FOR  DAUGHTER. 
RESOLVES  TO  USE  EASY- EMPTYING  BISSELL 

FOR  ALLCAILY  CLEAN-UPS SAVING 

VACUUM  FOR  HEAVy-DUTY  CLEANINGS 


BISSELL  SWEEPERS 

Sweep  QUICKLY -Empty  EASILY 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


■^  Attractive  FREE  Cata/oq 

/'L','r  Artistic    pins,    rings    and    emblems    for 

classes   and   clubs.     Attractive    prices. 
Finest   quality,   gold   plated,   silver,   etc. 
Over   300   designs. 
Write  DepL  J,  METAL  ARTS  CO.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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and  Look  tO 


•  Now,  at  home,  you  oan  quick- 
ly and  easily  tint  telltale  streaks 
of  gray  to  natural-appearing  shades — from  lightest  blonde 
to  darkest  black.  Brownatone  and  a  small  brush  does  it — 
or  your  money  back.  Used  for  28  years  by  thousands  ol 
women  (men,  too) — Brownatone  is  guaranteed  harmless. 
No  skin  test  needed,  active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vege- 
table. Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Lasting — does  not 
wash  out.  Just  brush  or  comb  it  In.  One  application  im- 
parts desired  color.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  appears. 
Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  test  lock  of  your  hair,  60c  at 
drug  or  toilet  counters  on  a  money-back  guarantee.  Re- 
tain your  youthful  charm.  Get  BROWNATONE  today. 


in  12  Weeks  inShopsofCoyne 

—  Learn  by  Doing  —  many  earn 

while   learning.    Free    employment 

»  after  graduation.  You  don't  need  ad- 

ced  education.  Send  for  Big  New  Free  Book, 

and  my"PAY  TUITION  AFTER  GRADUATION"  PLAN. 
'  H.  C.  Lewis.  President,  COYNE  ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
500  South  Paulina  Street.    Dept.  91-64,    Chicago,  III. 


EXPECTANT? 


Pregnancy  is  made  much  safer 
by  consulting  a  doctor  regular- 
ly. Accumulation  of  poisons, 
dizziness,  high  blood  pressure, 
other  dangerous  developments 
are  often  prevented  by  regular 
monthly  examinations. Above 
all,  ask  a  doctor's 
advice  on  infant 
feeding. 


*\j\*''  See  Your 

^  Doctor  Regularly 
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SOLVE  THE 

HOSIERY 
SHORTAGE 

BY  DYEING  YOUR  OLD 

STOCKINGS  INTO    LOVELY 
MATCHED    PAIRS    WITH    ft\J 


•  Just  take  those  unmated  stockings  (hon- 
estly, haven't  you  a  drawerful?)  and  dye  them 
with  gentle  RIT!  You'll  get  extra  pairs  this  way 
that  cost  hardly  anything . . .  saving  precious  silk 
hosiery  that  is  hard  to  get.  Saving  dollars,  too! 

•  RIT  is  quick,  easy  and  sure  to  please.  If 
you  are  dyeing  one  dark  and  one  light  stocking, 
it's  best  to  take  the  color  out  of  both 
with  White  RIT.  Then  re-dye  any 
shade  you  prefer.  Especially  popular 
shades  are  Rust,  Tan  and  Light  Brown ; 
also  Black!  At  your  nearest  store. 


NEVER  SAY  DYE... SAY 


RIT 


28  Colors 
everywhere 


TINTS  &  DYES 


ALMOST  LIKE  A  MIRACLE 


**^A   — is  what  women  of  society,  stage,  screen, 
'       \  office,  and  home  say  about  FaSet,  the  new 
/*&    u  tissue  form.  You  too  will  be  enchanted  with 
s3*'   ^uthe  new  firm  beauty  it  will  bring  to  yourface 
Ik-  '<|  and  neck.  FaSef  lifts,  helps  rebuild  muscle 

""*? tissues,  remove  doublechin  and  heavy  face 
|  lines.  Soft,  porous,  washable,  delightfully 
comfortable  to  wear  during  sleep  orleisure 
hours.  Adjustable,  on  and  off  in  a  moment. 
Not  sold  by  stores  —  Obtainable  only  direct.  Send  check  or 
M-  O.  or  pay  postman  $1  -25  plus  postage.  (Plain  package.) 
FaSET  CO.,  DEPT.A-1,R0CKVILLE  CENTRE,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


GRAY  HAIR 

KILLS  ROMANCE 

You  know  that  gray  hair 
spells  the  end  of  romance  .  .  . 
yet  you  are  afraid  to  color 
your  hair  I  You  are  afraid  of 
dangerous  dyes,  afraid  that  it 
is  too  difficult,  afraid  that  the 
dye  will  destroy  your  hair's 
natural  lustre — afraid,  most  of 
all,  that  everyone  will  know 
your  hair  is  "dyed". 
These  fears  are  so  needless!  Today  at  your 
drug  or  department  store,  you  can  buy  Mary  T. 
Goldman  Gray  Hair  Coloring  Preparation.  It 
transforms  gray,  bleached,  or  faded  hair  to  the 
desired  shade — so  gradually  that  your  closest 
friend  won't  guess.  Pronounced  a  harmless  hair 
dye  by  competent  authorities,  this  preparation 
will  not  hurt  your  wave,  or  the  texture  of  your 
hair.  If  you  can  comb  your  hair,  you  can't  go 
wrongl  Millions  of  women  have  been  satisfied 
with  Mary  T.  Goldman's  Hair  Coloring  Prep- 
aration in  the  last  fifty  years.  Results  assured 
or  your  money  back.  Send  for  the  free  trial  kit 
— so  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the  beautiful 
color  which  this  preparation  will  give  to  a  lock 
from  your  own  hair. 


Mary  T.  Goldman  Co.,  7656  Goldman  Bldg. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  Send  free  test  kit.  Color  checked. 
I     D   Black       □  Dark  Brown       D  Light  Brown 
O   Medium  Brown        Q   Blonde       D  Auburn 

|    Name 

|     Address 

I    City Stale 
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PHOTO  RII1G 


ANY    PHOTO    OR     PICTURE    Of 

Sweetheart,    Relative  or  Friend 

reproduced      pemna-  __ 

nently  in  this  beau-      M    r\ 
tiful    onyx    like   ring    /■    ^f 
featuring      the      New   /■   ^t/* 
Magnified    Setting!      Will    last  a    lifetime!      Inde-  ^1  JV 
struc.ible!      Waterproof!      Enclose    strip    of   paper       »  ^^ 
for    ring    size.      Pay    postman    plus    a    few    cents  iEx|wr||y  painted 
postage.       If    you     send     cash     we    pay    postage.       \™     ' "v 
Canadians:   Send  Money  Order!  (Photos  Returned)       ■«  ««"»' 
Photo  Movette  Ring  Co.,  Dept.  C-14,  519  Main  St.,  Cincmnati.O. 
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"Haven't  you  forgotten  something, 
Edward?"  she  said  and  her  voice,  loud 
and  strangely  triumphant  cut  through 
the  buzz  of  conversation. 

"I  don't  think  so,  Sylvia,"  Edward 
said  pleasantly  and  moved  toward 
the  open  door. 

"Wait,"  Sylvia  said,  so  sharply  that 
it  was  a  command.  "Isn't  the  bride 
going  to  sign  the  register?" 

Almost  before  terror  touched 
Amanda,  Sylvia  had  darted  to  the 
table,  seized  the  pen  and  placed  it  in 
Amanda's  hands.  The  minister  was 
saying  kindly,  "Why  of  course,  child, 
you  must  sign  your  name  too." 

"Sign — sign  my  name?"  Amanda 
said  and  her  words  were  an  inaudible 
whisper.  The  pen  slipped  from  her 
fingers.  "But  I — I  can't — I  can't — I 
don't  know  how  to  write — " 

Sylvia  laughed,  just  before  a  sup- 
pressed snicker  and  then  an  excited 
hum  of  astonishment  rose  in  the  room. 
Amanda  felt  the  cruel  tightening  in 
Edward's  body.  A  blinding  flash  of 
white  light  shut  Amanda's  eyes.  She 
heard  Edward  curse.  Then  he  leaped 
forward  toward  the  man  who  had 
taken  the  picture. 

"Give  me  that  camera,"  he  shouted. 

pJOT  shame  swept  over  Amanda,  a 
fever  of  memories  and  fears  she 
had  pushed  aside  crowded  in  at  her. 
It  was  true — it  had  happened — she 
had  disgraced  Edward  before  all  the 
world,  disgraced  him  while  they  were 
still  in  the  church  where  they  had 
been  married.  She  saw  the  truth  in 
Sylvia's  mocking  face,  in  the  eager, 
avid  whispering  of  the  other  wed- 
ding guests.  In  blind  panic,  seeking 
sanctuary,  she  fought  her  way  to  the 
door  and  to  the  dense,  sheltering 
woods  that  lay  close  beside  the  old 
stone  building.  Behind  her  she  heard 
shouts  and  the  heavy  pounding  of 
running  feet  and  an  anguished  voice 
that  called  just  once,  "Amanda!" 
Thick  shadows  and  heavy  brush  hid 
her,  yet  still  she  ran,  sobbing,  until, 
unable  to  stand,  not  knowing  where 
she  had  come  to,  she  dropped  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree,  her  hands 
digging  into  the  earth  beside  her. 

Someone  touched  her  shoulder  and 
Amanda  looked  up  with  a  frightened 
cry;  Jim  Tolliver  peered  at  her 
through  the  gloom  under  the  great 
trees. 

"Amanda,  Amanda,"  he  whispered, 
some  instinct  keeping  his  voice  low, 
"what's  happened?  I  be  watching 
the  wedding  from  a  tree,  I  heard  the 
music — I  see  you  go  in,  and  you 
looked  like  an  angel,  so  pretty — and 
then  you  come  out  running,  and  here 
you  be — ain't  you  wed?" 

"Yes — yes!  But  I've  shamed  Ed- 
ward—  Oh,  Jim,  Jim,  help  me — 
where  can  I  go — there's  no  place  for 
me  in  all  the  world — I  can't  ever  hold 
up  my  head.  Oh,  Edward,  my  love, 
Edward,  my  love — " 

"You  sure  be  terribly  unhappy. 
I'll  do  what  I  can.  Come  home  with 
me,  Amanda — " 

That  walk,  the  cabin,  Mrs.  Tolli- 
ver's  face,  coming  close,  fading  away, 
her  hands  putting  Amanda  to  bed, 
were  all  a  blur  of  meaningless  mo- 
tions. Amanda  lay  and  tossed,  sick 
in  body  and  mind,  aware  that  she 
suffered,  but,  by  then,  scarcely  know- 
ing why.  Her  body  burned  with 
fever,  and  when  that  passed,  she  was 
unbelievably  weak.  But  with  that 
deadly  weakness,  her  mind  cleared 
into  sharp  anguish.  She  remembered 
all  that  had  happened;  and  the  events 
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from  that  first  wonderful  hour  when 
she  had  seen  Edward  in  the  glen 
through  all  the  hope  and  fear,  the 
tumult  and  love  of  the  succeeding 
days  mounted  into  the  horror  when 
she  had  stood  in  the  vestry  and  had 
shamed  Edward  before  all  the  world 
because  she  could  not  write  her  name. 
She  would  not  talk,  she  would  tell 
Jim  nothing,  she  only  spoke  to  thank 
Mrs.  Tolliver  for  her  care.  The  min- 
ister who  lived  close  by  in  the  woods, 
came  to  see  her,  but  although  he  and 
all  the  Valley  must  by  now  know  of 
the  scene  in  the  vestry,  she  could  not 
speak  of  it,  even  to  him.  And,  then, 
one  day,  a  week  after  she  had  stum- 
bled into  the  cabin,  as  he  sat  beside  her 
bed,  she  suddenly  caught  his  hand. 
"Parson,"  she  asked,  her  eyes  too 
bright,  a  sudden  flush  on  her  thin 
cheeks,  "can  you  write?" 

SURELY,  my  child,"  he  answered 
her  quietly. 

"Will  you  teach  me  to  make  my 
name,  so  I  can  put  it  on  a  paper?" 

"Certainly.  But,  Amanda,  why — ■ 
what  good  will  that  do  you  now?" 

"Don't  ask  me,"  she  cried,  almost 
wildly,  "don't  ask  me.  Only  I — then 
— maybe,  I  can  hold  up  my  head — 
maybe — '"  her  voice  faded;  she  would 
not  say  anything  more. 

He  sighed.  "Oh,  you  Valley  people, 
with  your  pride — " 

"Don't,  don't,"  Amanda  begged, 
"don't  speak  of  it.  I  don't  know  if 
making  my  name  will  help  me — only 
— please  show  me  how." 

Her  fingers  caught  and  held  rigidly 
the  pencil  he  placed  in  them  as  she 
struggled  to  copy  the  big  letters  he 
printed  on  a  piece  of  paper,  her  eyes 
bright  and  intent. 

"Why,  it's  not  so  hard,"  she  ex- 
claimed, breathlessly,  looking  up  at 
him  with  a  wistful  smile,  "it's  not 
harder  than  making  a  design  for  a 
quilt.  But  that  doesn't  mean  I  can 
write  or  spell.  Thank  you  kindly, 
Parson,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather 
be  alone,  so  as — I  don't  know — "  Her 
voice  trailed  away,  and  her  gaze  be- 
came distant,  remote.  He  left  her, 
quietly,  but  when  he  was  gone,  she 
caught  paper  and  pencil  again  and 
worked  feverishly  on  the  letters  of 
Amanda  Dyke.  She  had  not  asked 
him  to  spell  out  Leighton,  she  could 
not,  yet  now  she  longed  to  print  that 
loved  name.  At  last,  she  pushed  the 
paper  aside;  the  afternoon  sun  shone 
brightly,  it  was  hot  in  the  tiny  room, 
and  with  returning  strength  Amanda 
found  she  could  not  lie  still.  She  was 
amazed  how  weak  she  felt  when  she 
crept  out  of  bed.  Across  a  chair  lay 
her  wedding  dress;  she  looked  at  it, 
bewildered,  unwilling  to  put  it  on. 
It  was  torn,  muddy;  it  brought  back 


hateful  memories;  but  it  was  all  she 
had.  She  dressed  with  shaking  fin- 
gers, and  managed  to  get  out  under 
the  trees,  and  there  Jim  found  her. 

"Amanda,"  he  asked,  peering  into 
her  face,  "what  are  you  aiming 
to  do?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "I — I  don't 
know,"  she  said. 

She  stared  out  across  the  woods 
with  dull,  lifeless  eyes,  once  more 
sunk  in  a  numb  despair,  without 
thought  or  plan.  Later,  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  trees  and  a  gentle 
breeze  stirred  the  leaves  around  her, 
she  turned  with  a  start,  to  realize 
Jim  had  slipped  away.  She  sat  for 
a  long  time,  the  birds  singing  around 
her  as  they  busily  prepared  for  the 
night.  A  blue  haze  filled  the  Valley, 
and  in  the  soft  dusk,  Amanda  rose  to 
her  feet,  and  with  her  eyes  like  those 
of  a  sleep  walker,  turned  toward  the 
hills.  As  she  mounted  the  path,  her 
steps  quickened,  new  strength  came 
to  her,  something  sent  her  on  and  on. 

She  came  out  into  a  cleared  space, 
onto  long  grass,  just  as  the  first  star 
of  the  night  glimmered  in  the  west. 
She  stopped  short,  her  heart  pound- 
ing. In  the  dim  half  light  she  saw 
the  moss  covered  stones,  the  warped, 
wooden  frame.  The  Wishing  Well, 
where  Edward  had  vowed  eternal 
love.  How  strange  that  she  had  been 
drawn  here.  She  swung  around  at 
the  sound  of  a  strangled  cry.  Edward 
was  beside  her,  his  eyes  dark  in  a 
haggard  face.  He  touched  her  hand, 
as  if  he  dared  not  believe  she  were 
real;  his  fingers  slipped  along  her 
arm,  and  then  with  a  sob  he  had 
caught  her  to  him,  kissing  her  face, 
her  lips,  her  hair. 

^MANDA,  my  love,  my  dar- 
ling— ■"  all  he  could  whisper  were 
broken  words  of  love —  "you  have 
come  back  to  me — " 

"No,  Edward,  no,"  she  tried  to  draw 
away,  and  found  she  could  not. 

"I've  been  crazy,  insane — ill — I've 
hunted  through  the  Valley  like  a  mad 
man.  Your  father  swore  he  had  not 
seen  you.  Oh,  God,  Amanda,  prom- 
ise here  by  this  old  well  that  never, 
never  will  you  go  away  again." 

"Edward,"  she  pushed  against  him 
gently,  pulling  away,  so  she  could 
look  into  his  face,  "I  shamed  you.  I 
couldn't  write  my  name — I  shamed 
you  before  all  your  kin,  your 
friends — ■" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed,  his 
young  face  stern.  "But,  my  dear,  is 
there  anything  in  all  the  world,  any- 
thing, that  matters  beside  our  love? 
Don't  you  believe  me,  darling,  when 
I  tell  you  I  love  you,  love  you,  love 
you?  I  don't  care  whether  you  can 
write  or  spell,  I  don't  care  about  any- 


S^/^e£go7o- 


EDDIE  DOWLINS — We,  the  People's  new  master  of  ceremonies  on 
CBS  Tuesday  nights.  Besides  being  a  radio  star  he's  a  stage  pro- 
ducer, actor,  composer  and  playwright.  He  started  out  in  the  theater 
as  a  song-and-dance  man,  but  he  always  had  a  longing  to  do  some- 
thing more  serious,  so  one  season  a  tew  years  ago  he  hired  an 
obscure  English  actor  named  Maurice  Evans  and  put  on  a  production 
of  Shakespeare's  "Richard  II,"  which  had  always  been  a  prize  flop 
whenever  it  was  presented.  Eddie's  version  of  it  soared  immediately 
into  the  ranks  of  top  Broadway  hits,  and  made  Evans  famous.  Eddie 
is  married  to  Rae  Dooley,  who  used  to  appear  with  him  in  his  musical 
comedies,    and    is   a    close    personal   friend    of    President    Roosevelt. 


(-fair  lady... do  you  dream  of  glamorous 
<J  hair — sparkling  with  seductive  lustre — 
surrounding  your  face  with  an  aura  of 
loveliness?  TJestle  Colorinse  will  help  your 
dream  come  true.  This  magic-like  rinse  — 
created  by  Nestle,  originators  of  permanent 
waving  — reveals  loveliness  you  may  never 
have  realized  your  hair  possessed.  Colo- 
rinse  brings  dancing  radiance  to  your  hair 
—a  new  warmth  of  color— a  richer,  lovelier 
tone.  You'll  thrill  to  the  silky  softness,  the 
glamorous  sheen  that  Colorinse  imparts. 
You'll  like  the  way  it  makes  your  hair 
easier  to  comb,  easier  to  manage.  Colo- 
rinse  will  not  brush  or  rub  off  but  it 
washes  out  easily  with  shampooing.  What- 
ever the  color  of  your  hair,  you'll  give  its 
beauty  a  touch  of  glamour  with  Nestle 
Colorinse.  Choose  your  own  shade  from 
the  14  flattering  colors  on  the  Nestle  Hair 
Chart.  Tor  aperfcct  hair-do— uscTJestleShampoo 
5EF0RE  and  CNestle  Superset  after  Colorinsini). 
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Busy  Hands 
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T\/TUST  the  hands  that  are  busy  all  day 
1V1  suffer  from  chapping,  cracking,  or 
redness?  No!  If  they  are  chapped,  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  comforting  effect  of 
Mentholatum  applied  to  the  stinging,  red, 
or  cracked  skin.  Mentholatum  quickly 
cools  and  soothes  the  irritation.  It  also 
assists  Nature  to  more  quickly  heal  the 
Injured  skin.  Jars  or  tubes,  30c.  For  gen- 
erous free  trial  size  write  ^^■m,„.~. 
Mentholatum  Co.,  150  Harlan  fiy%/?' 
Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 


^MENTHOLATUM 


BUY  DEFENSE  BONDS  and  STAMPS 


TYPEWRITER 


STANDARD  OFFICE  MODELS 
About  '/3  MFRS.  ORIG.  PRICE  ' 

EaasielUe,,,mi  70£  a  Week 

All  models  completely  rebuilt  like  new. 
FULL    2-YEAR    GUARANTEE 

No  Money  Down — 10  Day  Trial 

Send  for  FREE  price  smashing  liter- 
ature in  colors.  Shows  all  models.  See 
our  literature  before  you  buy.  SEND  TODAY? 
FREE    COURSE    IN    TYPING    INCLUDED. 

INTERNATIONAL  TYPEWRITER  EXCH. 

Oept.  1203,  231   W.   Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III. 


PRICE 


10c 

A 

DAY 


Hair 

OFF  K 

Chin   Arms   Legs 

nappy  m  j  had  ugly  hair was  unloved  . . .  dis- 
couraged. Tried  many  different  products  .  .  .  even 
razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  developed  a 
simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It  worked.  I 
have  helped  thousands  win  beauty,  love,  happiness. 
My  FREE  book,  "How  to  Overcome  the  Superfluous 
Hair  Problem",  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  tried  offer.  No 
obligation.  Write  Mine.  Annette  Lanzette.  P.  O.  Box 
404U,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  53,  Chicago. 

Give  Your  Lazy  Liver 
This  Gentleludge" 

Follow  Noted  Ohio  Doctor's  Advice  To 
Relieve  CONSTIPATION! 

If  liver  bile  doesn't  flow  freely  every  day  into 
your  intestines — -constipation  with  its  head- 
aches and  that  "half-alive"  feeling  often  result. 
So  stir  up  your  liver  bile  secretion  and  see  how 
much  better  you  should  feel!  Just  try  Dr. 
Edwards'  Olive  Tablets  used  so  successfully  for 
years  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Edwards  for  his  patients 
with  constipation  and  sluggish  liver  bile. 

Olive  Tablets,  being  purely  vegetable,  are 
wonderful!  They  not  only  stimulate  bile  flow  to 
help  digest  fatty  foods  but  also  help  elimina- 
tion. Get  a  box  TODAY.  15*,  30*,  60*. 
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thing  but  you — Amanda,  you're  doing 
me  a  great  wrong  to  doubt  me — " 

"I've  been  ill,"  she  said,  "because  I 
left  you." 

He  drew  her  close  to  him  again, 
and  pressed  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"Do  you  think,  dear,  that  pride  or 
fear  is  stronger  than  the  love  we  have 
for  the  other?" 

She  waited  for  a  minute,  letting 
the  sheer  wonder  of  being  with  Ed- 
ward flood  across  her  weary  mind, 
her  heart  which  had  been  so  bruised 
and  hurt.  Had  she  been  wrong?  Had 
she  thought  more  of  herself,  her  pride 
than  of  Edward  and  his  great  love 
for  her?  Had  she  failed  him?  Per- 
haps, perhaps — if  so,  it  had  been  be- 
cause she  had  been  unable  to  believe 
that  anyone  could  love  her  as  he  did. 
Joy  mounted  within  her,  rapture 
caught  and  held  her,  as  her  violet 
eyes,  wide  with  wonder,  searched  his 
face.  Oh,  the  sweet  surety  of  the 
knowledge,  at  last  hers,  that  he  was 
right,  that  their  love  for  the  other 
was  all,  supreme,  before  which  every- 
thing   else    faded,    was    unimportant. 


"Forgive  me,"  she  whispered,  "for 
being  so  wrong  and  foolish."  Then 
with  a  gentle  laugh,  she  pulled  her- 
self out  of  his  arms.  "But  I've  won- 
derful news,  I  can  print  my  name,  the 
parson  showed  me  while  I  was  sick — " 

"My  dear — some  day  you  can  show 
me — but  now — "  he  lifted  her  up  into 
his  arms—  "Honeymoon  House  is 
waiting  for  us,  Amanda,  my  wife — " 

And  her  heart  sang  as  through  the 
shadows  of  the  evening,  under  the 
stars  in  the  darkening  sky,  Edward 
carried  her  along  the  winding  path. 

"Wait,  dear,"  Amanda  whispered. 
He  put  her  down  beside  him,  and 
she  looked  toward  the  white  house 
glimmering  in  the  dusk.  "Dreams 
come  true,"  she  said,  softly;  and  his 
eyes  were  on  her  face.  Then,  to- 
gether, his  arm  around  her,  they 
moved  forward  across  the  grass  to- 
ward Honeymoon  House. 
The  End 

For  further  happenings  in  the  lives 
of  Amanda  and  Edward,  tune  in 
Amanda  of  Honeymoon  Hill,  weekdays 
at  3:15  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  on  the  NBC-Blue. 


Superman  in  Radio 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


same  story.  Immediately  news  broad- 
casters and  reporters  flashed  the  word 
that  the  jewels  had  not  been  recov- 
ered and  that  Chickie  Lorimer  refused 
to  tell  where  they  were  hidden. 

Certain  that  the  Yellow  Mask  would 
attempt  to  get  Chickie  out  of  the  City 
Prison  where  it  was  reported  she  was 
being  held,  Superman  arranged  for 
Lois  Lane,  his  paper's  star  girl  re- 
porter, to  take  her  place.  Sure  enough, 
the  Mask's  henchmen  freed  Lois  from 
her  cell  at  gun's-point.  Her  instruc- 
tions were  simple:  she  was  to  tell  the 
Yellow  Mask — who  would  know,  of 
course,  that  she  wasn't  Chickie  Lori- 
mer— that  his  men  had  seized  her  be- 
cause she  had  been  placed  in  Chickie's 
cell  when  the  girl  thief  had  been 
transferred.  She  was  to  tell  him  also 
that  she  was  a  pickpocket  who  had 
known  Chickie  in  the  old  days  and 
Chickie  had  revealed  to  her  the  secret 
of  the  jewels'  hiding  place. 

When  Lois  faced  the  Mask,  she  told 
her  story  convincingly.  The  arch- 
criminal,  seeming  to  believe  her, 
promised  to  reward  her  handsomely 
if  she  uncovered  the  jewel  cache. 
Skilfully  acting  her  role,  the  girl  re- 
porter baited  Superman's  trap  by  tell- 
ing the  Mask  that  the  fortune  in  gems 
were  to  be  found  in  a  spot  close  to 
the  Parkway  Tower  field. 

Confident  that  his  plan  would  work, 
Superman  sped  to  the  Tower  field. 
Crouched  in  the  darkness  with  Com- 
missioner Malone  and  Jimmy  Olsen, 
he  waited  for  the  Yellow  Mask  to 
walk  into  the  trap — a  trap  baited  with 
an  empty  suitcase.  Hidden  in  the  tall 
grass  surrounding  the  field  were  50 
trained  men  of  the  Homicide  Squad 
ready  to  close  in  on  the  most  danger- 
ous criminal  at  large.  But  the  minutes 
went  by  and  no  sign  of  the  Mask. 

Then,  suddenly,  a  silver  monoplane 
came  out  of  the  East,  its  blinding 
searchlight  sweeping  the  field.  With- 
out warning,  it  went  into  a  power 
dive,  hurtling  down  on  the  watchers 
in  the  field  like  some  giant  bullet — 
motor  roaring — wind  screaming 
through  the  ruts.  It  skimmed  their 
heads,  dropped  an  odd-looking  white 
object,  zoomed  up  and  disappeared. 
Clark  Kent,  stooping  quickly,  picked 


up  what  he  saw  instantly  was  a 
wrench  with  a  piece  of  paper  wrapped 
around  it.  He  turned  to  the  Com- 
missioner: 

"Listen  to  this,  sir — it's  a  note  from 
the  Yellow  Mask — 'My  dear  Mr.  Kent: 
Your  very  clever  plan  to  lure  me  into 
a  trap  has  gone  askew.  Miss  Lane  has 
told  me  everything — '  Great  Scott! 
Commissioner  —  they've  made  Lois 
talk!  Come  on — no  more  time  to 
waste  now!" 

Remembering  that  Chickie  Lorimer 
had  described  another  hideout  of  the 
Mask's,  hidden  deep  in  the  woods  off 
an  abandoned  road,  Kent  rushed  his 
companions  to  their  car,  settled  him- 
self behind  the  wheel  and  drove, 
caught  by  a  fury  that  tore  at  him. 
Dawn  was  breaking  as  they  ap- 
proached the  hideout.  Stopping,  Kent 
jumped  out  and  immediately  circled 
to  the  rear  of  the  house.  Jimmy  and 
the  Commissioner  prepared  to  enter 
through  the  front,  little  suspecting 
that  a  trapdoor  was  hidden  under  the 
rug  just  over  the  threshold.  A  trap- 
door leading  to  a  concrete  tank,  six 
feet  thick  on  all  sides,  rising  eight 
feet  from  the  basement  floor.  They 
opened  the  door,  walked  a  few  steps — 
and  then  there  was  a  click  as  the 
Mask  threw  the  switch  controlling  the 
trap  into  place. 

A  great  emptiness  yawned  before 
them.  They  tried  desperately  to  draw 
back — but  too  late!  Their  bodies 
hurtled,  twisting  and  turning,  into  the 
black,  open-mouthed  pit.  The  fall 
wasn't  great — Jimmy  landed  unhurt. 
But  the  Commissioner,  heavier  and 
less  agile,  felt  his  ankle  give.  Huddled 
there,  they  heard  and  then,  as  their 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dark, 
saw  a  heavy  iron-barred  grate  sliding 
over  the  tank  top. 

In  a  few  minutes  they  could  hear 
Superman,  as  Clark  Kent,  enter  the 
house  from  the  rear.  Then,  the  Yellow 
Mask  suavely  greeting  him.  They  lis- 
tened as  the  Mask  promised  to  conduct 
the  reporter  to  Lois  Lane  if  he'd  reveal 
the  hiding  place  of  the  gems.  They 
could  hear  the  footsteps  go  across  the 
floor,  heard  Lois  led  out  of  the  room 
in  which  she'd  been  held.  They  tried 
to  shout  a  warning  when  they  realized 
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that  both  the  girl  and  Superman  were 
standing  on  the  trap  door.  It  was  use- 
less. The  switch  buzzed — the  door 
opened — the  doors  slid  back  long 
enough  to  admit  their  plummeting 
bodies.  Superman  deftly  guided  Lois' 
fall  so  that  she  landed  unharmed. 

/±S  THE  iron  gate  clicked  into  place, 
the  voice  of  the  Yellow  Mask 
came  floating  down: 

"This  is  your  last  chance — the  last 
chance  for  all  of  you!  I  have  reached 
the  limit  of  my  patience.  You  shall 
have  just  -one  more  chance — where 
are  the  jewels,  Commissioner?" 

Superman  seethed  inside.  He  was 
faced  with  a  problem  which  seemed 
to  have  no  solution.  How  could  he 
rescue  his  companions  without  reveal- 
ing himself  to  them  as  Superman? 

Knowing  that  the  Mask  was  in 
deadly  earnest,  he  advised  the  police 
officer  to  yield  to  the  criminal's  de- 
mands. He  was  confident  that  he 
would  be  able  to  find  a  way  out. 

Malone,  helpless,  agreed  to  Super- 
man's suggestion.  On  a  phone  lowered 
down  into  the  tank,  he  called  police 
headquarters.  Voice  trembling,  the 
official  ordered  one  of  his  men  to  meet 
two  of  the  Mask's  hirelings  at  a  cross- 
roads and  deliver  to  them  the  fortune 
in  gems — and  ask  no  questions. 

Gloatingly,  the  Mask  stepped  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  pit.  The  four 
captives  were  at  last  alone.  But  alone 
in  a  horrible,  dismal  darkness — de- 
pendent entirely  upon  the  Mask's 
promise  to  release  them.  It  was  a 
long  chance.  But  they  had  no  other. 
The  hours  dragged  by  interminably. 
Finally,  Lois  and  Jimmy,  exhausted 
by  their  nerve-racking  experiences 
fell  asleep.  Malone  and  Superman 
tried  conversing  in  low  tones  but  the 
pain  of  the  Commissioner's  injured 
ankle  became  increasingly  worse. 
Helplessly,  he  faced  Superman: 

"Kent,  I  can't  stand  this  much 
longer — it's  killing  me." 

Superman's  strong  fingers  touched 
the  injured  ankle  gently  but  the  pain 
was  too  great  for  the  older  man.  He 
uttered  no  sound  as  he  slumped  over 
in  a  faint.  Superman's  first  thought 
was  to  revive  Malone — 

"Poor  fellow — what  a  shame.  But 
wait — what  a  stroke  of  luck  for  me! 
With  Jimmy  and  Lois  asleep  and 
Malone  out  for  a  while  I  can  break 
through  this  concrete — as  Superman!" 

Stepping  back,  the  tall  figure 
launched  himself  at  the  wall.  Delib- 
erately, he  controlled  his  movements 
so  that  there  would  be  no  loud  noise 
of  a  crash.  His  companions  did 
awaken  but  in  the  darkness  they 
could  see  nothing — and  the  Mask  did 
not  hear  the  muffled  sound. 

The  night  wore  on.  The  time  for 
the  return  of  the  Mask's  henchmen 
drew  closer.  Then,  at  last,  they  were 
back.  Back  with  the  jewels.  And 
freedom  for  the  captives — perhaps. 
The  Mask  returned  and  his  words 
came  eerily  through  the  bars: 

"Mr.  Kent,  you  have  kept  your  end 
of  the  bargain.  Unfortunately,  I  find 
myself  unable  to  keep  mine.  There- 
fore, I  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  all 
the  evidence  that  might  be  used 
against  me.  And  Mr.  Kent,  you  and 
your  friends  are  that  evidence. 

"I  shall  give  you  five  minutes  to 
prepare  yourselves  for  death.  Then  I 
shall  be  forced  to  destroy  you.  Good- 
by — for  five  minutes." 

The  seconds  began  to  go.  Superman 
waited  no  longer.  He  called  to  Jimmy 
and  very  softly  said:  "Jimmy  there's  a 
hole  in  the  side  of  this  tank.  You  and 
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Help  Yourself  to  Beauty 
3  Important  Ways 


See  How  Much  This 

Medicated  Cream 

Can  Do  for  Your  Skin 


*  Nurses  were  the  first  to  discover  the 
extraordinary   merit   of  this  snow-white, 

freaseless,  medicated  cream,  Noxzema— 
oth  as  an  aid  to  complexion  beauty  and 
for  the  relief  of  red,  chapped  hands.  Now 
more  than  15  million  jars  of  Noxzema  are 
sold  yearly!  Women  everywhere  use  it  as 
a  night  cream  and  powder  base  to  help 
improve  poor  complexion,  also  to  help 
keep  hands  soft,  smooth. 
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Lois  help  the  Commissioner  through. 
I'll  wait  a  few  seconds  more  and  then 
follow  you.  You  can  get  through  the 
basement  and  chances  are  you'll  find 
a  flight  of  stairs  leading  to  the  back- 
yard.   Hide  there  and  wait  for  me." 

The  other  three  protested  but  as  the 
minutes  fled  by  they  yielded  to  his  in- 
sistence. Just  as  they  had  safely  en- 
tered the  opening  and  disappeared 
from  sight,  the  Mask's  voice  pierced 
the  black — sharp  and  harsh,  now: 

"Your  five  minutes  are  up,  Kent — " 

But  the  answering  tones  were  not 
those  of  mild-mannered  Clark  Kent: 

"Mr.  Kent  isn't  here."  It  was  the 
strong,  vibrant  voice  of  Superman. 
"Mask,  this  is  the  end  for  you.  Here 
I  come!    Right  through  these  bars!" 

With  a  great  spring,  Superman 
leaped  from  the  stone  floor  up — up — 
and  up.  His  huge  shoulders  crashed 
through  the  heavy  bars  as  if  they  were 


silk  threads.  The  Yellow  Mask  was 
standing,  gun  aimed  straight  at  him. 
Beside  the  criminal  were  his  two  men 
and  the  jewel  suitcase  lay  on  the  floor. 
The  Mask  pressed  the  trigger  but 
Superman  only  laughed  as  the  bullets 
bounced  off  his  chest.  The  other  two 
crooks  leaped  futilely  on  the  Man  of 
Tomorrow.  A  light  smile  played  about 
his  lips  and  his  steely  eyes  glistened 
as  he  picked  them  up,  one  in  each 
hand,  and  hurled  them  against  the 
wall.  The  Mask  watched,  powerless. 
Then  Superman's  fist,  traveling  with 
the  speed  of  unleashed  lightning,  hit 
the  murderous  thief.  As  the  Mask 
slumped  to  the  floor,  Superman 
stepped  to  the  phone. 

"Time  to  call  the  police  now.  The 
jewels  are  here  and  I  have  the  Yellow 
Mask  and  his  two  pals  where  I  want 
them.  It  looks  like  Superman's  work 
is  over  ...  at  least  for  now.  .  .  ." 


I'll  Wait  for  You 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


free.  Forgive  me,  if  I  have  hurt  you, 
but  if  you  have  any  fondness,  at  all, 
for  Lucy,  you  will  think  this  over 
very  carefully  and  fairly  and — I  know 
you  will  do  what  is  right." 

That  night,  there  were  two  of  us  in 
the  nearby  village  bar — Ben  and  me. 
It  only  took  a  drink  or  two  to  get  Ben 
lit  up.  But  I  couldn't,  though  I  re- 
member glass  after  glass  being 
pushed  in  front  of  me. 

It  was  a  noisy  bar,  one  of  those 
places  with  a  juke  box  and  a  tiny 
dance  floor  and  shadowy  booths.  I 
felt  someone  against  me  and  I  looked 
around.  She  was  blonde  and  sort  of 
pretty,  if  you  didn't  look  at  her  eyes. 

"What's  the  matter,  soldier?"  she 
whispered  insinuatingly.  "Don't  you 
want  to  play?" 

I  didn't  look  at  her  eyes.  "Sure,"  I 
said. 

I  went  with  her.  I  went  with  her 
because  I  thought  she  could  do  what 
liquor  hadn't — make  me  forget.  I 
followed  her  into  a  little  side  room  at 
one  side  of  the  bar.  The  room  smelled 
of  cheap  perfume  and  stale  smoke. 
In  the  dark,  she  pressed  against  me. 

CUDDENLY,  clearly,  right  before 
my  eyes,  I  saw  Lucy.  I  had  a 
strange  feeling  that  if  I  listened,  I 
could  hear  her.  And  then,  I  heard  her 
voice:  "Hold  on  to  me,  darling!" 

I  pushed  the  girl  away  and  tumbled 
for  the  door  knob  and  practically  fell 
out  past  the  bar  into  the  street. 

When  the  cold  air  hit  me,  I  really 
went  blind.  I  had  no  idea  what  I  was 
doing.  I  still  can't  remember  clearly 
what  I  did  then.  The  next  thing  I 
was  sure  of,  I  was  swaying  and  bump- 
ing and  the  sky  was  light  and  I  was 
sitting  next  to  a  truck  driver. 

"Okay,  Bud,"  the  driver  said.  "This 
is  as  far  as  I  take  you." 

He  pulled  up  and  I  climbed  down  to 
the  road.  "Thanks,"  I  said.  "Where 
are  we?" 

He  told  me.  We  were  only  about 
forty  miles  from  Fairlee.  He  ground 
the  gears  and  was  off  with  a,  "Watch 
yourself,  kid." 

The  noise  almost  split  my  head 
open.  I  felt  weak  and  sick  and  I 
crawled  back  from  the  road  into  the 
shrubs  and  lay  there.  I  don't  know 
how  long.     I  slept  some. 

When  I  woke  up,  I  felt  terrible,  but 
I  could  walk.  I  wanted  something  to 
eat,  but  all  I  could  find  in  my  pockets 
was  a  dime.    I  started  up  the  road.     I 
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knew  I  would  reach  a  town  soon  and 
then  I  could  phone  Harry. 

"Jim!"  Harry  said.  "Have  you 
gone  A.W.O.L.?" 

" — I  guess  so — " 

"You  guess?"  Harry  yelled.  "What's 
the  matter?" 

"Harry,  you've  got  to  help  me." 

"Sure,"  Harry  said. 

"Pick  up  some  clothes  for  me,"  I 
said,  "and  pick  me  up  on  route  20." 

"Okay,"  Harry  said. 

It  seemed  as  though  I  had  been 
walking  for  hours  before  Harry's 
Ford  came  tearing  down  the  highway. 
It  was  probably  less  than  half  an 
hour.  I  changed  my  clothes  in  the 
bushes.    Then  I  got  in  the  car. 

"All  right,"  Harry  said.  "What 
happened?" 

I  told  him  as  much  as  I  could  re- 
member. And,  as  I  talked,  the  idea 
began  to  come  clear  in  my  head, 
sharp,  like  a  bright  light.  I  wasn't 
going  back.  I'd  had  enough.  I'd 
served  my  year,  that  was  all  I'd  bar- 
gained for.     I  told  Harry. 

"You're  a  fool,"  Harry  said. 

We  were  in  Fairlee,  now.  It  was 
about  six-thirty  in  the  evening. 

"You  want  to  go  home?"  Harry 
asked. 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  want  to  see  Lucy 
first — " 

"I  wouldn't  let  too  many  people  see 
me  around  here,  if  I  were  you,"  Harry 
said.     "Everybody  isn't  a  friend." 

I  crept  around  to  the  side  of  Gay- 
nor's  house  and  whistled  up  at  Lucy's 
window.  I  saw  her  shadow  on  the 
shade.  I  minute  later,  the  door 
downstairs  opened. 

"Jim — !"  Lucy  threw  her  arms 
open.  Then  her  eyes  took  in  my 
clothes.  "Where's  your  uniform? 
What's—" 

"I  can't  stay  out  here,  Lucy,"  I  said. 
"Someone  might  see  me." 

"See  you?"  It  took  her  a  moment 
to  realize  what  I  meant.  "Come  in- 
side. Mother  and  Dad  went  out  for 
dinner."  She  pulled  me  inside  and 
shut  the  door.  "What  have  you 
done?" 

"I — oh,  God!  Lucy!"  I  caught  her 
in  my  arms  and  kissed  her.  "Lucy, 
say  you  love  me.    Say  it!" 

Her  small  hands  were  pushing 
against  my  chest.  "Jim,  you've  been 
drinking."     She  pulled  away. 

"Let's  sit  down,  Jim.  Tell  me 
everything." 

She  made  me  sit  by  myself  on  one 
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side  of  the  living  room.  And  I  told 
her.    She  listened,  without  a  word. 

"I  can't  go  back,  Lucy,"  I  said, 
finally.  "I  couldn't  face  it.  Marry 
me  now — tomorrow.  Come  away  with 
me.  I've  got  a  little  money  in  the 
bank.  It'll  keep  us  going  until  I  get 
a  job.  They  won't  start  looking  for 
me  for  a  few  more  days.  That'll  give 
us  time." 

Lucy  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "You  want  me  to  go  with  you 
—like  that?  Hiding?  Afraid  to  walk 
down  the  streets  in  the  daytime?  You 
want  me  to  do  that?" 

"Lucy,"  I  said.  "As  long  as  we're 
together,  what  difference  does  it 
make?" 

"No,  no,"  Lucy  cried.  "You  don't 
know  what  you're  saying." 

"You  mean,  you  don't  love  me 
enough  for    that!" 

"No,"  Lucy  cried.  "I  love  you  too 
much." 

"If  you  loved  me  at  all — "  I  started. 

"Oh,  Jim!"  Lucy  made  a  helpless 
gesture  with  her  hands.  And  then  the 
doorbell  rang. 

"Who's  that?"  I  asked,  jumping  to 
my  feet. 

"It's  probably  Harmon.  He's  com- 
ing to  take  me  to  dinner." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

"You  don't  see,  at  all,"  Lucy  said. 
The  bell  rang  again,  insistently.  "I'll 
have  to  let  him  in.  Get  over  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  where  he  can't 
see  you  from  the  hall.  I'll  send  him 
away." 

I  crossed  the  room  and  flattened 
myself  against  the  wall,  pulling  one 
of  the  heavy  window  drapes  in  front 
of  me.  Faintly,  I  heard  the  door  open. 
Then  a  man's  voice. 

"Is  something  wrong,  dear?  You're 
so  pale." 

"No,  Harmon,"  Lucy  said.  "I — it's 
just  that  I  have  a  headache.  I  think 
we'd  better  call  off  the  dinner." 

"Let  me  get  you  a  doctor,"  Harmon 
said.  Steps  coming  toward  the  liv- 
ing room! 

"No,  no!"  Lucy  cried  frantically. 
"I'll  be  all  right.  Call  me  tomorrow. 
I  mean — I'll  see  you  in  the  office  to- 
morrow." 

"Now,  look,  Lucy,"  Harmon  said. 
"Something's  wrong  around  here  and 
I'm  going  to  find  out  what  it  is." 

I  couldn't  blame  him  for  being 
suspicious.  Lucy  wasn't  much  of  a 
conspirator.  Or  was  it  just  that  she 
didn't  want  to  be?  I  peered  out  from 
behind  the  curtain.  He  had  her  in 
his  arms  and  she  was  crying  softly 
and  he  was  petting  her  and  smoothing 
back  her  hair.  He  picked  her  up, 
easily,  like  a  child,  and  headed  for  the 
couch  right  in  front  of  me. 

The  window  was  open  behind  me. 
I  eased  myself  over  the  sill  and 
dropped  to  the  ground  outside.  The 
last  thing  I  heard  was  Harmon's 
voice,  soothing,  murmuring,  "Lucy, 
precious — Lucy — " 

I  didn't  know  where  to  turn.  I  was 
afraid  to  go  home.  I  guess  I  was  a 
little  afraid  of  my  father.  He  had  a 
very  strong  sense  of  honor  and  duty. 

I  went  to  the  only  place  I  could 
think  of — to  Harry's.  The  stand  was 
crowded.  Harry  frowned  when  he 
saw  me  at  the  counter.  He  pushed 
a  key  at  me. 

"Go  on  back  to  my  cottage.  Stay 
there.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said. 

Harry  came  in  a  few  minutes.  He 
looked  around  at  the  papers  littering 
the  floor.  "I  see  you've  been  catching 
up  on  the  news,"  he  said.  He  lit  a  cig- 
arette and  sat  down  beside  me.  "Jim," 
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he  said,  "you're  going  back!" 

"No,"  I  said.  "I  did  my  share.  One 
year,  they  said.  Okay,  I  gave  them  a 
year.  I  gave  them  my  whole  life,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.   That's  enough." 

"Whole  life?"  Harry  frowned.  "Oh, 
Lucy — "  He  shook  his  head  and 
looked  sad.  "Look,  Jim,  we've  got  to 
get  you  straightened  out  on  all  this. 
You're  out  of  line  with  Lucy,  because 
you're  out  of  line  with  everything." 

He  kicked  at  the  papers  on  the 
floor.  "You've  read  all  this  and  you 
still  don't  get  the  point,"  he  said.  He 
picked  up  one  of  the  papers  and  read 
an  item  aloud.  Another  one,  and 
another.  He  went  on  like  that,  until 
I  couldn't  take  it  any  more. 

"That's  Europe,"  I  said.  "It's  their 
war." 

"Is  it?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Hitler  isn't  bother- 
ing me." 

"And  what  happens  when  Hitler's 
got  all  of  Europe  in  his  hands  and  it 
all  gets  too  small  for  him?  What  if  he 
begins   casting  his   eyes   over   here?" 

"Then,  I'll  fight,"  I  said. 

"Of  course.   But  how?" 

"What   do   you  mean — how?" 

Harry  flipped  an  old  newspaper  at 
me.  "That's  General  Marshall's  re- 
port to  Congress.  Read  what  he  says 
about  not  being  able  to  train  men  to 
fight  in  modern,  mechanized  warfare, 
in  less  than  two  years." 

"They  have  plenty  of  men,  with- 
out me.   Thousands  of  them." 

"Jim,  I've  got  to  make  you  under- 
stand. Think!  Isn't  it  up  to  us — you 
and  me  and  everyone  else — to  get  in 
there  and  do  whatever  we  can  to  beat 
them  now — in  a  hurry — without  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  to  breathe  be- 
tween one  blow  and  the  next — now, 
quickly  and  once  and  for  all  time?" 

"Fine  talk,"  I  said.  But  it  comes 
easy  for  you."  I  didn't  know  what  I 
was  saying.  "You  can  sit  there  and 
talk.  We're  the  ones  who  have  to 
take  it." 

"That  was  hitting  below  the  belt," 
Harry  said  softly.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I'm  not  just  going  to  sit."  He 
pulled  a  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
gave  it  to  me. 

J  READ   it.     It  was   a  letter   telling 

him  that  he  could  have  the  job  he'd 
applied  for,  running  a  canteen  and 
library  for  the  U.S.O. 

"See  why  I  have  to  set  you  straight, 
now?"  Harry  asked.  "Day  after  to- 
morrow, you  couldn't  come  to  me  for 
help,  any  more.     I  won't  be  here." 

I  was  ashamed.    "I'm  sorry,"  I  said. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  sorry," 
Harry  said.  "I  want  you  to  think." 
And  he  talked  some  more.  He  took 
every  one  of  my  arguments  and 
turned  them  inside  out.  And,  in  the 
end,  he  won.    I  was  going  back. 

Daylight  was  streaming  in  at  the 
windows,  gray  and  cold.  Harry's  face 
was  pale  and  tired,  but  his  eyes  were 
calm  again.    He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Have  to  open  the  stand,"  he  said. 
"Come  and  have  some  breakfast." 

A  man  came  in.  He  seemed  out  of 
place  there,  too  well  dressed. 

"Hello,"  he  said  to  Harry.  They 
shook  hands.    "My  plane  just  got  in." 

"Glad  you  made  it,"  Harry  said. 
"This  is  Jim  Lanson — Mr.  Howell." 

"Is  it  all  right?"  Mr.  Howell  asked. 

"I  think  he'll  do  it,"  Harry  smiled. 

"Say,  what  is  this?"     I  asked. 

"It's  all  right,  Jim,"  Mr.  Howell 
said.  "You  see,  there  must  be  lots  of 
boys  in  the  Army  who  feel  the  way 
you  do  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
idea   for   you  to   tell   them   about   it. 
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And  it  turned  out  that  he  was  the 
man  who  ran  that  "The  People  Say — " 
program  on  the  radio.  Harry  had 
written  him,  weeks  ago,  telling  about 
how  he  was  giving  up  his  Diner  so  he 
could  work  for  the  U.S.O. — and  why, 
and  Mr.  Howell  had  invited  Harry  to 
appear  on  one  of  his  broadcasts.  But 
Harry  had  called  him  up  the  night 
before  and  told  him  all  about  me.  And 
Harry  had  asked  Mr.  Howell  to  let 
me  go  on  the  air  in  his  place. 

"But  I  can't  do  that,"  I  said.  "I'll 
get  in  enough  trouble,  as  it  is." 

"No,"  Mr.  Howell  said.  "I've 
checked  on  regulations.  You're  not  a 
deserter  until  you've  been  gone  ten 
days.  The  worst  that  can  happen  to 
you,  is  that  you'll  get  three  days  in 
the  Guard  House  for  every  day  you've 
been  gone.  Maybe  a  little  extra  duty. 
But  think  of  the  good  you  can  do! 
Think  of  the  boys  you  can  buck  up. 
Think  of  the  women  and  girls,  who'll 
be  listening,  and  who'll  be  reminded 
of  the  responsibilities  they  have 
toward  the  men  in  the  armed  forces." 

^ND  now  for  the  special  guest  I 
promised  you,"  Mr.  Howell  was 
saying.  "May  I  present,  Private 
James  Lanson." 

Suddenly,  I  realized  I  was  talking. 
Once  I  heard  my  own  voice,  it  wasn't 
so  bad.  And  then,  it  began  to  seem 
to  me  that  I  wasn't  talking  only  about 
myself,  or  for  myself.  I  was  a  whole 
army  of  men,  maybe  thousands, 
rolled  into  one.    That  made  it  easier. 

I  told  it  all,  as  it  had  happened  to 
me.  And,  in  the  end,  I  said — this 
wasn't  in  the  script — "Outside,  it's 
easy  sometimes  for  you  people  to  for- 
get about  us,  maybe  momentarily, 
maybe  for  longer.  There's  so  much 
going  on,  so  many  things  to  do,  so 
many  people  to  see  and  talk  to.  But 
we  boys  in  the  camps — we  work  hard, 
and  all  our  work  is  devoted  to  you. 
We  live  without  ease  and  comforts 
and  the  only  soft  things  in  our  lives 
are  the  memories  and  thoughts  of  the 
people  we  love,  the  people  for  whom 
we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  lives,  if 
necessary.  You  mean  something  to  us. 
You  mean  the  peaceful  things,  love 
and  homes  and  justice  and  freedom — 
all  the  things  for  which  we  are  will- 
ing to  fight.  And,  if  you  forget  us,  if 
our  memories  turn  bitter  and  things 
like  love  and  home  and  faith  and 
liberty  become  empty  words — what  is 
there  left  to  fight  for,  to  preserve,  to 
defend?  Remember  us.  Think  of  us 
and  help  us." 

Mr.  Howell  pulled  me  away  from 
the  people  who  gathered  around  me, 
when  the  show  went  off  the  air.  I  was 
bewildered  and  upset.  I'd  let  myself 
go,  there  in  the  end.  Mr.  Howell 
pushed  a  telephone  at  me. 

"Jim!"  It  was  Lucy's  voice,  deep 
with  tears.  "Why  did  you  go  away 
like  that?"  she  said.  "No,  let  me  talk. 
I  got  rid  of  him.  I  wanted  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  but  you  were  gone.  Dar- 
ling, you  idiot!  I've  never  stopped 
loving  you  for  a  minute.  Harmon  was 
nothing.  Jim,  listen.  Your  next  leave 
— we'll  get  married — Army  or  no 
Army.  I'll  get  a  job  somewhere  near 
your  camp.  Jim,  promise  me."  And 
I  had  to,  before  she  would  hang  up. 

Funny  thing.  I  only  got  one  day  in 
the  Guard  House.  Some  of  the  extra 
duty  I  got  wasn't  so  hot — I  hate  K.P. 
— but  the  Major  took  the  sting  out  of 
that,  by  personally  bringing  me  a 
special  good  conduct  pass. 

"Here  you  are,  boy!"  he  said.  "Go 
get  married.  You  can  peel  potatoes 
when  you  come  back." 
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Sponsored  by  Love 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


"There  is  something  about  her,"  he 
says.  "Maybe  it  is  because,  subtly, 
she  has  always  contrived  to  keep  me 
guessing.  Maybe  it  is  a  certain  quality 
of  loyalty  and  of  understanding.  Any- 
way— "  he  grinned  but  he  was  mean- 
ing what  he  said — "she  has  me  for 
life." 

They  met,  he  told  me,  on  September 
28,  1928,  in  the  little  town  of  Gooding, 
Idaho.  John  was  up  there  with  a 
traveling  stock  company  as  its  direc- 
tor and  star.  He  and  the  company 
manager,  Dick  Lackay  (who  works 
with  him  now,  doing  research  for  his 
programs),  were  driving  along  the 
main  street  when  the  latter  stopped 
the  car  to  speak  to  a  girl  he  knew. 

"Well,"  John  said,  "this  girl  had 
another  girl  with  her — a  blonde 
named  Ariel  Fike — and  the  first  thing 
I  knew  Dick  and  his  friend  were  fix- 
ing up  a  double  date  for  a  party  that 
night  in  a  neighboring  town.  I  looked 
at  the  blonde  and  she  looked  at  me 
and  we  definitely  didn't  like  what  we 
saw.  She  was  quiet  and  very  aloof, 
obviously  not  interested  in  going  out 
with  me.  'Just  a  spoiled  local  belle,' 
I  thought  to  myself.  And  she  later 
told  me  she  had  pegged  me  as  a  con- 
ceited oaf  who  would  both  patronize 
and  bore  her.  But  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  make  the  date.  We  were 
stuck,  all  right. 

"As  we  left  the  girls,  promising  to 
call  for  them  after  the  show  that 
night,  Dick  turned  to  me,  'Johnny,'  he 
said,  'there  is  the  girl  you  are  going 
to  marry.' 

"  'You  mean  your  girl  friend's  girl 
friend?  Hell,  you're  crazy !'  I  told 
him.  But  he  just  said  to  wait  and 
see." 

So  he  took  the  aloof  Miss  Fike  to  the 
party  (after  trying  to  duck  out  and 
being  thwarted  by  his  friend,  Dick). 
They  went  in  her  car.  She  insisted  on 
this,  most  snippily,  John  confides,  say- 
ing she  would  probably  want  to  leave 
early.  They  argued  testily  all  the 
way,  about  this  and  that.  They  argued 
some  more  after  they  got  there.  They 
had  a  horrible  time.  But  when  that 
argumentative  Miss  Fike  made  good 
her  threat  to  leave  early,  John  went 
along.  He  says  he  doesn't  know  why. 
As  they  were  driving  back  to  Good- 
ing, they  ran  out  of  gasoline.  They 
quarreled  some  more  over  that.  But 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  John  says,  they 
weren't  quarreling  any  more.  They 
were  having  a  swell  time. 

Ten  days  later,  they  were  married. 
Since      then      they've      been      living 


happily  ever  after.    And  that  isn't  a 
mere  figure  of  speech. 

John  grinned  again.  "Ariel  gave 
me  a  tandem  bicycle  for  our  thir- 
teenth wedding  anniversary,"  he  told 
me,  "and  we  can  ride  it,  too — which 
is,  I  am  certain,  symbolical  of  some- 
thing." 

The  rest  of  John  B.  ("B"  for 
Broughton,  his  mother's  maiden 
name)  Hughes'  life  has  not,  however, 
run  as  smoothly  as  his  marriage. 
Not  that  there  have  been  tragedies — 
just  ups  and  downs.  It  always  has 
been  hard  for  him  to  stay  in  the 
groove.  Even  when  he  was  a  kid 
back  in  Cozad,  Nebraska,  where  he 
was  born,  and  later  in  Long  Beach, 
California,  he  wouldn't  conform.  He 
didn't  like  school.  He  played  hookey 
continuously  and  was  always  pester- 
ing his  parents  to  let  him  quit  alto- 
gether. He  studied  outside  of  school, 
though.  He  would  read  the  encyclo- 
pedia for  hours  on  end,  dipping  in 
here  and  there,  anywhere  fancy  struck 
him.  He  would  also  read  the  dic- 
tionary. He  loved  words,  the  bigger 
and  longer,  the  better.  And  he  learned 
much  from  his  mother  who  had  been 
a  school  teacher  before  her  marriage, 
and  a  good  one. 

"I  can  still  learn  things  from  her, 
and  do,"  he  says,  the  famous  Hughes 
voice  warm  with  affection. 

But  he  preferred  to  help  his  father 
in  the  family  grocery  store,  selling 
sugar  and  potatoes  over  the  counter 
in  a  most  poised  and  efficient  manner; 
driving  the  delivery  wagon  hitched 
up  to  one  "Nellie,"  a  particularly 
stubborn  gray  mare.  He  insists  that 
after  seeing  him  take  his  first  driving 
lesson  at  the  wheel  on  an  automobile 
and,  perhaps  sensing  the  end  of  the 
horse  and  buggy  era,  Nellie  bit  him  in 
the  leg. 

"Nellie  was  against  progress,"  he 
says. 

John's  aversion  to  school  continued 
even  after  he  entered  high  school, 
and  after  two  or  three  tries  he  man- 
aged to  get  himself  kicked  out  for 
good.  Then  he  took  up  acting — "for 
no  good  reason."  First  it  was  a  series 
of  small  time  traveling  shows  such  as 
the  one  he  was  with  when  he  met 
the  girl  who  was  to  become  Mrs. 
Hughes;  later  it  was  management  of 
a  little  theater  in  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton. There  was  also  a  brief  Fuller 
Brush  affiliation. 

"I  quit,"  he  confides,  "when  a  cer- 
tain housewife  said  to  me  politely 
but  firmly,  'I  do  admire  your  brushes 
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JONE  ALLISON — the  pretty  nineteen-year-old  mistress  of  ceremonies 
on  the  CBS  Saturday-afternoon  dance  program,  Matinee  at  Meadow- 
brook.  Jone's  a  New  York  girl,  and  made  her  stage  debut  there  at  the 
age  of  four  as  a  toe  dancer  in  a  school  entertainment.  When  she  was 
sixteen  she  won  a  competitive  movie  test,  and  appeared  in  her  first 
picture.  School  seemed  dull  after  that,  but  her  parents  insisted 
that  she  go  to  college  for  two  years  at  least.  Jone  obeyed,  and  as 
soon  as  the  two  years  were  up,  quit  and  went  hunting  for  an  acting 
job.  Radio  supplied  that,  and  although  she's  still  very  young,  she 
is  a  veteran  of  many  broadcasts.  She  lives  in  a  tiny  Greenwich 
Village  house,  where  her  only  sorrow  is  that  she  cannot  keep  a  dog. 
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but  I  am  just  not  mechanically  mind- 
ed. I  get  along  all  right  with  one 
hairbrush,  a  bath  brush  and  simple 
toothbrushes.' 

"How,"  he  demands,  "are  you  going 
to  answer  that  logic?     I  couldn't!" 

It  was  during  an  interim  of  finan- 
cial embarrassment,  all  the  more 
acute,  he  admits,  because  he  had  a 
wife  not  only  to  support  but  im- 
press, that  he  introduced  himself  to 
radio.  This  was  as  an  announcer 
for  a  "walkathon"  in  Tacoma.  He 
worked  almost  as  hard  as  the  "walk- 
ers," themselves,  but  his  voice,  "sex- 
appealing"  even  as  today,  won  him  a 
job  with  station  KVI  in  Tacoma 
which  lasted  two  years. 

But  he  is  a  restless  individual,  that 
Hughes.  He  didn't  know  what  he 
wanted  but  he  didn't  think  this  was 
it.  So  he  quit  radio  and  got  himself 
another  little  theater  to  manage,  this 
time  in  Laguna  Beach,  California 
(which  proved  to  be  all  play  and  no 
money),  and  after  that  a  dramatic 
school  in  Long  Beach,  which  was  all 
drama  and  no  money.  Whereupon, 
having  acquired  a  small  daughter 
(Saandra,  now  aged  six)  who,  he  says, 
liked  to  eat,  even  as  her  parents,  he 
tried  radio  again  (in  1935)  and  this 
time  stayed  with  it. 

J^OW,  he  seems  to  be  all  set — and 
pretty  contented,  too.  He  works 
like  a  dynamo  when  he  is  working, 
but  as  I  said,  his  job  isn't  everything. 
There  are  not  only  his  wife  and  small 
daughter  but  also  a  three-year-old 
son,  now,  and  two  dogs  and  he  seems 
to  find  time  for  them  all.  He  teaches 
the  children  to  speak  pieces  (with 
the  famous  Hughes  enunciation,  no 
doubt)  and  the  dogs  to  do  tricks.  He 
and  Mrs.  Hughes  get  in  their  station 
wagon  and  go  away  for  week-end 
jaunts  by  themselves.  They  go  bi- 
cycle riding.  They  play  poker.  They 
have  friends  in  and  just  sit  around 
and  indulge  in  John's  favorite  pas- 
time, conversation.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  you  learn  much  about  him 
which  he  has  neglected  to  impart 
during  an  interview.  You  learn  not 
only  his  private  opinions  concern- 
ing the  Japanese  New  Order  in  Asia 
and  what  Uncle  Sam  should  do  about 
it,  but  various  interesting  miscel- 
lanea such  as  his  aversion  to  blondes 
with  big  eyes  and  loose  lips,  women 
who  can't  drink  and  do,  women  who 
consider  themselves  intellectual  and 
aren't;  the  fact  that  he  notices  wo- 
men's hands  first  of  all  and  hates  a 
bad  manicure;  that  his  favorite  books 
are  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and  the 
Apocrypha;  that  he  wishes  he  didn't 
have  a  good  radio  voice  so  he  could 
in  conscience  devote  his  time  to 
writing;  that  he  loves  to  eat  and 
usually  eats  too  much;  that  he  doesn't 
care  much  for  Hollywood  and  wishes 
to  Heaven  the  daylight-saving  sched- 
ule which  keeps  him  there  would  end 
so  he  could  gather  his  family  under 
his  arm  and  go  back  home  to  God's 
country,  meaning,  specifically,  Berke- 
ley, California. 

But  there  is  a  way  to  stop  him  cold 
in  these  or  any  discussions,  "oomph" 
voice  and  vocabulary  notwithstand- 
ing. Ariel  Hughes  tipped  me  off  to 
it.  You  just  sit  and  listen,  politely, 
until  he  pauses  for  breath.  And  then 
you  remark,  artlessly,  "I  just  love  to 
hear  you  talk,  dear!  And  I  don't  care 
what  you  say — just  so  you  say  some- 
thing!" 

Then,  she  says,  he  throws  a  book 
at  you.     But  you  win. 
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